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PREFACE 


VfmLA  engaged  in  writing  my  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse^ 
I  fbond  myself  so  often  remitted  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  the  sake 
of  iDnstration,  that  I  of  necessity  was  obliged  to  study  that  book 
with  more  than  ordmary  care  and  diligence.  It  was  natural  for 
me,  in  the  course  of  an  often  repeated  study  of  the  book,  to  contract 
a  fondness  for  it,  or  at  least  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it.  When  I 
had  completed  my  apocalyptic  labors,  and  acquitted  myself  of  some 
engagements  which  followed  them,  I  began  the  study  of  Daniel 
anew,  and  with  a  view  to  the  writing  of  a  Commentary  on  it.  The 
labor  was  severe ;  for  very  much  has  been  written  upon  the  book, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  much  more  of  chaff  than  of 
wheat  in  it.  Just  as  I  had  completed  the  exegetical  part  of  my 
work,  a  typhoid  fever  took  strong  hold  upon  me,  and  brought  me 
near  to  the  grave.  For  two  years  and  six  months  it  was  utterly 
beyond  my  power  to  write  another  paragraph.  Toward  the  close 
of  January  last,  I  began  slowly  to  mend,  and  after  a  while  I  ven- 
tured to  resume  my  labor.  But  for  several  weeks  subsequent  to 
tins,  I  could  not  venture  beyond  the  effort  of  studying  an  hour  in 
a  day*  The  opening  Spring  brought  some  further  relief ;  and  thus 
I  have  been  able  to  complete  my  original  design. 

In  tins  personal  history  the  public,  I  am  aware,  can  take  but 
litfle  interest.    But  it  has  so  often  been  published,  m  one  way  and 


ir  PBKFAOB. 

another^  that  I  was  about  to  print  a  Commentary  on  the  book  in 
question,  that  I  have  deemed  it  not  inapposite  to  state  the  ground 
of  my  delay. 

As  to  the  book  of  Daniel  itself,  I  believe  that  no  other  of  the 
scriptural  books,  the  Apocalypse  excepted,  has  called  fortii  such  a 
variety  of  discrepant  opinions  and  interpretations.  How  can  I 
agree  with  ail  of  themt  And  yet  the  great  mass  of  readers  are 
ready  to  say,  each  one  for  himself,  that  I  ought  to  agree  with  him. 
But  why  ?  my  friend.  You  take  the  liberty  to  diflfer  from  others ; 
and  why  should  you  refuse  ttie  same  liberty  to  me  7  Beffldes,  I 
have  to  ask:  On  what  grounds  have  you  based  your  opinion? 
Have  you  studied  the  book  in  its  original  languages ;  sought  for 
light  on  every  nde,  from  history,  and  from  antiquities ;  and  above 
all,  have  you  thoroughly  and  simply  applied  to  it,  irrespective  of  any 
&vorite  and  preconceived  notions  about  it,  the  established  principles 
of  historico-grammatical  exegesis  ?  And  do  you  even  know,  with 
any  certainty,  what  those  principles  are  ?  If  not,  how  much  is 
your  opinion  worth,  even  in  your  own  eyes,  when  you  look  candidly 
at  such  a  difficult  matter  as  the  interpretation  of  the  book  before 
us? 

If  here  and  there  a  self-com{dacent  critic  of  my  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  had  asked  himself  such  questions,  before  he  sat 
down  to  write  his  diatribe^  the  public  would  have  been  spared  a 
deal  of  a  priori  interpretation  and  spider-web  thecwies.  Some  had 
written  their  book,  on  the  same  work  of  John,  and  mine  disagreed 
with  it.  Sine  tUae  lacrymde.  Some  had  read  that  profound  work 
of  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Proi^ecies ;  and  because  I  did  noia^d 
with  him,  I  must  be  in  the  wrong.  The  most  confident  of  my  con* 
demning  judges  were,  of  course,  those  who  could  not  read  a  word 
of  the  original,  and  would  not  be  able  to  form  any  idea  what  one 
means,  who  talks  about  historico-grammatical  interpretation.  I 
have  no  defence  to  make  against  any  such  assailants* 

What  happened  then,  may  and  probably  will  Iu4>pen  now.  I 
have  not  come  to  the  concluskm,  that  Daniel  has  said,  or  knew,  any 


thing  abottt  ihe  Pope  and  his  Cardindls*  Thii  ^  b6  enoti^^  to 
pass  sentence  of  condemnation.  Do  mamis.  I  can  have  no  dfe^ 
ptite  with  critidBtn  like  this.  Of  all  ise  books  in  the  Bible^  except 
perhaps  the  Apocalypse,  Daniel  faaB  been  least  undentood^  and 
most  perverted  and  ifaosed.  I  will  bid«  my  time,  aad  wait  with 
patience  to  see,  whether  this  will  be  conceded  and  myself  justified 
in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  its  true  meaning. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  only  a  few  thmgs  to  say,  as  to  the  demgn 
and  manner  of  the  Commentary.  I  have  kept  in  my  eye,  every 
where,  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  spe- 
cially of  the  Ghaldee.  For  the  Chaldee  part,  the  book  is,  as  I  trost, 
a  complete  Ckrestomath}/^  i.  e.  it  gives  the  solution  of  every  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  forms  and  the  syntax  of  words.  The  reader 
may  depend  on  its  being  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  grammati- 
cal study  of  the  Ghaldee  language.  The  references  everywhere 
made  in  copious  abundance  to  Prof.  Hackett's  translation  of  TVi- 
ner's'  Chaldee  Grammar,  will  familiarize  him,  if  he  is  faithful  in 

consulting  that  Grammar,  with  all  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the 

* 

Chaldee  dialect.  All  the  Chaldee  words  are  of  course  comprised 
in  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

The  few  in  our  country,  who  are  acquamted  with  the  Chaldee, 
will  take  no  offence  at  a  brief  space  being  occupied  with  the  solution 
of  grammatical  questions.  They  can  pass  on  and  leave  these, 
without  any  hinderance.  If  they  once  have  studied  the  language, 
and  let  slip  the  memory  of  grammatical  minutiae,  they  will  thank 
me  for  rendering  it  quite  easy  for  them  to  recal  what  they  had 
lost. 

Most  heartily  do  I  commend  it  to  all  Hebrew  students,  to  go  on 
and  study  the  Chaldee.  If  they  are  well  grounded  in  Hebrew, 
four  or  five  weeks  spent  faithfully  on  the  Chaldee,  will  enable  them 
to  read  this  with  as  much  facility  as  they  do  the  Hebrew.  The 
study  of  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  Chaldee  in  Ezra  with  entire  ease ;  and  from  him  they  may 
go  into  the  Chaldee  Targums  without  any  difficulty.    The  conquest 


18  easy,  and  oa^t  to  be  aehieyed  by  eveiy  Taliant  soldier  of  ihe 


Should  tiie  present  yolmne  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  extensive 

stady  of  one  of  the  saered  languages  in  our  eonntryy  by  yoimg 

eandidates  fin:  the  nunistiy,  the  writer  of  it  will  not  haye  labored 

in  vain. 

M.  STUAET. 
ANDOvm,  Mat  24, 1850. 
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COMMENTARY. 


[Chap.  i.  Early  history  of  Daniel  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, capture  of  Jehoiakim,  and  deportation  of  a  part  of  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  to  Babylon ;  ts.  1,  2.  Daniel  with  some  of  his  companions  is  se- 
lected by  the  king's  overseer  to  be  trained  up  in  the  Chaldee  manner,  for 
the  personal  service  of  the  king ;  Babylonish  names  are  given  to  the  young 
Hebrews,  and  they  are  supported  from  the  king's  table,  vs.  S — 7 ;  Paniel 
makes  earnest  request  that  he  and  his  companions  may  have  liberty  to  adopt 
a  simple  vegetable  diet,  so  that  they  may  not  defile  themselves  with  the 
royal  viands ;  he  obtains  liberty,  and  thrives  remarkably  well  under  his  new 
regimen;  vs.  8 — 16.  All  four  of  the  Hebrew  children  make  unusual  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  ;  but  Daniel  is  endowed  by  God  with  uncommon  sagacity 
and  knowledge,  and  becomes  able  to  interpret  visions  and  dreams  ;  v.  17. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  Daniel  and  his  companions  are  brought  before  the 
king,  and  they  are  found  to  be  far  more  intelligent  and  sagacious  than  any 
of  the  Chaldean  astrologers;  vs.  18 — 20.  The  21st  verse  contains  an  indi- 
cation of  Daniel's  long  continuance  at  court,  even  until  the  restoration  of 
the  Hebrews  to  Palestine,  during  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign.  In  other 
words,  Daniel,  in  person,  was  a  witness  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Jewish  exile,  j 

Chap.  I.  1.    In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  came 
Nebochadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  to  Jerasnicm,  and  besieged  it. 

cibd  raoa  ,  lit  in  the  year  of  three.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  ex- 
pressing time  in  this  book ;  see  1:  21.  2: 1.  7: 1  (Chald.).  8: 1.  9: 1.  So 
frequently  elsewhere ;  e.  g.  2  K.  12:  2.  13:  1.  15:  1.  al.  The  Hebrew 
usually  employs  cardinal  numbers  (1 — 10)  for  ordinals^  when  years  or 
days  are  reckoned,  Roed.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  118,  4.  e.g.  the  construct  form 
of  the  noun  designating  year,  etc.  (as  in  the  case  before  us),  is  often  em- 
ployed; corop.  Gramm.  §  118,  4.  —  s^-''^^^^  ,  of  the  reign,  the  Gen.  in 
such  a  case  being  ordinarily  marked  by  prefixing  h ,  when  it  is  preceded 
by  numerals  ;  Roed.  Gramm.  §  113.  2.  c.  —  nnsurj ,  first  the  name  of 
Jacob's  oldest  son,  and  (afler  the  exile)  employed  also  for  the  name  of  the 

1 


2  Chap.  L  2. 

Jewish  country  ;  as  it  is  here.  —  K^  came.  Hengstenberg  (Authent. 
Dan.  p.  61)  translates  it  zog,  i.  e.  proceeded^  or  set  out,  viz.  upon  an  expe- 
dition. But  the  sequel  (and  besieged  if)  shows,  that  the  usual  sense  of 
Ka  (=  ioxofiai)  must  here  be  attached  to  the  word ;  and  so  I  have  ren- 
dered it  in  the  version  above  —  The  name  ^XMn^iins  is  probably  com- 
posed of  ina  =»  Mgrcury,  who  was  worshipped  bj  the  Babylonians, 

^t  Jk^  (chodan)  »»  deus,  and  ^to  ^  prince,  i.  e.  the  name  means 

prince  of  the  godNebo,  or  Mercury,  i.  e.  belonging  to  him,  and  so  of  high 
rank.  —  ^xj]  (either  Imperf.  Hiph.  of  the  root  'tis  ,  or  the  Imperf.  Kal 
of  ^!i:c  y  the  Pattah  of  the  final  syllable  being  adopted  because  of  the 
final  ^ ,  Boed.  Gr.  §  22.  2.  a  and  5.  Moreover,  a  shortened  Imperf. 
and  a  retracted  accent  are  normal  here,  Gramm.*  §  48.  b.,  2.  b.  The  hy 
(with  Sufil  it  becomes  *^\s)  lit.  means  against ;  but  here  it  qualifies  the 
preceding  verb,  and  the  construction  resembles  Isa.  7:  1,  rp\9  onkn  • 
b9  is  usually  found  after  this  verb  in  the  sense  of  besieging  ;  Lex.  ^^s 
No.  2.  (the  more  probable  stem.) 

(2)  And  the  Lord  p:ave  into  his  hand  Jchoiakim  king  of  Jndah  and  a  part  of  the 
vessels  of  the  hoase  of  God,  and  he  brought  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house 
of  his  god,  and  the  vessels  he  carried  tp  the  treasure  house  of  his  god. 

i'lja ,  into  or  in  his  hand,  very  frequently  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  designate  the  idea  df  putting  in  one's  power  or  at  his  disposaL    As  to 
the  fact  of  the  invasion  itself,  comp.  2  K.  24:  1.  —  s^^tj?  >  ^  P^^  ^ft 
(nsc;?  is  an  abridged  form  of  HK^p  »»  ri2<:sp  ,  from  n^;^)  .    It  is  disputed 
whether  a  is  vl prefix-formative  here  or  Cl  preposition.     I  regard  it  as  being 
the  latter,  i.  e.  as  derived  from  *(^ ,  the  Daghesh  which  we  should  expect 
in  the  p  being  omitted,  because  it  would  make  the  Sheva  vocal  under  this 
letter  in  case  of  its  insertion  ;  Gr.  §  20.  3.  b.    This  usage  of  omitting 
Daghesh  in  such  cases,  is  not  unfrequent.   Comp.  the  same  word,  although 
with  a  sense  somewhat  diverse,  in  Dan.  1: 15, 18.     Here  \heform  is  the 
same,  and  s  is  unquestionably  a  preposition  in  both  these  cases.     So  in 
Neh.  7: 70,  comp.  Ps.  135: 7.     In  2  Chron.  36: 7,  the  same  idea  as  here  is 
expressed  simply  by  *^b^^  ,  a  part  of  the  vessels,  instead  of  *^b3  rsppp  as 
in  our  text.    But  the  passage  in  2  Chron.,  I  cannot  well  doubt,  describes 
the  second  Invasion  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  close  of  Je- 
faoiakim's  reign,  when  this  king  was  put  in  chains  to  be  carried  to  Babylon, 
and  probably  died  in  this  condition,  Jer.  22:  18,  19.  36:  30.     Still  the 
occasion  and  the  t^;ansaction  are  of  the  like  nature  with  those  which  per* 


*  This  abridged  mode  of  citation  always  applies  to  my  edition  of  Roediger  s  He- 
brew Grammar. 


Chap.  L  2.  3 

tain  to  the  first  invasion.  At  the  first  invasion,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
made  Jehoiakim  the  Jewish  king  tributary  to  him,  rified  the  temple  of 
only  a  part  of  its  treasures ;  at  the  second,  he  took  away  another  portion 
of  them,  2  Chron.  36:  7.  At  the  third,  he  repeated  the  same  thing  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  2  K.  24: 13.  At  the  fourth  and  final  invasion  un- 
der Zedekiah,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  all  its  treasures  were  car- 
ried away,  together  with  king  Zedekiah,  his  family,  and  his  court,  2  K. 
25:  6 — 20.  A  part  of  these  treasures  were  brought  back  under  Cyrus, 
Ezra  1:  7 ;  and  the  rest  under  Darius,  Ezra  6:  5. 

TO^3^5  and  he  brought  them  —  who  ?  where  ?  The  vessels  and  Jehoia- 
kim, (for  the  verb  of  itself  with  its  suffix  might  easily  have  this  meaning), 
or  only  the  vessels  ?  The  latter  only,  as  the  sequel  shows ;  for  surely  he 
did  not  bring  Jehoiakim  and  put  htm  in  the  treasure-house  of  his  god. 
As  the  actual  coming  of  Jehoiakim  to  Babylon  is  not  here  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  he  died  on  the  way,  afler  he  was  taken  captive  and  bound 
in  fetters,  2  Chron.  36:  6;  see  and  comp.  Jer.  22:  18,  19.  36:  30.  — 
Land  of  Sfdnar  is  the  old  name  for  the  province  of  Babylon ;  see  in  Gen. 
10: 10.  11:  2.  Isa.  11: 11.  Zech.  5: 11,  the  last  two  cases  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  poetic  use.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  not  yet  been  developed. 
—  And  the  same  vessels  did  he  bring  to  the  house  of  his  god,  is  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  last  part  of  the  verse.  As  to  the  version  above,  we  may 
render  the  second  M^nn  by  deposited,  (Sept.  dnr^QBiGato,  safety  conveyed 
or  carried),  which  will  preserve  the  sense,  and  avoid  a  seeming  tau- 
tology in  case  we  here  render  it  brought.  In  fact,  M^sn  often  means  intro- 
duced, iiaq)iQetP  (Sept.),  and  corresponds  to  oain^] ,  and  he  put  or  deposited 
them,  in  2  Chron.  36: 7.  The  writer  first  designates,  generally,  the  depor- 
tation of  a  part  of  the  vessels  to  Babylon,  and  then  he  names  the  particu- 
lar locality  where  they  were  there  deposited.  He  had  special  reasons  for 
so  doing,  in  reference  to  a  part  of  his  subsequent  history ;  see  Dan.  5:  3, 
4,  23.  Besides,  the  clause  in  question  leads  us  to  see,  that  the  vessels  were 
in  safe  keeping,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  motive  was  probably  to  make 
acceptable  presents  {ata&rmara,  as  the  Greeks  called  them  in  such  cases), 
to  his  god  Belus  —  a  thank-ofiering  for  the  victories  he  had  won,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  evidence  of  his  glorying  that  Belus  was  more  powerful 
than  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  The  famous  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon, 
is  known  to  all.  That  the  vessels  were  put  into  the  treasure-house 
shows,  moreover,  both  the  precaution  taken  for  their  safe-keeping  and 
the  value  attached  to  them.  All  the  temples  of  antiquity  had  treasure- 
houses,  from  which  the  priests  were  supported;  see  Num.  31:  48 — 54. 
Josh.  6:  19.  Comp.  Mai  3:  10.  Neh.  13:  5, 12,  13. 
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As  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  neither  Kings,  Chron., 
or  Jeremiah  give  any  date  ;  but  the  facts  recorded  by  Berosus  show,  that  it 
could  not  be  later  than  the  time  named  in  v.  1,  for  it  was  not  possible  to 
subdue  all  those  countries  in  less  than  two  years.  That  the^r^r  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  25: 1.  40:  2),  does  not  con- 
tradict this ;  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  (not  Daniel)  reckoned  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's first  year  as  beginning  with  his  mission  upon  the  western  invasion, 
and  a  small  part  of  that  year  fell  in  with  the  closing  part  of  Jehoiakim's  third 
year,  while  probably  the  greatest  part  of  that  first  year  corresponded  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  For  the  full  discussion  of  these  disputed  matters, 
and  justification  of  this  statement,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Excursus 
at  the  close  of  Chap.  L 


(3)  And  the  kin^  commanded  Ashpenaz,  the  chief  of  his  ennuchs,  to  bring  some 
of  the  sons  tf  l-irncl,  both  of  the  royal  seed  and  of  the  nobles, 

The  phrase  b  '^rK'ai  means  to  command;  see  in  Esth.  1:17.  4:13.  9:14. 
1  Chron.  21: 17  ;  mostly  in  the  later  Hebrew.  Sometimes  'irK  has  this 
sense  before  a  verb  Iraperf.  with  1  conversive,  and  even  before  the  Ace 
This  meaning  is  the  usual  one  in  Arabic ;  and  very  frequent  in  the  Chal- 
dee,  see  Dan.  2: 12, 46.  3: 13, 19,  20.  4:  23.  6:  2L  — Ashpenaz  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  conjectural  etymologies  ;  but  none  of  them  are  satis- 
factory. —  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  In  the  later  Hebrew,  3*^  (originally 
much  oTgreaT)  is  equivalent  to  *^b ,  prince  or praefect ;  in  Chaldee,  this  is 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word  as  a  noun,  e.  g.  in  fiab-shakeh,  Rab-saris, 
Rab-mag,  etc.  In  the  N.Test.  qu^^i,  (our  present  Rahbi)^  seems  specially 
to  designate  a  leader  in  teaching.  As  to  *i*^D'^'nD  (with  Qamets  under  D , 
sometimes  treated  as  mutable  and  sometimes  as  immutable),  there  is  ev- 
ery probability  that  the  translation  here  given  {eunuchs)  is  the  true  one. 
The  olxovofio^'  of  an  oriental  king  had  charge  of  his  household,  including 
his  Harem  and  all  his  house  servants,  the  male  part  of  which  of  course 
were  eunuchs.  To  such  an  one  would  belong  the  training  up  of  servants 
who  were  to  be  the  personal  waiters  of  the  king.  That  young  persons  of 
royal  descent  and  of  noble  families  should  be  chosen  for  such  a  service, 
is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Baby- 
lonian king,  and  the  customs  of  the  East.  The  proud  title,  king  of  kings, 
carries  with  it  the  implication  that  kings  are  servants  of  the  great  monarch. 
That  young  lads  should  be  chosen  for  such  a  service,  was  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  They  could  easily  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
the  customs  of  the  court,  and  were  specially  capable  of  great  personal  ac- 
tivity,    la  some  passages  (see  Ges.  Lex.)  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 

the  original  idea  D^^^^b  (from  b'^b    ^SiHSO  i  casiravit)  is  retained  ;  e.  g. 
Gen.  37:  36.  39:  1.     At  all  events,  the  leading  sense  occasionally  is 
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amrtier  or  court-officer.  Among  oriental  kings,  their  greatest  confidants 
have  been  of  this  class  of  persons.  In  the  Turkish  court,  the  Kislar  Aga 
is  an  officer  of  the  like  kind.  Comp.  n-^ah  an  in  Esth.  1:8.  —  «*^30^  >  ^o 
hring,  i.  e.  carry  or  convej,  viz.  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  So  C.  B. 
Mich,  and  Bos. ;  but  Lengerke  understands  the  command  as  having  re- 
spect to  captives  already  arrived  at  Babylon.  But  if  this  were  the  case, 
why  not  employ  nnj^b  to  take,  rather  than  K-^an  to  convey  ?  Yet  in  the 
particular  sense  of  bringing  them  into  the  place  of  their  training,  this  view 
of  Leng.  might  be  admitted. 

Sons  of&raelm^  Israelites,  i.  e.  posterity  of  Jacob  or  Israel.  This  was 
the  first  meaning ;  the  second  was  the  ten  tribes,  who  revolted  with  Jero- 
boam ;  and  after  the  exile,  the  name  was  again  used  in  its  primitive  sense, 
as  it  is  here.  The  sequel  designates  the  narrow  limits  of  the  choice  to 
be  made  by  Ashpenaz.  That  "^aaTa  is  employed  to  designate  some  of  the 
sons,  is  agreeable  to  common  usage ;  see  Ges.  Lex.  y^ .  —  Both  of  the 
royal  seed  and  of  the  naUes.  Such  a  translation  makes  this  clause  an 
epexegetical  limitation  of  the  preceding  expression.  C.  B.  Mich,  makes 
three  classes,  by  interpreting  the  three  classes  as  coordinate ;  and  so  Ro- 
senm.  This  is  a  possible,  but  not  a  probable,  interpretation. —  nasibsr^  T^i^q , 
lit.  seed  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  kingly  power,  i.  e.  of  royal  descent ;  see 
the  same  idiom  (which  belongs  to  the  later  Hebrew)  in  2  K.  25: 25.  Jer. 
41: 1.  Ezek.  17: 13.  —  ta'^iari'iBn  ,  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  Pehlvi/)ar- 
dom,  Sanscrit  ^oMama  »>  primores,  magnates,  nobles.  The  Greek  nq^- 
Tog  seems  to  be,  originally,  of  the  same  origin.  The  word  receives  the 
form  of  the  Heb.  plural  here;  as  transplanted  words  frequently  do. 
Good  is  the  version  of  Josephus  (Archaeol.  X.  10.  1),  rovg  evyBpeatd- 
Tovg ;  so  Polychronius,  ttav  evyevav,  Comp.  in  this  the  fulfilment  of  Isa. 
89:  7.  The  whole  transaction  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  oriental 
customs. 

(4)  Toaog  lads,  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  and  of  goodly  appearance,  and  t>killed 
in  every  kind  of  wisdom,  and  acquainted  with  knowledge,  and  discerning  in  8cience, 
snd  who  were  able  to  stand  in  waiting  at  the  palace  of  the  king ;  and  to  teach  them 
the  writing  and  the  language  of  the  Chaldees. 

The  word  tr*i^';  ia,  in  our  English  version,  translated  children.  Of 
itself  it  does  not  determine  the  age;  and  it  may  be  rendered  boys,  youth, 
or  y(nmg  lads,  as  above.  The  Persians  began  education,  properly  so 
called,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  (Flat  Aldb.  I.  §  37) ;  and  the  young  man's 
age  of  action  was  seventeen,  (Cyrop.  I.  2).  In  all  probability,  the  He- 
brew lads  in  question  were  some  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
•elected.    The  nocm  ta*;*!^*;  is  in  the  Aoc.,  and  depends  on  the  Inf.  M*^nnb ; 
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which  latter  depends  on  ^^K^i .  This  shows  that  the  Soph  Pasuq  ( : ) 
does  not  always  divide  the  verses  according  to  the  sense  or  grammatical 
construction ;  comp.  2  Sam.  17: 27 — 29,  where  is  a  notable  example  of  a 
similar  nature.  No  Uemish^  etc. ;  such  a  custom  still  pervades  the  East, 
e.  g.  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  courts,  as  to  the  selection  of  personal 
servants.  Everything  is  required  to  be  beautiful  or  magnificent,  which 
surrounds  the  person  of  the  king.  DiiKia  »»  Qsiia  s^  Greek  fjuHfiog,  which 
has.the  same  sense.  —  f^vt'vq  '^aitt'j ,  lit.  goodly  of  appearance,  Gramm. 
§110,  2.  —  D*'b''3to^,  Part.  Iliph.,  but  divested  of  its  causative  sense,  in 
case  we  translate  it  shiUed^  inteUigent;  but  if  we  revert  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  root  {to  look),  we  may  see  that  it  is  used  elliptically 
in  Hiphil  »» causing  [the  mind]  to  look  or  attend  to,  and  as  a  consequence 
skiQecL  —  ^^^n ,  wisdom,  is  of  widely  extended  meaning  in  Hebrew,  im- 
porting (in  its  largest  sense)  a  knowledge  of  all  things,  i.  e.  of  what  is 
true  respecting  them,  and  here  employed  as  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
English  word  learning.  —  nr"!  '^>*y^) ,  Part.  Const,  pi.  Gramm.  §  132, 1. 6  ; 
acquainted  with  knowledge  ^  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  idea  in  another 
form,  for  the  sake  of  intensity.  So  also  is  it  with  the  clause,  discerning 
in  science ;  '*3*^a'a  importing  properly  the  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween things,  or  of  discerning  their  properties  and  relations.  Construc- 
tion as  before.  This  accumulation  of  different  phrases  nearly  equivalent 
in  meaning,  is  after  the  common  usage  of  the  Hebrews,  and  plainly,  as 
has  been  remarked,  is  intended  to  designate  intensity  of  expression,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  the  simple  declaration,  skilled  in  knowledge  of  every 
kind.  —  rp ,  lit.  strength,  force,  here  ability,  power.  —  *it?b ,  standing  was 
the  position  of  waiters  in  readiness  to  do  their  master's  will.  Hence  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  verb  Tqs ,  viz.  serve,  minister  to,  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v. 
1.  a.  Usually  it  is  followed,  in  such  cases,  by  *^a&b  before,  joined  with 
the  designation  of  the  person  served,  as  in  v.  5.  —  b3*jri ,  palace,  i.  e.  a 

large  magnificent  building ;  which  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  verb  JlCuO, 
to  he  great  or  hfty.  The  word  is  properly  generic,  and  so  may  designate 
9k  palace,  or  (as  often)  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  —  &7a^^^ ,  ond  to  teach  them, 
which  falls  back,  as  to  construction,  upon  the  ^^K^i  of  v.  3 ;  for  Ashpe- 
naz  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the  Jewish  lads.  —  ^Bb ,  lit  tm<- 
ing.  The  accent  (  Tiphha)  separates  it  from  the  sequel,  and  shows  that 
the  Punctators  took  it  as  not  in  the  const,  state  before  D*«^iaa  (implied), 
but  as  standing  by  itself,  and  meaning  hooks  or  literature.  This  is  made 
probable  by  nsb'bsa  in  v.  17,  which  cannot  mean  merely  every  kind  of 
alphabetic  characters,  but  every  kind  of  literature.  Gesenius  (in  Lex.) 
nnderstands  it  as  meaning  the  written  characters  of  the  Chaldee ;  and 
this,  at  first  view,  seems  tke  most  facile  interpretation ;  but  v.  17  appears 
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plainly  to  modify  it  —  The  tongue  of  the  ChdJLiun  is  differentlj  interpreted. 
Lengerke  sajs  it  designates  the  proper  language  of  the  original  barba- 
rian Chaldees  from  northern  Mesopotamia;  and  Maurer  (Comm.  in  loc) 
appears  inclined  to^  this,  and  also  HaTemick  (Comm.).  Also  Winer 
(Cbald.  Gramm.  p.  15,  English  version,  ed.  Hackett)  seems  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  it  But  in  Dan.  2:  4,  the  Chaldees  address  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  Aramaean  (n*n:nK),  and  he  replies  in  the  same  tongue. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  court  language  of  that  period.  Comp. 
2  Sangs  18:  26.  Isa.  36:  11.  Ezra  4:  7,  where  the  same  appellation  oc- 
curs. That  it  should  here  be  called  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldees  is  natu- 
ral enough,  since  the  court  was  principally  made  up  of  Chaldeans.  That 
the  Chaldees,  in  their  original  and  barbarous  state,  (provided  we  admit 
that  those  northern  barbarians  had  emigrated  into  Babylonia),  had  a 
written  language,  is  very  improbable.  Rabshakeh,  the  commander  of 
the  Assyrian  forces,  addressed  the  Jewish  courtiers  in  Hebrew,  (Isa.  36: 
11) ;  and  he  is  invited  by  them  to  speak  in  Aramaean.  That  the  court 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  the  same  language,  Dan.  2: 4  seq.  shows.  But 
the  young  Jewish  lads  in  question,  probably  were  not  acquainted  with  it 
so  early  in  life  as  when  they  went  into  exile.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taught  it  That  it  was  a  written  language,  would 
appear  from  nsD  being  connected  with  it,  in  our  text.  With  Ros.  in 
loc,  Ges.  and  Hitzig  on  Isa.  36:  11,  and  C.  B.  Michaelis  (Comm.  in 
Hagiog.),  I  deem  it  most  probable,  that  the  same  language,  i.  e.  Aror 
maeanrChaideej  is  meant  here,  as  in  Dan.  2:  4. 

(5)  And  the  king  assigned  to  them  a  daily  allowance  from  the  delicate  viands  of 
the  king  and  from  the  wine  which  he  drank,  and  that  they  should  be  nurtured  three 
jears,  and  after  the  close  of  them  that  they  should  stand  in  waiting  before  the  king. 

T^-n,  Imperf.  Piel  of  nja,  Gramm.  §  74.  Note  9.  —  dt^  w,  lit.  the 
thing  of  a  day^  L  e.  quotidianum^  something  belonging  to  the  day ;  which 
is  made  still  more  specific  by  hoi'^a,  on  each  day^  lit.  during  its  day;  see 
Luke  11:  3,  ro  xa^'  ^fiigav.  The  English  expression,  used  in  the  ver- 
sion above,  gives  the  exact  idea  of  the  whole  phrase.  So  the  Hebrews 
say :  nsun  nav »»  each  year  ;  D9&a  d^d  =  once  as  before  or  one  time  as 
another,  etc.  —  ^ana^  is  evidently  a  foreign  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
18  probably  given  in  the  translation.    The  most  facile  etymology  seems 

to  be  the  old  Persian  sU  4>L>  (pad-bah) /aMer'«  meat,  i.  e.  kin^s  foody 
and  so  it  designates  figuratively  delicate  viands,  costly  bits,  or  choice 
food.  This  agrees  well  with  the  other  passages  where  the  word  is  em- 
ployed, viz.  in  vs.  8,  13,  15,  16.   11:  26;    and  also  with  the  Syiiac 

1^3^ ,  as  employed  by  Ephrem  Syrus  (I.  382  F.  423  A.),  and  by 
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« 

Bar  Hebraeas  (p.  331),  to  designate  dfuntieSf  luzunaus  food  So  Gese- 
nius,  Winer  (in  Lex.),  Van  Bohlen  (Symb.  ad  inteip.  SS.  e  ling.  Pere.), 
Rosenm.,  Maurer,  and  Lengerke  (Comm.)  ;  but  Lorsbach  (Arcfaiv.  etc* 

n.  s.  312  f.)  prefers  the  etymology  from  c^lj  (pot)  idol  and  sL  (hah) 
food;  to  which  Havernick  and  Furst  (Concord.  Heb.)  give  their  hearty 
assent  But  the  context  (see  v.  8,  specially  v.  10,  where  iD^a  is  substi- 
tuted for  aarjB ,  with  vs.  13,  15, 16)  shows  that  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
king  is  assigned  to  the  young  Hebrews,  and  not  merely  such  food  as  is 
presented  to  idols,  on  feast-days  appropriate  to  the  honoring  of  them. 
Of  course,  the  former  sense  is  preferable. 

Very  different  conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  passage,  in  respect  to  the  alleged 
demeanor  of  Daniel.  I^engerke  (Comm.)  and  others  argue,  that  it  was  only  dnring 
the  Maccabaean  times  that  such  superstition  about  food  existed  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  that  the  author  of  the  book  drew  his  views  from  that  source,  and  must 
have  lived  at  that  time ;  while  Havernick  and  others,  urging  the  view  of  Lorsbach  as 
to  etymology,  strenuously  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Daniel  on  the  ground  of  avoiding 
participation  in  idolatrous  feasts.  Both  parties  seem  to  have  made  too  much  of  the 
matter.  Daniel  needs  no  other  vindication  than  the  pemsal  of  Lev.  11:4  seq.  20: 
25,  and  th»  consideration,  that  oftentimes  the  king's  choice  food  would  not  only  con- 
sist  of  animals  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  but  also  that  not  unfrcquently  what  had  been 
presented  before  idols  would  be  furnished  for  him.  The  same  was  the  case  with  his 
wine.  Of  course,  as  conscientious  Jews,  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  bound  to 
avoid  eating  it  indiscriminately,  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  shun  it.  Such  demeanor 
was  peculiar  to  no  age,  as  it  respected  sincere  disciples  of  Moses.  To  represent  such 
abstinence  as  a  grave  argument  for  the  composition  of  the  book  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  (so  Lengerke),  is  little  short  of  trifling.  Even  if  Daniel's  conduct  was 
tinctured  with  superstition,  was  there  no  case  of  this  nature  before  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees? 

The  -^  before  Sians  means  (as  often  elsewhere)  some  of,  a  portion  of; 
and  so  also  before  the  following  y^ .  —  I'^tni^p ,  lit  of  his  drinking,  i.  e. 
what  he  drank.  The  noun  is  sing.,  although  it  appears  to  have  a  plur. 
suffix ;  for  in  nouns  from  roots  Ah ,  the  original  third  radical  (*«)  oflen 
returns  before  a  suffix,  when  the  noun  is  in  the  singular,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  plural ;  Gramm.  §  91,  9,  in  Note.  —  Q^^J^'t  *  ^^  ^ 
grow  them,  or  to  make  them  grow  large  ;  hence  to  educate  or  ntirture^iem. 
— Three  years,  the  Ace  of  time,  Gramm .  §1 1 6, 2.  For  the  plural  Q'^a^  with 
a  numeral,  §  118, 2.  —  ^^p^  >  /'wn  or  after  the  termination  of  them,  viz- 
the  years ;  Dag.  forte  omitted  in  the  p ,  §  20,  3.  5.  —  ^"1^;^^  >  as  before, 
stand  in  waiting ;  for  the  form  of  the  vowels,  see  §  62.  3.  This  verb 
also  depends  on  )'q^^  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse ;  so  that  we  have  here, 
first  an  Ace.  case,  then  an  Lif.,  and  lastly  a  verb  in  the  Subj. ;  all  de- 
pendent on  the  same  verb.     Such  changes  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
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tence,  i.  e.  such  a  mixtare  of  different  constructions  after  the  same  verb, 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew;  comp.  Isa.  32:  6. 

(6)  And  there  were  among  them  some  of  the  sons  of  Jadah,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah. 

These  names,  like  all  other  proper  names  in  Hebrew,  are  significant 
But  I  need  not  repeat  here  what  the  reader  will  find  in  his  Lexicon. 
What  the  writer  designs  to  say  is,  that  while  there  was  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish captives,  those  named  were  selected  from  them,  as  having  something 
in  their  appearance  that  was  promising  or  prepossessing. 

(7)  And  the  chief  of  the  eunacbs  assigned  names  to  them :  to  Daniel  he  assigned 
Belieshazzar ;  and  to  Hananiah,  Shadrach :  and  to  Misbael,  Meshach ;  and  to  Aza- 
riahf  Abed-nego. 

These  new  names  also  are  significant ;  and  the  Lexicon  sufficiently 
develops  their  probable  etymology.  A  custom,  like  this,  of  imposing 
oew  names  when  persons  entered  upon  a  new  condition  or  new  relations 
in  life,  is  extensively  developed  in  the  O.  Test :  see  Ahram  and  Abror 
ham^  Gen.  17:  5;  Joseph  and  Zaphnath-Paaneah^  Gen.  41:  45;  comp. 
2  Sam.  12:  24,  25.  2  K.  23:  34.  24:  17  (a  case  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  concerned).  £sth.  2:  7.  £z.  5:  14  comp.  with  Hag.  1:  14.  2:  2, 
21.  So  in  N.  Test :  Mark  3: 16, 17.  These  names,  thus  imposed  anew, 
generally  designate  something  which  is  intended  to  honor  the  persons 
who  receive  them,  or  to  honor  the  god  that  is  worshipped  by  him  who 
imposes  them,  or  to  commemorate  some  event  that  is  interesting,  etc 
Thus  Belteshazzar  ^=^ prince  ofBel^  i.  e.  a  prince  to  whom  Bel  is  regarded 
as  propitious,  or  to  whom  the  giver  of  the  name  wishes  Bel  to  be  propi- 
tious, etc.  —  Of  "iM  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  We 
have  no  knowledge,  from  any  other  quarter,  of  such  a  divinity  among  the 
Habylonians ;  but  we  find  ina ,  i.  e.  the  planet  Mercury,  in  many  names. 
Gtesenius  supposes  i^a  to  stand  for  Isa .  C.  B.  Michaelis  conjectures  that 
the  word  comes  from  naa  to  shine,  so  that  it  means  the  splendid  one.  This 
conjecture  seems  plausible. 

(8)  And  Daniel  anzioosly  sought  that  he  might  not  defile  himself  with  the  deli- 
cate viands  of  the  king  and  with  the  wine  which  he  drank,  and  he  made  request  of 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  that  he  might  not  defile  himself. 

•ia^-b?  . .  .  DOJ1  ,  lit  put  it  to  his  heart  =  the  English  took  it  to  hearty 

i.  e.  was  anxious,  solicitous,  concerned ;  Gres.  Lex.  rAvs  2.  h.    For  the 

form  of  the  verb,  see  §  71.  n.  7.  —  'nCK ,  conj.  that ;  see  Lex.  B.  —  For 

the  form  of  i»ann  (Hithp.),  see  §  63,  3.  —  l-^rido  as  above,  in  the  sing. 

—  bstar-j ,  in  Pause,  §  29,  4.  o.    The  probable  ground  of  this  request 

may  be  found  in  the  precepts  recorded  in  Lev.  11:  4  seq.  20:  25. 
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(9)  And  Odd  mada  Daniel  an  objetl  o(  kindness  and  comp^eion  before  the  chief 
oribe«uiiach9.  (Lit  God  gave  Daniel  lokindnesa,  etc) 

VH'!}  1  S  ^5,  2. —  The  article  before  c"rrb»  is  designed  lo  be  emphatic, 
the  God,  viz.  of  the  Hebrews,  or  t/ie  tmly  true  God.  —  ''Cn^  etc.  lo  kind- 
ness, etc.,  the  literal  form  of  expression  we  cannot  Euccestifullj  imilate  in 
the  English  language.  In  the  later  Hebrew,  ^  stands  not  unfrequentlj 
(see  Lex.)  before  the  Ace. ;  and  verbs  of  givinef  govern  two  AccusaliveE, 
§  136,  2.     But  here,  this  is  tiot  a  probable  solution  of  the  conslniction. 

—  ••itii ,  be/ore  or  in  the  viete  of,  referring  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
kindnes3  proceeded. 

(10)  And  the  chief  of  the  ennaclis  eaid  to  Daniel  i  1  fear  my  master  the  king,  who 
baih  appointed  jonr  food  and  vonr  drink ;  for  wh}'  should  lie  sec  jonr  counienanccs 
sad,  more  than  [the  eoantenanccs]  of  ihe  lads  who  are  of  3'our  age,  and  you  ihas 
make  mc  forfeit  mj  head  lo  the  king  % 

lci<»i  ,  5  67,  1.  —  srr  Part.  §  49,  2.  a,  S  131,  2.  a,  §  132,  1.  a.  — 
inB  ,  sing.,  different  from  ■'jSs  or  ^Hx ,  which  are  in  the  plur.  with  sufiT. 

—  BsiRi^ia ,  sing,  again,  as  in  v.  5,  altliough  the  stiff,  appears  to  belong 
to  eplur.  noun;  see  in  §91,9,—  ira\  "iO» . /or  toAy ;  see  -iris  in  Deut, 
8:24.  Judg.  9:17.  andLex.  B.  3. ;  also  ricW  in  Cant.  1:7.'  Gesenius 
and  Lengeriie  render  the  two  worda  as  =  ne,  connecting  the  clause  thus : 

I  fear . . .  test  he  should  tee,  etc,  and  they  compare  the  Syriac  |l^;  ^ 
letl,  thai  not,  and  the  Syr.,  Chald.,  Ar.,  \^,  Ks,  Lo  ,  ne,  hit,  not. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  well  enough  developed  by  this  interpre- 
tation, but  not  the  shape  of  the  phraseology-.  Doubtless  na^  is  em- 
ployed in  quesUons  that  are  tantamount  to  a  negative  or  prohibition ; 
but  there  is  no  need,  in  any  case,  of  directly  assuming  the  negative  as  the 
meaning  of  rvah  .  Comp.  moreover  Neh.'6:  3.  Ecc.  5:  5.  7:  16,  17. 
Bosenm.  and  Maurer  defend  the  meaning  first  given.  —  D'^Bii,  Part.,  sad, 
tetricus,  i.  e.  gloomy,  sour,  ^  axvOgand,  M&lt.  6: 16,  The  ideaof  *cowi- 
ing,  whether  from  anger  or  suffering,  seems  to  be  the  true  literal  notion 
afibced  to  the  word.  —  Before  O'-n^^n  there  is  an  implied  repetition  of 
•<»  {/aee),  which  breviloquence  here  omits ;  see  the  like  in  the  Chaldee 
of  4:  13,  30.  —  o?^**?*,  lit.  according  to  t/our  age,  i.  e.  your  conleropo- 
rariestor-tfaose  of  the  same  age.  i-'S  properly  means  orlns,  a  circle; 
and  ln-iioi\  both  in  Heb.  and  Arabic,  age,  jstta.  The  secondary  meaning 
of  the  wovi  (exultatitm)  would  be  inappropriate  here. — cn2;m,from3sn, 
and  forti)l[iga  regular  Fiel,§  71, 7;  lit.  ori^m  ye  will  malx guiUy  my  head, 
etc.  The  word  ^luefi  may  have  either  a  literal  or  a  tropical  sense.  Id 
the  former  case,  the  whole  phrase  means  what  the  translation  above  ex- 
presses.   Lengerke  renders  the  verb  by  verwiria,  i.  e.  forfeit.  The  idea 
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is,  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  decapitation,  or  to  strangolation.  The 
tropical  sense  would  be :  Endanger  mj  life ;  for  iDVh  maj  be  used  in 
such  a  sense,  1  Sam.  29:  4 ;  and  so  head  b  used  with  us. 

(11)  And  Daniel  said  to  Meltsar,  whom  the  chief  of  the  ennnchs  had  njipointed 
over  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  A7.ariah  ; 

*i:cban ,  probablj  a  word  from  the  old  Persian,  ^mLo  ,  praefectus 

vini,  i.  e.  butler  or  steward,  the  derivation  being  from  a  foreign  source 

like  that  of  manj  other  names  in  this  book.    Most,  probablj  all,  of  the 

proper  names  were  originally  appellatives;  and  hence  their  significance. 

In  the  present  cas^,  the  tuxme  of  office  seems  to  go  over  into,  or  to  be 

used  as,  a  kind  of  proper  name ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  us.    It  might  be 

rendered  chief  butler  or  iteward;  for  the  article  prefixed  to  it  seems  to 

indicate  such  a  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  article  is  not  usually  prefixed  to 

strictly  proper  names,  §  108. 1.    It  would  seem,  from  this  verse,  that  the 

care  of  the  young  Hebrews,  in  respect  to  nutriment,  was  assigned  by  Ashpe- 

naz,  the  head  master  of  the  king's  household,  appropriately  to  the  steward ; 

who  in  the  present  case  was  addressed  by  Daniel,  because  he  sustained 

ibis  office.     What  was  said  by  Daniel  ('^'Si<'"^)  is  related  in  the  next  verse; 

so  that  the  division  of  the  verses  here  by  a  Soph  Pamq  is  inappropriate, 

because  t\)e  next  verse  properly  constitutes  the  Ace  after  the  verb  just 

named. 

(12)  Make  trial  now  of  thy  servants,  for  ten  days ;  and  let  them  give  us  of  the 
Tegetables  that  we  may  eat,  and  water  that  we  may  drink. 

D3,  Imper.  Piel  of  nw ,  §  48,  5.  §  74.  n.  9.  —  «3 ,  now  or  1  pray 
thee,  intensive,  i.  e.  increasing  the  energy  of  the  request  —  Thy  servants, 
i.  e.  the  speaker  uses  the  third  person  plural,  in  describing  himself  and 
his  companions,  instead  of  the  first  person,  us.  Such  was  the  usual  mode 
of  courteous  address  to  superiors,  among  the  Hebrews,  inasmuch  as  they 
avoided  the  use  of  /and  thou  in  addresses  of  this  nature ;  Ges.  Lehrgeb. 
p.  742.  —  Ten  days.  Ace  of  time,  §  116,  2.  On  the  special  import  of  ten, 
see  remarks  on  v.  20  below.  —  ^sr]*;') ,  §  65,  2,  lit.  and  let  them  give, 
§  125,  3.  c;  no  definite  subject  to  the  verb  being  mentioned,  it  may  be 
rendered  either  in  the  passive  ^  let  there  he  given,  or  in  the  active  «=  let 
same  give,  §  134. 3.  h»  —  y^  of  or  some  of  see  Lex.  —  D'^s'im ,  lit  things 
sowed,  i.  e.  vegetables  in  this  case,  such  as  pulse,  lentiles,  salads,  etc.  (not 
bread-corn)  ;  with  the  article,  §  107,  n.  1.  i.  —  ntefi^S"; ,  §  48, 3.  •]  that 
conj.,  §  152.  L  e.  —  Q*;io  omits  the  yq  before  it,  §  151, 4,  or  else  there  is 
a  change  of  construction.  It  omits  the  article  also,  as  unnecessary  for  the 
sake  of  dbtinction.    In  the  preceding  case,  tEe  dass  of  [eatable]  vegeta- 
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bles  is  adverted  to,  bj  employing  the  article.  Such  occurrences  as  to 
the  use  and  omission  of  the  article  before  nouns  apparently  in  the  same 
predicament,  are  not  unfrequent ;  see  Fs.  104: 18.  105: 18.  107:  4.  114: 
4,  6.  117: 1.  118:  8,  9.  121:  6.  125:  4,  etc 

(13)  And  let  oar  conntenance  and  the  coantenance  of  the  young  lads  who  eat  the 
delicate  viands  of  the  king  be  inspected  before  thee,  and  according  to  what  thou  shall 
see,  deal  with  thy  servants. 

JiK'j;^'] ,  Niph.  Imperf.  of  hK";  ;  plur.^  because  both  't3*^«7«  and  the  fol- 
lowing riicrq  are  the  subjects  of  the  verb.  Plainly  tzvpiq  is  sing,  in  both 
cases,  §  91,  9.  The  n  before  D*4aM  is  a  relative  demonstrative  «>  wkoj 
§  107  (at  the  beginning).  —  hK^^tn  ^^i<^) ,  not  (with  most  translators),  cu 
it  shall  seem  good  (Sept  xa&mg  iav  ^slrig),  but  according  to  that  which 
thou  mayest  see,  i.  e.  according  to  our  appearance.  So  Theodotion :  xa< 
xa^co;  iav  tdxjg.  The  final  vowel  here  in  HK^n  (Tsere,  and  not  the  nor- 
mal Seghol)y  is  plainly  after  the  analogy  of  the  Aramaean,  §  74.  n.  17.  — 
?j*i'ia5  =  t£«,  as  in  v.  12. 

(14)  And  he  hearkened  to  them  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and  he  made  trial  of 
them  ten  days. 

In  ^S'nb ,  the  article  is  so  specific  that  it  approaches  very  ^ear  to  the 
demonstrative ;  as  in  &i'»n .  —  The  demonst  n^n  renders  still  more  in- 
tensive  the  specification.  —  CBa*; ,  §  74,  n.  19,  Piel  Imperf.  of  TOJ  with 
suffix. 

(15)  And  after  the  close  often  days  their  countenance  appeared  fairer,  and  [they 
were]  fuller  in  flesh,  than  all  the  lads  who  ate  the  delicate  viands  of  the  king. 

• 

n^jsia  as  in  v.  5.  lit.  the  cutting  off,  and  so  it  may  mean  part  or  portion 
as  in  V.  2,  ovendy  close,  as  in  v.  5  and  here.  The  fem.  ending  n-  has  a 
Qamets  immutable ;  §  79.  n.  2.  b.  §  84.  V.  13.  Dagh.  in  p  omitted  as  be- 
fore in  V.  5.  —  riM'na ,  sing,  (and  so  also  the  subject  of  this  verb,  viz.  the  fol- 
lowing DrPK^'Q ,  which  the  sing,  aio  plainly  shows),  lit  showed  itself  ^=^  ap- 
peared, 'iba  ''K'^'^a*!  J  §  110,  2.  The  pronoun  m  they  were  (§  119.  2), 
is  implied  here  afler  ^ira ,  and  seems  to  be  omitted  because  the  preced- 
ing noun  has  it,  and  so  it  might  easily  be  supplied.  *^K'^'^a  lit,  fat ;  the 
more  comely  mode  of  expression  among  us  employs  futt,  in  such  cases. 
I  have  translated  fuller,  because  the  "{^  which  follows,  shows  that  the 
adjective  is  to  be  understood  in  the  comparative  sense,  §  117, 1.  This  in- 
fiuence  of  yo  extends  back  also  to  m'o ,  and  so  we  may  translate  fairer. 
The  Part  D^^bsKii  appropriately  denotes  continued  action,  and  such  a 
Part,  is  of  any  tense  demanded  by  the  context ;  §  181, 1. 
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(16)  Anil  Mellsar  took  away  tbeir  dclicioas  viands  ami  the  wine  which  they  drank, 
and  gAYc  them  Tegetabres. 

»ib3 ,  Part « the  Lat,  Imperf.  ^rhen  joined  (as  here)  with  hjn ,  §  181, 
2.  e  ;  took  away,  removed,  Lex.  s.  ▼.  2.  d,  —  B7^P)ti3p ,  lit  the  wine  of  their 
drinking  ;  sing,  as  before.  —  '}ra  as  Mtsa  above,  h^h'j  being  implied,  de- 
noting continued  or  repeated  action  in  the  past,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Imperfect 

(17)  And  those  four  lads  —  to  them  God  gave  knowledge  and  intelligence  in 
every  kind  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  moreover,  Daniel  nnderstood  every  kind  of  vision 
•nd  dreams. 

Heb.  lit  As  to  those  lads,  the  four  of  them,  being  in  the  case  abs.  here ; 
S  142, 2.  onranM  ,§118, 1.  c,  in  apposition  here  with  the  preceding  noun, 
and  epexegetical.  See  the  like  construction  of  the  numeral  in  Ezek .  1 
8, 10.  10:  10, 12.  —  ^3^}?  9  Inf.  Hiph.  nominascens,  i.  e.  it  is  used  here 
as  a  noun  in  the  Ace.  §  128,  1.  —  ^&D  learning,  see  t.  4.  As  it  has  no 
article,  and  is  preceded  by  bs ,  the  whole  phrase  designates  every  kind  of 
learning,  —  nttsn  as  in  v.  4.     b^^ni ,  the  Vav  here  stands  before  a  clause 

•^  TIT  ~'    T   I  ' 

designating  some  contrast  or  distinction,  which  is  also  implied  in  our  Eng- 
lish moreover,  i.  e.  something  more  may  be  said  of  Daniel,  who  is  here 
distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  some  additional  endowment  —  *)*^art 
(Hiph.),  although  it  has  often  a  causcUive  sense  »»  teach,  instruct,  i.  e. 
make  to  know,  here,  like  Kal,  means  scivit,  inteUexit;  see  in  Lex. 
I^early  the  exact  sense  is  given  in  the  version  above.  The  meaning  is, 
that  Daniel  was  able  to  discern  or  distinguish  (the  proper  sense  of  'pa) 
the  import  of  every  kind  of  vision  and  of  dreams ;  but  according  to  Heb. 
usage,  y\xn  is  applied  only  to  a  prophetic  vision  divinely  sent,  i.  e.  to 
something  seen  in  a  kind  of  supernatural  ecstasy ;  com  p.  Dan.  8: 1, 2, 18. 
9:  24.  nis^n ,  on  the  other  hand,  may  of  itself  mean  any  kind  of  dream  ; 
but  its  connection  here  with  "jiTn  shows  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  include  only  such  dreams  as  are  of  the  like  character  with  prophetic 
Tisione.  Jacob's  dream.  Gen.  28:  12 — 16;  Joseph's  dreams,  Gen.  37: 
5 — 11;  Pharaoh's  dream,  Gren.  41:1  seq. ;  the  dream  of  the  Midianitish 
soldier,  Judg.  7: 13 — 15 ;  Nebuchadnezzar's  in  Dan.  ii.,  iv.;  Daniel's  in 
Dan.  viL,  etc ;  seem  to  be  all  of  the  character  here  intended.  The  seem- 
ing visions  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  the  fugitive  and  ordinary  dreams 
that  proceed  merely  from  a  disturbed  state  of  the  physical  system,  can- 
not properly  be  supposed  to  come  within  the  writer's  design ;  for  this 
would  be  merely  to  compare  Daniel  with  the  ofSi^aMnog  or  ovbiqo- 
^a^og  of  the  heathen,  and  therefore  it  would  not  exhibit  anything  of  im- 
portaooe  in  which  this  young  Hebrew  exceeded  his  companions.   Nor 
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can  it  be  said  that  the  Hebrews,  who  so  often  appeal  fo  the  fugitive,  un- 
substantial, and  trifling  character  of  ordinary  dreams,  did  not  distinguish 
between  them  and  such  ones  as  the  context  bids  us  to  suppose  in  the 
present  case,  "litn  is  something  seen  by  the  mind  iv  ixatdan^  whether 
in  a  sleeping  or  waking  condition  of  the  body ;  while  Di'bn  is  something 
which  the  mind  conceives,  while  the  body  is  asleep ;  and  in  cases  like 
that  before  us,  something  conceived  of  by  virtue  of  impressions  fit>m  a 
superior  power. 

In  reviewing  the  disclosnres  made  bj  the  narrative  contained  in  vs.  IS — 17,  it 
seems  plain,  that  the  writer  meant  to  exliibit  the  thriving  state  of  the  lads  npon  their 
slender  diet,  as  a  special  blessing  of  Providence  upon  their  pious  rnoiuiion ;  for  so,  in 
view  of  the  Mosaic  prescriptions,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  called.  Yet  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  writer  intends  their  thrift  to  be  regarded  by  his  readers  as  strictly 
miracdom.  CortAinly  in  a  climate  so  excessively  hot  as  that  of  Babylon,  a  vegetable 
diet,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  would  be  better  adapted  to  occasion  fairness  of 
countenance  and  fulness  of  flesh,  than  a  luxurious  diet  of  various  highly  seasoned 
meats.  That  the  God  of  heaven  rewarded  the  pious  resolution  and  the  pen»cvering 
abstinence  of  the  Jewish  lads,  lies  upon  the  fare  of  the  narrative ;  and  this  is  a  truth 
adapted  to  nseful  admonition,  specially  to  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  the  heathen, 
and  were  under  strong  temptations  to  transgress  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  uncommon 
and  extraordinary  powers,  which  were  conferred  upon  those  young  Hebrews,  are 
placed  in  such  a  light,  as  to  show  that  their  peculiar  gifts  were  the  consequence  of 

their  pious  resolution  and  firmness. 

» 

(18)  And  at  the  end  of  the  days,  when  the  king  had  commanded  to  present  tbem, 
then  did  the  chief  of  the  eunui^s  present  them  l)eforc  Nebuchadnezzar. 

ns;??3b  »«r:^7p  *;^^)  Dagh.  forte  being  omitted  in  the  p;  see  under  v.  2. 
Gesenius  (in  Lex.)  says  that  l^b  »=  b  "ip ,  and  moreover  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  y^  in  signification.  For  substance  this  is  true  ;  for  ip  and  b  both 
are  used,  separately,  to  mark  the  terminus  a  quo  of  time,  and  when  combined 
they  would  seem  to  have  merely  an  augmented  force.  More  minutely 
examined,  however,  b  ^  a/  a  particular  time,  i.  e.  the  time  in  which  this 
or  that  is  done ;  while  yq  marks  the  terminus  from  which  one  begins  to 
count  the-  doing.  Strictly  considered,  the  combination  yA  unites  the  two 
ideas  of  cU  and  from.  Lit.  we  might  translate  thus :  at  from  the  close, 
i.  e.  at  the  time  from  which  the  close  is  reckoned.  In  v.  5  above,  the 
same  word  occurs  without  the  b  .  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  b 
in  the  present  case  gives  additional  significancy  to  the  expression.  — 
nitSK  wheuj  as  often  elsewhere,  i.  e.  in  which  time,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding  designation  of  time.  —  ^SK  had  commanded,  see  in  v.  8  for  thia 
sense,  and  for  Pluperf.  §  124, 2.  —  DK''a';5  ,  then  brought  he  them,  Gramm. 
p.  99,  2d  par.  comp.  §  152.  B.  1.  It  is  in  the  Imperf.  form  with  the 
usual  suff.  D-:: ;   on  the  other  hand,  the  preceding  Inf.  (apparently  of 
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the  like  form)  takes  the  suff.  D-; ,  see  Par.  of  lof.  p.  292.  These  suf- 
fixes refer  not  merely  to  Daniel  and  his  three  particular  friend.<i,  but  to 
all  the  Jewish  lads  (see  in  t.  19)  whom  the  king  had  originally  com- 
manded to  select ;  see  vs.  3  and  6,  which  show  that  there  were  others 
besides  these.  The  subsequent  distinction  that  had  been  made,  was  the 
work  of  Ashpenaz  and  his  subordinate,  and  was  not  originally  required 
by  the  king. 

(19)  And^he  king  communed  with  them,  and  there  wns  not  found,  among  them 
all,  the  tike  to  Daniel,  Han&niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariali ;  and  they  stood  in  waiting 
before  the  king. 

Ksrd  ikh,  there  wets  not  founds  impers.,  §  184,  2.  —  c^sia  y"Qy  out  ofy 
here  as  among,  as  rendered  above.  The  D-^  plainly  relates  to  the  whole 
company  of  Hebrew  lads,  as  mentioned  above.  —  ^  the  like  to,  prep., 
see  §151,3./.  The  king,  by  his  own  personal  examination,  fixed  upon 
the  very  individuals  as  his  personal  waiters,  whom  Providence  had  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  gifts  which  rendered  them  superior  to  the  other 
children. 

(SO)  And  as  to  everything  [which  was]  matter  of  intelligent  wisdom,  concemiDg 
which  the  king  made  inqairy  of  them,  he  found  them  fen  times  superior  to  all  the 
sacred  scribes  [and]  the  enchanters  who  were  in  all  his  kingdom. 

bb  is  not  in  the  const  here,  but  in  the  case  absolute ;  for  the  const, 
would  demand  a  short  vowel,  ba  (Ad/),  nnn ,  etc,  is  in  apposition  with  ^a 
and  exegetical  of  it  The  Heb.  omits,  as  very  of^n,  the  '^^m  ,  which 
would  make  the  second  clause  a  relative  one,  and  idiomatically  prefers 
simple  apposition.  Lit.  the  second  clause  runs  thus  :  matter  of  wisdom 
ofinUUigence  or  of  distinguishing.  But  nran  is  put  as  const,  before  txs^% , 
while  the  latter  qualifies  the  former  by  taking  the  place  of  an  adjective, 
$  104, 1.  For  the  meaning  of  rasn ,  see  in  v.  4 ;  and  na*«a  specifically 
applies  to  the  discerning  and  discretive  powers  of  the  mind,  i.  e.  to  those 
powers  which  make  distinctions  between  difiTerent  things,  and  thus  ar- 
rive at  accuracy  of  knowledge.  By  separating  these  two  words,  and 
patting  and  between  them,  (as  nearly  all  the  versions  do),  the  intensity 
of  the  description  here  is  destroyed ;  for  the  writer  means  to  characterize 
the  highest  degree  of  acute  discernment  in  matters  abstruse  and  diflicult 
^19K  is  properly  the  Ace.  governed  by  iDi^a ,  but  I  have  conformed  the 
translation  more  to  our  English  idiom,  by  introducing  a  preposition  be- 
fore it.  —  DKXQ^^ ,  with  a  Vav  consec,  before  an  after-clause  or  apodosi^; 
Lex.  1.  e.  Gramm.  p.  238.  second  N.  B.  a.  The  i  might  be  rendered  so ; 
but  our  idiom  rather  rejects  such  a  construction,  and  omits  any  particular 
sign  of  the  apodosis.  —  Ten  timesy  nhn^  «»  parts,  portions,  quasi  handfuls. 
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This  we  express  by  the  word  times,  i?  lit.  (dxwe  «=  superior  to.  — 
Sacred  scribes,  B'^aa'inn ,  like  to  the  yQafifiareTg  of  the  N.  Test.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  word  is  from  lann  stylus  or  periy  with  the  forma- 
tive D-  ,  as  in  Qi*^^!^  froni  nns ,  and  the  like.  So  pen^men  would  be  a 
literal  translation.  It  designates,  however,  those  who  were  bnsied  with 
books  and  writing,  and  skilled  in  them ;  and  designates  priests  or  sacred 
scribes,  because  literature  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  such.  To  de- 
rive it  from  D'^n  and  cnn  ,  or  to  go  to  the  Persian,  as  some  have  done 
(see  Lex.),  seems  to  be  far-fetched.  The  word  occurs  often  in  Gen.  and 
Ex.  (see  Lex.) ;  and  therefore  a  Persian  origin  is  quite  improbable. — 
D'^fiti'Kn ,  the  enchanters,  asyndic,  i.  e.  without  any  *j  (conjunction)  before 
it.  Is  it  in  apposition,  therefore,  with  the  preceding  word  ?  This  circum- 
stance looks  rather  like  it ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  usage  of  this  writer 
as  to  the  omission  of  "j ,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  leads  us 
to  doubt  in  respect  to  apposition,  comp.  5:  15,  and  also  2:  27,  45)  where 
some  four  or  five  different  nouns  are  grouped  together,  without  any  eon- 
junciion  between  them.  Still,  apposition  might  be  admitted  there,  if 
Dan.  2: 2  did  not  decide  against  it,  for  there  the  two  words  plainly  belong 
to  two  different  classes.   See  on  2:  2. 

The  number  ten  whi<ih  is  associated  in  this  verse  with  ni^  times  or 
portions,  is  in  unison  with  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  who  employed 
this  definite  number  in  casee  where  an  indefinite  number  not  inconsid- 
erable was  required.*  In  such  a  connection  as  in  our  text,  ten  is  found 
in  Gen.  31:  7,  41.  Num.  14:  22.  Neh.  4:  12.  Job.  19:  3.  The  reader, 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  examples  throughout  (and  these 
are  not  all),- will  learn  that  the  number  ten  may  be  classed  with  three 
and  seven^  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers,  in  a  kind  of  symbolical  rather  than  literal  sense.  At  times  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  determining  the  question,  whether  ten  is  to  ha  taken 
simply  in  a  numerical  way,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  symbol  of  a  moderate 
but  not  inconsiderable  number.  In  the  connection  above,  however,  as 
ten  is  not  compared  with  any  greater,  number,  but  by  implication  only 
with  a  unit,  it  means  an  excess  above  that  unit  which  is  lai^.  That 
the  ten  days  of  trial  mentioned  iu  v.  12,  has  a  tacit  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  employing  ten  as  already  stated,  there  can  hardly  be  room  for 
doubt. 

*  See,  for  example,  Gen.  18:  32.  24:  10,  22.  32:  15.  Ex.  26:  1.  27:  12.  Lev.  26: 
26.  Num.  11:  32.  29:  23.  Josh.  21:  5.  Judg.  6:  27.  17:  10.  20:  10.  Buth  4:  2.  1  Sam. 
1:3.  17:  17.  25:5.  2  Sam.  18:  11.  19:  43.  1  Kings  7:  24,  27,  38.  11:  31.  14:  3.  3 
Kings  5:  5.  2  Chron.4:  7.  Neh.  11:  1.  Ecc.  7:  19.  Isa.  5:  10.  Dan.  7:  7.  Araos  5:  3. 
6:  9.  Zcch.  8:  23.  Matt.  25:  1.  Lake  15:  8.  19:  IS.  Rev.  12:  3.  13:  1.  17:  3,  7,  12,  16* 
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(21)  And  Daniel  was  until  the  first  year  of  Cyras  the  King. 

And  Daniel  was  —  what  ?    A  question  answered  differently  bj  differ- 
ent critics.     One  dass,  taking  "tn^l  as  a  verb  absolute,  translate  Uved  or 
remained.    The  difficulty  with  this  interpretation  is,  that  ri'^n  to  be  nearly 
always  diflers  from  rrn  to  live.    The  latter  is  opposed  to  nn^  to  die ;  the 
former  to  l^K  there  is  not;  see  in  Acts  17:  28,  ZtSfisr  xal  xtrovfAS^a 
xai  iafisr,  where  the  first  and  last  verbs  plainly  have  a  different  im* 
port     In  fact,  I  can  find  no  passage  where  n^n  is  employed  directly  in 
the  simple  sense  of  living.    It  is  indeed  sometimes  used  ahsoliUely,  and 
not  as  a  mere  copula ;  in  which  case  it  means  simply  existed  or  came 
into  existence,  Gen.  1:  8.  2:  5 ;  or  (with  a  little  variation)  was  made  or 
formed  w  came  into  existence,  as  in  Gen.  1:  6.  Isa.  66:  2,  and  so  yeyops* 
rax  in  Heb.  11:  3.     In  very  many  cases,  with  a  little  more  variation,  it 
means  aceidit,  it  came  to  pass,  happened,  etc.  as  the  xo/  iyivsto  of  the 
N.  Test ;  see  Lex.    But  neither  of  the  meanings  just  given  suit  the  case 
before  us.    Other  usual  meanings  of  nyn  are  connected  with  it  as  a  cop' 
tdoj  and  serve  to  express  that  he  or  it  was  something,  or  was  for  some 
person  or  thing,  or  was  in  some  place  or  condition.    There  is  an  instance, 
however,  in  Jer.  1:  3,  where  *»n^i  is  employed  exactly  as  in  the  present 
case,  and  is  followed  by  ^9  (until)  before  a  limitation  of  time,  as  here. 
The  case  in  Jeremiah  is  one  which  seems  quite  plain,  and  the  analogy 
between  that  case  and  the  present  seems  to  be  so  striking  as  to  make 
out  a  very  strong  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  of  meaning  in  respect  to 
*^^;i .    In  Jer.  1:  1,  2,  the  statement  is  made,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jeremiah  in  the  iSth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.     V.  3  plainly  de- 
clares, that  Jeremiah  continued  to  receive  the  word  of  the  Lord  until 
the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.     But 
thia  declaration  is  made,  as  in  Dan.  1:  21,  simply  by  Ti^^  prefixed  to  the 
verse,  after  which  follows  merely  a  designation  of  time.    Just  so  in  our 
text.    Of  course,  *^n^i  has  respect  to  some  person  or  thing,  or  to  both, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse.    In  Jer.  1:  3,  the  reference 
18  to  the  prophet  and  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  before  mentioned,  so  that 
the  meaning  is  plain.     And  the  like  in  Dan.  1:  21.    The  preceding  con- 
text exhibits  Daniel  as  possessed  of  nra  rasn  ten  times  more  than  that 
of  the  sacred  scribes  and  enchanters;  and  verse  17  attaches  to  his  wis- 
dom  the  power  of  interpreting  dreams  and  visions.    Y.  21,  then,  declares 
that  this  Daniel,  preeminent  for  wisdom  and  skill,  was,  or  rather  contin- 
ued  to  he,  until  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.     Comp.  the  like  force  of  icri  in 
Acta  17:  28.  1  Cor.  7:  7,  26.  2  Cor.  13:  5.    The  history  of  Daniel  ex- 
hibits  this.    Shortly  before  Cyrus*  reign,  we  find  hun  in  presence  of 
BelshacasaTy  interpreting  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall    Under  Darins 
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the  Mede,  he  was  made  head  of  the  princes,  ^  because  an  ezcellent  spirit 
was  in  him,*"  Dan.  6:  3.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  for  a  time  he  was  neg- 
lected by  the  Babylonish  king,  Dan.  5: 1 1 — 13.  But  the  '^tr^^  before  us  has 
respect  more  to  the  quaUHes  of  Daniel,  than  to  the  constant  tenure  of  his 
court-offices.  In  this  way  the  meaning  seems  to  be  plain,  although  the 
idiom  is  not  a  usual  one.  The  case  in  Jer.  is  surely  plain  \  is  not  the 
present  one  equally  so  ?  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hezel,  and  Bleek,  explain 
thus :  <<  Daniel  was  in  Babylon^  and  in  such  relations.**  The  words  in 
italic  are  necessary,  in  their  view,  to  explain  the  *«rri^ .  But  as  this  idea 
is  virtually  implied  in  the  whole  connection  of  the  sentence,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  supply  it  otherwise.  I  need  only  add,  that  thejirstyearof  C^ 
rtis  is  named,  because  then  the  Babylonish  monarchy  ceased,  and  of 
course  the  relations  of  Daniel  to  it ;  and  then  the  Jews  were  ireed  from 
exile,  and  Daniel  survived  so  as  to  see  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  it.  Hence  the  designation  of  it  in  our  text,  as  a  period  speciaUy  to 
be  marked  in  respect  to  the  condition  and  the  hopes  of  Daniel.  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say :  *  Daniel,  as  conversant  with  matters  that  pertained  to 
wisdom  and  learning,  lived  to  see  the  joyful  day  of  Jewish  freedom. 
The  earliest  in  exile,  <  he  still  lived  to  see  the  end  of  it.'  Those  who  as- 
sail the  credit  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  have  not  failed  to  make  out  a  diffi- 
culty here.  First,  they  render  '»njT  he  livedo  just  as  if  it  were  Ti^J . 
Next,  they  allege  that  the  import  of  v.  21  is,  that  Daniel  lived  only  until 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign.  Lastly  they  assert,  that  6:  29,  which  de^- 
clares  that  "^  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,"  is  a  contradiction 
of  1:  21.  The  first  assertion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  correct  The 
second  is  palpably  without  ground.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  come,  from  the  time  of  Josiah  to 
the  captivity,  we  are  certain,  from  the  book  itself,  that  he  frequently 
prophesied  after  this  period.  And  so  it  might  have  been  with  Daniel,  if 
he  lived  (as  he  did,  see  10: 1),  after  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign.  A 
teryninus  ad  quern  surely  does  not  exclude  all  beyond  it  If  I  say  to  a 
friend :  ^  Farewell  until  my  return  from  a  journey,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  wish  him  no  prosperity  after  this.  When  the  Messiah,  in  Fs.  110,  ia 
bidden  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  until  his  enemies  are  made  his 
footstool,  the  meaning  is  not  that  his  seat  shall  then  be  vacated.  As  to 
6:  29,  Daniel  may  have  prospered  in  Cyrus's  reign,  even  in  case  he  died 
near  the  close  of  the  first  year;  which,  however,  did  not  happen,  10: 1. 
Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  these  objections. 
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Excursus  L  —  On  the  alleged  discrepancy  between  Jkiniel  1:  1  and  Jer, 

25:  1,  and  some  other  passages. 


The  charge  of  historical  incorrectness  against  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  rests  partly  upon  some  dates  qf  time,  and  partly  upon  some  histoHr 
cal  occurrences,  I  shall  first  examine  the  allegation  of  error  in  respect  to 
the  designation  of  time. 

In  Dan.  1: 1  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  np 
against  Jerusalem,  besieged  it,  took  Jehoiakim  captive,  and  rifled  the  tem- 
ple of  a  part  of  its  furniture,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  In  Jer.  25:  1 
it  is  explicitly  said,  that  the^rs^  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's.  Moreover,  in  Jer.  46:  2  it  is  said  that  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  smote  Carchcmish  on  the  Euphrates,  then  in  possession  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Tak-' 
ing  all  these  passages  into  view,  it  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  true 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  that  king  must  necessarily  have  been 
well  known ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  chronology  of  these 
events  was  more  obscure,  and  when  he  might  be  misled  by  erring  tradition. 
That  period  is  placed,  by  most  of  the  recent  critics  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  liberal  School,  near  to  the  close  of  the  Maccabaean  times,  with  the 
history  of  which,  as  they  aver,  the  book  of  Daniel  concludes. 

As  this  has  been,  of  late,  an  almost  uniform  assertion  among  critics  of 
the  new  School,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  objections  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  an 
attentive  examination.  Lengerke  says  of  it,  in  his  recent  Commentary  on 
thb  book,  that  "  all  attempts  to  remove  this  objection  have  to  the  present 
hour  been  frustrated.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  the  date  wrong,  but  the  deportation 
[of  captives]  under  Jehoiakim  remains  at  least  unproved ;"  p.  2  scq. 

The  documents  which  must  guide  our  inquiries,  are  a  fragment  of  Bero- 
sns  (preserved  by  Josephus),  and  several  brief  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  are  all  the  historical  data  on  which  we  can  place  any  re- 
liance. All  subsequent  testimony  is  either  a  mere  repetition  of  these,  or  a 
constructive  exegesis  of  them,  or  if  not,  it  is  mere  conjecture.  In  respect 
to  the  original  documents,  wc  have  evidentiy  the  same  right  of  interpreta- 
tion as  Abydenus,  Megasthenes,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  others  had.  The 
native  Greek  historians,  whose  works  are  now  extant,  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  consequentiy,  Josephus's  quotations  from  the  ori- 
ental writers,  and  the  historical  notices  comprised  in  the  Hebrew  Scnp- 
tures,  are  all  on  which  we  can  place  any  dependance  as  legitimate  sources 
of  testimony.    These  consist  of  the  following  particulars. 


No.  I.  —  The  king  of  Egypt,  Pbanioh- 
Kecho,  after  having  slain  Josiah,  and  de- 
powd  his  saccessor,  Jehoahaz,  made  Elia- 
kim  (sonuuned  Jehoiakim) ^  the  son  of 
Josiah,  king  over  the  Hebrews,  and  treat- 
ed him  as  a  tributary  vassid;  2  Kings  23: 


29 — 37.  The  sacred  writer  then  proceeds 
thus,  in  2  Kings  24:  1 :  ''  In  his  days  came 
up  Nebacbadoezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;  and 
Jehoiakim  became  his  servant  three  years; 
then  he  turned  and  rebelled  aeainst  him. 
(2)  And  Jehovah  sent  againstnim  bands 
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of  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  Syria,  and 
hands  of  Bioab,  and  bands  of  the  sons  of 
Ammon ;  yea,  he  sent  them  against  Jndah 
to  destroy  him ;  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  spoke  by  his  servants 
the  prophets. 

No.  II. — After  relating  events  previ- 
ous to  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  the  writer  Uins  proceeds  in  2 
Chron.  36:  6:  "Against  him  came  up 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
boand  him  in  fetters,  to  convey  him  to 
Babvlon.  (7)  And  a  part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar take  to  Babylon,  and  he  put  them 
in  his  temple  at  Babylon. 

No.  III.— Jer.  25:  1.  "The  message 
which  was  to  Jeremiah,  concerning  all 
the  people  of  Judah,  in  the  foarth  year  of 
Jehoiatum  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Ju- 
.dah ;  the  same  was  the  first  jetLt  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon.' 

No.  IV.— Jer.  46:  I,  2.  "The  word  of 
the  Lord  .  .  .  against  Egypt,  against  the 
army  of  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egvpt, 
which  was  by  the  river  Euphrates  in  Car- 
chcmish,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  smote,  in  the  fifurth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  king  of  Judah. 

No.  v.  — Dan.  1:  1,  2.   "In  the  third 

J  ear  of  the  rcifm  of  Jchoiakim,  king  ^ 
udah,  came  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  to  Jerusalem,  and  besiei;ed  it. 
And  the  Lord  gave  into  his  hand  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  and  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  house  of  God ;  and  he  brought 
them  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  the  house 
of  his  God,  and  the  vessels  did  he  bring 
into  the  treasure-house  of  his  God." 

No.  VI.  —  Berosub,  as  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Antiq.  X.  11. 1,  also  Contra  Ap. 


L  19,  "When  his  father  Nabopolasttr 
had  heard,  that  the  Satrap,  who  had  been 
appointed  over  Egypt  and  the  regions 
around  Coelo-Sjrria  and  Phenicia,  had  re- 
belled, not  being  able  himself  to  endure 
hardships,  he  committed  to  his  son,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, then  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
certain  portions  of  his  forces,  and  sent 
them  against  him.  And  Nebachadnei- 
zar,  falling  in  with  the  rebel,  and  putting 
his  forces  in  order,  gained  a  victory  over 
him,  and  the  country  belonging  to  his 
control  he  brought  under  his  own  domin* 
ion.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  Nabopo- 
lassar  fell  sick  at  that  period,  and  died, 
having  reic/ned  tweiUy-one  years.  Not  long 
after,  having  learned  the  death  of  his  fa^ 
ther,  he  arranged  his  affairs  in  Egypt  and 
the  other  regions,  and  committed  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Jews,  the  Phenicians,  the  Syri- 
ans, and  the  nations  in  Egypt,  to  certain 
of  his  friends,  to  conduct  tnem  to  Baby- 
lon, with  the  most  weighty  part  of  hia 
forces,  and  the  remainder  of  his  booty. 
He  himself,  accompanied  by  very  few, 
went  to  Babylon  through  the  desert. 
Then  taking  upon  him  the  affairs  which 
bad  been  managed  by  the  Chaldees,  and 
the  kingdom  which  bad  been  preserved 
for  him  by  their  leader,  becoming  master 
of  the  whole  (oAo/cXf/poi')  of  his  fatber^s  do- 
minion {upxvc)i  he  assigned  to  the  cap- 
tives who  had  arrived,  colonial  dwelling- 
places  in  the  most  suitable  regions  of  Ba- 
bylon," etc.  The  passage  goes  on  to 
show  how  Nebuchadnezzar  used  a  part  of 
the  spoils  as  ava^T/fiara^  i.  e.  votive  offer- 
ings, in  the  temples  of  his  god.s,  and  the 
rest,  in  building  and  adorning  the  city  (tf 
Babylon. 


Preceding  this  passage,  as  quoted  from  Berosus  (Cont.  Apion.  1. 19),  Jo- 
sephus  gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  exhibited  by 
the  Chaldean  historian.  In  this  summary  he  says,  that  Berosus  has  related, 
"how  Nabopolassar  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  Egypt  and 
against  our  land  [Palestine],  with  a  large  force  (^ni  noXXtig  dwafutog)^ 
who  subdued  them,  burned  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  transplanting 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  carried  them  away  to  Babylon."  In  a  part  of 
this  summary,  he  seems  to  quote  the  words  of  Berosus,  and  represents  him 
as  saying,  that  "  the  Babylonian  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia  and 
Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  achievements  all  of  the  Chaldean  and  Babylonian 
kings,  who  had  reigned  before  hiuL" 

We  have  now  before  us  all  the  documents  on  which  any  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed.  On  these  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  which  may  assist  our 
further  inquiries,  (a)  From  a  survey  of  these  documents  it  b  plain,  at  first 
sight,  that  no  one  of  them  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  summary  sketch  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign ;  and  so  of  Nebuchadnezzar's.    The  particulars  of  events, 
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and  even  the  order  of  them,  in  some  respects,  are  not  specified  at  alL 
Thus  in  No.  L,  two  invasions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  made  certain ;  but  no 
particalar  time  of  either  is  specified.  In  number  IL  only  one  (probably 
the  final)  invasion  appears  to  be  mentioned.  In  Berosos,  there  is  a  still 
more  rapid  coup  d*  oeil  of  events,  without  any  effort  to  narrate  particulars, 
much  less  to  make  out  dates.  (6)  We  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  one  account,  by  that  which  another  has  furnished.  An  ai^ 
gument  against  more  than  one  invasion,  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  no  more  than  one  is  mentioned  in  2  Chronicles,  would 
amount  to  nothing ;  for  it  need  not  be  again  proved,  that  the  argumentum 
a  sUentio  is  in  such  cases  of  no  value.  So  an  argument  drawn  from  the 
ailence  of  Berosus  as  to  more  than  one  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, would  prove  nothing  against  the  united  testimony  of  Kings,  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel,  that  there  was  more  than  one.  (c)  It  follows,  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  make  out  probabilities  of  time  and  order  of  succession  in 
respect  to  events,  from  circumstances  that  are  narrated,  where  the  writers 
have  omitted  formally  to  make  out  these  in  their  narrations.  This,  how« 
ever,  should  always  be  done  with  caution,  and  we  should  keep  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

In  respect  to  the  main  subject  now  before  us  I  would  remark,  that  there 
are  some  points  so  well  settied,  and  of  such  controlling  influence,  that  no- 
thing can  be  safely  admitted  which  is  inconsistent  with  them.  (1)  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  nearly  universal  agreement,  that  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  union  with  the  Median  king  Astyages,  destroyed 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  began  his  independent  reign  in  Babylon,  in  625 
B.  C.  (2)  It  seems  to  be  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Berosus  (No.  VL 
above)  and  Syncellus,  that  he  reigned  twenty-one  years.  Of  course  hia 
death  was  near  the  close  of  606  B.  C,  or  at  the  beginning  of  604.  At  this 
period,  then,  Nebuchadnezzar  by  inheritance  became  sole  king  of  Babylon. 
(S)  Previously  to  this  period,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  invaded  and  subdued 
Carchemish,  and  overrun  and  brought  under  subjection  to  himself  Syria, 
Palestine,  Moab,  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  Phenicia,  and  lower 
Egypt.  This  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  No.  I.  and  Na  VI.  with  its  se- 
qnel  above.  When  these  achievements  and  conquests  were  completed, 
Nebuchadnezzar  received  tidings  of  his  father's  death,  hastened  to  Baby- 
lon, and  left  the  captives  and  the  booty  to  be  forwarded  by  his  subordinate 
officers ;  No.  YI.  above.  These  are  Jfacts  which  we  must  either  admit,  or 
else  renounce  the  credit  of  historical  testimony  which  we  are  unable  fairly 
to  impeach. 

The  question  then,  whether  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  the  regions  of 
hither  Asia  before  604  B.  C,  is  settled.  But  —  how  long  before  ?  Long 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  overrun  and  subdue  all  these  countries.  Less  than 
aome  two  years  for  such  achievements,  no  one  who  looks  at  the  extent  of 
those  countries,  and  knows  the  slowness  with  which  armies  formerly  moved 
in  the  £ast,  will  venture  to  ^  upon.  The  book  of  Daniel  (1:  1,  2)  sayt, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  and  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  i.  e.  in  607.  That  this  was  near  the  close  of  that  third  year, 
would  seem  probable  from  two  circumstances ;  first,  the  fast  kept  by  Je- 
hoiakim and  his  people,  on  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  this  king, 
L  e.  Dec.  605.    This  was  no  legal  or  ritual  fast,  (for  none  belonged  to  tlua 
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period),  but  one  either  commemorative  of  some  great  evil,  e.  g.  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (comp.  Zech.  8:  19,  where  four  fasts  of  a 
like  kind  are  specified) ;  or  anticipative  of  some  great  and  dangerous 
struggle,  e.  g.  Jehoiakim's  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Moreover, 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  king,  while  on  this  expedition,  both  in  Daniel, 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  and  as  we  know  (see  Nos.  IIL  iy.)t 
that  Jehoiakim's /our£&  year  corresponded  with  ihejirgt  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  viewed  by  the  Hebrews,  it  would  seem  to  follow  of  course,  allow- 
ing the  historical  verity  of  Daniel,  that  the  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
must  have  been  late  in  607.  If  so,  tiien  of  course  the  greater  part  of  his 
Jirst  year,  as  counted  by  the  Hebrews,  corresponded  to  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  as  Nos.  HI.  IV.  declare.  Later  than  the  time  which  Daniel 
designates,  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  could  not  well  have  been,  if  we 
admit  the  great  extent  of  his  conquests  already  made  at,  or  a  little  before, 
the  beginning  of  €04.  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares  were  about  ten  years  in  sub- 
duing Asia  Minor ;  could  Nebuchadnezzar  have  overrun  all  hither  Asia 
and  Egypt  in  less  than  two  t  All  those  then,  who,  like  Lengerke,  Winer, 
etc.,  make  the  fourth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  eighth  of  Jehoia- 
kim, i.  e.  602  or  601,  to  be  the  time  when  the  king  of  Babylon  first  invaded 
Palestine,  are  obliged  to  dbhonor  the  credit  of  Berosus,  who  (No.  YI.) 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  ^  when  Nebuchadnezzar  heard  of  his  father^s 
death,  he  left  the  spoQ  and  the  captive  Jetcs,  Syrians,  Phenicians  and 
Egyptians,  to  be  conducted  to  Babylon  by  his  officers.'  The  same  is  also 
asserted  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  I.  p.  45.  All  agree 
that  this  must  have  been  in  604 ;  and  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain,  that  it 
was  near  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Lengerke  says,  in  respect  to 
what  Berosus  asserts,  that  *'  it  may  appear  to  be  doubtful ;"  p.  6.  He  refers 
to  Jer.  29:  10,  comp.  v.  2,  for  proof  that  the  exile  of  Jechoniah  was  the 
Jirsi  deportation  of  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  I  can  find  no  proof  of 
such  a  nature  there.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  events  are  everywhere  re- 
lated, in  respect  to  Jehoiakim's  reign,  without  any  dates  of  time,  with  the 
exception  of  Dan.  1:  1,  2.  But  still,  these  events  are  plainly  such  as  to 
show  the  entire  probability  of  what  b  declared  by  Daniel. 

*'But  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Carchemish  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(No.  IV.  above) ;  how  could  he  do  this,  and  yet  send  Daniel  and  his  com- 
peers into  exile,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  Jehoiakim  ?'* 

One  may  well  reply,  that  diere  is  no  impossibility,  or  even  improbability, 
in  this.  Where  is  the  passage  of  history  to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  besiege  and  take  Jerusalem,  before  he  went  against  Carchemish? 
Babylon,  Carchemish,  and  Jerusalem,  are  at  the  extreme  points  of  a  trian- 
gle, the  shortest  side  of  which  is  indeed  the  distance  from  Babylon  to  Car- 
chemish. Why  then  did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  go  directly  from  Babylon  to 
Carchemish  ?  The  probable  answer  seems  to  me  not  to  be  difficult.  Je- 
hoiakim was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  consequently 
was  his  hearty  ally  and  tributary.  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  marching  first 
against  him,  and  then  subduing  idl  the  countries  under  Egyptian  sway, 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  march  to  Carchemish,  avoided  the  poesi- 
bility  of  aid  from  Egypt  being  given  to  the  city  in  question,  or  from  the 
allies  of  Egypt  Carchemish  was  the  strongest  place  in  all  that  region ; 
and  such  a  plan  showed  the  expertness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  warrior. 
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The  whole  coDrae  of  eventB,  in  thu  case,  certainly  looks  as  if  the  assertion 
in  Dan.  1:  1,  2,  were  tme. 

*'  But  how  could  Jeremiah,  then,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (25:  1 
aeq.),  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Chaldees,  and  seventy  years  of  exile  ? 
The  exOe,  according  to  this  view,  had  already  begnn."  But  to  this  ques- 
tion one  may  reply,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  work,  viz.  the  subjection 
of  Jehoiakim  and  the  making  of  him  a  tributary,  had  indeed  already  been 
done ;  but  all  of  the  work  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  perfbrm,  was  not 
jet  completed.  In  his  victorious  march  from  Carchemish,  where  he  had 
been  successful,  through  all  the  countries  of  hither  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  of  course  through  Palestine,  he  was  still  to  collect  more  booty,  and  to 
carry  away  such  and  so  many  captives  as  he  thought  would  effectuslly  pre- 
Tent  insurrection  after  his  departure.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  sent  away 
many  captives  to  Babylon,  immediately  on  his  first  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
He  could  not  then  spare  the  troops  necessary  for  such  an  escort  as  was  re* 
quired  to  do  this.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  he  contented  himself  with 
sending  away  a  sufficient  number  of  hostages,  belonging  to  the  princes  and 
nobles,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  Jehoiakim.  The  b<M>k  of  Daniel  (1:  1 — 8) 
merely  avers,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  a  part  of  the  vessels  of 
the  temple,  and  some  of  the  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes^  were  sent  to 
Babylon.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  probable  than  this,  under 
such  circumstances.  One  has  only  to  call  to  mind,  that  hostages^  and  those 
of  princely  descent,  were  usually  demanded  by  conquerors,  where  want  of 
fidelity  in  the  subdued  was  suspected ;  and  also,  that  the  booty  of  gold  and 
silver  was  one  main  object,  in  all  such  expeditions  as  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezxar^s.  Hence,  in  Jer.  52:  27 — 80,  no  mention  is  made  of  those  first 
hostages  as  exiles ;  first,  because  they  were  few  in  number,  and  secondly, 
because  their  condition  was  difi*erent  from  that  of  ordinary  exiles.  When 
we  find  Jeremiah,  therefore,  in  25:  1 — 11,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim*, 
threatening  subjugation  and  exile  to  the  Jews,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
doubted  that  he  did  so,  because  Jehoiakim,  the  former  ally  of  Egypt,  and 
who  moreover  had  been  set  on  his  throne  by  the  Egyptian  king,  was  medi- 
tating revolt.  Nebuchadnezzar's  success  at  Carchemish  was  probably  as 
yet  unknown  in  Judea.  Jehoiakim,  therefore,  hoped  for  a  different  result, 
and  was  ready  to  join  his  former  master,  in  case  of  his  success.  To  pre- 
Tent  this  catastrophe,  Jeremiah  uttered  the  comminations  of  chap.  25: 
1—11;  And  that  Jehoiakim's  intentions  were  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
seems  quite  probable  from  the  treatment  which,  according  to  Berosus,  the 
Jews  experienced  at  the  close  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition,  viz.  the  de- 
portation of  Hebrew  captives.  Still,  as  this  class  of  exiles  is  not  particular- 
iced  in  Jer.  52:  27 — 80,  they  probably  consisted  mostly  of  such  as  might 
oome  under  the  denomination  of  hostages,  i.  e.  they  belonged  to  the  more 
wealthy  and  influential  families. 

That  all  which  has  been  said  of  the  disposition  of  Jehoiakim  to  rebel,  is 
true,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  not  long  afler  this  period,  as 
soon  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  gone  to  Babylon  and  become  stationary  there, 
L  e.  probably  about  the  end  of  604,  Jehoiakim  did  actually  rebel,  and 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Babylon.  The  king  of  Babylon,  however,  was 
so  intent  on  beautifying  his  capital  and  his  temples,  and  thas  expending 
the  immense  wealth  which  he  had  collected  in  his  predatory  incursions 
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(BeroetiB  in  Job.  Cont  Ap.  1. 19),  that  be  did  not  immediately  undertake 
to  chastiBe  the  Jewish  king.  But  at  the  cloae  of  600  B.  C,  or  eariy  in  599, 
he  again  marched  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  inflicted  the  penalty  that  was  usual 
in  cases  of  revolt. 

Lengerke  and  others  assert,  that  Nebuchadnexzar  did  not  invade  Jodea 
again,  during  the  life  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  this  king  died  and  was  buried 
in  peace,  contrary  to  the  threats  of  Jeremiah,  38: 19,  and  &6:  80,  viz.  that 
he  should  be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  his  dead  body  be  cast  out  un- 
buried.  The  appeal  for  proof  of  this  is  to  2  Kings  24:  6,  which  states,  that 
"  Jehoiakim  sl^  wiih  hia  fathers^  and  that  Jehoiakim  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead."  Lengerke  (p.  7)  avers,  that  the  expression  slept  or  rested  with  Iub 
fathers  means,  always  and  only,  that  **  the  person  in  question  descended  in 
quiet  to  the  common  grave  of  his  fathers,"  Surely  an  entire  mistake  1  Thai 
^td  of  itself  merely  designates  the  deaik  of  an  individual,  without  deter- 
mining the  fact  whether  it  was  peaceful  pt  violent^  is  clear  enough  from 
Hebrew  usage.  In  almost  every  narration  respecting  the  death  of  a  king, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  it  is  said  of  him,  that  i^e  sUpi 
with  his  fathers.  But  that  this  has  no  concern  with  indicating  his  peaceful 
burial^  is  quite  certain  from  the  fact,  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  this  na- 
ture, the  burial  of  the  king  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  mention,  showing  of 
course  that  this  is  not  involved  or  implied  in  the  first  expression.  Nor  does 
ZOXi  (slept)  even  involve  the  idea  aih peaceful  death;  for  it  is  said  oi 
Ahab,  who  perished  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  that  '*  he  slept  with  his 
fikthers,"  1  Kings  24:  40.  In  v.  36  is  the  equivalent  expression :  So  the 
king  died ;  and  it  is  then  added :  "  They  buried  him  in  Samaria.*'  In  the 
same  way  WD  alone  is  used  for  death,  and  mostly  for  the  designation  of 
violent  death^  in  Isa.  14:  8,  17.  48:  17.  Job  8:  18.  20:  11.  21:  26.  Not  a 
word  is  said  in  2  Kings  24:  6,  of  Jehoiakim's  burial ;  and  of  conrBe  there  is 
hothing  there  to  show  that  Jeremiah,  in  declaring  that  he  should  perish 
unhuried^  had  predicted  what  proved  to  be  untrue.  On  the  other  hand ; 
what  are  we  to  make  of  ii'OKnb ,  to  destroy  him  (i.  e.  Jehoiakim,  as  Len- 
gerke himself  (p.  6)  concedes),  in  2  Kings  24:  2  ?  And  what  of  2  Chron. 
86:  6,  which  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  Jehoiakim  in  fetters  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon^  but  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  his  being  actually 
sent  thither  ?  That  Jeremiah  has  not  given  an  account  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  prediction  respecting  Jehoiakim,  is  not  strange,  unless  the  prin* 
ciple  is  to  be  assumed,  that  prophets  are  obligated  to  write  full  and  regular 
history f  as  well  as  prediction.  I  might  even  argue  in  favor  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  from  the  silence  of  the  prophet  It  was  an  event  so  well 
known,  one  might  say  with  probability,  that  a  special  record  of  it  was  not 
needed  on  his  part  Yet  I  think  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  of  Kings,  as 
cited  above,  have  impliedly  recorded  the  event  in  question.  Still  more  ex- 
press do  I  find,  with  Grotius,  the  recognition  of  it  in  £zek.  19:  9.  Here, 
the  preceding  context  describes  the  reign  and  fate  of  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum ; 
comp.  2  Kings,  28:  81 — 83.  Then  the  prophet  comes,  in  his  parable,  to  the 
successor  of  Shallum,  viz.  Jehoiakim  (in  case  he  means  the  immediate  snc- 
cessor),  and  he  says  of  him,  that  "  the  nations  set  against  him  .  .  .  and  he 
was  taken  in  their  pit,  and  they  put  him  in  ward  in  chains,  and  brought 
him  to  the  king  of  Babylon :  they  brought  him  into  holds,  that  his  voice 
should  no  more  be  heard  upon  the  mountains  of  laraeL"    To  interpret  all 
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this  of  Jechoniali,  as  Rosenmtiller,  Lengerke,  and  others  hare  done,  seems 
to  me  very  incongrooos.  The  prophet  says  of  this  lionf  that  **  he  went  up 
and  down  among  the  lions  . . .  learned  to  catch  prey,  and  devoured  men ; 
and  he  knew  their  desolate  places,  and  laid  waste  their  cities,  and  the  land 
was  desolate,  and  the  Ailness  thereof,  by  reason  of  his  roaring."  All  this 
now,  of  a  boy  eight  years  old,  according  to  2  Chron.  S6:  9,  and  according 
to  2  Kings  24:  8,  only  eighteen ;  and  of  a  child,  moreover,  who,  as  bo^ 
records  aver,  reigned  only  about  three  monihe  I  A  most  extravagant  para- 
ble woold  Ezekiel  seem  to  have  written,  if  all  this  is  to  be  predicated  of 
•Qch  a  child,  whether  aged  eight  or  eighteen,  and  of  only  a  three  months' 
reign. 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty,  arising  from  the  extreme  brevity  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  finding  out  the  particulare  in  the  history  of  the  clonng 
part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  But  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  against  the  sup- 
position that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  was  lefl  unburied,  can  be  made 
ont  from  what  is  recorded.  Would  Jeremiah  have  left  his  predictions 
standing  as  they  do  in  his  prophecy,  if  they  had  not  been  fulfilled  ?  Len- 
gerke intimates,  that  the  peaceful  accession  of  Jehoiachin  to  bis  father's 
throne,  shows  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  in  Palestine,  at  the  dme  of 
Jehoiakim's  deatL  But  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  already  chastised  Jehola- 
kim  on  account  of  his  rebellion,  and  put  him  into  fetters,  in  which  he  died 
through  hard  usag^^  violence,  may  he  not  have  ceded  to  Jehoiachin  the 
throne  of  Judea,  inconsequence  of  renewed  and  solemn  stipulations  to 
become  his  vassal  ?  And  specially  as  he  was  so  young,  that  little  was  to 
be  feared  from  him  ?  I  see  nothing  of  the  impossible,  or  even  of  the  im- 
probable, in  all  this.  The  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  very  suspicious 
of  Jehoiachin,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  only  three  months, 
he  returned  with  lus  army,  and  carried  off*  that  king  and  many  of  his  sub- 
jecto,  into  exile  at  Babylon.  The  phrase  n3^*n  rn^^Snb ,  in  2  Chron.  86: 
10,  indicates  something  more,  in  my  apprehension,  than  has  been  usually 
noticed  by  commentators.  In  all  probability,  this  return  or  turning  of  the  year 
means  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  kings  were  wont  to  go  out  on  military 
expeditions.  But  still  the  word  year  here  plainly  stands  related  to  some 
other  period  of  time,  from  which  it  is  reckoned.  And  what  can  this  be,  ex- 
cept the  antecedent  period  when  Jehoiakim  was  deposed  and  slain  ?  If 
this  were  done  in  the  autumn,  and  Jehoiachin  made  king  either  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself,  or  by  the  people  rebelling  against  Babylon  ader  his 
departure,  he  might  reign  during  the  three  winter  months,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  be  attacked  and  carried  into  exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
No  doubt  this  conqueror  had  large  standing  garrisons,  in  all  the  conquered 
countries,  ready  to  act  at  short  warning.  Hence  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
between  the  first  and  second  invasion  at  this  period,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  above. 

That  I  have  reasoned  correctly  in  regard  to  the  mere  summary  or  gene- 
ric accounts  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  both  in  the  sacred  records  and  in  Berosus, 
I  must  belieye  no  one  will  deny  who  takes  due  pains  minutely  to  examine 
them.  It  follows  of  course,  unless  the  credibility  of  these  historians  can  be 
reasonably  impeached,  that  the  omission  of  particulars  by  any  one  of  them, 
b  no  argument  against  the  verity  of  another  who  does  statS  some  particulars. 
This  is  noUbly  illustrated  by  Jer.  52:  28,  29.  In  v.  28  it  is  stated,  that  Nebn- 
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ehadnezzar  carried  away  captive  in  bis  seventh  y^ear,  8028  persons.  In  2  K. 
24: 1 2,  it  is  stated,  that  Jehoiachin  and  his  coart  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebn- 
cbadnezzar  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  who  carried  him  away  to  Baby- 
Ion,  with  10,000  captives  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths,  v.  14.  In  Jer., 
then,  the  statement  refers  to  what  was  done  one  year  (i.  e.  in  599)  be- 
fore that  took  place  which  is  related  in  the  book  of  Kings.  Both  the  time 
and  the  number  of  exiles  mentioned  in  the  two  passages,  are  discrepant ; 
and  consequently  we  may  regard  this  circumstance  as  heightening  the 
probability  of  two  invasions,  as  stated  above,  which  took  place  within  a 
small  period  of  time.  Again,  in  Jer.  52:  29  it  is  stated,  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, in  his  eighteenth  year,  carried  away  captive  882  persons.  In  2  K.  25: 
8 — 10,  it  is  declared  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  took  Jeru- 
salem, burned  the  temple,  and  carried  away  captive  all  except  the  poor  of 
the  land  (v.  12).  How  many  were  the  captives,  is  not  stated  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  thousands.  The  same  thing  is  repeated  in  Jer. 
52:  12 — 16.  Here  then  (in  52:  29)  is  a  statement  of  deportation,  in  a  dif- 
ferent year  and  in  very  different  numbers  from  what  is  stated  or  implied  in 
the  book  of  Kings.  Jer.  52:  29  seems  evidently  to  relate  to  captives  sent 
away  one  year  before  the  siege  was  completed  ;  for  it  lasted  some  twenty 
months.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  third  deportation  mentioned  in  Jer.  52: 80, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  of  which  we  have  no  other 
account  Who  will  venture  now  to  say,  that  the  books  of  Jer.  and  of  Kings 
are  at  variance,  or  rather,  that  they  are  contradictory,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
portation of  exiles  ?  Both  may  be  regarded  as  true,  without  doing  the  least 
Tiolence  to  probability. 

*'  But  both  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  call  Nebuchadnezzar  hing^  some  two  or 
more  years  before  he  was  king.   How  can  such  a  mistake  be  accounted  for  V 

Easily,  I  would  say ;  or  rather,  I  would  deny  that  there  is  any  real  error 
in  the  Jewish  historians  or  prophets,  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Of  the  fa- 
ther of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  Nabopolassar,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  know 
nothing.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  generalissimo  of  the  Chaldean  invading 
army.  Before  he  lefl  the  country  of  Palestine,  in  order  to  return  to  Baby- 
lon, his  father  had  died,  and  he  had  become  actual  and  sole  king.  The 
books  of  Daniel  and  Jeremiah,  written  some  years  afterwards,  and  also  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  call  him  by  the  name  which  he  had  long 
and  universally  borne.  In  the  narrations  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  and  also 
of  the  other  books  named,  the  writers  all  give  him  the  title  of  king^  which 
was  so  familiar  to  them  all.  The  same  thing  is  every  day  practised,  even 
at  the  present  time.  We  speak  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  etc.,  as  having  done  or  said  this  and  that,  even 
when  we  are  relating,  in  a  popular  way,  the  things  which  took  place  before 
the  sovereignty  of  these  men  actually  existed.  The  object  of  the  sacred 
historians  is  mainly  to  designate  the  leading  individual  who  achieved  this 
or  that,  not  to  show  in  particular  how  and  when  he  entered  on  his  highest 
office.  The  Hebrews,  who  knew  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  leader  of  the  Chal- 
dean army  and  also  as  king^  before  he  had  actually  ended  the  expedition 
against  them  in  which  he  was  first  engaged,  would  very  naturally  of  course 
speak  of  him  as^a  hing^  when  he  first  invaded  Judea.  We  may  easily  con- 
cede, that  he  is  anticipatively  so  called  ;  for  the  usage  is  too  common  to  be 
either  a  matter  of  offence  or  of  stumbling.  It  cannot  fairly  be  put  to  the 
ccoant  of  error  or  mistake. 
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I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  resort,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  to  the  expedient  of  showing  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  constituted  by 
his  father  a  Joint  partner  with  him  of  the  throne  of  Babylon,  before  he  set 
out  on  the  celebrated  expedition  against  hither  Asia,  which  established  an 
extensive  Babylonish  empire.  Yet  this  partnership  is,  after  all,  far  from 
being  improbable.  Nabopolassar  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  lead 
the  invading  army.  Berosussays  of  him  :  (nMrti^aag  i^  vIm  Nujiovxodifoao- 
l»a»,  oirri  ut  iv  {i«xif,  fAiQfi  nva  ii^$  dwifAttaq^  dU^Bfufttv  in  n^roy,  ac  t.  X. 
Joe.  cont.  Ap.  L 19.  But  dvvdfu^  does  not  here  mean  regal  power,  (as  has 
been  maintained),  but  military  force.  This  seems  plain  from  a  preceding 
declaration,  in  which  Berosus  states  that "  Nabopolassar  sent  his  son  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) inl  Ti)r  ^fifxiffap  ytfV  —  (against  Palestine)  . .  .  finu  nollfii 
dwttftHug,  i.  e.  with  a  large  military  force.**  But  there  is  another  passage  in 
Berosus,  which  seems  more  probably  to  favor  the  idea  of  copartnership  in 
the  throne,  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition.  After  the  war  is 
finished,  Nebuchadnezzar  returns,  and  is  formally  installed  by  the  Magi  as 
sole  and  supreme  king.  Berosus  says  of  him :  "  Kv^uitmQ  i^  oku*hi(fov  r^q 
narytKitg  UQXV^^  >•  e.  becoming  supreme  over  the  whole  of  his  father's  domain.*' 
Is  there  not  a  natural  implication  here,  that  before  this  he  was  in  part  a 
av^io$  ?  So  Hitzig  concedes,  (Begriff  der  Kritik,  p.  186),  and  states  ex- 
pressly that  Nebuchadnezzar's  father  made  him  co-regent^  before  the  battle 
at  Carchcmish.  Knobel  (Prophetism.  II.  p.  226)  also  states  this  as  probable. 
The  like  do  many  others ;  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  this  a  point 
of  any  moment.  The  various  sacred  writers  can  be  harmonized  with  each 
other,  and  with  probable  facts,  independently  of  this  circumstance.  But 
itill,  it  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  Hebrew  usage,  in  regard  to  the 
appellative  king  as  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  previously  to  his  father's 
death,  that  he  was  co^regent  with  his  father,  from  the  time  that  he  entered 
on  his  first  Palestine  expedition.  The  contrary  of  this  cannot  be  shown. 
That  Berosus,  a  Babylonian,  should  count  dominion  as  belonging  to  Nabo- 
polassar  until  his  death,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  for  such  dominion 
was  matter  of  fact.  That  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointed  heir,  then  ob- 
tained his  father's  domain  or  dominion  {affxi^)*  ^^  ^^  ^  matter  of  course ; 
boi  that  he  then  obtained  it  i$  oloAhigov,  would  seem  to  imply  what  has 
been  stated  above.  Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  it  seems  that  all  the  He- 
brew writers,  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  are  uniform  in 
regard  to  the  appellative  in  question.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  actual  facts,  it  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  Hebrew  historians  and 
prophets,  that  they  have  followed  the  usage  of  their  country  in  regard  to 
thia  matter.  If  they  had  been  writing  the  particular  history  of  Nebuchad- 
neazar*s  life  and  reign,  the  matter  might  then  be  viewed  in  a  different  light, 
in  case  a  co^egency  never  actually  took  place. 

But  we  are  met,  in  regard  to  our  views  of  the  tim^e  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first  invasion,  by  the  allegation  of  Lengerke,  Winer,  and  others,  that  in  that 
expedition  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  overrun  Judea,  nor  send  away  any 
captives  from  that  country.  To  confirm  this,  they  appeal  to  Josephus,  Ant. 
X.  6. 1,  who,  after  describing  the  capture  of  Carchemish,  says,  that  **  Nebu- 
chadnezzar then  passed  over  the  Euphrates,  and  took  all  Syria  even  to  Pe- 
luaium,  na^fil  xr^i  'lovdtdag,  i.  e.  excepting  Judea  "  One  is  led  to  wonder,  at 
first  view,  how  Josephus  could  make  this  exception ;  and  this  wonder  b  much 
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increased  by  comparing  the  declaration  in  qnesdon  with  what  be  sa3r8  in 
Cont.  Ap.  I.  19.  Beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  two  passages  are  at 
variance.  In  the  latter  passage,  he  quotes  Berosus  as  saying,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's father  **  sent  him  with  an  army  against  Egypt,  and  against 
Tfjv  lifinignv  yiir,  i.  e.  against  Judea."  And  in  the  sequel  he  quotes  Bero- 
sus as  also  saying,  that,  at  the  close  of  this  expedition,  Nebuchadnezzar 
'  sent  to  Babylon  Tovg  atxfudmovg  'LwdttituVf  the  captives  of  the  Jews^  as  well 
as  of  the  Syrians,  Phenicians,  and  Egyptians.'  Yet  Berosus  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  only  authorities 
which  Josephus  had,  or  at  least  which  he  employed,  in  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  the  source  of  Josephus's  mistake  in  Antiq.  X. 
6. 1,  is  in  all  probability  to  be  found  in  a  passage  from  Berosus  in  Cont  Ap. 
I.  19,  where,  in  making  a  summary  in  a  single  sentence  of  the  achiere- 
ments  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldee  historian  says :  *'  The  Babylonian 
[king]  conquered  Eg}'pt,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Arabia,  and  in  his  achievments 
far  exceeded  all  the  kings  who  had  before  reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians."  In  this  mere  summar}'  sentence,  Berosus  omits  Judea,  i.  e. 
the  small  country  of  the  two  tribes,  (for  this  was  Judea,  at  that  period)  ;  as 
he  also  omits  Moab,  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  etc.  —  omits  them  evi- 
dently because  of  their  comparative  smallness.  Josephus  has  unwittingly 
•overlooked  this,  and  so  he  has  excepted  Judea,  in  Antiq.  X.  6.  1,  because 
Berosus  has  not  mentioned  it  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
much  commend  his  car«ful  accuracy  to  us,  when  we  find  him  so  doing,  be- 
cause Berosus,  as  quoted  by  him,  both  before  and  after  the  sentence  in 
question,  has  explicitly  averred  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up,  in  that 
very  first  expedition,  to  attack  Judea,  and  that  he  carried  away  captives 
from  that  country.  But  negligences  of  this  kind  are  somewhat  fre- 
quent, in  this  otherwise  very  valuable  historian.  £.  g.  in  respect  to  this 
same  portion  of  history,  Josephus  states  (Antiq.  X.  7.  l),  that,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jehoiachin  captive,  he  carried  away  with  him  10832 
others  into  exile.  Now  this  statement  is  palpably  made  out  from  combining 
together  2  K.  24:  14  and  Jer.  52:  29  ;  Josephus  having  added  together  the 
numbers  in  both  passages,  without  noticing  that  one  deportation  is  in  the 
seventh,  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  discrep- 
ancy he  does  not  even  notice,  much  less  pretend  to  reconcile.  And  so  he 
has  not  unfrequently  done  elsewhere.  He  needs  to  be  closely  watched  in 
such  matters.  Haste,  and  carelessness  of  such  a  kind,  may  not  unfrequently 
be  charged  upon  him.  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  meant  to  make  any 
wrong  statements. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  afler  having  carefully  examined  all  that  Berosus 
or  Josephus  has  to  say  on  these  matters,  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the 
nugi^  r^g  ^lovSaiag^  which  has  been  quoted  above  and  examined.  All 
things  being  duly  compared  and  considered,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Babylonian  invasion,  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  repeated  in  599  at  the  close  of  his  reign ;  renewed 
against  Jehoiachin  in  598 ;  and  then,  lastly,  at  the  close  of  Zedekiah's 
reign ;  are  facts  as  well  made  out,  and  as  probable,  as  most  facts  of  such  a 
nature  in  ancient  history.  Had  there  been  no  gain  to  be  made  out  of  this 
matter,  by  warmly  enlisted  partizans,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have 
ever  been  seriously  controverted. 
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I  do  not  see,  then,  why  Lengerke  should  be  so  liberal  of  his  exclamation 
poinlM^  when  speaking  of  the  intimation  of  Hengstenberg  and  Hayernick, 
that  the  book  of  Daniel,  hy  assigning  the  invasion  of  Palestine  to  the  third 
j9Mr  of  Jehoiakim,  has  shown  an  unusually  minute  and  accurate  acquaint* 
SDce  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  Nebuchadnea- 
lar's  fiuher  began  his  reign  as  independent  king,  in  625  fi.  C.  ?  Is  it  not 
well  established  that  he  died  near  the  end  of  605  or  at  the  beginning  of 
604  ?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  established  by  historical  testimony,  that  Nebu- 
chadneizar  had  reduced  Carchemish  and  overrun  all  Syria,  Phenicia,  Moab, 
northern  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  before  the  death  of  his  father  ?  Was 
it  possible  to  accomplish  all  this  in  less  than  some  ttoo  years  ?  If  not,  then 
Dan.  1:1,2,  seems  plainly  to  be  in  the  right,  which  assigns  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
first  invasion  of  Palestine  to  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  It  could  not 
have  been  later.  Exclamation-points,  it  would  be  well  for  Lengerke, 
and  sometimes  for  hb  opponents  too,  to  remember,  are  not  arguments, 
either  ratiocinative  or  historical.  The  book  of  Daniel  must,  as  it  would  seem, 
be  in  the  right  as  to  the  main  point  in  question.  Nor  does  it  contradict  at  all 
the  other  books. 

The  appeal  made  to  Jer.  35:  11,  in  order  to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  not  yet  invaded  Palestine,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  is  not  valid, 
because  there  is  no  note  of  time  in  chap,  xxzv,  and  because,  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar probabl^^  passed  through  Judea  several  times  during  his  first  inva> 
«m,  there  are  no  data  in  this  chapter  to  decide  which  of  his  transitions 
occasioned  the  flight  of  the  Rechabites  to  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  Jehoia- 
kim was  the  known  ally  and  vassal  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  would  of  itself  show, 
that  the  attitude  of  Nebuchadnezzar  toward  Palestine  must  have  been  one 
of  hostility.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  (comparing  this  chapter  with  the 
fiiUowing  one),  that  the  Bechabites  fled  from  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  was 
on  his  return  from  Carchemish ;  for  then  he  was  apcompanied  by  troops 
from  the  conquered  nations  mentioned  in  Jer.  85: 11. 

I  would  merely  observe,  at  the  close  of  this  difficult  and  perhaps  too  long 
protracted  investigation,  that  no  one  who  has  experience  in  these  matters 
will  think  of  arguing  against  the  actual  occurrence  of  certain  particular 
events,  merely  beeause  they  are  not  stated  in  this  book  of  Scripture  or  in 
that,  since  nearly  all  of  the  Jewish  history  in  later  times  is  given  to  us  in  pit>- 
fessed  and  acknowledged  summaries  only.  One  writer  sometimes  sees  fit  to 
insert  some  special  particular,  which  the  rest  have  passed  by.  £.  g.  Jer.  51: 
59  seq.  mentions  a  journey  of  Zedekiah,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  to  Baby- 
km,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  In  2  Chron.  Sd:  11  seq.,  we  have  an 
account  of  Manasseh  as  having  been  carried  to  Babylon,  and  of  his  peni<r 
tence,  and  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  Nowhere  else  is  either  of  these  events 
even  alluded  to,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  Yet  after  the  recent  investigations 
respecting  the  books  of  Chronicles  by  Movers,  KeU,  and  others,  I  think  no 
lober  critic  will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  position,  that  neither  of 
these  acooonts  is  inqirobable,  and  that  neither  can,  on  any  grounds  worthy 
of  credit,  be  fairly  controverted.  And  I  would  again  suggest,  that  when 
leading  events  as  to  time  and  place  are  certam,  an  assumption  of  particular 
Gircuiwtances  and  events  attending  them,  which  is  built  upon  the  common 
ooorsa  of  things  and  sapported  by  probabililT',  is  surely  neither  uncritical 
nor  vnsale.    Whan  wa  snp|ose,  for  examploi  that  Daniel  and  his  SMoeialsa 
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were  sent  to  Babylon  as  hostages^  at  the  time  when  Jehoiakim  first  became 
a  Tassal  to  Nebnchadnezzar,  and  combine  this  supposition  with  the  declara* 
tion  in  Dan.  1:  1  seq.,  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  altogether  probable, 
although  we  cannot  establish  Uiis  particular  bj  any  direct  testimonr,  but 
merely  by  implication. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  as  the  Jews  evidently  called  Nebuchad- 
nezzar kingy  from  the  time  that  he  invaded  Palestine,  so  by  a  comparison 
of  Dan.  1:  1  seq.  Jer.  25:  1.  2  EL  25:  27,  we  make  out  fbrty-five  yean 
(inclusively)  as  the  period  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  according  to  the  He- 
brew method  of  reckoning.  At  the  same  time,  Berosus  and  others  make  oat 
only  forty-three  years.  Still,  there  is  no  real  disagreement  in  the  case. 
The  Jews  began  to  reckon  two  years  earlier  than  Berosus,  who  counts  only 
upon  the  soU  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  death  of  his  father. 


CHAPTER  n. 

[Nebachadneszar  is  filled  with  anguish  by  reason  of  a  dream,  the  particulars  of 
which  escaped  from  his  memory  after  he  had  awaked.  The  astrologers  and  their 
associates  are  sumgioned  to  disclose  both  the  dream  and  its  interpretation ;  they  aie 
threatened  with  severe  punishment  in  case  of  failare,  and  splendid  rewards  are  pro- 
mised in  case  of  success ;  vs.  1  —6.  They  request  the  king  to  disdose  the  dream,  in 
order  that  they  may  interpret  it ;  but  he  declines  to  make  any  disclosure,  and  ac- 
cuses them  of  prevarication,  and  repeats  his  threats,  vs.  7 — 9.  On  their  part,  they 
accuse  him  of  making  a  demand  unreasonable  and  without  any  precedent,  and  avow 
ihat  none  bat  the  gods  caii  accomplish  such  a  task;  vs.  10, 1 1.  The  king  in  a  fury 
•decrees  the  destruction  of  all  the  ICagi;  vs.  12, 13.  Daniel  and  his  associates,  aa 
being  among  this  class,  are  sought  for  by  the  executioner,  that  they  might  be  slain. 
Daniel  repairs  to  the  king  and  intercedes  for  delay,  daring  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions betake  themselves  to  prayer;  vs.  13 — 18.  The  secret  of  the  dream  is  re- 
vealed to  Daniel  in  a  night-vision,  who  praises  God  for  his  Tnercy;  vs.  19 — SS. 
Daniel  is  at  his  own  request  brought  to  the  king,  and  discloses  the  dream;  vs.  24 — 35. 
Then  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  same ;  vs.  36—45.  The  king  falls  prostrate 
before  Daniel  and  does  him  homage.  He  acknowledges  the  saperiority  of  the  true 
Qod,  and  promotes  Daniel  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Babylon,  aod  chief  governor 
of  the  Magi.  His  companions,  at  his  request,  are  also  promoted  to  office;  vs.  46 
—49.] 

(I)  And  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebacbadnezzar,  Kebuchadnezzar 
dreamed  dreams,  and  his  mind  was  agitated,  and  bis  sleep  failed  him. 

n!ia^^ ,  a  later  Hebrew  word  for  the  earlier  T^'Cfq ,  reign^  domimon,  not 
kingdom  in  such  a  connection  as  the  present.  For  the  omission  of 
Daghesh  lene  in  the  3,  see  §  21,  2.  e. — nitfbn,  in  the  plural^  while  in 
vs.  3,  4»  5y  the  singuiar  is  employed.  As  the  king,  in  this  case,  does  not 
require  an  explanation  of  more  than  one  dread,  the  phtral  form  before 
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us  woald  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  dream  was  often  repeated;  a 
drcnmstance  which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  anxiety  which  he 
felt,  and  which  was  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.-— 
vrOf  his  ipirit  or  mindy  i.  e.  the  interior  man. — ^^nt?]  §  63,  S.  n.  1. 
k — >^7na  Niph.  of  rnn.  The  very  existence  of  this  Conj.  in  such  a 
rerb,  shows  that  some  peculiarity  of  meaning  is  attached  to  it.  In  ge- 
neral, it  seems  to  be  virtually  a  passive  of  Hiphil,  and  so  means  KTOt 
made  to  6e,  tocw  eautedj  brought  abouL^  or  hcqppened.  From  this  branches 
off  a  pecoliar  meaning,  here  and  in  Dan.  8:  27,  a  kind  of  wets  was,  L  e. 
something  which  has  completed  its  existing  state  and  has  ceased  to  be, 
'^fuimtis  Troes.  Gres.  confectus  est,  deficit,  rightly  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing; and  so  I  have  translated  yi:9  ^7^?  ,/aikd  him.  The  idea  is,  that 
his  sleep,  which  was  once  sound  and  refreshing,  was  novfpast  or  gone  in 
respect  to  him.  The  seeming  repetition  of  his,  in  the  suff.  of  v^hv ,  is  not 
incongruous  in  Hebrew,  but  rather  common.  b9  is  -«  bK ,  in  a  multi- 
tade  of  cases ;  and  so  we  may  translate  literally :  for  him,  or  (as  above) 
in  respect  to  him.  The  construction  is  not  unlike  to  ^"^ »  Gen.  12: 1, 
and  other  idioms  of  this  nature.  In  vulgar  English  we  say :  Ife  is  gone 
for  it;  which  is  like  to  the  shape  of  the  phrase  before  us;  but  the  r^ 
being  mcue^  it  appears  in  this  case  to  indicate  the  person  of  the  kinffland 
not  the  sleep.  Schultens,  Rosenm.,  Hav.,  and  some  others,  however, 
refer  r^\9  to  "inaid  after  this  tenor:  Sis  sleep  was  against  himi  contra  ip^ 
smn,  i.  e.  oppressive  or  burdensome  to  him,  a  meaning  not  unusual  to 
^9,  Lex.  A.  1.  /.,  comp.  4.  a.  But,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  not  a  natural 
mode  of  expressing  such  an  idea,  although  it  may  be  a  possible  one. 
Surely,  after  saying  that  the  very  soul  of  the  king  was  agitated  by  hia 
dream,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  making  much  progress,  to  add,  that  <^  his 
deep  was  troublesome  to  him."  Much  more  expressive  and  natu- 
ral is  the  idea,  that  he  was  deepless,  which  is  the  idea  given  by  the  first 
interpretation.  Berth,  and  Winer :  IKs  sleep  went  away  from  him  ;  and 
so  Theodotion :  iyirsto  an  avtov ;  well  enough  as  to  the  general  mean- 
ing, bat  lAy  cannot  mean  from  him,  as  if  it  were  *^'^^To .  The  (Chaldee) 
example  in  Dan.  6: 19,  "^nib^  n'na  I'nai^,  which  most  translate  his  sleep 
fled  from  him,  although  evidently  of  the  same  general  meaning  as  the 
phrase  before  us,  will  not  justify  the  rendering  by  an  avtov  in  the  case 
before  as.  The  examples  of  a  Dative  (pleonastic  form)  after  a  verb  of 
motion,  are  indeed  by  no  means  unconunon,  e.  g.  Gen.  27:  43,  r^  nna , 
Jlee,  lit  Jiee  for  thgself;  Isa.  31:  S,'^^},  he  has  fled.  Gen.  12: 1.  Cant. 
2: 11.  Frov.  13: 13.  But  these  all  differ  from  the  present  case,  because 
the  suffix  pnmoan  relates  to  the  subfect  of  the  verb.  To  translate  Dan. 
G:  19,  by  Atf  sleep  fled  from  him,  gives  indeed  the  general  idea  in  oar 
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language,  but  not  the  thc^  of  the  expression  in  the  Hebrew.  That  the 
case  before  us  is  simply  one,  where  the  person  is  strongly  marked  to 
whom  the  assertion  relates,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  It  is  dear  thait 
y^9  does  not  refer  to  irai^ . 


Exc.  IX  A  second  charge  of  chronological  error  against  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel is,  that  it  makes  an  evident  mistake  in  respect  to  the  period  when  Nebn* 
chadnezzar's  dream  Xock  place,  and  Daniel  interpreted  it  The  dream  waa 
in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadneazar's  reign,  Dan.  2:  1.  Previously  to 
this,  Daniel  and  his  fellows  had  been  subjected  to  a  three  years'  discipUnei 
as  preparatory  to  waiting  upon  the  king,  Dan.  1:  5.  That  period  had 
passed,  before  Daniel  was  presented  to  the  king,  Dan.  1:  18.  How,  it  is 
asked,  could  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  king^  appoint  to  Daniel  ihree  yean  of  dis^- 
pline,  and  yet  bring  in  the  same  Daniel,  in  the  seeond  year  of  his  actual  reigo^ 
to  interpret  his  dream,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  author's  own  showingy 
that  this  Daniel  had  already  completed  his  three  years'  course  of  discipline, 
and  taken  his  place  among  the  Magi  before  he  was  called  to  interpret  the 
dream?  Dan.  1:  20.  2:  2,  18. 

If  the  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  be  admitted,  then  is  the  so* 
Intion  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  rendered  quite  easy.  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  is  called  king,  in  Dan.  1:  1,  afler  the  usual  manner  of  the  Hebrews 
(coup.  2  Kings  24:  1.  2  Chron.  36:  6),  and  in  the  way  of  anticipation.  In 
fact  he  became  sole  king,  before  that  expedition  had  ended.  But  when  a 
Jewish  writer  in  Babylon  (Daniel)  comes  to  the  transactions  of  his  actual  reign 
as  reckoned  of  course  in  Babylon,  (for  of  course  the  date  of  his  reign  there 
would  be  from  the  period  when  he  became  $oU  king),  the  writer  dates  the 
events  that  happened  under  that  reign,  in  accordance  with  the  Babyloniah 
reckoning.  So  it  seems  to  be  in  Dan.  2: 1.  According  to  the  result  of  the 
preceding  examination,  Daniel  was  sent  to  Babylon  in  the  latter  part  of 
607  or  the  beginning  of  606.  Nebuchadnezzar  became  (ictual  king,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  near  the  end  of  605  or  at  the  beginning  of  604.  No* 
bttchadnezzar's  second  year  of  actual  and  sole  reign  would  then  be  in  608. 
If  we  suppose  the  latter  part  of  this  year  to  be  the  time  when  the  dream 
occurred,  then  we  have  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  between  Daniel's  exile 
and  his  call  to  interpret  the  king's  dream.  Any  part  of  603  saves  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  fact  it  lies  on 
the  very  face  of  this  statement  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  it  is  scrupulously 
conformed  to  historical  truth ;  for  how  could  the  writer,  after  having  aa* 
nounced  Daniel's  deportation  as  belonging  to  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  his  discipline  as  having  been  completed  in  three  years,  then  declare 
that  Daniel  was  called  upon  as  one  of  the  Magi,  to  interpret  dreams  in  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  If  Nebuchadnezzar  was  actual  king  in 
the  thiid  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  was  so  when  Daniel  was  carried  away  to 
Babylon ;  and  plain  enough  is  it,  that  Daniel's  course  of  discipline  was  not 
complete  until  the /ourfA,  or  at  least  the  end  of  the  thirds  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  error  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  so  palpable,  that  no  wri- 
ter of  any  intelligence  or  consistency  could  fail  to  notice  and  correct  it. 
We  are  oonstrained  to  believe,  then,  that  Nebuchadneizar  is  nanwd  km§ 
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merely  in  the  way  of  atUtcipationj  in  Dan.  1:  1  (and  bo  in  2  Kings  xxir., 
2  Chron.  xzxvi.,  Jer.  xxv.)  ;  and  that  the  date  of  his  sole  and  actual  reign 
b  referred  to  in  Dan.  2:  1,  as  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it.  Thus  under* 
stood,  all  is  consistent  and  probable.  We  need  not  resort  as  Rosenmllller 
and  others  hare  done,  to  a  long  series  of  dreams  on  the  part  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  which  the  same  thing  was  repeated ;  nor  to  the  improbable 
subterfuge,  that,  although  he  dreamed  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he 
did  not  concern  himself  to  find  out  an  interpreter  of  his  nocturnal  visions, 
until  some  considerable  time  afterwards.  Both  of  these  representations 
seem  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  plain  and  evident  tenor  of  the  whole  nai^ 
ration.  The  agitation  was  immediate,  and  the  stronger  because  it  was  im- 
mediate. Procrastination  of  the  matter  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
liberated  him  from  his  fears,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  his  curiosity. 

That  Jeremiah  reckons  in  the  Pa^stine  Jewish  way,  i.  e.  antidpatively^ 
is  certain  from  Jer.  25:  1.  46:  2.  That  he  did  not  this  by  mistake,  but  only 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  seems  altogether 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  facts  as  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
conquests,  as  exhibited  above,  shows  that  his  invasion  of  Judea  must  haye 
begun  as  early  as  Dan.  1:  1  asserts.  In  truth,  facts  and  events  vouch  for 
the  writer's  minute  historical  accuracy  in  this  matter,  in  case  it  be  conceded, 
that  Nebnchadnezzar  is  called  king,  in  Dan.  1:  1,  in  the  way  of  anticipa' 
tian^  and  in  accordance  with  the  coounon  Hebrew  usage. 

(2)  And  the  king  commanded  to  summon  the  sacred  scribes,  and  the  enchanters, 
the  Boroeren,  and  the  astrologers,  that  they  might  show  to  the  king  his  dreams ;  and 
they  came,  and  stood  before  the  king. 

"iQK^i,  oomnumded;  see  1:  3. — vh\;Aj  to  summon  «=> arcestitnt ;  for 
hj  see  Lex.  B.  3.  It  may  take  the  Dat  with  b ,  or  it  may  omit  it ;  for 
the  osage  oontinoally  varies.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  na- 
ture of  the  sense  would  seem  rather  to  demand  the  Ace,  after  the  verb ; 
in  which  case  the  following  nouns  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  later 
Hebrew  idiom,  which  oflen  pats  b  before  the  Aoc,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  Aramaean ;  Lex.  3.  4.  c.  ad  fin.  Yet  if  we  translate  thus,  to  make 
proclamation  to  the  sacred  scribes,  etc.,  the  Dative  is  preferable.  For  the 
first  two  noons,  see  1:  20.  The  root  C)iSK  seems  to  mean  incaniavit^  L  e. 
by  chanting  some  formulas  of  imaginary  potency,  to  influence  in  a  my»* 
terious  but  potent  manner.  The  like  to  this  has  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  heathen  forms  of  religion.  —  Q'^fe^ana ,  participial  noun  (Fiel),  which 
probably  designates  a  species  of  enchanters^  who  sing  magic  songs  in  a 
low  and  peculiar  tone.  In  Syriac,  the  verb  (in  £thp.)  means  to  suppti' 
cats;  in  Heb.,  to  mutter  or  speak  with  a  kno  voice.  The  literal  sense 
would  seem  to  be  nearly  designated  by  that  of  the  Latin  inccmtator,  i.  e. 
one  who  ccofUiUates  supplications,  execrations,  and  the  like,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  remove  evil,  or  to  obtain  some  disclosare  of  interest  to  the 
party  concerned.  But  still,  the  Latin  word  is  probably  too  generic  to 
be  strictly  aocnrat^    It  is  unquestionably  near  akin  to  D'^&vk  ;  which,  if 
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we  may  trast  to  the  shade  of  meaning  disclosed  in  rai^M ,  quiver  or  cover 
far  arrows^  probablj  meant  originally  to  cover^  conceal,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Q'^fei^K  may  mean  merely  tfiose  who  practited  hidden  or  concealed 
arts.  What  these  were  in  particular,  no  text  informs  us ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  pcactices  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  soothsayers  will  easily 
show  how  many  and  various  these  might  have  been.  d*^b^5^  ,  a  kindred 
participial  word  which  seems  to  designate  the  suppresed  cantiUaHon  or 
low  muttering  of  the  formulas  of  conjurers,  may  of  course  imply  a  par- 
ticular species  of  the  Chaldean  Magi.  —  0*^*7^3,  cutrologers  here,  but 
originally  this  was  the  name  of  the  people  inhabiting  Babylonia.  So  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Mesopotamtan  region  was  called  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees,  Gen.  11:  28,  3K  15:  7.  Comp.  Ezek.  1:  3.  11:  24. 


•    Exc.  ni.   On  the  CfhaMeei. 

Some  Greek  writers  frequently  apply  the  word  Chaldeee  (XaXMoi)  to 
a  fierce  people,  in  the  mountainous  country  bordering  on  Armenia.  Xeno* 
phon  met  with  such  on  his  retreat,  and  he  has  often  made  mention  of  them ; 
e.  g.  Anab.  IV.  8.  4.  V.  5.  17.  VIL  8:  25.  Comp.  Hab.  1:  6  seq.  Job  1:  17. 
Strabo  notices  tribes  of  the  same  name,  in  the  country  of  Pontos,  XII.  c 
8.  p.  26,  27,  86,  Tom.  IIL  edit  Lip.  From  the  Armenian  [Assyrian] 
Chaldees  many  writers  have  of  late  supposed  the  Babylonian  Chaldees  to 
have  come;  which  Isa.  28:  13,  as  interpreted  by  them,  seems  to  favor: 
**  See !  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not ;  Assyria  assigned 
it  [the  country]  to  the  dwellers  of  the  desert ;  they  [the  Chaldees]  erect 
their  watch-towers,  they  set  in  commotion  the  palaces  of  it  [Tyre],  they 
make  it  a  heap  of  ruins."  As  Assyria  anciently  extended  her  dominion 
over  all  middle  Asia^  and  of  course  over  the  Armenian  Chaldees,  the  latter 
might,  under  their  permission,  have  emigrated  to  the  plains,  and  being  a 
courageous  and  warlike  people,  they  might  have  obtained  preeminence 
wherever  they  settled,  over  the  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  But  if 
the  Nomades  of  Chaldean  Armenia  were  indeed  the  predominant  portion  of 
the  Babylonish  people,  so  that  the  country  was  early  named  ttom.  them, 
those  Nomades  must  at  least  have  emigrated  at  an  early  period  of  the  Aa- 
Bjrrian  dynasty,  L  e.  during  the  one  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  Ar- 
baces,  and  (according  to  Ctesias)  ended  with  Sardanapalus,  B.  C.  747. 

The  deductions  from  Isa.  23:  13,  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel  andothers, 
viz.  that  the  Chaldean  power  and  even  name  in  southern  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylon  are  of  recent  origin,  must  depend  mainly  on  the  correctness  of 
their  esegesis  of  the  test  in  question.  But  this  is  far  from  being  made  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  substantially  with  Hupfeld  (Exercitt),  and  Leo  (Allgenu 
Geschichte,  s.  106),  we  may  with  much  more  probability  translate  thus : 
"  Behold  1  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans  —  this  people  was  not  [a  people] ; 
Assyria  —  it  has  assigned  it  to  the  beasts  of  the  desert;  they  erected' their 
towers,  they  watched  her  palaces ;  [but]  it  has  made  her  a  heap  of  ruins.** 

In  this  way  we  have  one  main  agent,  viz.  the  Chaldean  people.    The 
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^  heap  of  minB"  u  Ntneveli,  and  the  ''  detert"  made  by  inTasioDi  »  the 
Asflyriaii  domain.  The  prophet  is  threatening  Tyre,  and  bids  her  look  to 
what  the  Chaldeans,  their  invaders,  have  already  achieved  in  Assyria.  It 
were  easy  to  vindicate  the  interpretation  just  given,  but  Hupfeld  (Exercitt 
Herod.)  has  sufficiently  done  it,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
reason  why  I  have  now  introduced  the  subject  is,  because  this  text  is  the 
main  dependence  of  many  recent  critics  for  establishing  a  favorite  posi- 
tion of  theirs,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  viz.  that  the  Chaldean 
power,  and  even  name,  in  southern  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon,  is  compara- 
tively recent,  and  that  Chaldea  was  unknown  to  the  biblical  writers  before 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  at  least  as  a  national  and  independent  country. 

FaetSy  strong  and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  irresistible,  make  against  this. 
Schleyer,  in  his  Wiirdignng  der  Einwiirfe,  s.  48  seq.,  188  seq.,  has  made 
objections  to  it  which  cannot  well  be  met.  Shinar  was  the  older  name  of 
Babylonia,  Gen.  11:  2.  This  had  a  king  (Amraphel)  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  14:  I,  9.  That  Babylon  justly  claims  a  very  high  antiquity, 
cannot  be  denied.  Ctesias,  Herodotus,  Berosus,  the  Jewish  SS.,  all  agree 
in  this.  The  latter  make  Nimrod  its  founder,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Noah 
(B.  C.  2218),  Gen.  10:  8.  Its  walls,  towers,  palaces,  bridges,  dykes,  and 
architecture  of  every  kind,  most  of  which  was  on  a  gigantic  scale  that  ri- 
valled or  exceeded  that  of  Egypt,  prove  incontcstably  an  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  in  Babylon  at  a  very  early  period,  and  indicate  a  metropolis  of  the 
highest  grandeur.  Other  facts  of  much  importance  are  in  accordance  with 
this.  Simplicius  (Comm.  ad  Aristot  de  Coelo,  p.  123)  tells  us,  that  Ca- 
listhenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Babylon,  found  astro- 
nomical observations  there  which  reached  back  to  1908  years  before  that 
period,'  and  which  he  s^nt  to  Aristotle ;  and  also  that  the  Uagi  claimed  to 
be  in  possession  of  much  older  ones  still.  Ptolemy,  in  his  famous  Canon, 
plainly  allows  their  astronomical  observations  to  be  correct  as  far  back  as 
Nabonassar  (about  747  B.  C),  and  there  begins  his  era  from  which  he 
dates  events.  Larcher,  and  above  all  Ideler  (on  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Chaldees),  have  shown  that  the  period  of  1 903  years  is  neither  Impossible 
nor  improbable ;  as  Gesenius  himself  appears  to  concede,  Comm.  in  £s. 
IIL  p.  350.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Diodorus  Sic.  (IL  29)  says  expressly, 
that  the  Chaldean  priests  (whom,  like  Daniel,  he  calls  Chaldeans),  are  of 
the  most  ancient  BcdtylonianSf  XalSaloi  lolrw  t^v  a{fxaiotaitop  ovjtg  Ba^ 
pvktawiwt-  All  this  seems  to  show,  that  the  Chaldees  (both  nation  and 
priests)  are  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  that  an  emigration  from  the 
nortbem  mountains,  if  it  ever  took  place  so  as  to  give  a  name  to  the  coun- 
try, must  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  Whenever  it  was,  priests 
and  people  appear  to  have  come  to  Babylonia  together.  There  they  amal- 
gamated with  the  population ;  and  the  Magi,  (the  priests  of  the  fire-wor- 
shippers, such  as  are  described  by  Zoroaster  in  the  Zend-Avesta),  probably 
engaged  in  the  studies,  and  united  in  some  of  the  pursuits,  of  the  native 
priests  in  Babylon ;  the  conquerors  thus  assimilating  to  the  conquered,  their 
raperiors  in  knowledge,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals  assimilating  to  the 
Romans.  Hence  the  mixture  of  Parsism  and  gross  polytheism  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Babylon ;  for  plainly  the  latter  contains  both  elements.  In  this 
way,  moreover,  can  we  account  for  that  mixture  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
languages  with  the  Semitic,  in  the  composition  of  many  names  and  offices 
in  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Daniel    Mag  (T^  Jer.  89:  8)  is  the  same  as 
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the  Sanscrit  mdhti,  Fers.  moghf  Zend  meh^  and  is  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew nn ;  and  the  l*^^*^an  in  Daniel  are  the  same  as  the  m^^  and  ^T^ .  Bat 
although  many,  or  perhaps  even  most,  of  the  proper  names  of  men  and  of 
ctvt7  offices  among  the  Chaldeans  are  best  explained  from  the  Zend,  or  the 
old  Persian,  yet  the  names  of  their  gods  and  of  their  religiaus  offices  are 
mostly  of  a  Semitic  origin  ;  e.  g.  Belus  «=  b;a  or  br^ ;  Mylitta  ««  ^"^"^^ 
(genetrix)  ;  D*nai3nn  from  Idnn,  Dan.  1:  20.  2:  2,  and  also  in  Gen.  41:  8. 
Ex.  7:  11,  22.  8:  hi  14,  16.  0:  Yl ;  C)T£«,  Dan.  1:  20.  2:  2  (Chald.),  10,  27. 

4:  4.  5:  7,  11,  16,  «  Syr.  ]aJ^I]  ]   t]^*??»  Dan-   2:  2,  also  Ex.  7:  11.  22: 

17.  Deut  18:  10.  Mai.  S:  6;  and  so  the  generic  Chaldee  word  fi^^n  (^ 
Magti8)j  Dan.  2:  12,  21.  4:  8.  6:  7,  8,  is  notoriously  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew Dsn .  But  many  of  the  names  of  kings,  and  of  the  higher  civil  offi- 
cers, seem  to  be  compounds  of  Semitic  with  the  Parsi,  Pehlvi,  or  Zend ; 
such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  etc.  (see  Lex.)  The  internal  evi- 
dence, therefore,  of  a  mixture  of  inhabitants  in  Chaldea,  from  some  quarter 
or  other,  appears  to  be  inscribed  in  high  relief  upon  the  language  of  the 
Chaldeans,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  religion  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, (as  exhibited  best  of  all  by  MUnter  in  his  Essay  on  this  subject,  and 
by  Gesenius  in  his  Excursus  at  the  end  of  his  Comm.  on  Isaiah),  affords 
striking  evidence  of  Parsism  and  polytheism  commingled  by  the  union  of 
different  nations  who  retained  some  of  their  respective  rites,  and  by  the 
natural  progress  of  the  attractive  sensual  parts  of  those  rites,  as  the  me- 
tropolis progressed  in  riches  and  luxury  and  debauchery. 

This  general  view  of  the  subject  seems  necessary  in  order  to  place  the 
reader  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  a  position,  in  which  he  may  rightly  esti- 
mate the  various  phenomena  of  the  book.  There  is  a  mixture  throughout 
of  the  Assyro-Median  and  Semitic,  both  in  the  names  of  men  and  offices, 
and  also  in  the  rites,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  That  the 
^s«yro- Chaldean  at  the  time  when  Daniel  lived,  was  the  common  spoken 
language  of  the  court  and  king,  seems  to  be  plainly  negatived  by  Dan.  2:  4 
seq.  The  Magi  address  the  king  P'^p'^M  i.  e.  in  the  Aramaean^  which  is 
substantially  the  same  that  we  now  name  East  Aramaean  or  Chaldee,  In 
thb  language,  more  than  half  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  composed.  Doubts 
less  the  Jews  who  lived  in  that  quarter  when  Daniel  wrote  the  book,  could 
read  and  understand  it ;  and  indeed  to  the  younger  part  of  them,  at  that 
period,  it  must  have  been  vernacular,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  even  quite  proba- 
ble, that  the  hbtory  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  would  thus  be  more 
easily  read  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  Hebrew  community  in  that  region, 
than  if  it  had  been  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  the 
inducement  to  write  it  in  Aramaean. 

But  to  return  to  the  Q'^'^bsn  of  our  text;  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this 
name,  employed  to  designate  a  literary  order  of  men  (equivalent  to  D'^issn , 
Chald.  p^*^n ,  and  Magi),  passed  into  very  common  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  So  Strabo  XV.  Tom.  HI.  p.  326.  ed.  Lips.  Diod.  Sic.  2.  29 
seq.  Cic.  Div.  1.  1,  2.  Ammian.  Marc.  28.  6.  Arrian  Alex.  3.  16.  In  stUI 
later  times,  fortune-tellers  and  magicians  from  the  East  were  called  Chal- 
deans,  by  European  nations.  The  progress  of  meaning  in  regard  to  the 
appellation  is  obvious.  First,  the  Chaldees  are  conquerors,  and  offices,  or 
whatever  else  is  eminent,  are  called  Chaldean  par  excellence.  Then,  as 
Chaldea  abounded  in  astrologers  and  soothsayers,  it  was  natural  for  Greeks 
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and  Romans  to  call  theie  dasses  of  men  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans.  Laat 
of  all,  among  the  western  nations,  soothsayers  and  magicians  were  called 
by  the  same  name,  without  any  special  regard  to  the  country  from  which 
they  sprung.  One  meets,  not  nnfrequently  in  the  classics,  with  the  appel- 
lation employed  in  this  manner. 

Several  questions,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  have  been  recently  made,  first  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  classes  specified  in  the  verse  before  us,  and  then  in  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  D^iSS ,  as  designating  only  one  portion  of  the  Magi. 

To  begin  with  the  latter ;  Gesenius  (Comm.  in  Es.  II.  s.  855)  seems  to 
call  in  question  the  limited  meaning  of  the  word,  and  Bleck  (on  Dan.  in 
Schleiermacher,  etc.,  Zeitschrift,  s.  225)  even  doubts  whether  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  different  classes.  Both  doubt  against  the  evidence  of 
usage  widely  extended.  Daniel  plainly  uses  the  word  to  denote  a  class  of 
the  Magi,  in  2:  2,  10.  4:  4  (Engl.  Vers.  4:  7).  5:  7,  11.  And  when  Ge- 
senius and  Hitzig  suggest,  that  in  Dan.  2:  4,  10,  the  name  Chaldeans  is 
generically  employed,  Lengerke  himself,  (sufficiently  inclined  to  all  which 
can  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book),  avers  very  justly  that  this 
is  only  in  the  way  of  breviloquence,  where  one  class  that  is  preeminent  is 
named  instead  of  recapitulating  or  particularizing  all,  (Comm.  s.  50)..  De- 
cisive, as  to  the  usage  of  such  a  method  of  expression  by  the  writer,  is  Dan. 
3:  24,  where  only  the  l^^jS^n  (state-counsellors)  are  addressed,  while  v.  27 
shows  that  they  are  only  one  class  of  the  State-officers  then  and  there  as- 
sembled, to  witness  the  spectacle  which  is  described.  Such  methods  of 
breviloquence  are  quite  common ;  and  besides  all  this,  we  have  heathen 
usage  of  the  same  kind  as  that  under  discussion  ;  e.  g.  Herod.  1.  181,  oi 
Xuidaioij  iovttq  Uffitq  toi/tov  too  '^tov  [i.  e.  l^ijiloi'],  comp.  I.  188,  where 
XaidaZoi  occurs  three  times  in  the  same  sense ;  Diod.  Sic.  II.  24,  i^v  t^^eW, 
ovq  BttfivliiritH  Mukovai  XaldaiovCj  and  again  in  c.  29,  XaXl^alo^  xoivi'v  xnv 
a(fxaiottttCiP  BaflvXiavltav  .  .  .  naQomXtfalav  i^^vat  xa^iv  toic  xot  Atyvntav 
K^fVfTA ;  and  so  Hesychius,  Xttldatoi^  yivog  Mayutv.  Ctesias  (edit.  Bahr, 
p.  68)  seems,  indeed,  to  use  Chaldeans  and  Afa^t  as  synonymes  ;  and  ao, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  later  usage  among  Greeks  and  Romans  often  em- 
ployed the  words.  But  even  in  Ctesias,  the  context  shows  that  by  ChaldeoM 
IS  there  meant  the  higher  order  of  the  Magi.     So  in  Dan.  2:  4, 10. 

Thus  much  fi>r  the  limited  use  of  the  name  Chaldeans^  which  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  certain.  Aa  to  the  number  of  the  classes,  with  respect  to  which 
Lengerke  (s.  49  f.)  thinks  he  detects  the  error  of  a  later  writer  who  was 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  Chaldean  matters,  the  question  seems  not  to 
be  one  of  any  gre^  difficulty.  He  admits,  as  do  nearly  all  others,  that  there 
were  divisions  or  classes  among  the  Magi.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  as 
to  the  priests  in  Egypt,  Ex.  7: 11.  Herod.  II.  86.  58.  Jablonsky,  Panth. 
Egypt.  Frol.  c.  8.  The  division  of  priests  in  India,  from  the  remotest  period, 
is  well  known.  The  Medes  and  Persians  admitted  the  like  divisions  among 
their  MagL  The  author  of  Daniel,  in  2:  2.  4:  4.  (Eng.  4:  7).  5:  7, 12,  ap- 
pears to  name  Jive  classes  of  Magi,  (if  indeed  the  D^EVs^a  of  2:  2  be  not 
merely  another  name  for  the  'py^  of  the  other  passages)  ;  on  account  of 
which  Lengerke  accuses  him  of  mistake ;  and  he  declares  (p.  47),  that '  all 
other  ancient  writers  everywhere  acknowledge  only  three  classes,'  and  con- 
cludes from  this  that  the  writer  of  the  book  was  aome  person  of  a  later  age 
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and  of  a  remote  country,  where  tradition  gave  an  indistinct  and  uncertain 
report  His  authorities  as  to  the  *  united  report  of  all  antiquity,'  are  Jerome 
(Contra  Jovin.  I.  p.  55),  and  Porphyry  (de  Abstiu.  4.  16).  These  Hre 
somewhat  late  writers  as  to  the  matter  of  testifying, '  for  all  antiquity,'  to  a 
particular  usage  in  Babylon  about  a  thousand  years  before  their  time.  But 
in  fact  neither  of  these  give  their  own  testimony.  They  both  appeal  to  Eu- 
bulus.  If  Eubulus  the  philosopher  is  meant,  he  lived  about  200  B.  C.  If 
either  the  comedian  or  the  orator  of  the  same  name  be  meant,  (which  seems 
not  probable),  they  lived  about  376  B.  C.  In  his  history  of  Idithra,  Eubu- 
lus asserts,  that  *  the  Magi  were  divided  into  three  classes.'  When  ?  In 
his  time,  or  at  an  earlier  period  ?  Among  the  Persians,  or  among  the  Baby- 
lonians of  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  ?  Unquestionably  he  refers  to  the  Per- 
nans,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Mithra  concerns  them.  But  even  admitting 
the  correctness  of  the  testimony  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  it  proves 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  custom  or  usage  at  Babylonia,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  Magi  indeed  there  were  at  Babylonia ;  for  among  the  military 
chieftains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Zedekiah's  time, 
was  Nergal  Sharezer  va  y^ ,  chief  Magian,  The  priesthood,  so  far  from 
excluding  men  from  civil  or  military  office  in  those  times,  was  a  leading 
recommendaUon  of  them  to  appointments  of  this  nature,  because  it  implied 
an  unusual  degree  of  knowledge.  Thus  Ctesias  represents  Belesys,  the 
leader  of  the  Chaldeans  when  Nineveh  was  destroyed,  as  **  the  moat  distin- 
guished of  the  priests,  ovg  BafivXtonoi  xalovat  Xuldalov^'*  I>iod.  Sic.II.24. 
So  a  Magian  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses  ;  Ctes.  Persica,  c.  18  seq.  So,  ailer  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezsar's 
father,  while  the  former  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Judea,  the  afiairs  of 
government,  before  the  return  of  the  prince  to  Babylon,  were  administered 
by  priests  [yno  Xaldaliav'],  and  the  supremacy  was  vested  in  the  archimagus^ 
who  gave  it  up,  in  due  time,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  Berosus  in 
Joseph.  Antiq.  X.  11. 1.  In  fact  the  oriental  and  Egyptian  kings,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Caesars,  paid  the  homnge  to  the  priesthood  of  becoming 
members  of  their  body,  if  they  were  not  already  so  when  they  became  kings. 
It  may,  I  readily  concede,  have  been  the  usual  fact,  that  the  leading  divi- 
sions of  the  Persian  Magi  were  three  in  number.*  But  this  would  be  of  little 
avail  in  showing  that  such  was  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  among  whom, 
although  the  priesthood  retained,  as  it  would  seem,  the  honorary  name  of 
Magi,  yet  their  religion  differed  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  many 


*  Bat  this  is  not  established  by  the  Zend-Avestni  as  cited  by  Heeren,  (Ideen  I. 
s.  480,  ed.  3d)  \  for  in  Kleuker*s  edition,  II.  261,  only  Iilo  clafues  are  spoken  of,  viz. 
Etrbeds  and  Mobeds.  Bat  in  YcBht  Sades,  (LXXXllI.  ad  fin  II.  p.  194),  the  Avesta 
speaks  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Athorne  »=  priests ;  again  (ib.  p.  276),  the  same  thing 
is  mentioned ;  once  more  (p.  156),  **  the  threefold^  like  the  Athome."  But  in  another 
passagey&ur  orders  of  priests  seem  to  be  designated.  So  in  Zend  Avesta,  III.  p.  225, 
we  find//er6a;/(scandidate  for  the  priesthood),  lfo6ec/( priest),  Destur-Mobed  (teacher- 
priest),  and  Dtslur Desiuran  («=  archbishop),  a  provincial  superior.  Probably  ihe  case 
is  the  same  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  in  Daniel ;  i.  e.  sometimes  the  leading  class  only 
is  noted,  as  in  2:  4, 10;  then  again  we  have  four  classes,  in  2: 2 ;  in  5:  7  are  three 
classes,  (one  a  new  one)  *,  foar  classes  in  4: 4 ;  three  in  5:  7 ;  and  four  in  5: 1 1.  To 
insist,  now,  that  any  one  of  these  passages  eahibits  the  full  and  exdtisive  designation 
of  all  the  classes  of  the  Bfagi,  would  be  entirely  nugatory. 
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Bpects,  from  that  of  the  ParBis.  la  the  rites  of  the  latter,  there  was  no  temple, 
no  altar,  no  sacrifice  of  huinan  victims,  no  consumption  by  fire  even  of  any 
vietims,  no  images  of  gods,  no  prostitution- worship  of  Mylitta,  in  a  word 
none  of  the  impurity,  cruelty,  ridiculous  prodigality  of  expenditure,  and 
abominable  rites  of  the  Babylonians.  All  matters  of  religion  had  been 
changed,  by  the  commingling  of  the  (Assyro-)  Chaldean  conquerors  with 
the  grosser  and  more  sensual  heathen  of  Babylonia,  if  indeed  we  concede 
such  an  intermixture.  How  then  can  testimony  about  the  Magi  in  a  coun- 
try where  pure  Parsism  prevailed,  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Babylo- 
nian priests  and  literati,  as  described  by  Daniel  ?  But  if  we  must  resort,  in 
the  present  case,  to  the  testimony  of  Greek  writers,  the  position  of  Len- 
gerke  is  far  enough  from  being  confirmed.  Diodorus  Sic,  in  speaking 
n^l  lur  ip  Bn(ivX^vi  xakovfiivtup  Xaldaimv,  represents  them  as 
practising  astrology,  soothsaying,  magic,  incantations,  augury  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  tlie  interpretation  of  dreams  and  remarkable  occurrences, 
II.  29 ;  all  of  which  plainly  betokens  different  classes."  Strabo,  most  of  all 
among  the  Greeks  to  be  relied  on  in  such  matters,  says  (XVL  1.  §6), 
**  There  arc,  among  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  ytpq  nltita  many  kinda  or 
classts^  some  are  called  Orcheni,  and  some  Borsippeni^  besides  many  others 
(allot  nlt/oiv),  who  affirm  different  things  in  respect  to  their  doctrines, 
according  to  their  respective  sects."  Here  then  is  abundance  of  room  for 
the  four  or  five  classes  of  Paniel ;  and  it  is  indeed  quite  probable  that  the 
subdirisions  must  have  amounted  to  many  more,  although  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  name  any  more  than  the  leading  ones.  At  all  events,  the  testi- 
mony of  Daniel  stands  high  above  any  fair  exception,  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Magi.  Certainly  he  has  named  no  improbable  class.  Nearly 
all  of  the  classes  named,  indeed,  appertain  to  the  priesthood  of  the  heathen, 
as  ebe where  exhibited  in  the  Scripture^;  and  if  there  be  a  class  sui  generis 
in  Daniel,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  charge  him  with  error ;  for  how 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  there  was  not  some  one  class  or  more  of 
the  priesthood  that  was  peculiar  to  Babylon  ? 

*  Certainly  this  assertion  seems  very  probable,  if  we  turn  our  attcntii  n,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  divisions  of  the  prieAthood  among  the  Greek^i,  in  relation  to  such  mnt- 
ters.  With  them  every  god  and  goddess  had  a  separate  order  of  priests ;  and  even 
the  same  ordurs  differed  from  each  other  in  different  places.  Again,  each  of  these 
orders  had  a  high'priest ;  in  some  places  two;  the  Delphianti  five.  Tlicn  there  were 
nstutanU  of  the  sacred  order,  viz.  the  Paraniti  or  those  who  provided  materials  for 
die  celebration  of  religious  rites,  and  ilien  the  Kr;pvKcc  or  criera,  who  aUo  acted  the 
part  of  cooks  and  butchers.  Besides  these  classes,  there  were  the  veuKopcu,  who  kept 
clean  and  adorned  the  temples ;  then  the  vaoipvAaxec  who  guarded  those  temples; 
and  lastly  the  vponoXoi  or  general  waiters  ;  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq  I.  p.  222  scq.  Be- 
yond these  general  divi:>ion8,  were  subordinate  ones  almost  without  end  ;  e  g.  as  to 
diviners,  pivrctf,  j^prf(TfxoX6)oi,  ^^eoixuvrei^,  of  three  kinds ;  interpreters  of  dreams, 
ov^ipoKpiToi,  uvnfMUKoTzoi,  6veifto7ruAot\  divination  by  sacrifices  employed  at  least  six 
classes  \  by  biids,  at  least  as  many  more ;  by  lots,  at  least  three ;  by  ominons  words  and 
thinjrs,  many  classes  ;  by  magic  and  incantation,  at  least  nineteen ;  Potter  ib.pp.3278eq. 
We  most  add  to  all  this,  that  the  priesthood  among  the  Romans  was  arranged  in  quite 
a  fimiUr  way.  I  do  not  aver  that  the  Chaldeans  made  all  of  these  subdivisions,  which 
are  almost  endless;  but  I  may  well  say,  that  the  offices  which  Diodorus  ascribes  to 
their  Magi,  involves,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  something  not  unlike  to  this. 
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The  Btifrgestion  of  Gesenius  (Comm.  IT.  p.  855),  that  the  writer  in  all 
probability  merely  brought  to«rether  the  various  desi|;nation 8  of  such  classes 
of  persons  as  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures ;  and  the  as- 
sertion of  Lengerke  (p.  47),  that  *  he  undoubtedly  did  thus  ;'  seem  to  have 
no  other  basis  than  an  inclination  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  book,  and  in- 
dustriously to  collect  and  reckon  up  everything  which  may  help  to  show, 
that  the  writer  was  lacking  as  to  accurate  knowledge.  Something  more  than 
this,  however,  seems  necessary  in  order  to  discredit  the  book  in  question. 

Equally  nugatory  seems  to  be  the  assertion  of  Bleek,  (Schleierm.  etc. 
Zeits.  s.  225),  that  *  it  is  altogether  wonderful,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
summon  all  clashes  of  the  Magi  to  interpret  his  dream,  instead  of  summon- 
ing the  appropriate  class,  viz.  the  Ivtiifoaxonoi,*  It  is  enough  to  say  in  re- 
ply, that  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  all  the  particulars  of  his  dream, 
and  these  were  required  to  be  disclosed  as  well  as  the  interpretation  to  be 
given ;  and  moreover,  since  he  knew,  as  the  Magi  assert  (Dan.  2:  10),  that 
*  no  kinpr  or  ruler  was  wont  to  make  such  a  demand  ;*  the  very  difficulty 
and  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case  would  naturally  induce  him  to  sum- 
mon all  classes  of  his  l*^**^?!  ,  so  that  what  one  class  could  not  accomplish, 
another  perhaps  might  be  able  to  do.  Nothing  was  more  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  than,  where  one  method  of  divination  failed,  to  resort 
to  another.  Probability,  therefore,  and  consistency  are  stamped  upon  the 
rery  face  of  the  narrative,  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

One  other  objection  against  the  probability  of  the  narration  in  Dan.  ii.* 
has  been  strongly  urged,  viz.  '  the  improbability  that  a  foreigner  should  be 
admitted  among  the  Magi ;  and  above  all,  that^a  most  rigid  Jew  could  at  all 
be  promoted  to  supremacy  over  the  whole  order,  as  it  is  related  of  Daniel 
(2:  48),  that  he  became  baa  '^^'^SH'^S  b?  ''♦rap-a'^ ;  or  if  he  was  promoted, 
that  such  a  man  as  Daniel  could  accept  the  office,  and  discharge  its  duties.' 

That  the  Magi  had  a  supreme  head^  is  plain  from  Jer.  89:  8,  where  Ner- 
gal  Sharezer,  a  military  chiefYain  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  named  yo  2*i ,  i  e. 
arch-Magian.  So  Sozomen  (Hist.  Ecc.  II.  IS)  speaks  of  ftiya^  a^x^/iuyo^' 
Berosus,  as  cited  by  Athenacus  (Deipnos.  XIV.  44),  in  speaking  of  the  Sa- 
kea  (i.  e.  Saturnalian  feast)  of  the  Babylonians,  mentions  the  overseer  as 
being  arrayed  in  kinglike  robes,  and  as  called  Zotytivti^  (as*}:iD),  which 
means  praofect,  Diodorus  Sic.  says  of  the  priest  Belesys,  who  led  the  Baby- 
lonians in  revolt  against  Sardanapalus,  that  he  was  toV  ip^cW  iniatffioimoi. 
Every  large  town,  province,  and  kingdom,  had  an  agx^fo/of^  Zend.  Av.  lH. 
p.  226. 

That  a  foreigner,  by  special  favor  of  the  king,  could  be  introduced 
among  the  Magi,  seems  quite  probable  from  the  usage  of  the  Persians,  who, 
although  they  excluded  foreigners  in  general  from  that  order,  did  this,  as 
Philostratus  (in  Protagora)  averts,  i}v  firi  b  Pavihvqjqtii^  i.  e.  only  in  cases 
where  the  king  did  not  demand  his  admission.  The  Magi,  and  all  others, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  absolute  monarch,  either  in  Persia  or  in  Babylon* 
So  Brissonius,  de  Regno  Pcrs.  II.  §  67,  68.  So,  likewise,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  been  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  being  the  adopted 
child  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Acts  7:  22.  Lengerke  however  says :  "  We 
know  nothing  of  his  being  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  priests."  But  we 
do  at  least  know,  that  the  Egyptian  kings  and  princes,  as  a  matter  of  honor 
and  respect,  were  admitted  to  this  order ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of 
Moses'  being  thus  instructed,  unless  he  had  been  admitted  into  that  order. 
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Hiat  Daniel  was  a  /eto,  would,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  no  more  objection 
to  his  promotion,  in  tbe  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  than  if  he  had  been  a  for- 
eigner of  any  other  country.  This  king  does  not  seem  to  have  used  the 
Jews  more  roughly,  than  he  did  all  his  conquered  subjects.  That  Daniel,  as 
one  of  the  Magi,  was  made  a  civil  ruler,  i.  e.  Satrap  of  Babylonia  (Dan.  2: 48), 
as  well  as  Chief  Magian,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  oriental  usage  in 
general,  and  with  that  of  Babylon  in  particular,  Jer.  89:  8. 

*  But  it  must  awaken  great  doubt,'  it  is  said,  *  when  Daniel  is  described 
as  holding  the  oAce  of  chief  overseer,  over  priests  who  worshipped  Bel  and 
Mylitta.' (Leng.  p.  50).  It  might,  I  am  ready  to  concede,  if  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  office  obliged  him  to  the  personal  performance  of  heathen  rites. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  priests  were  only  a  portion  of  the  MagL 
I  do  not  say  that  Daniers  office  was  a  sinecure ;  but  I  may  say,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  probability,  that  as  chief  Magian  he  was  subjected  to  per- 
form the  details  of  priestly  rites.  He  decided  cases  of  appeal ;  prescribed 
general  rules  of  onler ;  participated  in  the  studies  of  the  Literati ;  and, 
(which  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  special  object  in  promoting  him),  re- 
ceived the  honors  and  emoluments  attached  to  his  high  station.  Was  it  not 
qnite  possible  for  an  intelligent  man,  so  situated,  to  avoid  participating  in  the 
details  of  heathen  worship  ?  The  whole  book  of  Daniel  shows  him  to  be  both 
conscientious  and  fearless.  His  station  must  have  subjected  him,  indeed,  to 
severe  trials ;  but  it  also  afforded  him  great  opportunity  to  aid  his  exiled 
eoantrymen,  and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  captive  state.  Reasonably 
may  we  suppose,  that  this  was  his  motive  for  accepting  the  office. 

Lengerke  represents  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  (who  in  his  view 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees),  as  *  evidently -introducing  Daniel 
among  the  Magi,  that  he  might,  by  his  interpretation  of  dreams,  elevate  the 
God  of  Israel  above  the  vanities  which  the  heathen  worshipped,'  (p.  61). 
That  the  narration  has  such  a  purpose  in  view,  I  would  readily  concede ; 
but  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  mere  figment  of  a  sagacious  writer  in  the 
second  century  B.  C,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  is  an  assertion 
which  needs  some  proof.  The  uUima  ratio,  in  all  such  cases,  of  this  writer, 
and  of  others  who  sympathize  in  feeling  with  him,  is  plain  enough.  It  is 
simply  the  denial  of  all  supernatural  interposition  and  occurrences.  Against 
such  views,  the  present  volume  would  not  be  an  appropriate  place  for  argu- 
ment The  K.  Test  has  given  its  clear  and  decided  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  book.  A  consistent  man  who  renounces  the  book 
of  Daniel  as  a  record  of  true  history,  must  also  renounce  the  N.  Testament 
My  own  belief  is,  that  the  God  who  made  the  world,  governs  it ;  and  that  he 
can  interpose,  and  has  interposed,  in  respect  to  the  regular  and  established 
order  of  things,  where  special  purposes  were  or  are  to  be  accomplished 
that  cannot  well  be  brought  about  in  another  way. 

(3)  Then  said  the  king  unto  them  :  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  my  spirit  is 
tit>abled  to  get  knowledge  of  the  dream. 

The  form  tastttn  («=  tJJttnn)  is  made  by  assimilating  the  r; ;  oy-  for  05- 

becaose  the  tone  is  retracted.     Not  simple  agitation,  but  perturbatiany  is 

designated  by  the  verb.  —  r2Pnb  refers  to  both  a  knowledge  of  what  the 

dream  was,  and  of  the  interpretation  of  it 

4* 
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(4)  Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king  in  Aramaean:  O  king,  live  forever! 
Tell  tlie  dream  to  thy  servants,  and  we  will  then  show  the  interpretation  thereof. 

!ina*i*^n ,  in  earlier  Hebrew  usage,  stands  mostly  absolute,  corresponding 
to  our  verb  speak ;  while  n'CK  {said)  is  followed  usually  by  the  words 
spoken,  making  an  Ace.  of  object.  But  in  Kings,  Ezek.,  and  Daniel,  it  is 
oflen  used  in  the  same  manner  as  "^isK  .  So  here  ;  but  in  such  a  way, 
however,  that  one  may  well  suppose  a  *ifaxb  to  be  supplied  after  P'*«';« . 
—  D'^'^to ,  which  is  the  name  of  one  class  of  Magi  mentioned  in  v.  2,  is 
here  employed,  in  the  way  of  breviloquence,  as  a  designation  for  the 
whole,  or  it  is  used  par  excellence.  Doubtless  this  class  took  the  lead, 
among  the  Magi ;  for  they  were  (of  course  as  it  would  seem)  the  speakers 
on  the  present  occasion.  —  KSb^ ,  stat.  emphat  of  *t^'o  ,  which  Segholate 
form  in  Chaldee  is  rare  except  in  the  biblical  Chaldee,  where  it  conforms 
to  the  Heb.Segbolate8 ;  the  usual  Chaldee  Segholate  form  would  be  as  '^fyo , 
in  most  cases ;  Gramm.  §  34.  No.  IV.*  p.  94,  —  In  Vt?b5  the  learner  will 
notice  the  Chaldee  idiom,  which  often  employs  (^ )  instead  of  the  Heb.  (i)  ; 
so  in  the  Fart  Pres.  of  verbs,  and  in  many  other  cases ;  which  shows  (as 
it  seems  to  me),  that  the  sound  of  Qamets  was  like  our  a  in  all;  §  33. 
Par.  III.  —  '^'^n  ,  Imper.  of  K'^n  or  mn,  Gramm.  p.  72.  —  ««bn,  stat 
emph.  of  fibn  ,  which,  in  biblical  Chaldee,  thus  conforms  to  the  Heb. 
Segholates.  —  T7??^  »  *^®  Hebrew  note  on  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
says,  that  the  (t)  is  here  superfluous.  As  to  sound  it  is  so ;  but,  although 
often  omitted,  it  is  often  retained  in  writing  the  biblical  Chaldee,  appa- 
rently as  an  index  pluraUtaiis  of  the  noun.  Here  the  root  in  the  Sing, 
takes  the  genuine  Chald.  Seghol.  form,  viz.  139,  Gr.  p.  91.  lY.  b. — 
i<'^dB ,  stat.  emph.  of  niTD ,  another  genuine  Chald.  Segholate,  Gr.  ib.  — 
xsirw ,  Fut  Pael  of  xnn ,  Gr.  p.  73. 

Xenophon  (Cyrop.  YII.  5.  31)  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  as  speaking  2^vQiati\  (comp.  Isa.  36:  11), 
by  which  the  same  language  seems  to  be  meant  that  is  indicated  by 
n'^'jK  in  our  text.  —  The  salutation  Live  forever  /  is  truly  oriental  in  its 
style.  See  the  same  salutation  addressed  to  David,  1  K.  1:  31.  So  Ae- 
lian  (Hist.  Yar.  1. 32)  represents  a  Persian  as  addressing  Artaxerxes 
with  (iaatXev  ,  ,  ,  di  al^vog  ^aatXevoigf  So  Q.  Curtius  (YI.  5)  repre- 
sents Alexander  the  Great  as  being  addressed  by  Artabagus :  ^  Tu  qui- 
dem,  Rex,  perpetua  felicitate  floreas!"  This  harmonizes  well  with 
"  king  of  kings,"  "  lord  of  the  world,"  **  light  of  life,"  and  other  court-like 
names,  by  which  the  oriental  sovereigns  were,  and  still  are,  commonly 

*  The  Grammar  referred  to  throngfaont  the  Chaldee  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  is 
that  of  Winer,  translated  hy  Professor  Hackett  of  Kewton  Theol.  Seminaiy,  and  pub- 
lished at  Andover  in  1845. 
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addressed.  In  the  sober  language  of  common  life  it  woald  run  thus : 
Maj  jour  life  be  very  long  I  —  The  ancient  versions  seem  to  have  read 
rrnoD  ,  (with  suff.),  i.  e.  the  interpretation  of  U^  viz.  the  dream ;  and 
some  Godd.  read  tv^^ ,  written  tnare  Hebraico,  the  like  of  which  is  fr^ 
qnent  in  biblical  Chaldee. 

The  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  taken  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
dream  would  be  first  told,  as  was  usual,  before  they  could  be  expected  to 
interpret  it;  and  some  interpreters  maintain,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  told 
the  Magi  that  it  had  escaped  him,  merely  to  put  their  skill  to  the  -test 
Bnt  the  context  seems  to  afibrd  no  room  for  such  a  supposition.  And 
when  it  is  asked:  Whether  a  forgotten  dream  could  trouble  the  king? 
one  may  reply :  Certainly  the  mind  could  be  greatly  agitated  by  seeing 
the  dream,  and  this  general  impression  might  remain  afterwards,  although 
the  particulars  of  the  dream  had  escaped  recollection.  Experience  of 
this  nature  is  not  unfrequent  In  fact  it  is  easy  to  suppose  cases,  where 
the  agitation  would  be  even  increased  by  the  very  fact,  that  particulars 
were  no  longer  remembered,  and  the  relief  that  might  be  hoped  for 
oould  not  therefore  be  so  readily  sought  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  ex- 
planation* 

(5)  The  king  answered  and  said  to  the  Chaldeans :  The  word  is  gone  fiom  me,  if 
ye  do  not  make  known  to  me  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill. 

The  words  Txys  and  'n^K  are  participles ^  which  the  Chaldee  employs 
for  verbs  far  more  frequently  than  the  Hebrew ;  Gr.  §  47.  §  11.  4-  — 
at'^^bsb  is  pointed  for  the  regular  marginal  reading  '^K'jbsb  ,  which  is  the 
regular  emphat  pi.  (abbreviated  from  K^K'jirs)  of  the  sing,  '^'nrs,  aybr- 
magentilis,  Gr.  §  30.  b.  The  biblical  Chaldee,  instead  of  the  regular  form 
as  given  in  the  margin,  retains  the  ('^)  of  the  gentile  ending,  and  reads 
K^^^a ;  see  2: 10.  5:  7,  also  the  like  endings  in  3:  2,  8.  Ezra  4:  9  (nine 
times),  12.     This  peculiar  biblical  form  is  simply  a  Syriasm,  e.  g. 

I^ii    (Xalrdo-ge)  ;    see  Gr.  p.  96,  No.  VIII.  p.  91,  Par.  VIIL  — 

rtr\'0 ,  Stat.  emph.  of  r&p  (-»  k^^  ),  Gr.  p.  96. 2.  A.  It  may  mean  wordy 
or  thing,  nuxtter.  In  the  latter  sense  many  have  taken  it,  and  referred  it 
to  the  dream  of  the  king,  in  the  sense  of  forgetting  ;  a  possible,  but  not 
a  probable  sense.  —  fifnTK ,  part.  fem.  from  the  masc  form  ^tk  ,  Gr.  §  12. 
1.  c  ;  used  only  here  and  in  v.  8.  Most  of  the  older  interpreters,  and 
many  of  the  modem  ones,  refer  nr^t)  to  the  dream,  and  make  K^tK 
equivalent  to  KbtM  (from  b]K),  gone,  escaped.  More  recent  interpreters, 
(Ges.,  De  Wette,  Hav.,  Leng.),  compare  with  it  the  altogether  similar 
pliraseokgy  in  Est  7:  8.  Dan.  9:  23.  Isa.  45: 28.  Dan.  2: 13.  3:  29.  4; 
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3.  Ezra  6: 11.  So  Luke  2: 1,  i^^kd's  doyficu  The  meaning  is  :  'The 
matter  is  decided/  The  /  and  r  sometimes  are  exchanged,  (comp.  dd-^ 
x^oy,  lacryma)^  see  Ges.  Lex.  *i.  The  Rabbinic  phrase  quoted  by  Gie- 
senius,  viz.  H'^q^dV  KntK,  means:  Ae^cM^ofMo^[from  other  Babbies]  <o 
h\9  aum  opinion,  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Cbald.)  refers  only  to  Dan.  2;  5.  8  for 
authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  X'jtK ;  which  is  little  more  than  assoming 
the  sense  of  the  word,  without  either  illustrating  or  proving  it  In  case 
of  such  a  word  as  the  present,  which  is  almost  an  ana^  XsyofiBwnpf  the 
example  given  by  Gesenius  seems  to  be  sufficiently  decisive.  —  l^?  »  i/» 
seems  at  first  view,  to  be  quite  a  departure  from  the  Heb.  meaning  (ecee) 
of  this  particle.  But  the  lexicon  will  show,  that  in  the  later  Hebrew,  em^ 
numy  interrog.,  and  si,  if,  are  not  unfrequent  meanings  of  it.  —  Kb  ,  noi, 
affords  another  example  of  the  HhoUm  in  Hebrew  (kb)  becoming  (^i- 
meU  in  Chaldee.  —  '^3|ii9'7ii*Kti  ,  Fut  Aphel  of  sy^  with  sufT. ;  for  in  the 
biblical  Chaldee,  K,  the  usual  formative  prefix  of  the  Chaldee  in  Aphel, 
is  commonly  written  n ,  and  this  formative  is  oflen  retained  in  the  Fut. ; 
Gr.  §  12.  5,  p.  49,  and  see  in  Lex.  —  For  sutf.  see  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  — 
}r}^cn,  with  nuuc.  sufil  relating  to  K^bn,  see  §  8.  3,  in  parad.  of  Sufif. — 
'j'lTaynn  X^wn  ,  lit.  ye  shall  be  made  pieces,  frusta,  fragments  ;  like  the 
Greek  fieXrj  nouiv,  2  Mace.  1:  16.  The  n  before  nouns  in  Chaldee  is 
never  an  article,  (the  Chaldee  has  no  article),  so  that  it  is  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  radical  letter  when  not  a  formative.  The  verb  is  Fut. 
Ithpael,  pass,  of  Fael,  Gr.  p.  53.  1.  —  I'is'^P)^  9  plur.  of  n*;^  with  sufil, 
being  irreg.  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew.  —  *1b^^ ,  fem.  instead  of 
tA)}  ,  the  n  of  the  fem.  forms  in  n**-  ,  ni  —  ni  —  being  usually  omitted, 
Gr.  §  31. 1.  —  1!»«bw  ,  Fut.  of  t'va ,  in  Ithpeal,  Gr.  p.  G8.  Par.  —  Such 
a  punishment  as  is  here  threatened,  viz.  the  cutting  of  the  body  in  pieces, 
the  chopping  off  of  the  limbs,  and  the  like,  was,  and  still  is,  common  in  all 
the  barbarous  countries  of  hither  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Lengerke  has  accumulated  references  to  it.  As  to  the  threat, 
Tour  houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill,  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  its  literal- 
ly exact  sense.  It  is  a  strong  expression  employed  to  indicate,  that  their 
houses  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  converted  into  ruinous  heaps 
which  were  employed  as  receptacles  for  all  manner  of  filth. 

(6)  Bat  if  yo  will  show  mc  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  ve  shall  re- 
ccive  from  me  gifts  and  presents  and  much  honor :  therefore  show  me  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof. 

I'lnnn  (teha-hh**v6n)  =  •ji'inn ,  Aph.  of  »jn ,  the  n  formative  in  Aph. 

being  retained  in  the  Fut.  (Gr.  p.  49.  5),  and  the  quiescent  ^  of  the  suflSx- 

formative  being  omitted  in  the  writing.  The  ^  in  the  verb  is  radical  and 

movable,  (-v^).  —  l^m ,  fem.  plur.  of  sing.  fern.  Ksm  •  —  ^^X^  >  prob. 
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of  Persian  origin,  nuvaza  meaning  donation  in  that  language.  The  deri- 
Tation  from  the  Greek  pofiiafxa  is  improbable ;  for  this  means  coined 
money^  while  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  such  in  Babylon.  The  derivation 
from  t^Ya  ,  by  prefixing  a  formative  and  omitting  the  second  T,  is 
rather  forbidding,  as  so  little  that  is  really  analogous  can  be  found.  Mau- 
rer  (Comm.)  derives  the  word  from  Kna  »» rna ,  to  gush  forth,  and 
n^T  an  n^T,  to  flow y  the  combination  meaning  copious  or  Ictrge  donations. 
For  the  form  ig*] ,  see  §  34.  No.  II.  The  word  may  mean  splendor^ 
hanoTj  or  (which  entitles  to  honor)  elevated  office.  Honor,  in  the  sense 
which  may  comprehend  the  latter,  seems  to  be  here  meant  —  K*^ftb ,  see 
§  28.  b.  10,  for  the  form.  —  'jsibajjn  ,  Fut.  Pael.  —  '»5'75"1?  ""  *^®  ^®" 
brew  "watt's  ,  i.  e.  the  sufT.  pronoun  is  joined  with  the  plural  form  of  the 
word,  which  throws  out  *^  (the  index  pluralitaiis)  when  it  takes  the 
suff.  ^  ,  which  in  pause  (as  here)  is  ^  .  The  mode  of  expression  is  of 
the  intensive  kind,  meaning  that  all  which  is  f^mised  in  the  case  is  witb* 
in  the  king's  purview  or  in  his  possession,  and  therefore  is  ready  to  be 
bestowed.  For  theybrmof  it,  comp.  Dan.  2: 15.  5: 19.  7: 8, 10.  £zra  7: 14 
— ^^b ,  lit  on  accouni  of  this  ■•  therefore.  —  *^annn ,  Aph.  Imper.  plnr., 
the  r:a->  M;  the  i  (vo)  «»  ii;  and  *«a  is  a  verlbid  suffix  ;  comp.  Aph. 
p.  73.  Gramm. 

(7)  They  answered  again  and  said  :  Let  the  king  tell  the  dream  to  his  servants, 
and  we  will  show  the  interpretation  thereof. 

m ,  3  plur.  Peal,  Gr.  p.  72.  —  ma^an  ,  adverbial  fem.  form,  out  of 
^3j?i ,  —  Vy^^  f  Part  plur.  instead  of  the  praeterite  verb,  §  47.  1.  — 
-re»^  ,  Fut.,  see  for  vowels,  §  21.  a.  —  ■»rii^a?b ,  for  suff.  to  the  plur. 
nouh,  see  Gr.  p.  35.  Par.  2.  —  nnnna ,  Fut.  Aph.  with  n  retained,  p.  49. 5. 
—  The  demand  made  by  the  Magi  seems  to  be  one  to  which  an  answer 
in  the  way  of  compliance  was  of  course  expected,  and  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  according  to  common  usage. , 

(8)  The  king  answered  and  said :  Of  a  certainty  I  know,  that  ve  are  seeking  to 
gain  time,  because  ye  sec  that  the  word  has  gone  from  me. 

Four  participles  as  verbs,  viz.  nay ,  nrx ,  rr ,  ■j-'aat  (plur.),  §  47. 1. 
The  latter  I  have  rendered  seeking  to  gain,  lit.  buying,  purchasing,  which 
however  can  here  have  only  the  meaning  that  the  version  represents, 
and  which  is  quite  of  a  different  tenor  from  either  Cicero's  emere  tempus 
(oont  Verr.  1.  3),  or  the  expression  of  Paul :  nmqoif  il^ajOQaCs<xd'€tif 
£ph.  5:  16.  To  hug  time,  in  our  text,  means  to  procure  more  time,  i.  e. 
longer  delay.  —  Ka^2p ,  stat  emphat  of  "j^^ ,  which  comes  from  the  root  *i*i9 
and  has  a  formative  *)-; ,  comp.  §  28.  c  20.  —  For  y^^yt  isinax  used  as  a 
weris  see  §  47. 1.  &  —  The  threat  of  the  king,  with  the  consciousness  that 
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they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demand  on  the  spot,  made  the  Magi  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  respite,  during  which  tbej  might  perhaps  hit  upon 
some  expedient  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  very  unpleasant  dilem- 
ma. —  *^^  ^?i?*^? »  ^^^  ^  because  thai  =  altogether  for  the  reason  that, 
an  intensive  of  the  simple  *^^  Vlpj ,  because  thai.  Such  accumulated  forms 
of  particles  are  frequent  in  Chaldee.  —  l^n*^Tn  ,  Peal  of  Ktn .  For  the 
rest,  see  v.  5.  In  other  words,  *  You  wish  delay,  because  I  demand,  on 
penalty  of  death,  that  you  should  give  the  requisite  information. 

(9)  Bat  if  ye  will  not  make  known  to  me  the  dream,  one  thing  is  Toar  purpose, 
both  a  false  and  deceitful  word  have  ye  agreed  to  ntter  before  me,  antil  the  time  shall 
have  changed  j  therefore  tell  me  the  dream,  and  then  I  shall  know  that  you  can  show 
me  the  interpretation  thereof. 

*P2  *^^. }  apparently  sa  qiu>d  n,  for  *^*n  »=  *ni9X  in  Hebrew,  which  often 
stands  for  the  conjunctive  thoL  But  this  will  make  no  sense  here,  unless 
we  refer  it  back  to  K3M  9i^  of  v.  8,  and  regard  it  as  coordinate  with  the 
clause  nSl  KS'nr  ^'^  of  the  same  verse.  The  discourse  will  then  proceed 
thus :  <  I  know  that  ye  are  seeking  to  gain  time  —  [I  know]  that  if  ye  do 
not  make  known  the  dream,  ye  have  agreed  upon  one  purpose,  viz.  to 
deceive  me  by '  false  and  deceitful  words.'  If  we  might  render  *>'n  by  butj 
or  by  fnoreover,  it  would  apparently  relieve  the  difficulty  of  the  construc- 
tion, yet  not  really,  '^'n ,  however,  will  bear  neither  of  these  renderings. 
Rosenm.  says  of  it,  '<  redundat,  ut  apud  Latinos  quod  in  quodsi.  So  Leng., 
quodsi.  In  his  German  version  he  gives  it  no  meaning,  but  merely  trans- 
lates "(SI ;  and  so  De  Wette.  This  is  cutting  the  knot,  but  not  untying  it 
But  the  connection  proposed  above,  preserves  the  usual  meaning  of  "^^ . 
That  the  clause  is  asyndic,  when  so  constructed,  is  no  objection,  in  a  book 
where  this  is  a  striking  trait  in  the  syntax.  —  "^SJ^ir^iir^n  ,  see  in  v.  5.  — 
nnn  fem.  of  ^n ,  written  in  the  Hebrew  manner  (as  usual  in  biblical 

T    -J  -   '  ^ 

Chaldee)  for  K^in,  the  fem.  being  used  in  relation  to  r^  .  And  so 
with  K'^n ,  used  here  as  a  copula  — » it  is,  §  40. 1. 4.  "in  =  the  Heb.  nr« , 
and  is  formed  by  an  aphaeresis  of  the  M .  —  r*i  usually  means  decree, 
placiium  ;  here,  however,  as  in  Syriac, »»  voluntas^  purpose.  To  render  it 
decree,  statute,  would  make  no  tolerable  sense.  —  tSn  n^pii  ,  an  epexe- 
getical  clause  more  fully  developing  what  immediately  precedes ;  so  that 
we  may  render  ^  by  namely,  even  ;  r\iv  is  fem.  —  ^?^?  =  *5T?  >  (^® 
rnn  above  as  to  n  for  k),  fem.  of  nna  ,  the  ^  being  here  used  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  t  in  nt^ ,  see  6es.  Lex.  under  t  .  —  nr*^nd  ,  (n  for  vt), 
fem.  of  the  Part  passive,  used  as  an  adjective,  like  n*^!^ .  —  l^nafitn ,  the 
vowels*  belonging  to  the  Ithpael  form  or  Qeri  in  the  margin,  viz.*;!inaanm, 
in  which  the  formative  n  not  only  exchanges  place  with  t  radical  (in  i^t) 
but  becomes  a  *i ,  p.  29.  b.    But  there  is  no  need  of  the  proposed  emen* 
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dation  in  the  Qeri,  for  the  Kethibh  makes  a  good  sense,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  Aphel,  and  should  be  read  accordingly,  l^na'atn .  The  two  vowels 
under  the  s  in  the  text,  indicate  of  course,  that  they  belong  to  an- 
other form  of  the  word.  -7-  "^^"^  points  out  the  person  to  whom  the  lying 
words  are  specifically  directed ;  the  form  is  that  of  plur.  regimen  or  suf- 
fix, §  38.  2.  5.. —  KBtn:^ ,  Ithpael  of  K9^ ,  the  n  formative  taking  the  place 
of  the  sibilant,  p.  29.  b.  — 8in««,  Imper.  of  i^»t  with  Fut.  (_ )  ;  for  re- 
taining the  Q  in  an  open  syllable  (instead  of  r),  see  p.  42.  6.  a.  Here 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  our  verb  teU*  —  !P?3K)i  »^  yTi^  1st  pers. 
Fot  Peal,  from  yr^ ,  the  a  epenthetic  being  put  instead  of  *^-^ ,  p.  30.  2, 
oomp.  the  like  forms  in  2:  30.  4: 14.  The  Fut.  usually  takes  this  epen- 
thetic letter  (a).  —  "»arnnp  >  with  suff.  here  which  has  a  epenthetic  be- 
fore it;  see  the  form  in  v.  6.  For  its  potential  meaning,  see  p.  115.  S. 
c.  The  *^ai-  at  the  end  of  the  verb,  is,  in  some  copies,  read  "^a)-,  because 
of  the  Sillnq. 

(10)  The  Chaldeans  answered  before  the  king  and  said:  There  is  no  man  on 
earth,  who  is  able  to  show  the  matter  of  the  king;  hecauae  that  no  great  and  power- 
ful king  hoi  reqaircd  a  thing  like  to  this  ot  any  sacred  scribe,  enchanter,  or  Chaldean. 

For  ^'^Tn  see  v.  5.  —  •»n''»  —  the  Heb.  ^ ,  there  is,  a  form  sui  gene- 
ni,  which,  as  in  Hebrew,  often  marks  its  subject  by  making  a  suffix  of 
it.  —  Knos;?  emph.  of  nd^? ,  an  unfrequent  form  in  Chaldee ;  6r.  p.  98. 
C.  Rem.  1. — bar,  Baphal  of  bs^,  which  Conj.  is  constantly  employed 
in  biblical  Chaldee  instead  of  Ittaphalj  p.  50.  6.  —  >^*t^r?^  9  Inf.  Aph.  with 
n  pref.  instead  of  K,  §49.  5,  and  ending  n-  for  M-,  as  is  common  in 
biblical  Chaldee.  — ba  comes  to  mean  no,  none,  here  by  virtue  of  the  Kb 
before  the  verb  that  follows.  For  the  epithets  :2*^i|d|i  n*^ ,  comp.  Isa.  36: 
4,  and  Ezek.  26:  7  —  king  of  kings.  —  nb«,  in  the  present  case,  means 
matUr,  thing  ;  matter  of  the  king  means  *  matter  which  concerns  the  king,' 
or  'matter  which  the  king  requires.'  —  ^a^s*  like  this  (n-;  for  K-),  §  9. 

1.  c.  p.  36. — bMd  Peal  with  final  Tsere,  §  10.  2.     For  the  rest,  see  v. 

2.  Here  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Magi,  mentioned  in  v.  2,  is  omitted, 
viz.  o^B^TS ,  showing  that  the  usage  of  naming  a  part  for  the  whole  is 
ooDtinually  varying.  The  Chaldee  construction  admits  of  b  after  the 
verb  and  before  the  person  asked. 

(11)  And  the  thing  which  the  king  rcqnircs  is  difiicuU;  for  there  is  none  other 
who  can  show  it  before  the  king,  except  the  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh. 

'^ofi.e.  which  is  o/'««^k  .  It  is  a  sign  of  the  Gren.  of  the  noun 
that  follows,  and  allows  the  preceding  word  to  have  the  meaning  of  the 
ooDSt  state,  while  it  retains  the  abs.  or  emph.  form;  §56.  1.  —  ^n'lpp^, 
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fem.  of  *n*^2  *  g^<xvi$i  weighty  —  in  the  sense  of  difficult  to  manage,  — 
'I'inK ,  with  I-  formative,  t  have  translated  other^  aUus^  in  conformity  with 
general  usage.  Still,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  it  is  not  a  noun  a^ 
n'^nnK  of  the  Hebrew,  signifying  iht  future.  But  as  the  fern,  suffix  in 
npry^  does  not  relate  to  "priK ,  but  to  xnb^a ,  the  word  must  mean  another. 
The  Magi  did  not  mean  to  deny  their  power  to  disclose  the  future,  in 
case  the  dream  should  be  made  known  to  them.  —  In  rT|jm,  Fut.  Pael 
of  vm  ,  the  suff.  n-;  is  augmented  by  the  epenthetic  9-7 ;  p.  58.  Rem.  1. 

—  inb ,  if  not,  except,  is  different  from  the  ^nb  in  vs.  6,  9,  where  it  conaes 
fromb  and  in;  here  it  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  in  Kb -i-tf  not. — 
I'^nbK ,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chaldeans,  must  mean  a  plurality  of  goda ; 
for  in  such  they  believed,  inasmuch  as  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  besides  subordinate  deities  almost  without  number. 

—  Whose  dwelling  is  not  in  flesh,  I  understand  as  designating  the  dU 
majores^  and  indicating  their  immortal  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  fndi 
and  decaying  nature  of  flesh.  The  apparent  sameness  and  perpetuity  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  have  inspired  the  idea  here  expressed ;  for 
it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Magi  had  correct  philosophical  notions  of  pure 
spirit,  such  as  are  now  common  with  us.  For  V^nnip  "t^ ,  whose  dweU- 
ing,  see  §41.  1.  —  '^nin'^M  with  a  suflT.  belonging  to  the  plur.  form  of 
nouns ;  which  is  usual  with  *^p.**m  ,  see  Lex.  The  ^-^  o^  ^he  root  is  of 
course  dropped,  when  the  suffix  is  attached.  The  suff.  pron.  repeats 
here  the  subject  of  the  verb;  a  very  common  idiom  in  Chaldee;  §  CI. 
In  English,  the  Chaldee  form  would  run  thus:  Whose  dwelling  —  with 
flesh  it  is  not. 

(12)  Because  of  this,  the  king  wns  angry  and  greatly  enraged;  and  he  gave  com- 
mandment to  destroy  all  the  %vise  men  of  Bubylon. 

For  "iSi  bs,  see  on  v.  10.  — niainb.  Inf.  Aph.  (n-^  for  K-)  erf  na«,  § 
21.  — bbb.  Ace,  which  is  oflen  marked  by  b,  §  56.  2. — bna  may  mean 
the  city  or  province  of  Babylon ;  but  the  former  is  most  likely  here. 
Strabo  testifies  that  the  Magi  lived  in  various  provincial  towns ;  and 
those  at  a  distance  were  not  the  immediate  object  of  the  king's  indigna- 
tion, on  this  occasion. 

(13)  And  a  decree  went  forth,  that  the  wise  men  should  be  slain ;  and  they  sought 
Daniel  and  his  companions  to  slay  [them]. 

r;^&3 ,  3  fem.  Peal,  with  Syriac  form  instead  of  the  proper  Chaldee 
ng63.  —  'pbaprm.  Part,  of  Ithpael,  interflciendi  [sunty  —  "^fi^^sni,  PL 
of  nan  with  suff.,  p.  35.  2.  —  nbaprnb,  n  pref.  and  suff.  for  k,  Inf.  of 
Ithpael ;  which  oflen  has  a  sense  like  the  Middle  Voice  in  Greek ;  §  10. 
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5.  The  Ace  pronoun  (y*-^  ,  them)  is  omitted,  and  must  be  mentallj 
supplied ;  the  Chaldee  shape  of  the  word,  however,  may  be  imitated  in 
a  translation  thus :  I^or  the  being  killedj  in  which  case  the  suffix  pronoun 
is  unnecessarj. 

(14)  Then  did  Daniel  prudently  and  wisely  answer  Arioch,  the  chief  of  the  e:ie* 
ciitioncrs  of  the  king,  who  went  forth  to  slay  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

^TC!  (^  *or  ^)»  Aph.  of  a«iin,  p.  69.  Par.  —  Ka9  »Heb.  nx?,  coun- 
9dy  prudence  ;  D  for  the  Heb.  :£ ,  see  Lex.  2C .  —  D9d^  ,  sagacity.  Both 
noons  are  in  the  Ace  adverbial^  qualifying  the  preceding  verb.  One 
might  say,  that  a  is  implied  before  them  both ;  but  there  is  no  need  of 
this;  §37.  8.  b.  —  The  Chaldee  construction,  '?^i'^fi<b  .  .  .  a'^rn,  may 
be  exactly  imitated  in  English,  viz.  replied  to  Arioch,  —  K^nsa,  pi. 
emph.  of  m:3 ,  see  form  in  §  28.  b.  6.  These  executioners  always  con- 
stituted a  part  of  tlie  body-guard  of  the  oriental  kings,  as  they  still  do ; 
and  sentence  pronounced  by  the  king  was  often  executed  on  the  spot  by 
them,  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  when  the  criminal  was  before  him. 
Arioch  was  chief-executioner ;  and  as  such,  he  went  forth  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  the  king  against  the  whole  class  of  the  Magi. 
For  the  same  office  in  the  Egyptian  court,  see  Gen.  37:  36.  39:  1.  40: 
3,  4,  al. ;  for  the  same  among  the  Babylonians,  see  Jcr.  39:  9,  al.  It  is 
not  said,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Magi  was  made  and  executed  on  the  spot.  Indeed  it  could  not  be, 
for  they  were  not  all  present.  They  were  probably  dismissed  by  him 
with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  and  these  feelings  gave  birth  to  the  de- 
cree that  speedily  followed.  Had  those  before  the  king  been  imme* 
diately  killed,  the  writer  would  hardly  have  refrained  from  noting  it 

It  deserves  consideration,  moreover,  that  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
although  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Magi  (v.  13),  probably  were  not 
present  with  them,  when  they  bad  this  interview  with  the  king.  The 
Hebrews  in  question  were  very  young ;  and  diffidence,  as  well  as  an 
abhorrence  of  all  idolatrous  magic,  might  have  united  their  influence  to 
keep  them  back;  or  their  engagements  might  have  detained  them. 
They  might,  moreover,  not  wish  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  native  and 
older  magicians,  by  thrusting  themselves  into  the  company  of  court- 
ooansellors  on  a  special  occasion.  Lengerke  (p.  62)  puts  their  absence 
to  the  account  of  the  writer's  sagacity  of  plan,  who  will  not  expose  them 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  failure  to  disclose  and  interpret  the  king's  dream. 
Bat  my  impression  is,  that  the  writer  is  quite  free  from  such  a  calcu- 
lating sagacity  as  this.  Whether  Daniel  is  a  real  or  an  imaginary 
character,  the  writer  of  his  life  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  fear  his 
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being  brought  into  difficulties  or  dangers,  nor  does  he  dexterooslj  shun 
either. 

(15)  He  answered  and  said  to  Arioch,  the  king's  officer:  Why  this  urgent  decree 
from  the  king  1    Then  Arioch  explained  the  matter  to  Daniel. 

8l3^tt-^fl,  Gen.  §56.  1.  —  nn^cnrra,  Part.  Aph.  with  n formative  re- 
tained,  p.  49.  5,  fem.  in  reference  to  Kn*i.  It  may  mean  severe,  crud; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Daniel  would  speak  so  as  designedly  to 
communicate  this  idea,  before  Arioch  the  king's  confidant,  whose  favor 
he  wished  to  conciliate.  Hasty,  moreover,  is  a  shade  of  meaning  which 
is  of  the  reproachful  cast.  I  have  therefore  given  what  I  deem  to  be 
the  right  sense,  in  the  version.  —  '\yrti ,  then,  prop,  the  pi.  form  of  Kn^ , 
which  comes  from  »*!» ,  to  pass  on  or  hy^  preteriit.  Particles  are  often 
formed  in  such  a  way.  —  r'l'iri ,  Aph.  of  yn;* ,  §  20.  2.  c  It  is  plain  from 
thi^  verse,  that  Daniel,  by  communing  with  Arioch,  could  come  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  that  had  passed  in  presence  of  the  king,  without  having 
been  personally  present 

(16)  Then  Daniel  went  and  requested  of  the  king,  that  he  would  give  him  time  to 
show  the  interpretation  to  the  king. 

hy ,  Praet.  Peal  from  ttj  —  the  Heb.  xa,  §  19.  1.  1.  — -Twr  for  inr', 
because  the  Maqqeph  shortens  the  final  syllable.  The  full  form  of  the 
Fut  is  usual  in  biblical  Chaldee ;  p.  59.  bott.  —  K*^c;b  is  Ace.  placed  be- 
fore the  verb  rnjnrt  (Inf.  Aph.  with  form,  n)  ;  and  this  Inf.  stands  con- 
nected with  *TQ^ ,  in  the  way  of  explanation.  The  reason  for  requesting 
this  appears  in  the  sequel.  Whether  Arioch  went  with  Daniel  to  the 
king  or  not,  does  not  appear  from  the  text.  Others  in  attendance  on  the 
king  could  introduce  him,  (which  was  necessary  according  to  oriental 
custom),  and  it  seems  probable  that  Daniel  relied  on  the  favorable  im* 
pression  before  made  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  (1:  18 — 20),  for  a  kind  re- 
ception. Lengerke  (p.  65)  thinks  it  possible  that  the  lapse  of  some  little 
time  had  abated  the  king's  violent  anger;  and,  as  Daniel  was  a  favorite, 
he  was  inclined,  on  his  account,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decree 
against  the  Magi.  But  inasmuch  as  the  book,  (according  to  him),  is  so 
full  of  contradictions,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  interpreter,  as  he  sug- 
gests, to  assume  that  there  is  one  here ;  for  first,  the  suspension,  as  he 
thinks,  would  be  very  unlike  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  secondly,  the  author 
of  the  book  needed  such  a  plan  to  bring  about  an  opportunity  to  display 
the  superiority  of  Daniel,  and  that  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  reversing  the  common  laws  of  generous  crit- 
icism upon  authors,  which  prescribes,  that  where  they  can  be  reasonably 
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conciliated,  they  should  be.  Besides,  what  is  more  mutable  than  the 
angry  passions  of  oriental  despots?  Did  not  Nebuchadnezzar  know, 
afler  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  that  he  had  demanded  of  the  Magi 
what  all  the  world  would  regard  as  unreasonable  ?  And  what,  more- 
over, was  to  become  of  the  stability  of  his  throne,  if  a  universal  massa- 
cre of  the  Magi  were  attempted  ?  No  king  could  stand  before  them,  in 
such  an  exigency.  —  It  has  also  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  very 
strange,  that  Daniel  makes  no  mention  here  of  showing  the  dream  itself, 
but  only  of  its  interpretation.  Does  not  the  latter,  however,  necessarily 
involve  the  former  ?  And  why  should  simple  breviloquence  in  a  writer 
be  put  to  the  account  of  mistake,  or  of  patching  together  two  different 
authors  who  varied  in  their  accounts  (Bertholdt  s.  62.  f.  194.,  f.),  or  of 
negligent  brevity  ?  (Licng.  p.  66).  Was  not  the  iiUerpretation  the  main 
object  and  end  of  the  whole  ?  And  as  such,  may  it  not  easily  and  obvi- 
ously, hy  a  usage  very  common,  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  ? 

(17)  Then  went  Daniel  to  his  house,  and  made  known  the  matter  to  Hananiah, 
Muliael,  and  Aiariah,  his  companions. 

The  position  of  the  Dat,  or  Ace,  or  both,  before  the  verb,  the  reader 
roust  already  have  remarked,  is  uncommonly  frequent  in  this  Chaldee 
portion  of  Daniel;  much  more  so  than  in  Hebrew.  Here  the  verb 
comes  last  of  all. 

(18)  That  thor  might  ask  for  compassion  before  the  God  of  heaven,  in  regard  to 
thi»  secret  matter,  in  order  that  they  might  not  destroy  Daniel  and  his  companions 
with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

•psrrn ,  like  the  corresponding  Heb.  word,  used  only  in  the  plural,  in 
the  sense  which  it  here  bears.  —  K?a?^,  Inf.  Peal  with  b,  lit,/or  [their] 
Meddng,  As  the  Heb.  Inf.  with  b  of\en  stands  for  a  verb  of  definite  mood 
and  tense,  so  here  the  Inf.  appears  to  designate  the  same  idea  that  the 
3  pL  would  express,  the  suffl  pronoun  3  plur.  being  implied  after  it,  as 
designating  the  subject  of  the  verb. —  Crod  of  heaven  resembles  the  Heb. 
God  of  hosts ;  while  this  latter  expression  occurs  not  in  the  biblical 
Chaldee.  God  of  heaven  means  either  the  God  who  dwells  or  reigns  in 
heaven,  (comp.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven),  or  the  God  who  is  ex- 
alted over  all,  »>  vxpiaxog.  God  of  hosts  «*  almighty,  or  more  exactly, 
o  narioxQurmQ.  —  Kn ,  stat.  emph.  of  tn .  —  np^  this  or  that,  refers  to 
what  the  preceding  context  relates  of  the  forgotten  dream.  —  "(ii^s'in'^ , 
Fut.  Aph.  with  n  retained,  p.  49.  5.  —  nKi:3  retains  the  ( , )  in  the  const. 
Blate  here ;  as  some  other  nouns  of  this  form  occasionally  do ;  §  34.  Na 
Ua. 
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( 19)  Then  to  Daniel,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  was  the  secret  revealed ;  then  Dan- 
iel blessed  the  God  of  lieavcn. 

K'tTn ,  Stat.  emph.  of  *^Tn ,  which  is  of  like  form  with  some  Heb.  SeghoL 
derivates  of  verbs  fih .  The  ''n  which  follows  before  the  Gen.,  renders 
the  const,  form  unnecessary.  —  ^'^^^\  y  makes  one  and  the  same  abs.  and 
emph.  form ;  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  other  cases ;  §  32.  1.  The  eld 
abs.  form  was  probablj  '^b'»b ;  and  the  Hebrew  nearly  always  employs  nV»^ 
for  b^b.  —  "^ba,  in  v.  30  -^bj,  Part,  pass.,  with  a  comp.  Sheva  instead  of  a 
simple  one ;  which  is  peculiar  to  this  participle  in  verbs  Kb ;  p.  74.  5. 
—  Revelation  by  visions  of  the  night  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  freqaentlj 
spoken  of  in  the  O.  Test,  and  in  the  New.  —  'r^'^a,  Part,  in  Peal,  §  12, 1. 
c,  used  as  a  verb,  comp.  v.  8  with  four  participles  used  in  like  way,  and 
60  passim.  —  Pibxb  is  Ace  §  56.  2. 

(20)  Daniel  answered  and  said:  Let  the  name  of  (rod  be  hlessed  forever  and 
ever,  for  the  wisdom  and  power  which  is  his. 

nsr ,  Part.  Peal  used  for  the  verb.  One  use  of  the  root  K39 ,  as  of  the 
Heb.  na^ ,  is  to  designate  the  commencing  of  any  discourse  or  cuidress, 
whether  strictly  in  the  way  of  answering  or  not  The  German  caiheben 
corresponds  to  this ;  our  nearest  word  is  address ;  and  where  this  will 
not  suit  well,  we  may  translate  hegcm  discourse^  commenced  spealdngy  in 
case  we  decline  the  old  translation,  answered,  —  K;)rib ,  Inf.  with  b  ap- 
parently, but  used  repeatedly  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  for  the  3 
pers.  sing.,  and  so  with  (varying  form)  for  3  plur.,  ('pfjb  v.  43).  For 
sing.,  see  also  Dan.  2:  28,  41,  45.  3:  18.  5:  29.  4:  22.  6:3.  Ezra  7:  23, 
26,  al. ;  for  3  plur.,  Dan.  6:  2,  3,  27.  Ezra  6:  10.  7:  25 ;  in  the  fern. 
Dan.  5:  17.  Now  as  this  prefixing  of  b  happens  never  to  the  second  and 
third  persons  of  the  verb  Kiri ,  but  only  to  the  third  sing,  and  plur.,  Beer 
(Inscriptt.  pap.  vet.  Semit.  p.  18  seq.),  and  afler  him  Maurer  and  others, 
regard  the  b  in  this  case  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew-Aramaean  at 
the  time  when  the  book  before  us  was  written,  and  they  compare  it  with 
the  J  added  to  the  Fut.  in  Arabic  «=  vi^  and  also  with  the  9  which  is  the 

common  formative  prefix  of  the  3  pers.  of  the  same  tense  in  Syriac,  and 
often  in  a  portion  of  the  Chaldee  Targums.  Maurer  (Comm.  in  loc.)  haa 
given  the  whole  passage  from  Beer.  Winer  seems  to  favor  this  view, 
Gramm.  p.  75.  Rem.  2)  ;  and  I  know  of  no  better  solution  of  the  matter. 
That  the  examples  above  referred  to  are  not  in  the  in/I,  is  plain  enough, 
both  from  their  meaning  and  their  form.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the /or7W5,  the  meaning  at  least  is  plain.  —  In  n^^  there  is  an  antict^ 
paiive  pronoun-suffix,  related  to  the  noun  that  follows ;  lit  the  name  of 
him  —  of  God,     This  idiom  is  very  common  in  Chaldee,  and  sometimes 
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oocDTB  in  Hebrew;  $40.  8.  a.-^1('^aQ,  pass.  Part  of  Pael.  —  KTOan 
aad  Knnoft  in  stat  emph —  M*«n  Rb*^n  » iV-nvK ,  §  41.  1.  Lit.  wisdom 
and  power '^iiit  {vCTi  §  40. 1)  to  ^'m,  i.  e.  are  his.  The  pronoun  sing, 
(arn)  refers  to  the  next  preceding  noan.  Wisdom  here  has  special 
reference  to  God's  knowledge  of  Mtn ;  power  refers  to  a  might  or  ability 
to  overcome  difficulties,  however  great  they  may  apparently  be.  The 
idiom,  so  frequent  in  the  O.  and  N.  Test.,  exhibited  by  the  phrase  name 
of  God,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  consciousness  of  men  that  they 
oouM  not  fully  and  directly  comprehend  what  God  in  himself  is,  and  so 
his  name  (nnm),  designed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  known  and  unknown 
of  him,  is  often  put,  in  an  expressive  way,  for  all  which  it  imports ;  see 
Cred.  in  Joel.  p.  220.  There  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  designed  intensity 
in  this  mode  of  expression. 

(21 )  And  he  it  is  who  changeth  times  and  seasons,  who  removeth  kings  and  set- 
teth  them  up,  who  gireth  wisdom  to  the  wise  and  knowledge  to  the  intelligent. 

K^nj ,  and  he  it  is,  §  40.  1.  —  fiCiriTO,  Part.  Aph.  with  n  formative  re- 
tained, p.  49.  5.  Every  Part,  if  no  subject  is  expressly  designated,  im- 
plies a  relative  pronoun  (»>  6,  o^*,)  of  itself  for  a  subject  We  might 
translate  simply  thus :  and  he  changeth^  etc. ;  but  the  version  given  is 
more  exactly  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  original  —  THmes  and  seasons 
(both  plur.  emph.)  differ  not  essentially.  Of  the  two  *i^9  is  the  more 
generic,  answering  to  xgovog,  'j^T  to  xatQog.  The  change  here  referred 
to,  seems  to  be  that  from  a  season  of  great  danger,  to  that  of  the  hope 
and  prosperity  which  were  now  apparently  before  the  speaker.  The 
removal  of  kings  and  the  setting  of  them  up  I  should  refer,  in  the 
way  of  anticipation,  to  the  mighty  changes  in  monarchies  which  the 
dream  already  disclosed  to  Daniel  indicated.  Wisdom  to  the  wise  and 
imowledge  to  the  intelligent  refers  specially  to  what  had  been  imparted  to 
the  speaker,  so  as  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  in  ques- 
tion. Daniel  ascribes  all  his  peculiar  knowledge,  on  this  occasion,  to 
God  as  its  author.  —  K^'npQ ,  emph.  with  formative  a  instead  of  Dagh. 
forte  in  the  7 ,  from  the  root  yv^ ,  p.  30.  2.  The  last  phrase  literally 
means :  et  scienliam  cognoscentibus  inteUigentiam,  i.  e.  intelligent  know- 
ledge, in  any  who  possess  it,  is  of  his  gift  —  nra  is  fem.,  and  not  masc 
emph. 

I 

(22)  He  rerealeth  deep  and  secret  things;  he  knoweth  what  is  in.  the  dariknesSi 
and  light  dwelleth  with  him. 

vAi  and  9*17  (Part  for  verb)  mark,  more  strongly  than  the  verbs 
themselveS)  what  bekngs  to  costomary  and  continaed  acti<m  or  state.'-— 
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»pp'»^s ,  emph.  pi.  of  p'^os ,  an  adjective  of  the  Part.  Peil  form.  —  KP'JWTO  > 
emph.  pi.  fern,  of  Part.  pass,  in  Pael.  —  Mn*^na  in  Kethibh  should  be 
pointed  K'n'^na ;  the  vowels  now  attached  to  it  are  appropriate  to  the  Qeri* 
at'ninp.  The  reading  of  the  Kethibh  is  equally  good,  and  needs  no 
change,  as  both  forms  are  legitimate.  —  vn^ ,  verb  with  final  (-).  The 
sentence,  carried  on  before  bj  two  participles,  now  goes  forward  by  a 
verb.  This  usage  is  also  very  frequent  in  Hebrew.  —  This  verse  is  a 
repetition,  in  another  form,  of  the  leading  idea  of  the  preceding  one. 
^<  He  who  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,"  reveals  secrets,  and  discloses  what 
is  dark ;  which  he  can  easily  do,  because  he  dwells  in  light.  This  last 
clause  exhibits  a  sentiment  oflen  repeated  in  both  the  O.  and  N.  Test 

(23)  Thee,  0  God  of  my  fathers,  do  I  thank  and  praise ;  for  wisdom  and  ability 
hast  thoa  given  me,  and  now  thoa  hast  made  known  to  me  that  which  we  sought  for 
from  thee,  for  the  matter  of  the  king  hast  thou  made  us  to  know. 

r^ ,  Ace.  §  56.  2.  —  In  M^x,  the  Chaldee  usi^e  of  putting  (-)  for  (i) 
is  very  plain;  for  the  Heb.  is  Jnibx.  —  ''r^'J^^Jj,  suff.  plur.  irreg.  of  SK, 
§35.  —  K^n?*  ^sltL  Aph.  of  trr,  with  n  retained.  It  sometimes 
means  to  praise,  laud ;  but  when  joined  with  another  verb  (as  here) 
which  expresses  the  idea  of  praising,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Lat  gratias 
agere,  —  K9'^ra,Peal  1st  plur.  of  Ksa.  The  speaker  uses  this  person, 
because  he  and  his  associates  had  in  common  (vs.  17,  18)  sought  for  (he 
disclosure  that  had  been  made.  —  '^'n,  like  "i^K,  that  which.  The  next 
'f'7  is  causal  in  its  sense,  because  that,  since,  —  Made  us  to  know,  like  the 
phrase  above  where  we  sought  is  the  mode  of  expression.  The  modesty 
and  humility  of  Daniel  seems  evident  in  all  this.  To  his  associates  as 
well  as  himself  he  ascribes  the  successful  supplications  that  had  been 
made ;  and  when  he  becomes  the  honored  instrument  of  disclosure,  he 
takes  no  special  credit  to  himself  for  this,  but  considers  it  as  equally  per- 
taining to  them. 

( 24 )  Because  now  of  this,  Daniel  went  to  Ariocb,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  he  went  and  spake  thus  to  him :  Destroy  not 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  bring  me  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  I  will  show 
the  interpretation  to  the  king. 

For  the  composite  conjunction  at  the  beginning,  see  under  v.  8.  The 
intensity  given  by  bs  to  the  conjunction  clause,  I  have  aimed  to  express 
by  now, — b? ,  see  v.  16.  —  "^J^ ,  Pael  of  KJ^ .  —  *'«''3nb ,  Ace  const^  §  56. 
2.  —  b]«  =s  hy ,  resumes  by  an  equivalent  word  what  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  preceding  exegetical  clause.  —  The  second  *^^*^3Hb  is  also 
in  the  Ace,  governed  by  the  verb  that  follows.  —  "^pbrn ,  Imper.  Aph.  of 
^\?  9  QcaneU  under  n  because  of  the  Gatt.  which  follows,  §  19.  1. 1.  b. 
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—  MncB  alone  is  here  again  named,  as  in  y.  16  above ;  and  for  the  same 
rearan  as  there,  viz.  that  of  breviloquence,  the  disclosure  of  the  dream 
ilaelf  is  not  named. 

(25)  Then  did  Arioch  in  haste  bring  Daniel  before  the  king,  and  thus  ^pake  he  to 
him  :  I  have  found  a  man,  of  the  sons  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  who  will  make  known 
the  interpretation  to  the  king. 

n^nanna  ,  Inf.  noun  of  the  form  Ithpeal,  here  used  adverbially,  or  as 
a  noun  with  an  adverbial  sense,  like  nann  in  Hebrew.  —  bran  for  bm*. 
Aph.  of  bbr ,  the  3  being  inserted  to  compensate  for  the  long  vowel 
which  is  dropped  ;  §  19.  1.  1  ad  finem.  —  '^^^  is  here  merely  the  sign  of 
words  quoted,  as  *^3  often  is  in  Hebrew,  and  on  in  Greek ;  so  in  5:  7. 
6:  6, 14.  It  is  translated  sufficiently,  by  any  sign  which  marks  words  as 
quoted.  —  nns^n  ,  Aphel  of  nad  ,  the  ending  (zi)  being  occasioned 
by  the  final  Guttural ;  p.  53,  verbs  3  Gutt.  Without  a  Gutt.  ending,  these 
vowels  would  be  (-7).  —  sr.Aa  ,  fem.  emph.  of  nnbj  ,  captivity^  exile; 
abstract  for  concrete.  —  *inn*]  '>'n ,  of  Judah,  is  added  to  distinguish  these 
exiles  from  others  at  Babylon,  brought  from  foreign  countries,  or  possibly 
to  distinguish  Daniel  from  the  native  Magi.  Lengerke  (p.  72)  thinks  the 
writer  has  here  been  guilty  of  a  varegov  ^r^re^ot^,  inasmuch  as  he  makes 
Arioch  irUroduce  Daniel  to  the  king,  before  he  mentions  who  he  is.  Is  it 
then  certain,  that  such  a  special  confidant  of  the  king,  as  Arioch  plainly 
was,  might  not  venture  to  take  Daniel  with  him,  and  tell  the  king  whence 
be  was,  when  standing  with  him  in  the  royal  presence  ?  Lengerke  has 
even  cited  a  long  passage  from  the  Greek  commentator,  Polychronius, 
wbich  descants  on  this  **  inversion  of  order ;"  whereas  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  the  whole  thing  might  have  depended  on  the  familiarity  of  Arioch 
with  the  king,  and  also  on  the  well  known  favorable  regard  of  the  king 
for  Daniel.  How  much  one  may  sometimes  see,  when  he  is  on  the  watch 
for  the  halting  of  a  writer  whom  he  strongly  suspects ! 

(26)  The  kinj^  answered  and  said  to  Daniel,  whose  name  was  BcltcKliazzar  :  Art 
thon  able  to  make  known  to  me  the  dream  which  I  have  seen,  and  tlie  interpretation 
thereof? 

jTs^a  n*i  ,  whose  name,  the  ■''n  showing  the  relative  sense  of  the  SV; 
that  follows,  like  ^ck  in  Hebrew  ;  §  41.  1.  —  n2exir::ba  ,  ba  «  Belus  ; 
Uheij  a  sign  of  the  Gen.  in  the  Zend ;  nx  »>  prince  ;  and  so  prince  of  Be^ 
lus,  which  means  either  noMe  or  exalted  prince,  or  else  prince  whom  Belus 
favors  or  protects.  The  first  syllable  is  closed,  and  yet  the  vowel  is  long 
and  without  the  tone ;  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew,  in  this  respect,  apply  but 
Irtutially  to  the  Chaldee.  The  reason  why  this  epithet  is  here  added  to 
the  usual  name  of  Daniel  seema  to  be,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  king 
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himself  had  imposed  this  name  (1:  7),  and  that  the  favor  of  the  king,  on 
this  occasion,  might  in  part  be  owing  to  his  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
with  Daniel.  —  T]**r'*itn ,  n  interrog.,  the  suff.  rj^  has  the  form  of  a  6u£ 
to  the  plural,  and  here  indicates  the  subject  of  '^n'^M  ;  see  Lex.  — 
hra  Part-  pres.  —  potens,  —  ■»:n«i3?'jinb ,  Inf.  Aph.  of  yr; ,  the  Inf.  with 
suff.  assuming  the  termination  nit-,  while  the  suff.  is  '^>3;  p.  56.  e.  — 
n^n  ,  Feal,  1st  Sing,  of  Ktn  ,  p.  72.  Par.  Nebuchadnezsar  speaks 
of  the  dream  which  he  saw,  because  the  main  object  presented  to  his  vision 
in  it  was  the  gigantic  image  or  statue. 

(27)  Daniel  answered  before  the  king  and  said  :  The  secret  which  the  king  asks 
for,  no  wise  men,  enchanters,  sacred  scribes,  astrologers,  are  able  to  show  to  the  king. 

YoMV  participles  in  this  verse,  all  baring  the  sense  of  verbs  —  for  even 
T^bsj  is  pi.  part,  of  bs"; ;  the  pi.  verb  would  read  As*; .  —  For  the  first 
three  nouns  which  are  denominatives  here,  see  on  v.  2  above.  —  y^}^ ,  pai> 
ticip.  noun,  probably  from  nu  to  ctU,  divide  ;  for  the  astrologers  divided 
the  heavens  into  different  sections,  each  having,  as  thej  viewed  the  mat- 
ter, an  appropriate  significancy.  Gesenius  (Comm.  Es.  s.  353)  has  given 
a  figure  exhibiting  this  division,  as  before  exhibited  by  Brijcker,  Hist 
Philos.  I.  p.ld9.  This  illustration  of  the  word  can  hardly  fail  to  be  satis- 
factory. —  'T^J'n*^^  >  'A.ph.  Inf.  with  n  for  K ,  as  frequently  before.  In 
this  declaration,  Daniel  shows  a  sympathy  with  the  Magi,  on  account  of 
the  violence  done  to  them  by  the  king's  making  a  demand  on  them  of  that 
which  was  beyond  their  power.  He  endeavors  to  convince  the  king  of 
the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  demand,  by  showing  him  the  impossibility 
on  their  part  of  complying  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  him  to  vindicate  the  superior  claims  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael ;  which  he  manfully  and  nobly  uses  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
must  surely  have  possessed  great  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  Len- 
gerke  intimates  more  than  once,  that  the  whole  of  this  narration  is  made 
up,  by  preconceived  design,  in  order  to  impress  the  moral  truths  which  it 
inculcates ;  for  he  plainly  discards  all  ideas  of  the  supematuraly  at  anj 
time,  or  on  any  occasion.  My  views  of  Revelation  lead  me  to  a  very 
different  conclusion. 

(28)  Bat  there  h  a  Grod  in  heaven,  who  rcvcaleth  secrets,  and  he  hath  made  known 
to  the  king  Nebachadnezzar,  what  shall  take  place  in  the  latter  days.  Thy  dream, 
even  the  visions  of  thine  head  upon  thy  coach,  was  this. 

Vf^^w ,  pi.  emph.  of  yj^'^  ,  destitute  of  a  sing,  form,  and  like  the  Heb. 
D'l'Q^r  .  The  idea  of  K^^pa  seems  here  plainly  to  be,  who  dwell*  in 
heaven,  in  distinction  from  the  visible  and  idol  gods  which  Nebuchadnes* 
nr  worshipped.  —  yry ,  here  used  in  a  generic  senBe,  i.  h.  seereit  of  aay 
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kind,  or  of  all  kinds  —  a  more  expanded  idea  than  that  of  Kn  above, 
which  there  means  the  concealed  dream  of  the  king. —  n^  fully  expressed 
would  mean  what  t>,  and  "^n  Uial  which,  I  have  compressed  them  in  the 
translation.  —  «;;snb  ,  see  under  v.  20.  —  Kj^si*^  r'^'inna  ,  not  a  generic 
expression  for  any  subsequent  or  future  time,  as  De  Wette  and  Haver- 
nick  assume,  but  latter  portion  of  days  ^^  the  Messainic  period,  and  not 
to  be  explained  by  rm  '^yvsi  in  v.  29.  The  like  to  this,  in  Gen.  49: 1. 
Nam.  24:  14.  Deut.  4:  30 ;  the  same  as  our  text,  in  Isa.  2:  2.  Mic.  4: 1. 
prob.  Jer.  48: 47 ;  com  p.  in  ia^aiov  ttar  fifieQW  in  Heb.  1: 1,  et  al.  in 
N.  Test.  Lengerke  says,  that  only  the  commencing  part  of  this  last  age 
of  the  world  is  meant.  If  merely  the  distinctive  mark  between  the  pre- 
ceding age  and  the  latter  were  the  object  in  view,  this  would  be  correct; 
but  the  things  predicted,  in  connection  with  this  n'^'^ni( ,  cannot  all  be 
developed  at  its  commencement.  The  K;]r;b  ■^'n  shows  the  conviction  of 
the  speaker,  that  the  God  who  foretells  will  surely  accomplish  what  he 
foretelU.  —  *«iTn  pi.  const,  of  ttn ,  visions  of  thine  head  means  conceptions 
or  notions  which  are  formed  in  the  brain,  the  seat  of  thinking.  Here 
the  phrase  is  merely  exegetical,  and  designed  to  show  that  the  dream 
was  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  sing,  K^in  rm  shows 
of  course  ihkt  U^hri  is  treated  as  the  real  subject  of  the  sentence.  Comp. 
for  the  phraseology,  Dan.  4:  2,  7, 10.  7: 1. 

(29)  Thoo,  O  king,  —  thy  thoughts  upon  thy  bed  came  up,  [as  to]  what  will  be 
hereafter;  and  he  who  revealeth  secrets  hath  made  known  to  thee  what  shall  be. 

Tr*^?*? ,  pL  with  suff.,  p.  35, 2d  Par.  These  thoughts  appear  to  refer  to 
the  meditations  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  sleep  came  on  him.  If  he  had 
been  dwelling  in  his  mind,  as  is  probable,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
condition  of  his  conquests,  fame,  and  kingdom,  it  was  a  good  preparation 
to  make  the  dream  impressive.  The  form  npbp  I  do  not  regard,  with  Ge- 
senius  (in  Lex.),  as  a  Part.  pass,  or  Peil  (see  Gramm.  p.  51),  but  as  a 
Terb  3  pi.  Peal,  from  the  root  pbo  or  pbtp ,  (which  also  has  pbo  ),  like 
a*^;^  and  ^")|^,  p.  48,  comp.  §  12.  1.  Came  up^  alluding  to  ascension  to 
the  brain.  —  2tinb  twice  here,  see  v.  20.  —  Kbsi,  Part,  used  here  as  a 
Doun  in  the  construct  state,  the  Qamets  being  immutable,  see  p.  91.  Par. 
VII.  a.  —  "^"T  JTo  again  as  in  v.  28. 

(30)  And  I  —  not  by  wisdom  which  is  in  me  above  nil  the  living,  is  this  secret  re- 
Teale<l  to  me,  but  that  the  interpretation  may  be  made  known  to  the  king,  and  that 
thoQ  mightest  know  the  thoughtn  of  thine  heart. 

"^ax;}  €md  I^  Nom.  ais.,  as  often  in  Heb.  and  Chaldee.  —  ^p ,  here  used 
as  when  marking  the  compar.  degree,  »>  above^  more  than.  —  M^^n  (h&y- 
J^y'J9)i  emph.  pi.  of  '\'>V2  ,  living  creatures  or  living  men  ;  more  proba- 
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bly  the  latter  here.  —  ''ij,  for  the  pointing,  see  on  v.  19. —  "»^  Toy^.  i|i 
because  that,  lit.  on  account  of  the  matter  that,  D'nn^  is  of  the  const,  form, 
and  the  whole  clause  that  follows  is  virtually  a  Gen.  after  it.  —  '^nsn'irr, 
lit  that  might  make  knotim,  etc  The  3  plur.  is  oflen  employed,  as  her^ 
with  an  indefinite  subject,  (and  so  in  Hebrew),  and  thus  it  comes  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  passive  voice ;  comp.  §  49.  3.  b.  See  the  like  in  Dan. 
3:  4,  21.  4:  13,  22,  23.  6:  21.  7:  9, 12, 13,  26,  al —  The  thoughts  of  iMw 
heart  here  means  the  same  as  the  visions  of  the  head  in  v.  28.  The  He- 
brews, like  us,  could  refer  both  to  the  head  and  heart  as  local  sources 
whence  thoughts  come.  —  r'nari ,  p.  30.  2. 

(31 )  Thou,  O  kinj^,  wast  lookin^^.  and  behold  !  a  great  image ;  this  image  was  lofty, 
and  tlie  splendor  of  it  exccs>ive ;  it  stood  before  thee,  and  the  appearance  of  it  was 
terrible.  , 

nnSK  ,  i.  e.  (as  the  Kethibh  should  read)  npipM ,  for  which  the  Qeri  has 
substituted  the  more  usual  form  nsH .  The  former  is  the  Hebraizing 
Cbaldee,  and  no  valid  objections  can  be  made  against  it.  —  r*)^r|  ntn  the 
ParL  with  the  verb  Ki?n  (to  Jc),  here  appropriately  designating  the  cofi- 
tinuance  of  the  action,  §  47. 1.  a.  The  Part,  is  specially  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose;  as  one  may  see  in  Dan.  5: 19.  7:  2,  2,  4,  6 — 9,  11,  IS,  21.  8: 
5,  al.  —  itx  seems  to  be  the  same  as  ^inx ,  the  h  and  "i  being  exchanged; 
which  is  not  unfrequent.  Possibly  the  latter  comes  from  an  inverBion  of 
4K*i  ,  of  the  root  n^n  to  see.  Or  perhaps  si^m  is  simply  an  adverbial  form 
from  the  demonst.  pronoun  nIbK  ,  those,  these,  and  so  means  there  »»  see 
there ;  just  as  nsn  ecce,  comes  from  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  Hebrew. 
The  later  derivation  seems  to  me  more  probable,  on  the  ground  of  anal- 
ogy. Coupled  with  the  preceding,  it  reminds  us  of  the  eldov  xat  i9ov  of 
John  in  the  Apocalypse.  —  *in  corresponds,  as  in  later  Heb.,  to  our  in- 
def.  article  a,  an  ;  so  tU  in  the  N.  Test.  —  2n  I  have  translated  lofyy 
because  the  word  indicates  extensiveness  inany  direction.  In  Heb.  it  ifl 
said  of  a  long  way,  1  K.  19:  7,  and  of  long  continued  attention,  Isa.  21:7; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  simple  idea  of  magnitude,  marked  before 
by  K^ato ,  would  be  repeated  again  so  soon.  The  sense  I  have  given  to  3*3 
is  evidently  appropriate.  So  Leng.,  hoch,  —  l^^t  {ziv)  from  nrn  to  shine, 
the  first  n  of  the  root  conforming  to  the  vowel  which  precedes,  the  second 
n  is  dropped,  and  the  original  ^  of  the  root  (verb  ft )  resumed.  — 
D^iJ  >  Part,  of  nsip,  see  Par.  p.  68.  —  T\y^,  m-  sufF.,  in  (rfv),  for  W^* 
from  nx*i  to  see.  The  whole  verse  forms  a  simple  but  very  graphic  de- 
scription. 

(32)  This  was  the  imago  —  its  head  was  of  pure  gold  ;  its  breast  and  arms  of  wl* 
ver ;  iu  belly  and  thighs  of  brass. 

ann-t^, ,  the  Gen.  of  material     Strictly  considered,  however,  the 
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noon  otn  is  mentallj  supplied  before  this ;  and  the  like  in  respect  to  the 
following  Genitives.  —  sa  gaod^  applied  to  gold^  of  course  means  pure. 
— *V7inn,  pL  with  suff.,  from  l*^"in,  plural  because  the  breast  is  biform. 
—  M-nrVT^ ,  in  the  same  waj  as  the  preceding,  the  pi.  being  employed 
because  the  Chaldee  has  no  dual »  ^niris ,  pi.  of  y^m, —  i^Trsp"^!?}  suff. 
pi.  fem.  of  Tss^ .  As  to  the  suff.  Pt-  instead  of  "^ri —  as  before,  see 
Gramm.  p.  36,  top.  The  plnr.  fem.  oAen  takes  suffixes  which  belong 
to  the  sing.,  because  the  form  is  too  well  marked  to  be  mistaken.  So 
in  the  Syriac. 

(33)  The  legs  were  of  iron,  the  feet  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay. 

VTipid ,  suff.  pi.  of  p«  («  Heb.  pio)  kg,  —  f'^^?'?  >  s«ff«  pi-  of  ^37  w 
^^n .  —  vnra ,  so  the  Kethibh  should  be  pointed ;  but  the  vowels  in  the 
text  are  designed  for  the  Qeri,  which  reads  *)nsi3  fem.  plur.  because  \yy 
(the  antecedent)  is  feminine.  Yet  many  nouns  (and  perhaps  this  one)  are 
of  the  common  gender,  yq  is  the  const,  of  "I'D ,  part  or  portion.  It  is 
quite  plain,  that  the  different  materials,  which  constituted  the  different 
parts  of  the  gigantic  image,  are  designed  to  symbolize  different  dynasties  i 
and  that  the  last,  the  extreme  lower  part  of  which  is  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  clay,  (besides  the  divisions  of  the  toes  in  the  feet),  is  designed  to 
symbolize  a  very  heterogeneous  and  mixed  domination. 

(34)  Thoa  didst  continne  looking,  until  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  and 
it  smote  the  image  on  its  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  and  crushed  them. 

^  n:^ ,  lit.  until  thaty  i.  e.  until  the  time  when.  This  shows  that  the 
catting  out  of  the  stone,  and  its  action  upon  the  image,  were  subsequent  to 
the  complete  formation  of  all  parts  of  the  image.  It  is  of  importance  to 
note  this  circumstance,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  explanation 
of  this  compound  symbol.  —  f^'JJ??^^  >  Hebraizing  form  of  8  fem.  Ithpeal. 
A  common  form  here  would  be  nnTarn ,  (p.  49.  2) ;  but  the  double 
Seghol-ending  is  very  common  in  verbs  which  end  in  *i ,  and  so  here  we 
have  n'^T  —  for  mi  — ,  p.  53.  3d  Gutt.  3.  —  vA'^^ ,  lit.  which  wets  not  — 

e 

without   So  in  Syriac,  )L9  (d<*ld),  without,  —  y^T^ » Hebraizing  dual  form 

of  *i2 1  ^'^^  ^  prefix  prep.  The  proper  Chaldee  has  no  dual.  Only  a 
few  forms  of  this  kind  find  a  place  in  the  biblical  Chaldee ;  §31.2.— 
nira ,  3  fem.  Peal  of  Km ,  p.  72. — KBOn  emph.  form  of  S)On  in  v.  33.  ^ 
n^T^n ,  3  fem.  Aph.  of  pp^ ,  the  reg.  and  proper  Chaldee  form  would  he 
ns^K  (p.  63),  but  the  n  prefix  is  Hebraistic  (p.  49. 5),  and  the  Segholate 
form  rfjn-  shows  the  tendency  to  Hebraize  in  the  terminations  of  these 
fem. '  forms ;  comp.  p.  49.  3.  4.  —  Without  hcmds  plainly  means,  without 
human  power  or  aid,  the  hand  being  the  common  symbol  of  power ; 
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comp.  Dan.  8:  25.  Job  34:  20,  for  the  like  expressions.  —  r]5W  is  a  rery 
strong  expression ;  for  it  designates,  more  appropriately,  the  crushing  of 
grain  in  a  mill.  That  the  force  of  expression  is  fuUj  transferred  here, 
is  evident  from  the  next  verse,  which  represents  the  crushing  to  be  so 
complete,  that  the  wind  takes  awaj  that  which  has  been  crushed,  as  it 
does  the  chaff  of  a  threshing  floor.  The  blow  of  the  stone,  although  it 
directly  fell  upon  the  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  was  so  vehement,  that  the 
whole  image,  by  violent  concussion  and  consequent  fall  was  reduced  to 
powder.  Whatever  the  four  kingdoms  in  reality  were,  which  in  this 
case  are  symbolized,  one  thing  is  clear,  viz.  that  the  stone,  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  and  falls  upon  them,  utterly  annihilates  them  all.  So 
much,  at  all  events,  lies  on  the  very  face  of  the  symbol  in  question. 

(35)  Then  were  crushed  at  once  iron,  claj,  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  and  thcj  be- 
came like  chtlif  of  the  summer  threshing  floor,  nnd  the  wind  took  them  awav.and  no 
place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the  stone  which  smote  the  image,  became  a  great 
mountain,  and  filled  all  the  earth. 

17'ixa,  the  first  vowel  being  a  contracted  one,  from  the  original  \yi^%^ 
lit.  in  the  then,  i.  q.  then.  —  'ip'n ,  root  p;?'n ,  with  long  vowel  under  ^  as  a 
compensation  for  Dagh.  f.  omitted  in  p;  §  19.  1.  b.  —  Hnns,  adv.  com- 
pounded of  3  and  rrjn  =»  X'jn ,  which  is  either  fem.  or  emph.  of  *in .  In 
the  four  nouns  that  follow,  the  emph.  form  of  all  shows  an  implied  orft- 
cle,  (so  in  v.  24),  since  in  v.  33  they  take  the  simple  absolute  form.  'Ilie 
asyndic  construction  here  is  also  remarkable ;  but,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  it  is  frequent  in  this  book.  Here  it  is  in  good  taste,  also,  for 
all  the  parts  named  are  closely  connected  in  one  whole.  —  v\T\ ,  3  pL  Peal 
of  njn ,  here  (as  often)  meaning  became.  —  "^sij ,  chaff,  need  not  be  de- 
rived from  ^n^r  to  blind,  nor  from  *iD?  dust,  (whence  nnj ,  Ges.),  because 
chaff  blinds  one  when  blown  in  his  eyes,  or  dust  produces  thb  same  effect. 
This  is  too  fanciful.  It  seems  to  be  plainly  allied  to  ^ir  skin,  i.  e.  of 
men',  while  "inr  (distinguished  merely  by  the  mode  of  pointing)  is  the 
cuticle  of  grain;  both  words  being  from  ^iir  nudusfuiL  —  "^j^S*  const 
pi.  of  *i^X ,  which  is  probably  from  'tis ,  excidit,  to  fall  out,  as  grain  from 
the  sheaf.  —  a^p  =  the  Heb.  ]'^p ,  summer,  irreg.  Segholate,  §  29.  5.  b. 

—  Kb  ...  ^3 ,  no,  none.  —  narirn ,  Ithpeal,  with  ^  radical  transposed,  §  10. 
5.  b.  —  nin,  3  fem.  Peal  of  Kjn,  the  usual  form  would  be  njn,  p.  72, 
Peal.  But  sometimes  the  fem.  here  imitates  the  fem.  in  the  other  con- 
jugations (which  is  rw)  ;  see  na^ ,  Dan.  4: 19.*  —  *nsiab  «*  Heb.  'i!is,and 
h  Min  means  to  become,  in  Clialdee,  in  the  same  way  &s  in  the  Hebrew. 

—  nxb^ ,  contracted  for  rxb^  (see  p.  63.  3d  Gutt.  3),  k  being  here  a 

*  This  remark  is  omitted  in  Gramm.  p.  74.  1. 
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Gott  in  the  root,  and  not  a  mere  Quiescent.  —  «?*;•«>  emph.  of  yi^K  — 
Heb.  yy^  •  "^^i^  word  exhibits  the  transmutation  of  the  Heb.  s  into  the 
Chald.  9 ;  an  occurrence  not  verj  unfrequent 

The  reader  most  not  suppose,  that  all  the  foar  monarchies  are  symbolized  here  as 
coSxitting  and  contemporaneous,  when  the  final  blow  is  given.  The  explanation  in  the 
seqael  shows  plainly,  that  they  are  mccessive.  But  inasmuch  as  one  dynasty  went 
over  into  another,  in  regular  succession,  the  last  became  the  tout  entemble  and  repre- 
aetitaiive  nf  the  whole  j  and  when  it  was  smitten,  in  a  certain  sense  all  perished  to- 
gether. One  thing  should  be  specially  noted  here,  viz.  that  an  end  of  all  is  made, 
when  the  fifth  kingdom  begins  to  be  set  up.  So  the  text:  "They  were  crushed  at 
once  or  altogether^  the  iron,  clay,"  etc.  Their  utter  destruction  is  most  graphically  de> 
scribed,  by  the  subsequent  image  of  chaff  blown  away  by  thp  wind.  No  place,  there* 
fore,  is  found  for  them. 

(36)  This  is  the  dream ;  and  the  interpretation  thereof  will  we  now  declare  before 
the  king. 

n^xa,  §21.  Daniel  again  includes  his  companions  with  himself;  for 
this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  1st  plur.  here.  The  pluraUs  rruxfet^ 
iaticus  he  surelj  would  not  apply  to  himself,  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  he  speaks  commimicaiive,  comp.  vs.  17, 18, 23, 
above. 

(37 )  Thou,  O  king,  art  king  of  kings,  on  whom  the  God  of  heaven  hath  bestowed 
dominion,  strength,  and  power  and  glory. 

nnpx,  see  v.  31. —  ^^  •  •  .  "^"n,  lit.  to  whom  of  the  2d  pers.,  which  we 
cannot  so  express  in  English,  but  the  sense  of  which  1  have  given  above. 
The  "n  of  course  belongs  to  the  T|^ ,  and  gives  to  it  a  relative  sense,  al- 
though separated  far  from  it.  —  rtbx ,  Nom.  before  the  verb  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  —  The  four  nouns  that  follow  are  all  of  the  emph.  form,  and 
from  their  specific  meaning  here,  would  claim  an  article  in  the  Hebrew ; 
§32.  1.  —  fTO;?n,  with  d,  comes  from  r,;?'n,  a  Hebraizing  Segholate. 
The  two  first  nouns  are  ast/ndic,  but  the  last  two  have  each  a  ("j ).  The 
writer  probably  designed  to  couple  them  as  one  compound — splendid 
power.  The  firmness  of  Daniel  is  conspicuous  here.  He  does  not 
merely  ascribe  splendor  and  power  to  the^  king,  (which  he  might  well 
do),  but  solenmly  reminds  him,  that  all  this  is  due  to  the  God  of  heaven^ 
who  is  not  only  King  of  kings,  but  King  of  him  who  is  evety  day  saluted 
with  this  high  title. 

(38)  And  wherever  dwell  the  sons  of  men,  the  beast  of  the  field,  or  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  into  thy  hand  hath' he  given  [them],  and  made  thee  ruler  over  them  allj  thou 
art  that  head  of  gold. 

i^aa^i  a.  nma  in  its  local  sense,  wherever.    The  ba  is  an  intensive 
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here,  as  in  "^n  ^^)^"bs ,  v.  8  above.  Our  English  word  wherever  ex- 
presses the  idea  with  sufficient  exactness.  —  Tt'^IJ?  ^^  Part,  of  ^^"n, 
but  the  vowels  belong  to  the  Qeri,  'pn^ij ,  with  a  movable  Yodh.  The 
Kethibh  would  be  appropriately  pointed  1*^*^^^'^ ,  and  thus  written,  it  is 
simply  a  Hebraizing  form  (like  D'^isk;^)  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  stands  here 
80  written,  and  also  in  4:  32.  6:  26,  it  appears  that  the  Masorites  have 
been  too  solicitous  to  conform  the  text  to  the  proper  Chaldee.  I  prefer 
the  Kethibh,  as  being  Hebraeo-Chaldaic.  —  Sons  of  men,  cominon  in  He- 
brew for  men,  mankind,  but  more  frequent  still  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 
—  ni'^n ,  const,  of  hj'^n  (hft-va),  from  s<jn  to  live,  final  K  here  being  put 
for  1  of  the  root  (§  20.  1),  the  Vav  is  resumed  where  the  fem.  formative 
h-;  is  added.  —  K'naycmph.  form  of  *^'^,  field;  but  the  probable  root 
(•^•13  inanisfuit)  seems  to  indicate  either  desert,  or  (like  igrniog)  an  un- 
cuUivated  place,  i.  e.  destitute  of  houses,  hedges,  etc.  —  Fowl  of  the  mr^ 
generic  like  n^'^n .  That  y^^'CS  oflen  designates  the  atr,  there  can  be  no 
more  doubt,  than  that  the  corresponding  Heb.  word  does.  —  In  "j^T^a  nn*^ , 
the  a  before  the  noun  conveys  the  appropriate  sense,  into.  The  hand 
grasps  and  wields.  To  put  anything  into  it,  is  to  commit  it  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  person  to  whom  the  hand  belongs.  —  "r^Tj^rni ,  Aph.  with 
Buff ,  hath  made  thee  to  rule.  The  root  of  this  word  points  out  the  mean- 
ing of  Stdtan,  i.  e.  pb;^  with  "j-  formative.  —  In  liniaa,  is  is  a  noun 
(root  bbD)  with  a  suff. ;  hence  the  Dagh.  forte  in  b ,  lit.  over  the  totality 
of  them,  —  K!iri=the  verb  art,  §  40.  1.  Still  it  carries  a  kind  of  de- 
monstrative force  with  it,  like  that  of  the  Greek  ovrog,  and  is  equivalent 
to  thou  art  the  very  or  thcU  same,  —  n^sci  emph.  of  cx'n  for  ©x*j .  The 
description  given  in  this  verse  of  the  extensive  dominion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is  of  course  not  to  be  literally  urged ;  for  in  a  court-compliment 
or  address,  (which  must  be  such  as  not  to  give  offence),  who  can  exact 
Uteral  exegesis?  Is  Paul  to  be  taxed  with  uttering  a  fulsome  com- 
pliment, when  he  addresses  Festus  with  his  usual  title  ^iQatiarE  ?  Acts 
26:  25.  That  this  method  of  describing  extensive  dominion  was 
common  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  is  evident  from  Gen.  1:  26.  Ps.  8: 
6—8,  comp.  JHeb.  2:  7,  8,  and  Jer.  27:  6.  28:  14.  The  reader  would 
err,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  if  he  should  attempt  to  prove  from  this 
golden  head,  that  the  Babylonish  empire  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
actually  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  three  that  followed. 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  at  the  head,  because  the  symbolic  vision  begins 
with  him ;  and  the  natural  mode  of  describing  the  image  was  to  begin 
with  its  most  striking  part  —  the  head.  The  assumption,  that  the  whole 
is  a  mere  artifice  of  the  writer,  by  which  he  makes  Daniel  flatter  the 
king,  by  giving  him  such  a  preference  (for  io  this  light  some  view  it) 
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over  others,  seems  to  be  bat  ill-matched  vrith  the  bold  and  faithful  and 
fearless  character  of  the  man  as  elsewhere  represented.  Diversity  of  parts 
and  of  metals,  in  the  present  case,  is  requisite  in  order  to  designate  va^ 
riety  of  dynasties.  No  comparison  of  their  respective  extent  or  import 
tanoe  is  to  be  made  out  of  this ;  for,  plainly,  the  writer  has  himself  made 
the  comparison  in  the  sequel  by  express  language — inferior  to  thee  — 
rvle  over  all  the  earth  —  mighty  as  iron  which  crusheih  everything. 

(39)  And  after  thcc  shall  arise  another  dominion,  inferior  to  thine ;  and  another 
third  dominion  of  brass,  which  shall  rule  over  all  the  earth. 

^ran,  suff.  form  of  the  prep.,  from  *ira.  —  siaic  «  nnab^ ,  §  31.  1. — 
•^nx,  adj.  for  n'«7nx,  ib.  —  Krnx,the  pointa  belong  to  the  Qeri,  rnx. 
The  Masorites  rejected  the  emph.  form,  because  they  regarded  the  word 
as  adverbial;  but  the  word  may  be  fem.,and  the  objection  then  virtually 
ceases.  The  Kelhibh  should  be  read  «5nx.  —  ?g^,  the  '("b  of  compari- 
son. The  silver  portion  of  the  image,  to  which  this  second  dominion 
corresponds,  is  not  here  named ;  but  in  respect  to  the  third  dominion, 
hrass  is  specified  as  the  corresponding  symbol,  which  of  course  shows 
that  the  writer  couples,  in  his  own  mind,  the  second  dominion  with  the 
silver,  see  in  v.  32.  —  n^n'^bn ,  fem.  of  •^n'^bn ,  formed  like  the  stat.  emph. 
in  Dec.  VIII.  p.  91.  In  this  case,  it  distinguishes  the  '^*;iriK  here  from 
the  same  word  above,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  latter  *^*ini< .  —  Reign 
ocer  aU  the  earth,  an  expression  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  geographical 
sense,  but  as  a  popular  phrase,  indicating  wide  and  uncontrolled  domina- 
tion ;  comp.  Gen.  41:  54.  Jer.  34:  1.  50:  23.  Ezek.  22:  4.  2  Chron.  36: 
23,  where  Cyrus,  in  his* proclamation,  says  :  ''All  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  hath  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  given  unto  me."  So  Luke  2: 1. 
To  this  third  dynasty  is  ascribed  a  wider  domain  than  to  the  preceding 
one.  The  second  is  described  as  inferior  to  the  first,  "qi^  Ksnx ;  while 
the  third  is  represented  as  a  domain  of  the  widest  extent  What  dynasty 
is  represented  by  the  respective  portions  of  the  compound  Colossus,  will 
be  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  sequel. 

(40)  And  a  fourth  dominion  shall  be  strong  as  iron ;  altogether  as  iron  crushes 
and  grinds  to  pieces  everything  —  even  as  iron  which  dashes  in  pieces  —  all  these  will 
it  crash  and  dash  in  pieces. 

wi^  apoc  of  rnabia,  §  31.  1.  —  9T^"1»  ^^®  vowels  belong  to  the 
Qeri  nxs'^a'i ,  which  is  the  usual  normal  form  of  the  fem.  in  nouns  with 
the  ending  "^ ,  e.  g.  ^T^'y] .  Instead  of  the  normal  form,  (which  changes 
the  last  •»  into  K  when  accession  is  made),  the  biblical  Chaldee  retains 
the  7f>dh  final,  and  makes  it  movable.  Our  text,  therefore,  should  be  writ- 
ten »;5^3*i ;  see  p.  96,  under  No.  VIII.  —  nt'^pr\  is  an  epithet  primarily 
applicable  to  physical  hardness,  compactness,  strength^  like  that  of  iron,  as 
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the  text  intimates.  It  does  not  ^designate,  in  respect  to  the  fourth  djnasty, 
its  potency  by  reason  of  numbers,  but  its  resistless  energy  in  destroying.  — 
"^n  ^^)7*^9  is  not  causal  here,  but  simply  just  as,  altogether  as,  quite  Uke, 
etc ;  see  on  v.  8  above,  for  the  form  of  expression.  —  pll^na ,  Aph.  Part, 
with  n  retained ;  the  idea  of  crushing  as  grain  is  crushed  in  a  mill, 
which  is  the  appropriate  meaning  of  this  word,  is  very  graphic  — 
bdn ,  Fart,  camminuit  to  reduce  to  small  pieces,  or  contudit  to  bruise  to 
pieces,  answer  well  to  the  Chaldee  word.  Our  vulgar  smash  comes  veiy 
exactly  to  it  It  serves  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  description.  The 
corresponding  word  is  'S'Sjyo  and  ^->r  ,  both  of  which  (from  rr^)  are 
nearly  synonymous  with  bcn^.  Even  as  iron  that  dashes  in  pieces,  re- 
sumes or  repeats  the  comparison  already  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
pressing on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  iron-like  power  of  the  dynasty. 
—  T'ix'bs  ,  according  to  the  accents,  belongs  to  y?^^ .  But  this  mars  the 
sense  and  the  grammar.  To  what  can  "p^K  relate,  if  such  a  construction 
be  adopted  ?  As  the  apodosis  must  begin,  therefore,  with  bs ,  we  might 
expect  another  3  {as)  t>=so  before  it.  But  this  is  often  left  unexpressed; 
which  is  frequent  also  in  Hebrew.  The  subject  of  r^iri  p^n  is  qsVr . 
p^  is  Aph.  3  fem.  Fut.  of  pp*! ,  and  ySn  is  Fut  Peal  of  rri ,  n  be- 
cause the  n  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte.  In  English,  the  three  verbs  are 
well  represented  by  crush,  smash,  and  dash  to  pieces. 

(41 )  And  since  thon  sawest  the  feet  and  the  toes,  a  part  of  them  the  clay  of  the  pot* 
ter  and  a  part  of  them  iron,  the  dominion  shall  be  divided,  and  there  shall  be  of  the 
firmness  of  iron  in  it,  inasmuch  as  thou  sawest  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  clay. 

'I'll  =  ncx ,  quod,  since  tltat,  because  that.  rJD^tn ,  n  paragogic,  2  sing. 
Peal. —  I'lns'Q  twice,  the  vowels  being  for  the  Qeri  "ihW,  see  on  v.  83; 
'j'inS'c  (so  the  Kethibh)  being  masc,  the  Punctators  have  changed  it  to  the 
fem.  form,  so  as  to  agi*ee  with  the  usual  gender  of  the  antecedents.  But 
may  not  b  j'n  have  been  of  the  common  gender  ?  If  so,  the  change  is  un- 
necessary. —  xrasa ,  emphatic  fem.  Part,  of  2^p ,  used  here  as  an  abstract 
noun,  thai  which  is  stable,  Jirm,  i.  e.  stability,  firmness.  —  M3'^k3 ,  argiUoj 
white  clay,  such  as  potters  use,  and  so  (with  ^on)  it  is  named  above 
clay  of  the  potter.  The  idea  must  be,  that  the  clay  in  the  image  was 
hardened  by  fire,  otherwise  the  feet  and  legs  could  hardly  be  imagined  to 
support  the  body  of  the  Colossus.  But  still  it  was,  even  in  that  condi- 
tion, far  inferior  to  the  iron  in  point  of  hardness  and  firmness. 

(42)  And  since  the  toes  of  the  feet  wci'e  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  in  part 
the  dominion  shall  be  strong,  and  in  part  it  siiall  be  brittle. 

•iinsia  as  above.  —  mp  yo ,  see  on  1: 2  above.  —  m*»an  fem.  (n  for  the 

Heb.  v:),  brittle^  friable,  i.  e.  that  which  can  be  easily  broken  or  separated. 

There  is  a  clear  intimation^  in  these  last  two  verses,  that  the  fourth  dy- 
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nastj  18  of  qaite  a  different  complexion  from  the  other  three.  The 
brittle  and  the  strtmg  9fe  commingled  in  it.  Bat  not  merely  this.  In 
describing  tl^e  secotid  dynasty  above,  which  includes  the  breast  and  arms, 
nothing  is  said  or  made  of  the  Jingers  attached  to  the  hands,  because  no 
special  significancy  is  designed  to  be  given  to  them.  But  here  the  toes 
are  twice  mentioned  separately  from  the  feet,  (vs.  41, 42).  Why  ?  Let 
the  reader  turn  to  chap,  vii,  where  is  another  vision  of  these  four  monarch- 
ies much  more  full  and  explicit  than  the  present  one,  and  he  will  there 
find  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  (vs.  7,  20),  distinguished  in  the  same 
way,  which  are  explained  by  the  angel-interpreter  (7: 24)  as  meaning  ten 
kingiy  ten  who  are  to  precede  the  little  horn  (vs.  8,  20,  24),  which,  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  symbolizes  Anthiochus  Epiphanes.  The  ten  toes^ 
in  the  passage  before  us,  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  appear,  there- 
fore to  designate,  in  a  special  manner,  the  ten  kings  who  precede  the  king 
symbolized  by  the  little  horn,  whose  reign  and  character  correspond  well 
with  the  sjrmbol  of  the  iron  and  the  clay.  But  the  ten  kings,  although  enig- 
matically intimated,  are  not  here  brought  to  special  view,  nor  is  anything 
here  said  of  the  little  horn.  Diverse  in  the  mode  of  representation,  but 
not  in  substantial  meaning,  is  Dan.  8: 8 — 12.  But  we  shall  find  some  fur- 
ther characteristics  of  this  dynasty  in  the  next  verse ;  to  which  we  now 
come. 

(43)  Since  thoa  sawest  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  clay,  they  sliall  intermingle 
with  the  wed  of  men,  hot  they  shall  not  cleave  together  this  with  that,  see  I  even  as 
iron  cannot  mingle  with  clay. 

Since  thou  sawest,  etc  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  duly  noticed  by 
interpreters  here,  that  v.  43  is  coordinate  with  vs.  41,  42,  which  com- 
mence with  the  same  expression.  That  the  *j  of  connection  is  omitted, 
is  quite  usual  in  this  book,  as  already  remarked.  The  ground  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  easily  explained.  Vs.  41, 42  explain  the  mixture  of 
the  iron  and  day,  as  symbolizing  an  empire  which  is  both  weak  and 
strong,  i.  e.  has  some  weak  points  and  some  strong  ones.  Evidently  the 
mixture  of  iron  and  day  in  the  feet  and  toes,'  indicates  that  the  colossal 
image  has  but  a  frail  support  Accordingly  when  the  stone  from  the 
mountain  strikes  the  feet,  the  whole  image  falls  and  is  crushed  to  powder. 
But  here  (v.  43)  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  clay  is  represented  as  sym- 
bolizing another  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  dynasty  in  question,  viz. 
the  intermixture  of  the  party-chiefs  of  the  fourth  dynasty  by  marriage, 
in  order  to  promote  their  respective  designs,  and  also  the  failure  of  these 
arrangements  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed.  This  circumstance  is  so 
peculiar  from  its  nature,  thaf  one  at  first  wonders  that  such  a  matter  should 

6» 
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be  introduced,  in  order  to  characterize  a  dynasty.  It  implies,  of  coarse, 
that  there  were  several  chiefs  who  negotiated  intermfurriages  ;  for  the 
marriage  of  a  single  reigning  prince  with  some  one,  or  any  one,  is  such 
an  ordinary  circumstance,  that  there  would  be  nothing  distinctive  or  char- 
acteristic  in  a  symbol  of  it  It  also  implies,  that  while  the  object  of  such 
alliances  was  union,  or  at  least  a  design  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  state 
of  things,  that  object  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  defeated.  But  the  soln- 
tion  of  such  an  enigmatical  symbol  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out,  had 
not  the  writer  himself  suggested  it  in  another  almost  historically  graphic 
prediction  respecting  the  fourth  dominion  in  chap.  xi.  G,  7,  and  17. 
Chap.  vii.  and  viii,  which  bring  before  us  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  particu- 
larly one  of.  the  most  formidable  among  the  chiefs  of  it,  omit  indeed  all 
reference  to  the  peculiarity  now  in  question.  But  chap,  xi,  as  just  refer- 
red to  above,  gives  us  an  ample  view  of  what  is  meant  That  both  this 
and  the  passage  before  us  belong  to  the  same  events,  and  to  the  same 
dynasty,  no  one,  I  think,  can  reasonably  call  in  question  for  a  moment 
The  nature  of  the  case  is  so  entirely  sui  generis,  that  the  coincidence  of 
symbol  and  events  in  both  chapters  is  conclusive.  But  the  historical 
facts  connected  with  the  illustration  of  this,  must  be  reserved  for  a  fuller 
account  of  this  matter  in  remarks  on  ch.  xi.  6, 7, 17. 

y^^'o  y  Part  pass,  of  Fael,  is  here  substituted  instead  of  the  "litm  in 
the  preceding  verses.  It  is  probably  adopted  here,  because  it  is  needed 
in  the  next  clause  to  designate  intermingling  by  marriages.  —  "f  n^rns , 
Part  of  Ithpael ;  the  implied  subject  here  is  the  dividedkm^,  —  -plnb  for 
■^irj;; ,  see  on  v.  20  above.  —  By  or  vrith  the  seed  of  men  ;  this  last  phrase, 
seedofmen,  in  1  Sam.  1:  11.  means  simply  a  male.  But  this  would  not 
make  the  requisite  sense  here.  The  word  r*^t  also  means/amt7y,  offspring, 
ekscendants ;  which  fits  well  here,  viz.  (key  shall  intermingle  by  or  in  the 
way  of  family  alliances,  n'^irsx  serves  merely  to  show,  that  the  literal 
sense  of  S'nt  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  —  TP^IJ ,  Part  Peal ;  for  the  com- 
mentary, see  Dan.  11: 6, 7, 17.  The  design  of  junction  or  union,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  is  wholly  frustrated ;  TpST  xb  —  nj'n-or  ro'n ,  one 
with  the  other,  or  lit  this  with  that,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Chaldee  can  express  the  idea  contained  in  the  first  version.  —  Kn ,  ecce, 
see  now,  calling  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  disap- 
pointed alliances  by  marriage  are  also  symbolized  by  the  mixture  of  the 
iron  and  clay,  as  well  as  a  mixed  condition  of  weakness  and  strength, 
which  had  already  been  described.  Altogether  of  the  like  nature  is  the 
symbol  of  the  beast  (Apoc.  17:  3,  9,  10),  which  has  seven  heads  (v.  3). 
These  indicate,  first, "  seven  mountains,"  [of  Rome] ;  then, "  seven  kings," 
(vs.  9, 10).    In  other  words,  a  significant  symbol  may  be  used  for  more 
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than  one  purpoee ;  but  when  it  is  so,  the  writer  always  takes  care^  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  and  in  order  to  aid  the  reader,  to  declare  that  he  em- 
ploys it  in  this  way.    So  in  the  case  before  us. 

< 
(44)  And  in  the  days  of  those  kings,  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom, 

which  shall  never  be  destroyed,  and  a  dominion  tliat  shall  not  be  left  to  another  peo- 
ple. It  shall  crush  and  bring  to  an  end  all  those  kingdoms ;  but  itself  shall  stand 
for  ever. 

7%ase  kings  must  of  course  mean  the  kings  that  belong  to  the  fourth 
dynasty,  although  they  have  not  thus  far  been  expressly  named,  but 
only  by  implication.  It  is  not  to  be  limited,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter, 
merely  to  the  kings  who  contract  alliances,  but  is  designed  to  comprise 
the  kings  at  large  who  reign  during  the  dynasty.  —  The  phrase  'jin'^i*^:} 
is  a  general  one,  and  not  of  specific  limitation  like  the  tats  ^fifgais  ixei- 
fcui  of  the  N.  Test.  From  the  nature  and  order  of  all  the  preceding 
cases,  this  fiflh  kingdom  is  to  be  successive^  not  coetaneous.  This  inde- 
structible and  immutable  kingdom  is  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  all  the 
others ;  and  so  it  is  described  as  crushing  and  making  an  end  of  thenu 
The  explanation  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  symbol,  vs.  34,  35« 
There  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  "smites  the  feet  of  iron  and  clay, 
and  the  whole  image  falls  and  is  dashed  to  pieces.  The  symbol  is  per- 
fectly congruous.  All  the  four  empires  are  symbolized  by  one  and  the 
same  image  connected  together.  When  the  feet  therefore  that  support 
this  image  are  crushed,  then  falls  the  whole  Colossus,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  But  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact^  the  empires  represented  by  the 
image  are  successive,  and  must  be  so  considered ;  and  indeed  they  are  so 
represented  by  Daniel  in  his  interpretation  of  the  symbol.  In  the  present 
verse,  the  writer  has  merely  followed  out  the  symbol,  in  his  explanations ; 
and  what  he  says,  if  strictly  urged  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  symbol,  would  imply  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  all  the  four 
monarchies,  when  the  fiflh  commences  its  course.  Yet  as  this  would 
altogether  disagree  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  case,  and  with  the  au- 
thor*s  own  representation  of  the  matter  in  other  passages,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  the  fourth  dynasty  is  crushed,  which 
virtually  comprised  all  the  others,  then  the  whole  are  represented  as  be- 
ing crushed.  It  is  not  necessary,  moreover,  to  suppose  this  crushing  to 
take  place,  after  the  time  when  the  fifth  kingdom  had  actually  begun.  If 
it  took  place  as  being  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  coming  or  ushering  in 
of  the  fifth  kingdom,  then  it  may  well  be  said  that  this  kingdom  occasioned 
the  crushing.  It  is  enough,  that  before  the  fifth  dynasty  becomes  actu- 
ally established,  the  other  preceding  dynasties  are  no  more.  This  last 
circamstaoce  seems  very  plainly  to  oppose  the  idea  that  the  Roman  domi- 
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nation  constitutes  the  foqrth  dynastj ;  for  this  had  not  reached  its  acme 
when  Christianity  was  established.  —  ^annn ,  Ithpael.  —  P^^^^lP)  j  Fut 
Ithpael  of  pn^ ,  rj  transposed,  p.  40. 5.  6  ;  for  Hireq  in  n ,  see  p.  49. 2. 

—  CjOni ,  Fut.  Aph.  of  C]1D,  p.  67,  top.  —  J*^J?^?  >  P-  92.  Par.  A.  c 

(45)  Inasmuch  a^  thoa  sawest,  that  from  the  mountain  a  stone  was  cnt  out  with- 
oat  hands,  and  crashed  the  iron,  brass,  clay,  silver,  and  gold,  the  great  God  hath 
made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  be  hereafter ;  the  dream  moreoTer  is  certain, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof  falthfal 

'''n  i?!?"^?  here  =^  *''n  in  vs.  41,  43 ;  only  more  intensive  in  form.  — 
f^^!?n'^ »  ^^  ^^™'  Ithpeal,  p.  53.  3d  Gutt.  3.  —  *&^  vk  "^^^ ,  see  on.  v.  84 

—  Iran,  brass,  etc.,  again  asyndic  ;  see  on  v.  35.  —  K;irii ,  as  in  v.  20.  — 
n*^aK;f  is  a  predicate  of  vcAn ,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  in  the  stat. 
emph.  —  y^^Tvo  ,  Part.  pass.  Aph.  from  "j^h  ,  with  n  prefix  retained, 
p.  49.  5.  The  object  of  Daniel's  assertion  in  this  case  is  plainly  to  as- 
sure the  king  that  all  which  he  had  said  was  from  such  a  source,  (viz. 
from  that  "  Grod  in  heaven  who  revealeth  secrets,**  v.  28),  that  it  might 
be  confidently  relied  on.  There  is  doubtless  an  implied  reflection  up<lii 
the  divination  and  soothsaying  of  the  Magi ;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that 
the  king,  or  they,  could  justly  take  any  exception  to  it.  That  Daniel 
stakes  his  future  credit  and  condition  upon  the  certainty  of  what  he  had 
disclosed,  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  matter.  The  sequel  shows,  that 
the  consciousness  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  awakened  by  the  disclosure  of 
Daniel,  testified  to  him  that  the  Hebrew  seer  had  correctly  related  the 
dream  ;  and  therefore  he  might  well  conclude,  as  he  seems  for  the  time 
to  have  done,  that  all  which  was  predicted  would  take  place. 

Inasmuch  as  this  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  contains  only  the  germ  of  what  is  more 
fally  unfolded  in  chap,  vii,  viii,  xi,  I  shall  defer  the  discussion  respecting  the  dtffermu 
empires^  to  which  it  alludes  by  bringing  to  view  the  different  substances  and  different 
parts  of  the  colossal  imnge,  until  the  reader  has  further  opportunity  to  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  object  of  the  present  book. 

(46)  Then  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  on  his  face,  and  worshipped  Daniel,  sad 
oblation  and  sweet  odors  he  commanded  to  bestow  abundantly  upon  him. 

*'h'iB38< ,  pi.  sufT.  of  t]5{* ,  which  however  is  not  used  in  th^  sing.,  ■= 
Heb.  D*^!3M  where  the  3  is  asssimilated.  —  Comp.  TtQOffxvvm,  e.  g.  in 
Matt.  2;  1 1.  To  fall  on  on^sface  means  to  prostrate  one's  self  to  the  earth, 
until  the  face  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground, — comp.  ns'ix  J»nnt5*i,  Gren. 
18: 2.  This  of  itself  would  not  determine  the  question,  however,  whether 
Nebuchadnezzar  meant  to  pay  divine  or  civil  honors  to  Daniel ;  for  such 
prostration  was  common  before  kings,  princes,  or  indeed  before  any  ope 
intended  to  be  specially  honored,  as  well  as  before  God,  when  in  the  atti* 
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tade  of  adoration.  Abraham  paid  such  an  honor  to  the  children  of  Heth| 
who  had  given  him  a  burying  place  for  Sarah,  Gen.  23:  7.  Moreover, 
the  word  130  (§  12. 1. 1),  worshipped^  or  paid  homage,  is  not  decisive  of 
religions  worship.  Neither  would  the  sweet  odors  presented  to  Daniel, 
indicate  with  certainty  the  design  of  the  king ;  for  these  are  as  common 
in  the  £ast  as  prostration,  and  are  in  themselves  merely  a  token  of  special 
honor.  But  the  Tvrryq  is  relied  on,  by  Leng.,  as  evidence  of  religious 
homage,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from  *)rtQ ,  the  latter  meaning 
present  or  gift  by  one  man  to  another,  while  the  former,  as  he  avers,  de- 
signates oblations  made  to  God.  A  glance  at  nna^  in  Ges.  Lex.  dissipates 
all  this  ;  for  the  word  is  often  employed  for  common,  and  especially  for 
liberal,  gifts  of  men  to  each  other,  and  also  for  tribute  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, (which  bears  the  sofl  and  courteous  name  of  i^na^ )  .  From  the 
state  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mind,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  at  least  he  meant,  by  his  pros- 
tration, oblations,  and  odors,  to  acknowledge  Daniel  as  the  accredited 
interpreter  of  the  God  who  had  thus  revealed  secret  things,  and  through 
him  to  present  his  homage  and  oblations  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who 
could  perform  such  wonders.  Still,  reasoning  of  this  kind  presupposes 
some  illumination  of  mind  on  religious  matters,  and  how  much  of  this  Neb- 
nchadnezar  possessed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  That  any  abiding 
conviction  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  above 
the  Babylonish  divinities,  was  now  fastened  on  the  king's  mind,  is  dearly 
negatived  by  the  following  chapters.  But  he  was  a  man  of  vehement  pas- 
sions and  strong  impulses,  and  at  such  a  moment  as  the  one  before  us,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  went  all  lengths  in  testifying  his  astonishment  and 
solemn  awe.  Daniel  seems,  if  we  consult  the  next  verse,  to  have  been 
rather  the  medium  of  worship  (such  as  it  was),  than  the  direct  object  of  it 
—  rrsesb ,  Inf.  Pael  of  ^C} ,  lit.  means  to  pour  out,  or  (like  the  Greek  anif' 
dei»)  to  make  a  Ubation,  etc  In  this  sense  it  would  apply  only  to  I'^nrra , 
sweH  (liquid)  odorous  substances,  and  then  we  must  assume  a  zeugma  in 
respect  to  the  preceding  noun.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  this,  I  have 
given  to  the  verb  a  secondary  or  tropical  sense,  and  rendered  it  o&im- 
dantly  bestow  ;  which,  at  least,  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

(47  j  The  king  answered  Daniel  and  said  :  It  is  trne  that  yonr  God  is  the  very 
God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  kings,  and  the  Rcvealer  of  secret  things,  inasmuch  as  thon 
hast  been  able  to  reveal  this  secret 

sc;?  IP ,  lit.  of  a  truth,  i.  e.  it  belongs  to  truth,  or  is  a  part  of  it »-  truly^ 
verily.  I  have  rendered  the  phrase  simply  true,  in  order  to  conform  the 
expression  to  our  usual  idiom.  —  T^rj^^  y  sing,  with  2  plur.  pron.  suff , 
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where  your  relates  to  Daniel  and  his  companions.  K4M  <»  avtog  tori, 
an  the  very,  the  selfsame.  —  vcy^ ,  Part  noun,  Dec.  III.  b,  p.  91,  K  being 
radical  not  emph.  —  n\t ,  another  Fart  noun,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  a 
verbal  sense.  —  rib^*] ,  2d  pers.  sing.,  for  Daniel  was  the  only  one  who 
revealed  the  mystery  which  the  king  had  in  view.  The  suffix  above  (your) 
points  to  the  God  of  both  Daniel  and  his  friends,  to  whom  these  Hebrews 
held  a  common  relation ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  was  given 
only  by  Daniel.  Lengerke  insinuates,  that  all  which  is  here  ascribed  to 
Nebucliadnezzar,  is  the  result  of  design  in  the  author  of  the  book,  who 
wrote  it  in  the  Maccabaean  times,  intending  by  it  to  make  a  show  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  heathen  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  he  compares  the  narration  of  what 
was  now  said,  to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on  his  death- 
bed, as  related  in  2  Mace.  ix.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  such  a  person  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  demean  himself  in  the  manner  here  described,  in  circumstances  such 
as  his.  But  to  controvert  such  matters  with  Lengerke,  would  force  me 
to  quit  the  appropriate  business  of  commentary,  and  go  to  arguing  the 
question  :  Whether  anything  of  a  miracvlotu  nature  is  possible  ?  I 
deem  it  to  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  such  a  discussion  here.  I  have  pro- 
fessed my  belief  in  the  supernatural,  whenever  and  wherever  an  important 
object  was  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  which  could  not  well  be  accomplished 
in  other  ways.  Credible  testimony  then  becomes  the  main  question,  for 
those  who  admit  such  a  position ;  and  for  myself,  I  feel  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  book  before  us  as  containing  such  testimony.  Our  Saviour  calls 
Daniel  a  prophet,  Matt.  24:  15. 

(48)  Then  the  king  promoted  Daniel,  and  gave  him  large  and  nnmeroas  presents, 
and  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  overseer  over  all  the 
wide  men  of  Babylon. 

*^^*2  ^Si^^  of  5<a'i ,  lit.  made  yreat,'  i.  e.  great  in  office  or  station  ■=  pro- 
moted. —  l?*!?*^  9  intens.  form  of  in  ,  with  the  fem.  plur.  ending. 
-^  n3*^*iT3 ,  const  form,  province  ;  which  here  probably  means  the  Mr 
trapy  of  Babylonia.  —  •j^'iao  3*^ ,  principal  "jaD  =  overseer  or  praefed. 
What  the  particular  duties  of  this  office  were,  we  do  not  know.  That 
Daniel  so  managed  them  as  to  keep  clear  of  divination  by  sorcery  or 
astrology,  and  of  the  performance  of  heathen  rites,  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  account  of  his  demeanor  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
That  every  overseer  of  the  kiiid  here  named  should  have  deputies  under 
him,  (vnaQXoi,  olxovofjiot),  was  the  common  custom  of  the  East;  which 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 
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(49)  And  Daniel  made  request  of  the  king,  and  he  appointed  oirer  the  business 
of  the  province  of  Babjrloa,  Sbadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  And  Daniel  wa^  in 
the  gate  of  the  king. 

Kn'pa? ,  prop,  service  of  any  kind,  but  here  the  bueiness  of  the  king, 
whether  it  concerned  government  or  revenue.  —  r^'^i^a ,  in  the  gate*  This 
was  of  coarse  at  the  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  hence  it  seems  indi- 
rectt  J  to  designate  the  palace  itself,  e.  g.  as  threshold  designates  the  whole 
boilding.  Thus :  *<  Lift  up  jour  heads,  O  je  gates  V  seems  to  mean : 
*Be  thou  loAilj  erected,  O  temple,'  viz.  as  a  fit  dwelling  place  of  God, 
Pa.  24:  7.  When  it  is  said  that  Daniel  was  at  the  door  or  gate  of  the 
king,  I  understand  the  idea  expressed  to  be,  that  he  was  the  leading 
coartier,  or  was  he  who  introduced  to  the  king  those  who  visited  the 
palace.  To  this  place,  as  head  of  all  the  Magi,  Daniel  was  probablj 
now  entitled  hj  virtue  of  his  office,  as  well  as  by  the  favor  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  in. 

[This  chapter  might  be  entitled :  The  martijrthm  of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Al>ed- 
nego.    Nebuchadnezzar  makes  a  colossal  image,  and  erects  it  near  to  Babvlon     He 
Baromons  all  his  leading  ciyil  officers  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  idol.    When  thej 
had  assembled,  proclamation  is  made,  that  ail  shall  fall  down  and  worship  it,  when- 
ever the  music  sliall  give  the  signal.    All  who  refuse  to  do  this  are  to  he  cant  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  vs.  I — 6.    The  mass  assembled  at  the  dedication  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand.   But  some  of  the  Chaldeans  (Magi),  perceiving  that  the  three  friends  of  Dan- 
iel failed  to  do  so,  give  information  to  the  king,  vs.  7 — 12.    Ncbnchadne/z:tr,  in  a 
rage,  sc'nds  for  the  difobedient  Hebrews,  and  inqnires  of  ihcm  whether  the  informa- 
tioo  is  true  j  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  severe  punishment  in  case  of  continued 
disobedience.    The  offenders  do  not  deny  the  charge  of  transgressing  the  kind's  com- 
mandment, and  moreover  they  openly  declare  their  intention  not  to  obey  him  in  this 
matter,  vs.  13 — 18.    The  enraged  king  instantly  commands  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  which  is  heated  to  an  unusual  degree.    The  men  who  were  the  im- 
mediata  instraments  of  executing  this  command,  are  destroyed  by  the  vehement 
heat  of  the  furnace,  while  the  three  Hebrews,  being  bound  and  cast  into  it  with  all 
their  garmenta  npon  them,  are  not  so  much  as  scorched  by  the  flames,  vs.  19 — 23. 
Speedily  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  licen  present  to  see  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence, perceives  that  the  three  men  are  loosed  from  their  bands,  and  that  a  fourth 
personage,  who  wore  a  supernatural  aspect,  was  walking  calmly  and  conversing  with 
tliem,  IB  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  vs.  24,  25.    Overawed  by  this  spectacle,  the  king 
oomes  near  the  furnace,  and  commands  the  three  Hebrews  to  come  ont  from  it.    All 
the  king's  officers  around  him  perceive,  that  the  fire  hud  made  no  injurious  impres- 
sion apon  the  accused.    Nebuchadnezzar,  tilled  with  awe  and  consternation,  declares 
hii  gratitude  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  for  having  delivered  them ;  proclaims  a  de- 
cree that  none  shall  speak  ill  of  him,  and  elevates  to  a  still  higher  rank  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  vs.  26—30.] 
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Objections  almost  without  number  bave  been  made  against  this  chapter. 
'  An  image  so  huge  and  expensive/  it  is  alleged,  *  is  utterly  an  improbable 
thing.  The  proportions  of  it,  60  cubits  («=»  90  feet)  high  and  only  six 
cubits  broad,  are  ridiculous,  and  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  keep  on 
upright  position.  Daniel  too  —  where  was  he  ?  Not  a  word  of  him  on  thi« 
occasion.  Who  can  believe  that  he  was  permitted  to  be  absent?  Besides, 
we  have  no  credible  account  of  any  prophets  or  miracles  among  the  Jewi 
in  their  Babylonish  exile.  How  comes  it,  too,  that  a  heated  furnace  wu 
already  in  waiting,  before  it  was  known  whether  it  would  be  needed  or 
not?  There  is,  on  the  whole  face  of  these  matters,  a  manifest  effort  in  the 
writer  to  represent  everything  as  wonderful ;  the  furnace  is  heated  seven 
times  more  than  usual ;  the  men  who  cast  the  victims  into  it  are  destroyed, 
Tfhile  not  even  the  smell  of  fire  comes  upon  the  victims  themselves  (v.  27). 
Besides  all  this,  the  monstrous  height  and  more  monstrous  proportiont  of 
the  image,  are  preposterous,  and  its  expense  almost  beyond  conceptioiL 
The  assembling,  moreover,  of  all  the  superior  officers,  from  the  most  distant 
provinces,  at  the  dedication  of  the  idol,  —  this  and  all  the  other  circom- 
stances  show,  that  we  have  romance  rather  than  history  before  us.  The 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  presents  us  with  many  a  striking  parallel  to 
this  chapter  —  parallels  that  in  themselves  are  equally  credible.' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  what  has  of  late  often  been  alleged  against  the  his- 
torical verity  of  Dan.  III.  Bertholdt  is  taken  to  task  by  Lengerke  (p.  105), 
for  even  allowing  that  the  story  related  in  this  chapter  has  any  basis  in 
fact,  or  any  germ  of  truth  in  it.  Bertholdt,  who  could  go  far  enough  on 
an  exigency  into  the  **  neuere  Kritik,"  was  somehow  a  little  cautious  on 
this  occasion ;  for  he  supposes  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  actually  set  up  a 
large  statue,  and  summon  his  officers  to  the  dedication  of  it  He  also  con- 
cedes, that  DanieFs  companions,  true  to  their  Hebrew  feelings,  refused  the 
homage  demanded,  and  were  consequently  condemned  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  from  which  Daniel  probably  procured  a  reprieve.  **  Abzutoeisen 
isr  (to  be  rejected),  says  Lengerke  of  all  this.  Differently,  however,  does 
he  speak  of  Hitzig.  The  latter  (in  Hcid.  Jahrb.  1832.  h.  2.  s.  125)  says: 
"  Hengstenberg  passes  over  the  essence  of  the  wonder  [deliverance  from 
the  furnace]  in  silence.  This  is  quite  intelligible ;  for  here  he  must  yield 
the  ground,  and  betake  himself  to  an  a  priori  faith.  Forsooth  !  A  miracle 
which  changes  the  very  nature  of  an  element,  must  truly  be  a  great  one. 
It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  any  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  not  on  this  ac- 
count the  most  credible."  Treffend  !  (striking),  says  Lengerke  of  all  this; 
and  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  we  also  might  say :  Treffend !  He  then 
cites  a  long  passage  from  Redepcnning  (Stud,  and  Krit.  1833,  s.  856),  the 
amount  of  which  is,  that  *  the  miracles  of  the  O.  Test  are  more  colossal  than 
those  of  the  New,  because  they  are  addrcJised  to  the  inferior  senses,  and 
are  adapted  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination.'  Finally,  Lengerke  asserts 
(p.  Ill),  that  the  narration  before  us  *•  will  find  credit  only  among  those,  who 
believe  in  the  veracity  of  a  certain  iienjamin  [of  Tudela],  who  asserts,  that 
the  oven  into  which  the  three  Jews  .were  cast,  is  still  to  be  seen  standing  at 
Babylon.' 

So  much  for  liberal  criticism ;  and  so  much,  I  might  add,  for  decorum 
and  real  liberality  of  feeling,  in  those  who  glory  in  being  called  thoir  de- 
fenders. 
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I  shall  not  now  examine  aeriatim  the  yarioas  allegations  above  recited,  inassinch 
as  it  would  make  the  introdaction  to  chap.  III.  too  long ;  but  specially  because  I 
deem  it  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  and  more  feasible  to  the  writer,  to  pay  the 
leqaisite  attention  to  objections,  after  we  have  duly  considered  the  explanation  of 
those  assertions  in  the  history,  on  which  the  allegations  in  question  are  founded.  A 
safier  and  better  judgment  can  then  be  formed  of  these  matters. 

(1)  Nebnchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  sixty  cubits  in  height  and 
six  cubits  in  breadth;  he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

bb2C ,  properly  -m  ijxla,  ihadow,  thence  image^  Ukeness.  Like  the  Heb. 
Vqd  ,  Ezek.  8:  3,  5.  Deut  4: 16.  2  Chron.  33: 7,  it  is  also  used  for  staiuey 
to  which  was  attributed  a  Ukeneu.  In  the  case  before  us,  no  god  is 
named  whose  likeness  the  statue  bore ;  and  so  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
jectnre  what  is  most  probable,  among  a  people  of  such  religious  views 
as  the  Babylonians  cherished.  That  Behte  was  the  principal  god,  is  ad- 
mitted OQ  all  hands.  Gesenius  (Lex.  b^a)  thinks  that  Belus  is  a  symbol 
of  the  planet  JvpUer.  That  at  a  later  period  this  was  so  among  several 
oriental  nations,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  But  to  my  mind,  Munter 
(Relig.  der  Bab.  s.  10  f.)  has  given  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  sim  was 
the  leading  divinity  of  the  £ast.  Baal  seems  to  be  rather  an  appella- 
tive which  might  be  applied  to  any  leading  god  »>  Dominus  ;  the  article 
would  of  course  make  it  significant  of  the  chief  god.  That  Miinter  is  in 
the  right,  in  these  views,  I  should  argue  from  the  fact,  that  all  of  middte 
and  hither  Asia  were  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Well  might 
all  be  such,  who  had  sprung  from  the  regions  where  Zoroaster's  religion 
once  bore  universal  sway.  The  soul  and  centre  of  this  was  Ormusd  ; 
and  the  home  and  9ymbol  of  Ormusd  was  the  miu  When,  in  process  of 
time,  Parsism,  i.  e.  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  was  modified  by  foreign 
intercourse,  and  by  views  growing  more  and  more  heathenish,  then 
9tatue$  or  visible  symbob  of  the  gods  worshipped  began  to  be  made,  (for 
Parsism  had  none) ;  and  as  long  as  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  the  leading  principle  of  any  modification  of  Parsism,  (and  such  it 
was  over  all  hither  Asia  down  to  quite  a  late  period),  so  long  the  tun 
would  be  regarded  at  least  as  Primus  inter  pares^  But  is  it  certain, 
what  tho^  a  cbx  of  the  sun,  (for  such  probably  was  Nebuchadnezzar's 
inukge),  would  take  among  tne  Babylonians  ?  That  the  statues  of  Belns 
at  Babylon,  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  were  of  the  human 
fonn,  seems  altogether  probable,  perhaps  certain.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
there  might  be  two  forms  of  an  image  made  to  represent  the  sun ;  one  of 
the  human  form,  symbolizing  the  divinity  who  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  sun ;  another  afler  the  form  of  the  natural  sun  itself;  for  this  would 
equally  well  remind  the  worshipper  of  the  god  whom  he  worshipped. 

7 
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If  the  latter  maj  be  supposed,  in  the  case  before  us,  then  apiUar-form, 
L  e.  an  obelisk-bodj,  with  a  bead  or  top  formed  in  the  san's  likeness,  not 
onljr  may,  but  must,  naturally  be  supposed.     For  a  moment  we  will  rest 
the  matter  here. 
•j-^noS  —  60,  from  ntg  or  T\'6  —  the  Heb.  uSo ,  no;.  —  rnrf ,  soff.  fonn 

of  •'PD . 
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Excursus  IV. 

This  enormous  height  of  ninety  feet  or  uzty  cubits,  and  breadth  of  onlj 
nine  feet,  is  that  which  has  called  forth,  as  we  have  seen  aboTOt  the  sv- 
casms  and  the  sneers  of  so  many  recent  critics.  Yet  a  sober  inquirer  maj 
be  permitted  to  ask :  If  the  statue  exhibited  a  similitude  of  the  human  fonsif 
why  did  not  the  writer  name  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  breadth 
was  taken  ?  Was  it  head,  neck,  breast,  shoulders,  loins,  or  what  ?  for 
surely  the  difference  is  not  a  little  in  the  breadth  of  these  parts.  If  it  was 
of  pyramidal  shape,  then  we  might  expect  the  measure  of  breadth  to  be  es- 
timated of  coarse  from  the  base  near  to  the  earth.  The  form  of  the  nar- 
ration looks  very  much  like  this.  Where,  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  large  size  of  the  human  form,  is  an  account  of  its  breadth  given,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  part  that  was  measured  for  it  ?  The  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  from  fifly  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  Might  not 
one  of  ninety  feet,  if  the  base  were  sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  stand  erect 
without  any  difficulty,  (just  as  well  as  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  tree),  if  it  were 
of  the  breadth  here  named  ?  The  huge  disproportion  (ninety  feet  high 
and  only  nine  feet  broad),  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  vanishes  entirely  when  we  suppose  the  form  to  have  resembled  an 
obelisk.  Is  it  not  a  conceded  fact,  moreover,  that  between  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  religion,  priesthood,  objects  of  worship,  and  ar- 
chitecture, there  were  striking  resemblances  ?  Jablonski  has  shown,  (Pant 
Aegypt  p.  LXXX.  seq.),  that  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  were  idol-piUan,  The 
Chronicon  Alex.  (p.  69)  says :  **  The  Assyrians  [i.  e.  those  who  lived  be- 
yond the  Euphrates]  first  erected  columnam  Marti,  and  worshipped  him 
among  the  gods."  The  Amyclaean  Apollo,  in  Lacedemonia,  was  Apillarf 
to  which  were  appended  head  and  feet,  (Munter  Rel.  der  Bab.  s.  59). 
Among  the  ruins  of  Rome  have  been  dug  out  two  images,  formed  by  a  pU- 
lar-basis,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  head  and  breast,  (Bottari  Sculture, 
etc.  tab.  22  and  82).  If  difficulty  be  made,  on  the  ground  of  erecting  such  a 
huge  obeUsk  of  gilded  wood,  what  is  to  be  siid  of  the  obelisks  in  EgTP^ 
which  are  of  one  stone,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  ?  And  what  of  the  brass  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (Hist  Nat  XXXIV.  18),  was  seventy  cubits  high  ?  And  as  to  the 
alleged  grotuqutneu  of  the  proportions  or  symmetry,  who  that  is  familiar 
with  the  monstrous  and  the  gigantic  which  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
Babylonish  structures  —  walls,  temples,  towers,  dykes,  and  hanging  gardens 
>^-  will  be  disposed  to  make  anything  of  this  ?  Geseuius  himself  very  justly 
says,  (Art.  Babylon,  in  Ersch  and  Gmb.  Encyc.  Th.  YII.  p.  24),  when 
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ipeiking  of  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Belus :  "  They  are  imposing  merely 
OD  the  ground  of  their  eolotsal  grealnetSy  not  on  the  score  of  beauty.  All 
the  ornaments  are  rude  and  harbarcus,**  In  fact,  the  huge,  the  grotesque, 
the  gigantesqne,  belongs  to  nearly  all  the  Babylonish  works  of  art,  which 
ha<6  gained  celebrity.  Why  was  not  Nebuchadnezzar's  nbx  in  good  keep* 
ing  with  all  this  ? 

**  But  the  astounding,  the  incalculable,  the  incredible  expense  of  such  an 
image  of  gM  I  It  surpasses  all  faith,  except  an  a  priori  one,  like  that  of 
Hengstenberg  I" 

But  what  if  the  image  in  question  were  first  carved  from  wood,  or  rather, 
constructed  with  wood,  and  then  a  strong  gilding  or  thin  gold  plate  were 
pot  upon  it  —  could  it  ftot  then  be  called  golden  f  Was  not  this  usually  so  ? 
In  Ex.  87:  25,  the  altar  of  incense  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  acacia* 
wood ;  yet  in  Ex.  89:  88  this  is  called  the  iUtar  of  gold  (anjn  ^\'^)  i  ^^d 
so  in  Ex.  40:  6,  26.  Num.  4:  11.  In  like  manner,  Ex.  88:  1  tells  us,  that 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  made  of  acacia ;  and  yet  in  Ex.  89:  89  it  is 
called  r.unpi  natia ,  the  altar  ^f  brass.  In  both  cases,  the  appellations 
gold^  ftroM,  are  of  course  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  plating  which 
eonsisted  of  those  metals.  Clearly  it  was  so  with  the  idol-statues ;  see  Isa. 
40: 19  seq.,  where  the  whole  process  is  minutely  described.  So  again  in 
Iml  46:  6  seq.,  where  (in  ▼.  7)  the  carrying  of  the  idol  on  the  shoulder  is 
mentioned,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  solid  casting.  Comp.  also  Isa.  44: 
9—17.  Again,  the  like  is  graphically  described  in  Jer.  10:  8  seq.,  specially 
ia  Ts.  4,  9.  To  make  out  the  whole  shape  of  a  large  idol,  tpood  was  neces- 
sary ;  for  this  the  carver  could  easily  fashion.  But  to  cast  a  statue  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  more  cubits  in  height,  from  molten  metals,  surpassed  all  the  know* 
ledge  and  power  of  antiquity.  If  indeed  the  whole  statue  was  metal  of  any 
kind,  it  most  have  been  hollow,  and  only  a  metalline  surface  (so  to  speak) 
wss  constmcted.  The  probable  cost  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  mside  in 
either  of  the  ways  above  described,  (and  these  are  the  only  feasible  ones), 
need  excite  neither  the  astonishment  nor  the  sarcastic  smile  of  critics,  pro- 
Tided  they  are  more  solicitous  to  inquire  carefully  after  facts^  than  prone 
to  ridicule  what  they  do  not  readily  understand. 

But  on  almost  any  ground,  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  the  contemptu- 
ous rejection  of  our  narrative.  Of  all  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  Ba- 
bylon, the  great  mediui^  and  metropolis  of  communication  between  the 
eommercial  agents  of  the  East  and  West,  was  the  richest,  most  luxurious, 
sad  most  magnificent  See  the  common  views  in  regard  to  this  capital,  as 
developed  in  Bev.  xviii.  If  we  are  astounded,  moreover,  at  the  expense  of 
mch  an  image  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ac- 
eonnts  of  Herod,  and  Cteaias  ?  The  latter  says  (in  Died.  Sic.  II.  9),  that 
the  statoe  of  Belus  was  forty  feet  high,  and  weighed  1000  Babylonian 
tilestk  Larcher  estimates  the  800  talents,  which  Herodotus  (I.  188)  says 
the  statue  weighed,  at  56,160,000  Francs  (»  $11,240,000),  which  makes 
Utth  talent  to  be  worth  about  14,000  dollars  ;*  and  reckoning  with  this  the 

*  This  estimate  seems  to  be  made  on  the  grofnd  ihat  the  talents  in  quesiion  were 
Bahjfl<miam;  which  is  not  improbable,  although  Herodotos  does  not  expressly  say 
(hit.  Bat  in  II L  89  he  specifies  the  Babyloniuh  talent,  as  difTcring  from  the  Attic  or 
£ttboean  talent    The  latter  weighed  sixty  minaej  and  the  fonner  seventy ;  see  Be* 
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other  statues  that  Ctestas  mentions,  and  the  apparatus  of  tables,  bowls,  censers, 
etc.,  we  haye  the  sum  of  5500  talents  of  gold  »>  about  77,800,000  doUars. 
If  the  account  of  such  expenditure  be  deemed  in  part  fictitious,  (it  is  at 
least  of  a  somewhat  suspicious  character),  then  let  us  calculate  what 
merely  the  single  pyramid  of  Cheops  at  Ghica  cost,  and  see  whether  it  wiU 
not  far  exceed  this  sum.  Take  into  account,  moreover,  the  walls  of  Babj- 
Ion,  said  to  be  250 — 800  or  more  feet  high,  and  sixty  miles  in  compass. 
Add  to  these  the  tower  of  Belus,  the  palaces,  the  hanging  gardens,  the 
dykes,  the  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  etc. ;  and  then  a  glance  at  the  statae 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  makes  it  dwindle  down  to  quite  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of 
all  these  stupendous  structures.  If  we  disclaim  the  allowance  of  any  credit 
to  such  accounts,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  who  both  visited  Babylon,  and  report  from  personal  observation  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  timely  than  the  remark  of  the  sober  and  judi- 
cious Heeren,  (Ideen,  etc.  I.  2.  s.  1 70) :  **  The  circle  of  our  own  expeii- 
ence  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course,  furnish  us  with  the  measure  of  that, 
which,  in  other  countries,  in  a  different  climate,  and  in  diflTerent  circnm* 
stances,  is  possible.  Do  not  the  £g}'ptian  pyramids,  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
the  rock-temple  at  Elephante,  mock  as  it  were  at  our  criticism,  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  power  of  defining  the  limits  to  which  the  united  power  of 
whole  nations  can  go  ?"  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this,  the  most  re- 
cent classical  critics  of  name  seem  to  be  united  in  the  opinion,  thai  the 
more  Herodotus  and  some  other  ancient  historians  are  studied  and  under- 
stood, the  higher  will  their  credit  stand.  It  is  not  seemly,  then,  for  us  to 
assume  a  lofly  air  of  skepticism,  in  respect  to  such  an  obelisk-statue  as  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  like  is  still  before  our  eyes,  and  is  beyond  de- 
nial. Look  at  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  at  Pompey's  pillar ;  at  the  obelisk 
standing  in  Ileliopolis,  near  Cairo,  sixty  feet  in  height,  more  than  2000 
years  old,  of  one  solid  mass  of  stone,  cut  out  of  the  quarry  at  Syene,  L  e. 
at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  floated  down  some  600  or  700  miles  to  its 
present  locality,  and  there  erected.  Will  Prof.  Lengerke  sarcastically  sug* 
gest  here,  too,  that  we  have  another  **  story  of  a  certain  Benjamin  ?*'  Tins 
last  obelisk,  moreover,  is  only  six  feet  and  a  half  square  at  the  base ;  and 
yet  it  stands,  and  has  more  than  2000  years  stood,  firm.  The  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  nine  feet  at  the  base,  and  was  one  third  higher  than 
the  one  at  Heliopolis.  Are  not  the  proportions  th^  of  the  height  and  base 
of  the  Babylonian,  altogether  homogeneous  with  the  Egyptian  obelisks  ? 
These  range  from  four  and  a  half  to  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  height  There  they  are,  too,  at  this  very 
moment,  palpable,  visible,  and  of  one  solid  mass — not  a  dream  or  phan* 
tasy  of  some  wonder-loving  Jew  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  Lengerke 
would  fain  persuade  us,  in  respect  to  the  passage  under  examination.  If 
the  image  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  large  as  to  exceed  all  credi- 


loe*s  Herod.  XL  p.  229.  But  all  this  amount  of  gold  in  Belas*s  statue,  (if  indeed  it 
were  really  all  of  gold),  is  only  one  item  m  the  list  which  Ctesias  gives.  He  states 
that  the  statue  of  Rhea  weighed  1(X)0  talents  ;  that  of  Mylitta,  i.  e.  Venus,  800 ;  a 
table  for  the  idols,  500 ;  two  drinking  cnpg,  300 ;  two  censers,  60 ;  one  bowl  for  Ju- 
piter, 1200 ;  for  the  other  two  statnes  also  one  each,  1200  together;  amount  of  the 
whole,  5,500  talents  »  77,800,000  dollars. 
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bOily,  what  mtut  be  said  of  one  which  Asseman  mentions,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Orient  11.  ?  The  passage  rans  thus :  **In  the  year  866,  the  idol  of  the  sun 
in  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Phenicia,  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  together 
with  the  temple  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  it  was  150  cubits  high, 
and  76  broad." 

la  truth,  if  the  account  before  us  is  so  monstrously  incredible  as  some 
critics  of  a  recent  class  assert ;  if  the  incongruities  are  so  staring,  and  in 
such  high  relief;  then  Irhat  kind  of  a  witling  was  he,  who  wrote  the  book 
of  Daniel  at  so  late  a  period  ?  Did  he  hope  to  make  the  impression  that 
tiie  book  was  true,  or  that  it  was  false  ?  Doubtless  the  former.  How  then 
eould  he  write  such  incongruities  and  monstrosities,  that  would  wither  away 
at  the  scornful  rebuke  of  even  -common  sense,  not  to  speak  of  searching 
criticism  ?  In  short,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  matter  before  us, 
We  cannot  well  do  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  alleged  against  it, 
than  say  to  the  latest  advocate  of  lU>€ral  eriticism  on  the  book  of  Daniel,  to 
whom  I  have  just  now  referred,  —  Non  in  rebus^  sed  in  teipso.  A  deeper 
acquaintance  with  antiquity,  and  more  of  generous  candor,  would  help  very 
much  to  cure  the  malady  dt  such  skepticism. 

To  take  leave  (for  it  is  time)  of  this  protracted  discussion,  I  would  merely 
temark,  that  as  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia  abounds  not  in  any  quar* 
ries  of  stone,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  mass  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  im- 
age was  of  this  material.  All  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  sun-baked  and  of  burnt  bricks.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  such 
an  obelisk  of  stone  nught  have  been  floated  down  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
Armenian  mountains.  But  in  respect  to  making  fast  a  wooden  structure, 
so  slender,  and  of  such  a  height,  no  imaginable  serious  difficulty  could  ex- 
ist, any  more  than  our  ship-wrights  now  experience,  in  making  firm  masts 
that  are  higher,  and  have  all  the  pressure  of  the  sails  to  bear,  when  urged 
by  vehement  winds.  A  single  tree  of  fir,  or  cedar,  or  cypress,  could  easily 
have  been  found  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  which  might  be  set  very 
deeply  and  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  running  up  through  the  centre  of 
the  obelisk,  keep  it  secure  in  its  position.  Had  the  idol  been  of  sionet  it 
would  not  probably  have  been  either  gilt  or  plated.  All  Egyptian  analogy 
is  against  this.  But  if  it  were  of  wood,  and  was  surmounted  by  either  an 
image  of  the  natural  sun,  or  a  supposed  resemblance  of  Belus  wrought  as  a 
bust,  and  if  the  whole  was  then  gilded  or  plated  with  gold,  the  appearance 
would  be  striking,  and  at  least  in  harmony  with  the  pride  and  superstition 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  erection  of  this  image  took  place,  nothing  defi- 
nite is  stated  in  the  text,  and  we  are  cast  upon  conjecture.  In  all  proba- 
hality,  the  last  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judea  (B.  C.  588),  de- 
stroyed the  government,  "  rifled  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great 
snd  small,  and  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  king  and  of  Ids  princes,"  might  have  afforded  him  the  occasion  and  the 
means  cf  erectuig  the  idol  in  question,  as  the  monument  of  his  victories, 
and  ss  a  token  of  gratitude  to  Belus.*  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  was  strongly 
tinctured  with  heathen  superstition.  Subsequent  to  the  first  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  rifling  the  temple  in  part  of  its 
loniture,  **  brought  the  vessels  into  the  treasure  house  of  his  god,"  Dan.  1: 
1   Wbe^  at  the  kat  invaaon^  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  treasures 

7» 
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of  tbe  temple,  king,  and  nobles,  might  he  not  haye  easily  erected  lus  new 
idol  ?  And  is  not  this  a  probable  occurrence  at  the  period  in  question  ? 
The  return  from  the  first  invasion  was  too  early  for  the  transactions  before 
us.  As  to  wealth,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  helped  to  rifle  and  destroy  Nineyeh ;  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  had  OTerrun  and  rifled  most  of  hither  Asia  and  Egypt,  before  he 
went  to  Babylon  to  assume  the  crown«  Lengerke  should  look  well  to  his  own 
position,  when  he  treats  with  a  sneer  the  opinion,  that  the  matter  before  us 
bears  the  impression  of  history,  and  not  of  romance,  A  romance,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think,  would  have  given  a  different  view  of  a  merely  imaginary 
idol,  and  taken  care  to  make  it  more  analogous  to  those  in  the  temple  of 
Belus,  as  described  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

Some  have  supposed  the  statue  of  Belus,  mentioned  by  these  authors,  was 
the  same  which  is  brought  to  view  in  the  text  before  us.  But  that  was  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Belus ;  this,  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  (some  circular  intervalei 
as  the  word  M'n^'^  imports),  near  to  Babylon.  Ainother  Dura  there  was, 
on  the  Tigris ;  and  still  another  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaboras ;  see  Lex«  Neither  of  the  two  latter  could  be  the  one  in  question. 
The  word  r9)?a ,  const,  does  not  mean  merely  a  vaUey,  in  our  limited 
sense,  but  a  plain,  extended  fiats.  So  in  Gen.  11:2,  where  the  same  country 
is  meant  as  that  afterwards  occupied  by  Babylon.  Province  of  Babylon  shows 
that  the  writer  means  to  say,  that  the  statue  was  not  erected  within  the  city. 


(2)  And  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  sent  to  assemble  the  Satraps,  deputy  governors 
[or  praefects],  overseers,  chief  judges,  treasurers,  the  learned  in  law,  coansellors,  and 
all  officers  of  provinces,  to  come  to  the  dedication  of  the  image  which  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  set  up. 

After  nb«3  sent,  some  word  is  of  course  implied  which  indicates  messen- 
gers, i.  e.  agents  employed  to  give  publicity  to  the  summons  of  the  king. 
— -  ^93^9  Peal  Inf.  —  K^^D'^'nisnK ,  emph.  form,  satraps;  this  and  most 
of  the  names  of  civil  officers  that  follow,  appear  to  be  wholly  or  partly 
derived  from  the  northern  Zend  or  Parsee  language.  The  most  probable 
etymology  of  the  words  is  inserted  in  the  Lex.,  and  it  would  be  needless 
to  repeat  it  here.  One  thing,  in  respect  to  these  names  in  general,  most 
be  obvious,  viz.  that  in  European  governments,  and  in  ours,  there  are  no 
officers  which  exactly  correspond ;  so  that  an  exact  verbal  translation  in 
this  case  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  literally  to  translate  irihmus^ 
consul,  and  the  like.  I  have  employed  Satrap,  because  the  word  is  now 
somewhat  common  among  us,  in  treating  of  oriental  history.  The  basis 
of  this  appellation  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  four  letters  (C)^iv3)  of  the 
word  above.  It  designates  the  governor  of  a  whole  region,  province,  or 
country ;  and  frequently  the  office  amounted  to  a  Vice^regency  over  the 
whole  of  a  tributary  nation.  It  may  well  be  compared  with  the  modem 
office  of  Pasha  under  the  Turkish  government  Officers  of  this  class  of 
oourae  stood  next  to  the  king  in  dignity;  and  so  thej  are  here  natoially 
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named  first  —  Kn^D  doubtless  desiffoates  here  the  civO  officers  next  in 
rank  to  the  Satraps.  I  have  rendered  it  deputy-governors,  intending  to 
designate  hy  this  term  those  officers  in  different  portions  of  conntrj  with* 
in  a  Sairapyi  who  acted  in  lieu  of  the  chief  governor  or  Satrap,  pro  re 
natOj  and  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  went  on  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Havemick  (p.  99)  supposes  it  to  designate  an  overseer  of  the 
State-council  or  Magi,  because  in  Dan.  2: 48  it  is  applied  in  such  a  sense 
toDanieL  But  I  take  the  generic  idea  of  the  word  l^D  to  be  that  of /mis- 
feei^  vicarius  [sc  principis] ;  and  so  it  is  often  applied  to  the  Jewish  nobles 
and  oveiseera,  in  the  time  of  Esra.  Ezr.  9:  2.  Neh.  2: 16.  4:  8, 13.  5:  7. 
7: 5. 12: 40.  There  is  scarcelj  room  for  doubt,  that  the  word  designates 
the  order  of  civil  officers  in  the  provinces  next  to  thai  of  Satraps.  — 
tttnina ,  emph.  pL  of  nna  =m  nna  with  Dagh.  f.  implied  in  the  n  •  The 
elymologj  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  see  Lex.  It  designates  tin  overseer  or 
praefeei  of  a  small  province,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  to  all 
appearance,  as  the  preceding  word.  Still,  however,  it  probably  designated 
a  dass  of  officers,  who  might  not  indeed  be  unlike  to  the  M^Sf  0  as  to  rank, 
but  whose  duties  at  least  were  specifically  different  —  Of  K^'^t^^'iM  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  This  word  is  apparently  Semitic  ;  for  ^n^ 
means  magnificencey  and  ^}^  signifies  to  cut,  cut  off,  decide,  decree.  So  we 
have,  somewhat  plainly,  the  supreme  Judges  of  the  king's  court  —  K^'na*!! , 
put  for  and  —  K^'niTi ,  (*i  for  t),  compounded,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  Se- 
mitic root  and  a  Persian  termination,  see  Lex.  That  it  means  treasurers^ 
there  is  no  good  room  for  doubt  Comp.  tSA  in  Lex.  —  K?*]?>;}^  »  emgb.  pL 
from  "fSt^*^,  i  compounded  also  of  the  Semitic  m ,  law,  statute,  and  the 
Persian  formative  termination  •iar.  The  meaning  is  plain,  viz.  juris- 
contuki,  men  learned  in  law. — vmtt^ ,  emph.  pL,  of  Semitic  origin  again, 

like  the  Arabic    jMjo  Mufti,  counsellor,  one  who  responds  to  questions 

in  law,  or  respecting  right ;  comp.  the  illustration  in  the  Lex.  —  "^dta^^ , 
pL  const.,  embraces  all  officers  not  specifically  named,  to  whom  any  con* 
siderable  power  or  sway  was  committed,  L  e.  public  civil  functionaries  or 
magistrates ;  but  in  this  connection  it  plainly  does  not  comprise  those  of 
the  lowest  or  of  the  lower  classes,  inasmuch  as  these  would  add  no  impor- 
tant honor  to  the  dedication*feast;  and  their  presence,  moreover,  in  the 
provinces  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order, 
while  the  superior  officers  were  absent  — -  Mra^ »  Inf.  of  KnM ,  with  the 
initial  quiescent  K  dropped  in  the  writing.  —  To  the  dedication  of  the 
image  ;  for  by  this  ceremony  of  consecration  or  dedication,  the  image  be- 
came a  public  and  authenticated  object  of  national  worship.    No  new  god 
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Is  mendoned  as  introdaoed  by  Nebttchadneiear  on  this  oocaftioo ;  nor  it 
tiiiB  probable.  The  new  image,  howerer,  which  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  Totive  offering  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  more  imposing 
and  oonspieuous  in  appearance  than  any  that  had  been  made  before. 
Fride,  exultation,  saperstitioi],  and  love  of  display,  all  combined  to  pio* 
dace  this  new  colossal  stmctare.  -—  tr]?n  mm  u^^  Aph.  of  b^p,  with  a 
Hebraizing  form  as  to  the  consonants ;  for  Towels,  see  S  10.  4.  2. 

In  respect  to  the  greai  assetnUaffe  of  officers,  on  this  occasion,  comp.  a 
similar  transaction  in  Est  1: 8  seq.,  (probably  a  general  consultation  by 
Xerxes,  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Greece).  The  objection  made  to  both 
these  accounts,  vis.  that  such  a  desertion  of  their  posts  by  so  many  offi- 
cers, would  occasion  disorder  and  revolt  in  the  provinces,  can  have  but 
little  weight  All  the  governments  of  the  East  were  mUiiar^;  and 
everywhere  the  soldiers  remained  under  their  active  officers,  to  qneU  any 
distorbance.  Such  a  warrior  as  Nebuchadnecsar  knew  well  how  to 
manage  matters  of  this  kind.  The  efficient  part  of  the  militaiy  tie^fUM 
probably  remained  at  their  posts.  One  object  of  such  an  extensive  assent 
blage  doubtless  was  ditplay  ;  but  the  principal  one  seems  to  have  been,  a 
determination  to  make  the  worship  of  the  new  id<d  imposing  and  oni- 
versaL 

(3)  Then  were  assembled  the  satraps,  depnty-goYemors,  overseers,  chief  judges, 
treasurers,  the  learned  in  law,  coansellors,  and  all  officers  of  provinces,  for  the  dedi- 
cadon  of  the  imaf^  which  Nehachadnezzar  the  king  had  set  np ;  and  they  stood 
before  the  ima^  which  Nehachadnezzar  had  set  tip. 

^inxg  —  T'p'jg  ,  §  22. 1  ad  fin.  —  bapi  ,  lit  erf  «As  hfore^  used  as  a 
preposition,  and  translated  before. 

(4)  And  a  herald  proclaimed  alond  :  To  yon,  ye  people,  nations,  and  tongues,  is 
it  commanded ; 

Mtina ,  emph.,  the  Nom.  abs.  rrm  —  ri^5 ,  §  28.  b.  6.  '^  vn^ ,  Fart, 
denoting  continued  or  repeated  action. — b'^na ,  in  pause,  lit  with  tirengik 
or  mighi  ;  which,  when  applied  to  the  fxnce^  of  course  means  vHih  Umd- 
nestf  L  e.  a  herald  loudly  proclaimed.  «-*  T^?^ ,  lit  do  they  command^  tat 
"iQK  in  Chald.  often  mSans  command;  see  on  1:  3.  An  indef.  or  imper- 
sonal verb  is  expressed  by  the  8d  sing,  or  plur.,  §  49.  8.  a.  b ;  and  mors 
generally  requires  to  be  translated  by  the  passive  vmce ;  see  ib.  — 
k;^^?,  emph.  pi. ;  the  Hebrew,  ihstead  of  ura9  sometimes  has  nroKP ; 
the  Aramaean  does  not  write  the  first  ia  by  a  Dagh.  f.,  as  is  usual  in  most 
derivates  of  79 ,  but  presents  the  form  in  full ;  for  the  usual  formation 
of  nouns  which  double  the  middle  radical,  see  §  28.  b. 
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(5)  At  the  time  when  je  shall  hear  the  loand  of  the  comet,  pipe,  harp,  sambak, 
psaUeiy,  bagpipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  shall  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath  set  up. 

hj>  »m  Heb.  ^ip.  — -  Kd*ip  ,  emph.  of  yrj;> ,  a  Hebraizing  Segholate, 
lit  kamf  and  so  eamei  (from  eomu)  well  translates  it  We  might  com- 
pare, for  illustration,  our  French  horn,  —  «n*'pi'i^  (fromp^iB  to  whisUe) 
designates  a  skriU piping  instrument  like  a  fife.  The  Greeks  have  trans- 
ferred the  word  to  their  language,  e.  g.  ovgiy^,  cvQiy^  ovgiyfAOj  ovQiyytop, 
and  hence  the  verbs  avgl^en  and  cvqiaam^  the  noun  denoting  the  reedrpipe 
or  Pan-Jiute,  That  it  was  a  shrill,  loud  instrument,  is  clear,  since  p'^d 
is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  of  the  signal  sound  for  the  assemblage 
of  &tant  troops,  Isa.  5: 26.  Fife  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  perhaps,  of  any 
instrument  in  use  among  us.  —  onn*ip ,  the  vowels  here,  and  in  vs.  7, 10 
below,  belong  to  the  Qeri  orthography,  viz.  DSnp .  The  Eethibh  how- 
ever is  preferable,  which  would  read  oSn'^p,  seemingly  the  Greek  xl&agtff 
harp  or  guitar  ;  for  the  word  seems  to  be,  of  itself,  rather  generic  than 
specific,  and  to  designate  stringed  instruments  beaten  with  the  fingers. 
The  allegaUon,  that  the  word  is  a  Greek  one,  in  Daniel,  appears  to  have 
little  solid  foundation.  Strabo  seems  to  have  settled  this  question  (x.  3) : 
xi^apar  Idcuiuv  ^aactav,  heating  the  Asiatic  harp  ;  and  Lengerke  him- 
self confesses  the  probability,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Chald.  word 
comes  from  the  Persian  Sitarehy  which  means  a  six-stringed  instrument 
—  KsaD  ,  in  vs.  10, 15,  written  Msais  (Sin  for  Samekh)^  was  a  triangular 
instrument,  furnished  with  strings,  and  beaten  with  the  fingers  or  a  pleo- 
tmm.  Athenaeus  (Deip.  iv.  28)  says  :  JSvqoup  eSgti/id  fprjotv  ehaty  L  e. 
one  sags  it  is  a  Sgrian  invention*  The  variations  of  the  Greek  orthography 
show  that  it  was  probably  a  foreign  word,  about  the  manner  of  spelling 
which  there  was  no  fixed  rule,  e.  g.  (rafij^/xi/,  ca/jt^vxii,  ^afifilxtif  ^afA^ixq^ 
iofifivxtij  and  (abridged)  aififia.  Not  having  any  instrument  among  us  that 
specifically  resembles  it,  I  have  felt  obliged  merely  to  transfer  the  word,  aa 
we  do  shekdy  epha^  hath^  and  many  others  of  the  Hebrew.  It  resembles 
the  khanoon  of  Cairo,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his  well  known  work. 
Modem  Eggpty  IL  p.  71.  —  ^'^^nrUDIi,  psalterg  or  dutcimer,  which  traoa- 
lation,  however,  explains  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  merely  designates  an 
instrument,  the  music  of  which  was  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the 
player ;  and  of  l^ese  there  were  many  kinds.    In  Egypt  they  have  an 


« ^ 


instrument  evidently  of  the  same  name,    .,  aU^^  ^  santir^  (Mr.  Lane, 

p.  77,  writes  it  sunteer)^  which  is  a  species  of  the  dulcimer,  is  stringed| 
and  is  beaten  with  two  small  sticks.    This  also  resembles  the  khanoon. 
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Those  who  advocate  the  kUe  authorship  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  aay  vith 
great  confidence,  that  the  writer  must  have  lived  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Greek,  since  this  word  is  plainly  the  Greek  ^edr^^io^,  the  I 
being  exchanged  for  n  in  the  Chaldee  —  an  exchange  which  was  very  coift- 
mon  ;  see  in  Lex.  under  b  and  3 .  But  although  there  can  be  little  room 
to  doubt,  that  .both  the  Greek  and  Chaldee  words  are  substantially  the  same, 
yet  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious  from  what  language  the  original  name  was  de- 
rived. In  the  Chaldee  ^ApOti ,  (>»  the  Egyptian  Santir)^  one  does  not  see 
why  the  9  should  have  been  inserted  instead  of  the  b  which  would  correctly 
represent  the  Greek  form;  for  b  is  as  congruous  as  9  after  the  D;  while  in 
the  Greek  form,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Chaldee  9  might  be  changed  to  1, 
because  thus  the  word  would  bear  a  seeming  relation  to  the  verb  ifwlim* 
hk  other  words,  the  Greeks  had  an  evident  motive  to  make  the  change  in 
question :  the  Chaldee  writer  had  none.  I  should  not  hesitate  then  to  say, 
that  the  evidence  preponderates  in  favor  of  an  origin  not  Greek,  were  it  not 
that  the  first  syllable  "900  looks  like  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Greek  tp  in 
yfaXtinfiOVf  and  such  a  syllable  seems  to  be  one  which  is  not  of  the  usual 
Semitic  formation.  But  as  the  P  in  Egyptian  words  is  a  masc.  preformative, 
(as  in  hanD),  the  Arabians  in  Egypt  have  dropped  it,  and  now  sound  the 
word  santtTy  while  the  Chaldeans  retained  it.  We  may  account  for  die 
Chaldee  form,  without  any  reference  to  the  Greek  language,  by  supposing 
the  name  to  have  come  from  Egypt  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  Greek  instru- 
ments of  music,  with  their  names,  might  easily  have  wandered  to  Babylon, 
the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West 

HKvemick  suggests  for  the  word  'j'l'iPgCIl  the  etymology  of  Dtt ,  extremiUf 
(of  the  hand),  and  ^n9  to  strike,  beat ;  whicn  name  thus  explained  may  seem 
at  first  view  to  fit  the  instrument  in  question  well  enough,  for  it  might  be 
stricken  with  the  hand.  To  this  suggestion  Lengerke  has  replied  by  an  ar- 
gument very  common  in  his  book,  viz.  a  conspicuous  [ !  j .  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  DD  means  the  extremity  of  the  hand  (Dan.  6:  6,  24) ; 
but  *^r9  means  something  more  than  to  ftrike,  for  it  is  applied  to  striking  off 
leaves  from  a  tree  (Dan.  4:  11),  to  setting  loose  captives  (Ps.  105:  20),  to 
loosening  the  hand  by  putting  it  into  action,  etc.,  (Job  6:  9).  To  heat  a 
Stringed  instrument  seems  to  be  quite  another  kind  of  action.  There  is  inge- 
nuity enough,  however,  in  this  etymology,  to  deserve  s<»nething  more  than 
an  exclamation  point  in  the  way  of  answer.  From  the  Egyptian  name  sontir^ 
now  in  use  among  the  Arabs  in  Cairo,  we  may  well  argue  the  probability 
that  the  instrument  was  Egyptian  in  its  origin  and  name.  If  so,  the  end- 
ing ^*v-  \%  plural,  and  not  an  imitation,  in  the  sing.,  of  the  Greek  ending  ^lop^ 
as  Lengerke  and  others  have  supposed.  That  the  other  nouns  are  of  the  ting.^ 
is  no  conclusive  argument  for  the  sing,  here  ;  for  if,  among  the  Chaldeans, 
the  name,  from  some  particular  cause  (as  in  many  other  cases),  assumed  a 
plural  form  (as  it  surely  might  do),  that  would  of  course  be  here  employed. 
So  in  Hebrew  we  have  tmd  ,  but  the  plur.  is  not  necessary  nor  usual  in 
Arabic*  « 

n*t9'D^iiD,  in  y.  15  is  written  ri*t9iDiQiiD.  and  in  v.  10  n''9krD .  If  the 
word  be  of  Greek  origin,  the  latter  orthography  (which  the  Syriac  also 
exbibita,  and  which  agrees  with  aitpcavy  reed^  tuhe)^  would  be  sufficiently 
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descriptive ;  for  the  instrameDt  was  a  tube.  If  boweyer  the  Greek  cvitr 
(pmpia  (harmony)  is  the  etjmon  of  the  Chaldee  name,  this  would  be  still 
more  exactly  descriptive  ;  for  the  instrument,  (still  used  in  Egypt,  and 
called  summarah  or  xummarahf  Lane,  ut  sup.  11.  p.  81),  is  a  daiMe  one, 
giving  two  symphonious  sounds.  Mr.  Lane  has  given  us  a  drawing  of  it, 
n.  p.  83.  It  is  very  common  in  the  concert  songs  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
Nile.  Polybius  (Fnig.  xxvi,  xxxi,  Tom.  IV.  Schweigh.)  describes  An- 
dochns  Epiphanes  as  <^  going  to  feasts  with  horn  and  tymphony  (ov/iqpco- 
na/S)  C  and  tells  us  that  the  same  instrument  gave  the  signal  for  that  king, 
when  he  entered  upon  a  contest  in  the  games.  The  Hebrew  interpreters 
translate  the  word  into  their  language  by  aA^9 ,  and  explain  it  as  mean- 
ing  a  douUefluie  (as  in  Lane,  sup.)  or  shalm.  If  it  is  derived  from  a 
Semitic  root,  the  ending  rn-  may  be  of  a  fem.  ao(ieotive  nature,  and 
thus  may  be  as  it  were  merely  formative.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  same  in- 
strument, as  seems  probable,  is  called  Samhonya;  in  Italy,  Zambogna. 
That  it  was  a  wind^imtrumsntj  there  can  be  no  good  room  to  doubt;  but 
whether  bag-pipe  is  the  best  translation  of  the  word,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted. 

Fall  down  and  warebip^  both  combined,  show  the  thorough  homage  or 
worship  demanded  for  the  new  idoL  Prottraticn  is  both  a  preparatory 
act  for  worship,  and  one  which  accompanies  worship  itself. 

Mr.  Lane,  boweyer,  tells  us  that  one  species  of  the  Tumarah  "  is  a  rude 
kind  of  bag-pipe, ...  its  bag  being  a  small  goat's  skin.**  p.  88.    I  have, 
therefore  kept  the  word  hag-pipe  in  the  translation.  —  The  assumption  that 
the  word  M^pb*^0  is  the  genuine  form,  and  the  derivation  of  it  from  *\tX^ , 
contignavU^  (so  C  B.  Michaelis),  will  hardly  bear.    To  plank  or  timber  over 
anything,  corresponds  not  at  all  to  the  form  of  the  instrument.    If  the  orthog- 
raphy M^3V^  be  adopted,  oU^ov  seems  to  be  the  natural  etymon.     On  the 
whole,  the  probability  of  a  Oreek  origin  here  seems  to  be  somewhat  strong. 
But  the  reasoning  from  it,  by  Bleek,  Lengerke,  and  others,  that  the  writer 
borrowed  the  name  from  the  Greek  circle  in  which  he  lived,  seems  to  mani- 
fest an  eagerness  to  make  much  of  a  very  small  circumstance.    How  comes 
it,  one  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  writer,  among  the  names  of  all  his  civil  and 
nulitary  officers,  has  not  one  of  Greek  origin  ?    How  comes  it,  that  in  the 
present  case,  only  one  of  all  the  instruments  named  has,  on  die  whole,  a 
probable  Greek  origin  ?    How  did  a  writer  in  Palestine,  so  late  as  140  or 
150  B.  C.,  become  so  familiar  with  all  these  names  in  our  context,  (Assyro- 
Medo-Persxco-Semitic  names  too),  which,  as  a  mere  Hebrew  of  such  a  late 
period,  he  would  be  little  likely  to  know  ?   Then  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and  the  West  —  had  not  Sennacherib  overrun  a  large  portion  of  Asia 
mnor  and  Egypt,  more  than  a  century  before  Daniel  lived  ?   Does  not  Be- 
rosus  relate  that  he  even  built  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  ?   Did  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  overrun  most  of  those  regions,  before  he  took  the  crown  ?     And  as 
to  comm/erdal  intercourse  —  Babylon  was,  long  before  Nebuchadnezzar's 
time,  the  metropolis  of  the  world.    That  a  musical  instrument,  with  its  name, 
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ahoald  bare  been  transferred  from  Grecian  countries  to  Babyloiii  in  iliu 
state  of  affairs,  before  Daniel  came  upon  the  stage,  is  a  thing  so  probable 
and  so  very  feasible,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  on  any  such  ground  as 
thb,  against  the  ordinary  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  whole  thing  is  in- 
significant, as  an  argument  It  cannot  amount  to  a  grain  of  sand,  in  the 
balance  hy  which  the  time  of  writing  the  book  is  to  be  adjusted ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  probable,  than  that  such  a  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  cily 
AS  Babylon,  should  seek  on  all  sides  for  every  means  of  increasing  gratifica- 
tion to  the  eye  and  ear.  Foreign  musical  instruments  would  be  sought  after 
with  the  same,  or  with  the  like,  avidity  which  is  manifested  in  all  great  cities 
of  the  present  day,  in  respect  to  objects  of  the  same  nature. 

(6)  And  whosoever  shall  not  fall  down  and  worship,  at  that  very  moment  shall  be 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  furaace  of  burning  fire. 

bD*],  FqU  (-)  of  it} ,  §  18.  ad  fin. —  Mri9i^,  empb.  of  rvf^j  which 
has  ^  (not  the  normal  ^  with  Dagh.  f.  after  it)  because  of  the  Gutt, 
§  29.  6  c.  Literally  n^i^ ,  from  v(y^jtolookj  means  lookjtnnkjtwifdUng 
of  an  eye^  (not  how  in  the  English  sense).  So  I  have  tranahited  it  nso- 
merU^  (ad  sensum).  The  ma  (in  it)  is  the  usnal  antidpatiYe  pronocm, 
which  strengthens  the  definiieness  of  the  whole  expresdon  -«  in  thtA 
very  moment;  §  48.  6.  b.  This  special  idiom  is  much  more  ft^ueot  still 
in  the  Syriac  —  Ka^rjl ,  Ithpeal,  p.  72.  —  Kiab ,  const  of  i|  (^w),  for 
in  the  const  state  the  1  becomes  quiescent,  and  the  word  is  written  kHi 
or  *ift;  comp.  njo,  const  ni«  in  Heb. —  Tinjj,  root  larj  to  smoiv ;  for 
l^arjK  with  K  as  a  form,  prefix,  see  §  28.  c  16.  Comp.  in  verbs  f  9,  pT; 
for  pp*r\ ,  Gramm.  p.  63.  —  KR^'P; ,  fem.  Part,  of  ng*; ,  the  second  syl- 
lable being  written  with  a  superfluous  ('^),  probably  to  denote,  in  the  un- 
pointed text,  that  it  was  to  be  pronounced  with  Hkireq  (short)  instead  of 
Seghol.  The  masc.  Part,  is  ^g^  .  In  vs.  23  and  26,  the  word  is  writ- 
ten fitnnp;  .  That  burning  was  not  an  unusual  punishment  in  the  East, 
is  sufficiently  known.  As  to  the  Persians,  see  Brissonius  De  Reg.  Pers.  II. 
cap.  216.  So  the  Hebrews,  2  Sam.  12: 31,  comp.  Matt  5: 22.  Jer.  29: 22 
mentions  a  certain  ^  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
roasted  in  thefire^  This  then  was  a  favorite  method  of  punishment  with 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  Chardin  (who  was  in  Persia,  1671 — 77)  relates, 
that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  two  furnaces  of  fire  were  kept  burning  a  whole 
month,  in  order  to  consume  such  as  exacted  more  than  the  lawful  price 
for  food ;  Voyages,  VI,  p.l  18.  At  all  events,  it  agrees  well  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  threaten  such  a  punishment;  oomp.  2:  5. 
8:  29. 

(7)  Bccaose  of  this,  at  the  very  time  when  a!!  the  nattotie  heard  the  sound  of  th« 
comet,  pipe,  harp,  sambuk,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music  — all  these  nations,  pco- 
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pie,  and  tongues,  falling  down,  worshipped  the  golden  image  which  Nehnchadneczar 
the  king  bad  set  up. 

The  Participles  y^it^  and  l^n^D  (instead  of  verbs)  are  well  adapted  to 
denote  the  continnance  and  repetition  of  religious  prostration.  The 
rrsbQ^O  is  omitted  in  this  list  of  the  masic;  like  to  what  we  have  seen 
before,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  classes  of  the  Magi.  Omissions  of  snch 
a  nature  are  a  characteristic  of  the  writer^s  style.  Tot  K3Qt  na ,  see 
§  43. 6.  i.  *  • 

(8)  On  aeconnt  of  this,  at  the  very  same  time,  men  who  were  Chaldeans  drew 
near,  and  made  accusation  against  the  Jews. 

^anx>y  3  plar.  Peal,  see  in  §  12.  2.  1.  •—  i*^aft ,  pi.  irreg.  of  ^nft ,  with 
ibrm  as  if  from  vmi .  —  l^'ntafn^?  *ibaK,  lit  devoured  the  pieee$  oftkemj 
a  figurative  expression  indicating  cahimny^  slander,  maHignatU  accusation^ 
etc. ;  the  noun  pi.,  with  pi.  suff.,  is  from  |n^  .  For  the  pron.  suff.  antici- 
pative,  §  43.  6.  h.  —  ^^n  a  mere  sign  of  the  Gen.,  §  56.  1.  The  form  of 
expression  here  is  not  widely  different  from  the  figurative  sense  of  ro- 
dertj  mordere,  dente  carpere,  etc.,  in  Latin.  The  Arabians  express  the 
same  idea  by  the  phrase,  eating  the  flesh  of  a  brother,  etc  The  principal 
eaase  of  the  accusation  was  probably  a  malignant  jealousy  towards  the 
young  and  aspiring  Hebrews,  who  were  already  invested  with  desirable 
offices.  Possibly  superstition,  or  (last  and  least  of  all)  loyalty,  might 
have  been  the  moving  cause  of  their  conduct 

(9)  They  addressed  Nebnchadnezzar  the  king,  and  said :  0  king,  live  forever  1 

w,  Peal,  p.  72.  The  sentence  is  continued  by  a  participle,  Tl^^i 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  verb.  This  mixed  construction  is  frequent 
in  Heb.  and  Chaldee. 

(10)  Thon,  0  king,  didst  establish  a  decree,  that  erery  man,  who  should  hear  the 
sound  of  the  comet,  pipe,  harp,  sambnk,  psaltery,  bag-pipe,  and  all  kinds  of  mnsic, 
should  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image ; 

Here  the  vowels  in  rnah^d  belong  to  the  marginal  Qeri,  h^p'DTSiiD ;  see 
on  V.  5. 

(11)  And  whosoever  would  not  fall  down  and  worship,  he  should  be  cast  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  of  burning  fire. 

The  repetition  of  the  decree  in  v.  6  is,  as  usual,  very  dose  and  ^cact ; 
and  we  often  find  the  like  in  Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Only 
the  circumstance^  Kn9i$  na  is  omitted. 

(12)  There  are  men,  Jews,  whom  thou  hast  appointed  over  the  business  of  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Shadrach,  Methach,  and  Abednego — those  men  pay  no  regard 
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to  thee,  0  king ;  thy  gods  they  do  not  serre,  and  the  golden  image  which  thoo  hast 
set  np,  they  do  not  worship. 

For  (-  )  in  ')'»'iaa ,  see  on  t.  8.  —  "jinn;;  ••••*=!»  whcm^  '«i  is  like  the  He- 
brew n;^^  followed  by  a  pronoan,  which  gives  to  it  a  relative  sense. 
n;;  »-  ra  of  the  Heb.,  and  is  a  mere  sign  of  the  Ace  For  the  seq.,  see 
on  2:  48.  —  D9C^  • . .  ^^  \A  pay  no  respect  or  regard^  lit  do  noipiaceor 
fiac  the  mind.  -^  tf*«bsj  is  noted  in  the  Qeri  as  having  a  superfluous  TodL 
But  hy  with  a  suff.  oflen  assumes,  as  here,  the  plur.  form,  and  the  Ke- 
thibh  is  the  preferable  reading.  —  T?^^^ '  ^^^  P^*  ^^^  ^^^f  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
§  56.  2.  Here  again  the  Qeri  repudiates  the  plural,  and  marks  (*^)  as 
superfluous.  But  wrongly.  The  malignant  courtiers  doubtless  mean  to 
accuse  the  Hebrews  of  impiety  toward  the  Babylonian  gods  in  general, 
as  well  as  towards  the  new  idoL  The  flrst  syllable  (*Btb)  is  a  ctmirael 
form  of  filb  ,  as  usual. 

(13)  Then  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  forions  rage,  commanded  to  bring  Sbadrach,  fife- 
shach,  and  Abednego ;   then  those  men  were  brought  before  the  king. 

MOT  is  like  nouns  in  §  28.  a.  2.  Winer  has  neglected  to  mark  it  in  its 
proper  place,  viz.  §  29.  6.  Both  nouns  lit  thus :  in  rage  and  Jwy,  L  e. 
in  a  furious  rage.  —  ^^t^^r!^  >  Aph.  Inf.  of  kpm  ,  with  n  for  M  prefix  forma- 
tive. —  101^'^ »  \  before  the  Ace.  again.  —  ^'^t^'^^ ,  a  form  mt  generu^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  paenve  of  the  Aph.  '^rryn  from  khm  ,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Heb.  Hophal  in  meaning.  See  Lex. ;  and  see  also  a  fern, 
form  of  the  verb  which  is  of  the  same  nature,  in  6:  18.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  analogies  for  the  pointing  of  these  forms.  If  it  is  correct, 
they  must  belong  to  dialect  in  a  narrow  sense. 

(14)  Nebachadnezzar  addressed  them  and  said:  Is  it  of  design,  Shadracfa,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  that  ye  do  not  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
that  I  have  set  np  ? 

^"CH ,  Part  —  In  ijt*ixn ,  the  h  is  interrogative.  If  the  noun  comes  fix>m 
the  verb  m'^x  ,  insidiari,  it  would  seem  to  intimate  wily  design  ;  which 
meaning  is  not  improbable.  Bee  other  conjectures  in  Leng.  in  loc.  — 
^is'^n'^M,  i.  e.  *tn*«K  (t«)  with  pi.  form,  and  suff.  constituting  its  subject; 
both  are  united  with  the  participle  that  follows ;  §  47. 1,  h.  The  kiog^ 
seemingly  with  more  than  usual  moderation,  first  inquires  into  the  truth  of 
the  accusation.  He  'probably  suspected  the  accusers  of  envious  motives, 
and  was  desirous  of  sparing  these  Hebrews  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
special  favors.  In  nc^^^H »  ^^  ^°^  syllable  would  regularly  have  a 
Tseri  (-),  but  in  a  dosed  syllable,  this  is  occasionally  shortened  into  (-)» 
■ee  p.  48,  under  a. 
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Chap.  m.  15.  87 

(15)  Now  if  ye  are  ready,  that,  at  the  time  when  ye  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cornet,  pipe,  harp,  sambuk,  psakery,  and  bag-pipe,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  ye  will  ikll 
down  and  worship  the  image  which  I  have  made  —  but  if  ye  will  not  worship,  in  that 
very  moment  yc  shall  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  furnace  of  burning  fire ;  and  who  is 
that  god  which  will  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand  1 

The  like  auimjaig  we  have  in  Ex.  82:  32 ;  but  Zech.  6: 15.  Jer.  12: 
16, 17.  1  Sam.  12:  14,  15,  referred  to  by  Leng.,  are  of  another  tenor. 
In  Homer  (II.  I.  185  seq.)  is  a  case  of  the  same  nature.  Comp.  also 
Thacjd.  in.  8.  IV.ld.  A  plain  case  of  the  same  nature  is  in  Lukel8: 9. 
ykw\ . . .  ''^  T^r?!  I  ^^e  first  is  a  plur.  adj.  from  nw .  Tiie  '^n  that  fol- 
lows, belongs  to  the  subsequent  yA^T\  2  plur.  Fut,  in  the  office  of  the 
eonjanctive  that.  It  would  be  an  equally  correct  version,  as  to  the  sense,  to 
transfer  I'^rsj  and  put  it  immediately  before  the  verb,  and  then  render 
it  advtrbiaUy  thus :  If  ye  wiU  readily  fall  down^  etc.  But  I  have  en- 
deavored to  imitate,  with  some  good  degree  of  exactness  here,  the  form 
of  expression  in  the  original.  —  AAer  the  words  vohich  I  have  made^ 
there  b  a  cidmicig^  the  king  suppressing  the  declaration  of  no ,  it  is  weSy 
or  something  equivalent  to  this.  So  all  the  ancient  versions ;  and  so  Ju- 
nius, De  Wette,  and  most  others.  Havemick :  <<  If  ye  will  hear  . . .  then 
shall  ye  fall  down,"  etc  Inadmissible,  because  ^*^rir  is  not  appropriate  to 
such  a  conditional  sentence,  nor  is  such  a  sentence  appropriate  to  the 
feelings  of  the  king.  But  the  ihreatj  at  the  end  of  the  next  dause,  comes 
out  in  full ;  and  the  antithesie  to  the  preceding  clause  is  made  plain  by 
the  nk  *,n  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  king  discerned  a  refusal  in  the  looks  of  the  accused,  which,  as  it 
kindled  his  rage,  led  him  to  suppress  the  tr^p  he  was  about  to  utter,  and 
hasten  to  the  threat.  —  Who  is  that  god^  etc,  is  designed  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  threat,  by  suggesting  the  impossibility  of  preventing  its  execution. 
Had  the  king  reflected  on  the  power  of  that  Grod  who  had  revealed  secrets 
to  Daniel,  he  might  have  hesitated  to  utter  a  challenge  so  audacious. 
^  Furious  rage  "  however  rarely  reflects,  but  is  ever  prone  to  threaten. 
Altogether  like  to  this  was  Sennacherib's  boasting  and  challenging ;  see 
Isa.  87:  10  seq.  2  K.  18:  80—85.  19: 10.  This  whole  matter,  with  the 
words  uttered,  is  very  graphic,  and  presents  us  with  some  characteristics 
of  oriental  despots  altogether  genuine.  In  'p'ssnnis*^  we  have  a  kind  of 
ploriliteral  form,  or  at  least  an  unusual  conjugation,  §  14.  Coming  from 
STO ,  it  is  formed  like  a  Podf  or  rather  a  Pdel,  where  the  Dagh.  f.  would 
be  normally  written  in  the  T ,  but  here  it  goes  into  a  Quiescent  with  a 
compensative  long  vowel  (*^)  ;  hence  n'^r^s  «»  nri^  instead  of  njis . 
The  penult  syllable  Qn)  is  shortened  because  it  loses  the  accent,  which 
rests  on  the  ultimate.  —  "'^T*  ui  pause  for  ^n*; . 


86  Chap.  III.  16. 

(16)  Shadi-ach,  Meshach,  and  Abcdnego,  answered  king  Kebachadneizar,  and 
said :  We  are  not  under  any  necessity  to  answer  thee  a  word  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

1*»ndn ,  Part  of  ndn ,  n  for  the  regular  n  because  of  the  Gutt. ;  lit  tw 
are  nai  necessitated,  —  'r^r^nrrtb ,  Aph.  Inf.  of  n^in  (p.  69),  with  the  etid- 
ing  nv-y  because  of  the  suff.,  p.  56.  e.  The  matter  about  which  they  de- 
idined  to  give  any  answer,  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  threat  in  the  preceding 
declaration.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  critics^  whether 
ro'n  should  be  joined  with  Djrti ,  or  be  separated  from  it,  as  the  distinctive 
accent  upon  it  indicates  that  it  should  be.  Grammar  allows  either  method 
of  construction.  Out  of  deference  to  the  accents,  I  have  followed  the 
latter  method ;  which. may  be  done,  for  djpd  —  "^n^ ,  and  to  answer  thee 
a  word  ov  hy  a  word,  makes  good  sense.  In  case  the  first  method  of 
construction  should  be  preferred,  then  one  may  regard  na%i  as  placed  i^ 
fore  its  noun,  in  order  to  indicate  that  it  is  emphatic 

Lengerke,  as  usual,  turns  this  account  of  the  demeanor  of  the  three  He- 
brews, into  an  argument  for  the  lateness  of  the  book.  It  savors,  as  he  thinks, 
only  of  the  superstition  of  the  Maccabaean  age,  when  the  Jews  thought  it  a 
glory  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  sacrifice  to  idols  at  the  bidding  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  "  We  find,"  says  he  (p.  132),  ^*  a  like  speech  in  2  Mace 
7:  2,  although  somewhat  less  pert  (kecke)."  Vain,  he  asserts,  is  the  de- 
fence of  the  young  Jews  by  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lengerke  accuses  these  martyrs  of  an  uncivil  silence,  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  *' precipitating  themselves  inconsiderately  (leichtsinnig)  into  danger.** 
Was  it  so,  then,  that  a  pious  Jew  could  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  equivocate 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  renounce  his  obedience  to  the  two  commands  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Is  he  therefore  a  simpleton  and  a  fanatic, 
who  would  cast  himself  on  divine  Providence  in  such  a  case,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  God,  while  he  persevered  in  the  plain  path  of  duty  ? 
Kso,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  worthies  named  in  Heb.  xi.  ?  What  of  those 
"  who  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  beast  and  his  image  ?"  Rev.  20: 4.  The  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  counts  such  peculiarly  *'  blessed  and  holy,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  part  in  the  Jirst  resurrection,**  Rev.  20: 6.  Are  not  the  very  He- 
brews now  in  question  placed  among  such  worthies  in  Heb.  1 1: 34  ?  But  enough. 
All  men  have  united  in  praising  the  constancy,  the  fidelity,  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  martyrs  in  a  good  cause.  Those  now  before  us  need  no  defence 
from  the  interpreter.  Lengerke  has  very  probably  disclosed  here  his  own 
feelings,  and  thus  virtually  tq^d  us  what  he  would  do  on  such  an  occasion. 
Without  calling  in  question  what  he  would  do,  we  may  well  be  content  with 
the  course  which  the  noble  Hebrews  pursued.  Lengerke  would  have  us 
believe,  that  such  superstition  or  fanaticism  belonged  only  to  the  Maccabaean 
times.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  martyrdom  which  so  many  prophets 
underwent,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Jews,  both  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New  ?  And  is  it  in  any  measure  to  be  credited,  that  the  Mac- 
cabaean times  were  the  only  ones,  which  produced  men  who  were  ready  to 
expose  themselves  to  death,  rather  than  deny  or  dishonor  the  living  God  ? 


Chap.IIL  17,18.  89 

(17)  If  oar  God  whom  we  serre  is  able  to  deliver  ns,  fipom  the  fomace  of  bnming 
fire  and  from  thy  hand,  O  king,  he  may  delirer. 

>*!  10  here  rendered  by  the  ancient  Yersionsybr  ;  by  most  modems,  ec- 
eejlol    No  doabt  the  word  has  sometimes  such  a  meaning.  Bat  here  it 
seems  plainly  to  be  the  antithesis  of  vA  *)n ,  tfnoty  in  ▼.  18.    The  mean 
ing,  after  all,  is  one  wfiich  does  not  necessarily  imply  doubt  or  uncertainty. 
The  sense  which  I  take  to  be  conveyed,  might  be  expressed  thus :  <^  If  it 
so  be  that  there  is  a  God  able,  etc**    The  amount  of  the  matter  then  is, 
that  instead  of  directly  and  positively  asserting  that  God  will  deliver 
them,  they  modestly  suggest  to  the  angry  tyrant,  that  this  may  be  so, 
and  that  deliverance  is  possible,  both  from  the  furnace  and  from  the  power 
of  the  king  himself.    If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  announce- 
ment to  be /KMtfine,  L  e.  in  the  shape  of  an  absolute  prediction,  and  regard 
the  three  Hebrews  as  divinely  assured  of  escape  at  this  time,  much  is 
taken  from  their  constancy  and  courage.    Assurance  absolute  of  safety 
dispenses  with  courage  in  its  higher  sense.    They  might  have  hoped  for 
such  an  issue ;  they  probably  did ;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable,  that 
they  were  not  positively  assured  of  it    Hence  the  alternative  in  the  next 
verse,  apparently  founded  on  the  possibility,  or  perhaps  probability,  that 
they  might  not  escape.    This  places  their  courage  and  constancy  in  a 
true  light    In  the  face  of  danger  really  apprehended,  they  remain  quiet 
and  firm.    On  the  ground  alleged,  we  may  render  n'^ocJ'j ,  at  the  close 
of  the  verse  by  the  Subf.j  as  the  form  of  the  Imperf.  permits  us  to  doy 
§  44. 3.  c    I  have  followed  the  accents  in  beginning  the  after  clause  with 
l«nx"7a ,  and  not  (as  Lengerke  does)  with  'l^*;*;'!^^  •    On  this  ground,  the 
first  nniT^  has  no  complement  expressed,  and  it  may  well  be  translated 
as  absolute,  vie  to  accomplish  deliverance. 

(18)  And  if  not,  be  it  known  to  thee,  O  king,  that  we  shall  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  np. 

jittA  —  Kirn ,  see  on  2:  20.  —  ?w ,  Part  Peil,  §  47. 1.  —  T*?^*^ »  P^- 
with  Buff.  p.  35.  No.  2.  —  fetan'^K ,  i.  e.  '^n'^M  with  1st  pi.  suff.  which  consti- 
tutes its  subject,  joined  with  the  Fart  1*^^& ,  and  used  for  the  Fut,  §  47. 
1.  &  The  h  before  the  noun  here,  and  also  before  vhvk ,  marks  the  Ace, 
{  56.  2.  Firmly  and  plainly,  without  the  least  equivocation  or  apology, 
the  young  Hebrews  here  express  their  steadfast  determination.  But  the 
uneontroUed  despot  of  a  great  empire,  as  might  be  expected,  could  not 
endare  any  show  even  of  reluctance  to  obey  his  commands,  as  the  sequel 
win  fully  declare. 

(19)  Then  Nebochadnesar  was  filled  with  indignation,  and  the  form  of  his  conn- 

8» 


90  Chap.  m.  19. 

tenaDco  was  changed  in  respect  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  and  he  gave 
command  to  heat  the  furnace  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated. 

C3bx  f  usually  image,  axitty  as  above,  but  here  plainly  it  designates  the 
appearance  or  fcrmy  look,  of  the  countenance.  —  *^^WM ,  suff.  plur.  of 
Cg^,  fades,  —  "iiri^M ,  the  Kethibh  is  3  plur.  Ithpaal  from  KSt^ ,  with  t 
and  n  exchanged,  p.  40.  5.  b,  and  (-)  under  the*first  letter,  §  12.  1. 5, 
i.  e.*  the  first  syllable  has  the  Syriac  punctuation,  oomp.  §  25.  2.    K  we 
retain  the  pi.  reading,  (with  the  Kethibh,  which  written  piUne  would 
be  I'^iinVM),  then  the  plur.  verb  agrees  with  the  noun  immediately  before 
it,  (as  oAen  in  Hebrew,  see  Heb.  Gramm.  §  145. 1);  the  Qeri  here, 
^Knt3M ,  substitutes  the  verb  sing.,  so  that  it  may  accord  with  Dbsf ,  L  e.  the 
Masorites  have  conformed  the  text  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  grammati- 
cal analogy.    I  prefer  the  Kethibh,  deeming  it  to  be  more  probably  the 
original  reading.    What  is  meant  in  this  clause  clearly  is,  that  tbe  color 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  face  and  the  aspect  of  it  were  changed.    Passion 
made  him  pale,  or  else  highly  flushed,  (the  text  does  not  decide  which), 
and  the  expression  of  his  visage  was  ferocious.  —  ^9 ,  either  (as  in  the 
version  above)  in  respect  to,  or  on  account  of,  viz.  because  of,  what  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  had  said  and  done.  —  ^SK*j  hd? ,  both 
participles  have  their  complement  in  imi  etc    It  was  usual,  and  still  is 
so,  in  the  East,  oftentimes  to  execute  judgment  in  a  capital  case  upon  the 
spot,  and  under  the  king's  eye.    Hence  the  command  to  make  immediate 
preparation  for  the  death  that  had  been  threatened.  —  KT^b ,  contract  form 
of  Mt:j73b ,  Inf.  Peal  of  KTM ,  first  M  omitted  because  it  is  quiescent  in  the 
contracted  form.  —  n^nis  ^n  ,  lit  one  seven,  or  seven-foid,  §  59.  5.  a.    I 
have  translated  the  phrase  by  seven  times,  because  our  idiom  requires  us 
to  express  the  idea  in  this  manner,  —  *|^  b? »  beyond  thai  which,  or  above 
what,  —  mn ,  Part  Peil  of  »tn ,  lit  (the  whole  phrase)   beyond  what 
had  been  sun  in  respect  to  the  heating  of  it    The  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
version  above,  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  that  we  usuaUy  employ.  — 
rrt^b ,  suff.  Inf.  in  Peal,  of  mtm  ,  contracted  as  above.    When  the  suff.  is 
appended,  the  final  K  of  the  root  becomes  movable,  and  is  converted  in- 
to (^),  in  order  to  make  the  pronunciation  more  fiicile.  —  The  comnmnd, 
given  in  such  a  style,  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  passionate 
character  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    Refined  cruelty  in  putting  the  condemned 
to  death,  is  an  ordinary  expression  of  savage  vengeance.    In  reality, 
however,  as  to  the  present  case,  if  the  augmented  fire  could  have  exer- 
cised its  usual  power,  the  sufierings  of  the  victims  would  have  merely 
been  shortened  by. the  king's  command.   Boiling  rage,  however,  does  not 
stop  to  calculate.    As  to  seven,  it  has  the  usual  force  of  intensity  here,  for 
plainly  the  mere  literal  meaning  is  not  to  be  urged. 


Chap.  IIL  20--22.  91 

(iO)  And  he  commanded  the  most  powerfol  men  of  his  army  to  Mnd  Shadracb, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  in  order  to  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  burning  fire. 

^75  "^ia* ,  lit  mighty  ofdrengthj  i  e.  the  strongest,  §  58.  2.  —  jA-jna , 
Wi  in  a  derived  and  secondary  sense, /ore«y  army,  with  a  suff.  and  a  pref. 
prefi.  THto  soldiers  of  his  bodj-gaard,  who  doubtless  were  men  of  the 
character  her^  described,  are  those  to  whom  this  command  is  directed.— 
nrisV,  Inf.  of  Aph.,  with  i  pref.  —  K«^n^»  Inf.  Peal  of  «»'i ,  b  denot- 
ing the  design  or  object  in  view,  as  tov  before  the  Inf.  in  Greek  often 
does* 

(21 )  Then  those  men  were  bound  in  their  wide  nether  garments,  their  tunics,  and 
thdr  mantles,  and  their  clothing,  and  were  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  furnace  of  bum- 
ingfire. 

KTtit  J  Part  Peil  used  as  a  verb  pass.,  §  18.  2 —  ^im^inDa ,  designates 
fffide  and  long  pantaloons,  such  as  are  still  worn  in  the  East,  covering  the 
lower  limbs  and  the  hips ;  see  Lex.  —  ')imi^*taD ,  the  vowels  belong  to 
the  Qeri,  which  takes  ^ott  as  the  ground  form,  and  makes  the  pi.  lin*«ot;tt , 
(like  the  Sjriac).  The  Kethibh,  however,  is  well  enough,  and  should  be 
read  ^*in^o^tt ,  pL  with  suff.  This  means,  the  under  garment  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  person,  =-■  a  tunic,  or  shirt  of  full  dimensions,  but  differing  in 
form  from  ours,  and  made  of  various  material,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  wearer.  —  As  to  'jihnba'is ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  means  the 
outer  garment,  the .  broad  mantle,  girded  around  the  body ;  see  Lex. 
The  last  noun,  ';'in*^i9!in^  >  comprehends  all  the  articles  of  clothing  not 
before  mentioned,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  preceding  nouns.  •— 
i^n ,  Part  Peil  of  m^^ ,  §  13.  2.  The  object  of  mentioning  these  articles 
of  clothing  is  to  indicate  the  haste  with  which  the  execution  was 
Qi^ged  on,  not  leaving  time  for  the  usual  disrobing  of  the  condemned. 

(22)  On  this  account,  because  the  command  of  the  king  was  urgent  and  the  furnace 
was  exceedingly  hot,  those  men  who  led  up  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  — 
them  did  the  flame  of  the  fire  destroy. 

nsxm ,  fern.  Part.  Aph.,  which  coigugation  here  means  ursit,  propera^ 
vit  Urgent  is  our  appropriate  word  —  MtM ,  Part  Peil,  pointed  under 
the  tt  in  the  S3rriac  manner  (with  -),  and  employed  for  m^  —  ^ip^n , 
Aph.  of  pD3 ,  lit  caused  to  ascend,  which  I  have  rendered  led  up.  It  de- 
signates here  the  leading  of  the  men  up  to  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, whence  the  flame  and  smoke  issued.  Into  this  they  were  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. It  seems  that  there  could  have  been  but  little  room,  on  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  for  the  executioners  to  stand  outside  of  the  prisoners ; 
otherwise  they  could  easily  have  kept  hwk  and  avoided  the  flames.  Thus 
the  unw<mted  augmentation  and  fury  of  the  fire  occasioned  the  death  of  all 
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who  eame  near.  This  drcamstanoe  Lengerke,  as  usaal,  attributes  to  the 
romancing  of  the  author  of  the  book ;  for,  as  he  regards  the  matter,  by 
mentioning  this,  the  writer  designs  to  augment  the  wonder  of  the  reader 
when  he  finds  the  Hebrews  to  be  unharmed.  On  a  like  ground  of  oooise 
we  must,  if  consistent,  suppose  that  John  rehites  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  miraculous  phenomena  related  in 
the  N.  Test  or  the  Old.  As  I  cannot  harmonixe  with  such  view^  so  I 
can  find,  at  least  thus  far  in  the  narration  before  us,  no  special  evidence 
of  anj  such  preconcerted  design,  as  is  usually  apparent  in  romance  writ- 
ing. I  have  imitated  the  original  in  the  arrangement  of  the  last  part  of 
the  verse,  viz.  those  men  . .  •  them,  etc.  This  is  often  the  manner  of  ez« 
pression  in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  where  the  design  is  to  make  any  object 
peculiarly  prominent  Gomp.  §  40.  3.  c,  where  the  like  usage  is  noted. 

(23)  And  those  three  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  nnd  Abedoego,  fell  bomid  into  (be 
midst  of  the  farnace  of  barning  fire. 

linnbn ,  lit  the  threenen  of  them,  §  59. 1.  h,  —  I'^na^s ,  hoKnd,  Part.  pass, 
of  Pael.  Probably  both  the  hands  and  feet  were  bound ;  for  this  was 
usual,  in  order  to  prevent  either  resistance  or  escape.  This  may  account 
for  it,  that  the  executioners  were  obliged  to  approach  so  near  the  furnace, 
(in  order  to  throw  the  prisoners  into  it),  that  they  themselves  became  the 
victims  of  its  fierceness.  That  the  prisoners  escaped  death,  was  of  course 
by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  matter  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be 
explained  away.  We  have  seen  above  what  Lengerke  and  Hitzig 
think  of  the  whole  narrative,  but  specially  of  that  part  of  it  which  declares 
that  the  fire  had  no  power  over  the  bodies  of  the  young  Hebrews.  To 
all  who  reject  entirely  the  idea  of  any  miraculous  or  supemataral  in- 
terposition, such  views  will  of  course  appear  plausible.  For  myselfi  I 
cannot  see  any  satisfactory  reason,  even  in  philosophy,  for  embracing 
such  views ;  and  as  to  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
it  is  beyond  any  fair  question  that  they  abound  in  such  narrations.  With 
that  enlightened  disciple  of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  whether  he 
be  Paul  or  ApoUos,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I  believe,  that 
"the  violence  of  the  fire  was  quenched,"  Heb.  11:  34.  Nothing  there- 
fore urges  me  to  make  any  efibrt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plain  and  simple 
meaning  of  the  narration  before  us. 

(24)  Then  Nebachadnezzar  the  king  was  astonished,  and  rose  np  in  haste ;  be  an- 
swered and  said  to  his  State-conncillors :  Did  we  not  cast  three  men  bound  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire  1     They  answered  and  said :  Certainly,  O  king ! 

n^nanria ,  Inf.  Ithpeal,  with  pref.  a ,  used  as  a  noun ;  lit.  (as  a  verb) 
ti»  hastening  himself,  —  *in'rannb ,  pL  with  suff.    That  na^  comes  from 
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'Wy  to  lead,  guide^  etc,  (a  meaning  which  the  Heb.  also  has  in  Ed), 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  because  the  etymology  gives  a  meaning  so  ap- 
propriate here.  The  persons  addressed,  on  this  occasion,  were  evidently 
those  who  attended  the  person  of  the  king,  i.  e.  the  royal  council.  Gese- 
nius  thinks  the  woixl  to  be  compounded  of  the  Chaldee  T^^y^  and  the  Heb. 
article  n  .  But  there  is  no  other  known  case  of  the  like  nature  in  Chal- 
dee. Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  the  n  here  is  a  formative  prefix  (>—  m), 
and  thus  distinguishes  Y^!^Ti  here  from  the  usual  meaning  attached  to  it 
ebewhere  without  such  formative  ?  The  Dagh.  f.  does  not  necessarily 
Btand  in  the  way ;  for  we  have  "d ,  "ilK ,  garden,  as  Maurer  remarks ; 
although,  since  the  root  here  is  of  the  form  99 ,  the  two'  cases  are  not 
quite  parallel ;  oomp.  the  Dagh.  compensative  in  the  first  radical,  in  the 
Fut  of  verbs  t$.  Kindred  words  in  Chaldee  seem  to  be  *ywo  orator, 
K'^a'ra ,  dux.  Von  Bohlen's  derivation  from  the  Persian  (Symb.  p.  26), 
seems  too  remote.  I  prefer  to  take  the  n  here,  as  usual  in  this  book| 
to  be  a  Hebraizing  equivalent  for  K;  and  that  K  prosthetic  and  formative 
is  sometimes  admitted  by  the  Chaldee,  see  fully  confirmed  in  Gramm. 
p.  80.  e ;  although  the  present  case  is  not  exactly  like  to  those  there  pro- 
duced. A  word  was  probably  needed  of  a  form  nd  generis,  to  distinguish 
the  king^s  privy  council  from  all  others  whom  he  might  consult ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  such  a  word.  —  ^r^"; ,  the  pi.  Peal,  from  hw  .^T}^  ,  plur* 
Part  Peal ;  for  this  form  of  plurals  (seemingly  Dual)  in  verbs  M'b,  see 
p.  91,  Par.  VIL  a.  In  such  forms  the  (*«)  of  the  plur.  ending  is  omi^> 
ted  in  writing,  because  of  the  (*«)  in  the  end  of  the  root ;  so  one  must  read 
f/tn,  not  gin  ;  comp.  ta^ili »»  D*^7'n  in  Hebrew.  —  Mn'^S^ ,  an  established  or 
tetlled  thing  [is  it],  the  fem.  adj.  being  employed  as  indicating  neuter 
gender  or  abstract  quality.    We  might  translate :  certainly. 

(S5)  He  answered  and  said :  Lo !  I  see  four  men  unboundi  walking  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  and  there  is  no  harm  to  them ;  and  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  fourths- 
be  is  like  to  a  son  of  the  goda. 

T!^^ ,  pi.  Part  pass.  Peal,  of  fifji^ ;  for  pi.  form  see  v.  24  on  y^y^ .  — 
t^ifro ,  Part  Aph. —  "Un  wjn'j ,  Kt.  and  the  appearance  of  him,  ofthefourihj 
"^  i^^)  for  tK*^^ ,  root  riK"j .  The  suff.  here  specificates,  and  is  pleonastic 
m  our  idiom,  §  40. 3.  a.  —  In  M*^9*^3n  ^  (-a-ya),  the  vowels  belong  to  the 
Qeri  ^^trra'1 ;  the  form  of  the  Kethibh  is  a  Hebraizing  one,  the  fern, 
form  being  of  the  masc.  gender,  §  36. 2.  —  I'^nbK'nnb ,  to  a  son  of  the  gods, 
in  the  month  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  mean,  either  a  descendant  of  the 
gods,  or  a  being  of  a  superior  i.  e.  godlike  nature.  In  other  words, 
Nebuchadnezzar  recognizes  in  the^bur^A  the  appearance  of  a  supernatu- 
ral heing.  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more,  as  I  apprehend,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  expression ;  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  idolatrous  polytheisti 
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must  convey  merely  hi$  Tiews  of  beings  endowed  with  a  superior  nature. 
How  far  the  expression  before  us  will  lead  us  to  decide  on  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  writer  with  the  sacred  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  determine.  Thus  much  is  clear,  viz.,  that  all  middle  and 
hither  Asia  believed  in  gods  superior  and  inferior ;  that  a  writer,  living 
anywhere  in  that  region,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact; 
and  that  the  expression  before  us  might  easily  arise  from  such  knowledge. 
At  all  events  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  here  speaks 
altogether  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  Babylonish  my- 
thology. 

(26)  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  drew  near  to  the  door  of  the  famace  of  baming  fire; 
he  answered  and  said  :  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  servants  of  God  most 
high, go  forth  and  come  oat!  Then  Shadrachi  Meshach,  and  Abednego  went  forth 
from  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

r'^nb ,  the  door  must  have  been,  of  course,  a  side^erturey  by  which 
the  furnace  was  fed,  and  into  which  the  king  could  look  without  danger. 
—  ''Hi^ay ,  pi.  suff.,  for  the  use  of  which  see  §  40.  3.  a.  —  «^iy ,  where 
the  Masorites,  jealous  for  the  purer  Chaldee  of  the  book,  have  given  us 
a  Qeri  nid9 .  But  the  other  form  is  too  common  here  to  suppose  it  not 
to  have  been  original  —  ^ip^iD,  Imper.  of  p&9.  —  *inK  Imper.  of  fitrx. 
This  word  is  not  repeated  in  the  sequel,  but  Y^t^  only  is  employed.  It 
was  very  natural  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  wonder  and  excitement,  to 
employ  two  imperatives  nearly  synonymous ;  for  this  gives  intensity  to 
his  command  =-:  come  out  forthwith !  In  giving  the  account  of  their  going 
outy  one  verb  of  course  suffices. 

(27)  Then  were  assembled  the  satraps,  the  depnty-goremors,  the  overseers,  and 
the  privy-coancillors  of  the  king ;  they  looked  at  those  men  on  whose  bodies  the  fire 
had  no  power,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  was  singed,  and  their  wide  nether  gar- 
ments were  not  changed,  nor  had  the  scent  of  fire  come  npon  them. 

•jn^asnp^ ,  i|  then,  as  often  in  Hebrew.  The  Fart  is  in  Ithpael,  but  the 
Dagh.  f.  in  9  is  omitted,  as  often  when  the  Sbeva  would  be  movable.  — 
For  the  names  of  officers  here,  see  vs.  2,  24,  above.  —  ym  asyndic, 
which,  as  we  everywhere  see,  is  a  common  characteristic  of  this  book.  — 
1*ini3ir  ja ,  sing,  with  suffi  from  t!dl ,  (-)  under  the  ^  in  tlie  suffi  form, 
where  we  might  expect  (- ),  indicating  that  the  word  belongs  to  the  E 
class  of  Segholates.  — t^^nrn^  Ithpael,  n  because  the  Dagh.  is  excluded 
from  the  "i .  h3« ,  Peal  3  plur.  of  K3« .  —  m? ,  Peal  8  fem.  of  K*^ . 
Mark  the  gradation  here :  the  body  is  not  burned ;  the  hair  is  not  singed; 
the  lower  garments  of  light  stufif  are  not  changed  in  their  appearance ; 
and  to  crown  all,  not  even  the  scent  of  fire  has  come  upon  them.    Even 
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Lengerke,  while  he  regards  the  whole  acoonnt  as  romance,  is  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  that  ^  there  is  a  climactic  gradation  in  the  language  which 
is  almost  poetic  in  its  expressions,**  (p.  141). 

(28)  Nehachadnezzar  answered  and  said :  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  who  hath  sent  hissngel  and  delivered  his  servants,  who  trusted 
in  him,  and  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  king,  and  gave  np  their  bodies, 
that  they  might  not  serve  nor  worship  any  god  except  their  God. 

^'insibx ,  with  suff.  intensive  and  anticipative,  §  40.  3.  a.  •—  )n§fi$bQ ,  n^ 
8uff.  —  n*^T^ ,  see  on  v.  15.  —  ^srnrjn ,  8  plur.  Ithpeal,  with  (-)  under 
the  second  radical  n ,  p.  49. 2.  —  '^^^^  y  i*  c.  iy  with  a  plur.  suffl,  as  is 
nsnal,  S  38.  2.  & —  ints,  3  pi.  Fael,  lit.  changed^  hut  this,  when  predi- 
cated of  a  subject  and  not  of  the  lawgiver  or  sovereign,  must  of  course 
mean  tran$^e$8.  So  in  Ezra  6: 11.  —  I'irr^O) ,  as  it  ought  to  be  pointed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Kethibh  and  all  the  ancient  Versions,  all  of  them 
giving  the  plural  here.  As  usual,  in  this  book,  the  Kethibh  is  the  better 
reading.  The  pointing  in  the  printed  copj  belongs  to  the  Sing.  ')imp^^, 
which  here  is  inappropriate.  —  Giving  up  their  bodies  is  breviloquenoe ; 
giving  themedves  up  to  expected  deetruction  is  what  the  king  means  to  inti- 
mate. Nebuchadnezzar,  astounded  bj  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the 
condemned,  and  awed  bj  the  appearance  of  *<  a  son  of  the  gods,*'  yields 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  testifies  his  homage  to  the  God  of  Is* 
raeL  He  was  doubtless  like  the  Herod,  who  ^  heard  John  the  Baptist 
g^7 ;"  and  like  the  Jews,  who  glorified  Grod  when  Christ  performed 
surprising  miracles,  and  sung  hosannas  when  he  was  riding  meeklj  in 
triampb,  but  immediately  afterwards,  with  a  change  of  circumstances, 
changed  their  minds,  and  joined  the  procession  to  the  crucifixion.  Con- 
victions wrought  bj  the  display  of  miraculous  power,  seem  better  adapted 
to  arrest  the  attention  and  check  the  daring  course  of  the  transgressor,  than 
to  work  a  permanent  change  in  his  mind.  So  Paul  seems  to  have  viewed 
the  subject,  1  Cor.  14:  22  seq.  On  a  ground  like  to  this,  perhaps,  we  may 
account  for  it,  that  since  the  primitive  age  miracles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  80*named  means  of  grace, 

(29)  By  me  then  ia  a  decree  established,  that  every  people,  nation,  and  tongae, 
friio  shaU  ntter  any  bUspheroy  against  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
legd,  shall  be  cm  in  piecea,  and  his  house  be  made  a  donghill ;  becaase  there  ia  no 
other  god  who  can  ddiver  ia  sach  a  manner. 

irlD ,  Part  Feil  of  n^is .  —  hbo  is  only  an  orthographic  variation  of  the 
regnUir  ^bi^ ;  which  the  Qeri,  as  usual,  supplies.  It  means  erroTy  and  (ap- 
plied to  language)  falsehood  Falsehood  uttered  against  Gk>d  is  Mos- 
jhemg  ;  and  I  have  translated  accordingly.  —  "i^rn*] ,  Fut.  Ithpeal ; 
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for  the  whole  phrase,  see  Comm.  on  2:  5.  —  }nn*«a ,  lit  kU  haute^  indi- 
▼idualizes,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  house  of  eachy  viz.  of  each  blasphemer. 
—  i%^ ,  Fut  of  assimilation,  from  bs'^ ,  §  20.  4.  —  rtani ,  Aph.  Inf.  of 
i?a ,  Par.  p.  60. 

(30)  Then  the  king  promoted  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abedncgo,  in  the  piovince 
of  Babylon. 

nbxn  lit  signifies  made  proeperoui  or  happy.  But  as  it  here  stands 
connected  with  in  or  over  the  province  ofBahyhny  it  must  of  course  mean, 
that  the  king  placed  them  in  office  again  over  this  province,  comp.  2: 49 ; 
possibly,  or  rather  (from  the  nature  of  the  verb)  probably,  it  means  here, 
that  they  were  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  of  office  than  before. 

AfVer  perusing  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  demeanor,  which  ia 
contained  in  ch.  ii,  the  reader  cannot  be  much  surprised  at  his  condoctj 
which  is  related  in  ch.  iii.  He  was  a  despot,  and  a  man  of  violent  passioDS 
and  strong  impulses.  Like  roost  men  of  this  temperament,  he  went  from 
one  extreme  to  the  opposite.  Allowing  what  is  here  related  to  have  been 
matter  of  fact,  and  a  thing  which  took  place  under  the  king's  own  ejes, 
we  surely  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  was  overawed  and  brought  to  a 
kind  and  gentle  state  of  mind. 

[Here  ends  the  narration,  and  here  should  end  the  chapter ;  as  in  all  oar  Tersioos 
it  does.  To  avoid  mistake,  I  would  notify  the  reader,  that  for  Dan.  3: 3 1  —33,  he  most 
look  in  the  English  Bible  for  4: 1 — 3 ;  and  for  all  the  references  to  our  version  throogh 
ch.  iv,  he  must  go  forward  of  the  reference  as  made  here,  and  pass  over  three  verses 
in  order  to  find  the  corresponding  English  translation.  My  references  are,  for  con* 
tiftency's  sake,  to  the  H^,  arrangement  of  chapter  and  verse;  although  the  diviston 
of  chapters  in  this  case  is  palpably  wrong] 
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[This  purports  to  be  a  proclamation  of  Nebuchadneszar  to  hia  subjects, 
after  his  recovery  from  a  derangement  of  mind  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
hb  restoration  to  his  former  dignity.  This  proclamation,  therefore,  most 
have  been  made  near  the  close  of  his  life  and  reign ;  and  it  closes  the  ac- 
count of  this  king,  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  But  the  reader 
must  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  because  this  book  has  related  some  oc- 
currences at  the  beginning,  near  the  middle,  and  at  the  close,  of  his  reign, 
it  has  therefore  undertaken  to  present  the  whole  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign.  It  touches  those  points,  and  those  only,  with  which  some  extraordi- 
nary development  that  has  a  bearing  upon  religion  is  connected.-  It  is  not 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  head  of  a  great  empire,  nor  yet  simply  as  the  conqueror 
of  Judea,  who  is  presented,. but  Nebuchadnezzar  as  rebuked,  punished,  dis- 
ciplined, and  instructed,  by  an  all-wise  and  overruling  Providence. 

The  fact  that  such  a  proclamation  as  is  before  us  was  made,  is  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  susceptible  and  variable  temper  of  mind  possessed  by  Neba- 
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cbadneczar.  As  this  last  document  reaches  a  period  so  near  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  inasmnch  as  in  his  own  person  he  had  been  made  to  feel  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  haughtiness  and  ambition,  may  we  not  hope,  that  what  he 
expresses  in  4:  S4  (87)  continued  to  be  his  prevailing  sentiment  until  his 
death  ?  Many  recent  critics  are  fond  of  comparing  him  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  zealously  maintain,  that  the  author  of  the  *  romance  be- 
fore us  [book  of  Daniel],  intended  throughout  to  present  in  Nebuchadnezzar 
a  likeness  of  the  Syrian  tyrant'  On  this  assumption,  indeed,  much  of  their 
criticism  on  the  book  is  founded.  But  if  all  this  be  so,  what  an  egregious  fail- 
ure in  making  out  a  characteristic  similitude  !  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  man 
of  impulses,  of  strong  passions,  and  of  a  haughty  spinL  But  he  exhibited 
when  the  storm  of  passion  had  blown  over,  many  generous  impulses ;  as  we 
see  in  his  treatment  of  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Antiochus  was  indeed 
possessed  of  a  character  nearly  allied  to  the  bad  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's, 
although  on  a  much  lower  and  more  bestial  scale ;  to  this  he  superadded  his 
own  vulgar  and  swinish  habits ;  and  all  this  apparently  with  scarce  a  single 
virtue  to  redeem  him  iVom  the  lowest  infamy.  He  was  the  unrelenting  and 
insatiable  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism ;  while,  excepting  the  con- 
quest of  Judea,  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  provoked  by  the  treach- 
ery of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  and  excepting  the  usual  military  executions 
always  attendant  upon  the  subjugation  of  revolters  (Jer.  39:  5 — 7),  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  having  treated  the  Hebrew  exiles  with  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  severity  of  bondage,  in  all  cases  of  the  like  nature.  The  pro- 
moUon  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  important  offices  in  the  satrapy  of 
the  metropolis,  shows  that  the  king  had  no  particular  bitterness  of  feeling 
toward  the  Jewish  nation  aa  such.  The  declarations  which  he  made,  (in- 
cluding the  proclamation  before  us),  respecting  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
shows  that  his  mind  was  capable  of  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence,  and 
that  his  conscience  was  in  that  state  of  susceptibility,  that  he  could  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  majesty  of  holiness  and  truth.  In  all  these  respects,  how 
different  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  nna  (Dan.  11:  21),  i.  e.  despicable 
forelchf  who  crept  into  power  by  flattery  and  by  falsehood,  and  who,  when 
living,  was  commonly  surnamed  inifidvrig  (mad-man)  by  his  subjects,  instead 
of  inupapijg  (magnijicenty  Ulustrious)^  a  title  by  which  he  named  himself ! 
If  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  did  indeed  mean  to  hit  off  Ephiphanes 
in  the  sketch  that  he  has  given  us  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  one  of  ih^ 
most  unskilful  of  all  the  likeness-painters y  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  t^ 
form  an  acquaintance.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  touch  upon 
this  subject,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I  Ihall  close  here  this  train  of 
thought,  and  pass  to  the  contents  of  the  Proclamation. 

The  saiutatorj  part  of  this  communication  is  addressed  to  the  whole  empire,  which, 
in  the  usual  style  of  the  joriental  monarchs,  is  described  as  embracing  the  whole  earthi 
3: 31.  (4:  1 ).  The  king  states,  that  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  him,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  power  and  dominion  thereby  manifested,  have  led  him  to  make  the 
declaration  that  follows,  to  his  subjects,  vs.  32, 33.  (4:  2, 3).  Nebuchadnezzar  then  re- 
lates, that  he  had  a  dream  which  terrified  him,  and  that  all  the  Magi  being  summoned, 
to  interpret  it,  they  were  unable.  At  last  Daniel  came  in,  whom  he  recognized  as  en- 
dowed with  a  superior  knowledge,  and  to  whom  he  appealed  for  an  iaterpretation : 
4: 1—6  (4: 4—9).    He  gives  an  account  of  the  dream  to  Danielt.  vs^7— 15.  ( IQ— -19)« 
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Daniel,  recovering^  from  the  deep  impression  which  his  foreboding  thoughts  made  up- 
on him,  interprets  the  dream,  vs.  1 6 — 24  ( vs.  20 — 27 ).  Having  thus  related  the  dream, 
and  its  interpretation,  the  king  proceeds,  in  the  nsual  style  of  historical  narrative,  to 
tell  tlie  story  of  his  madness.  A  voice  from  heaven  announced  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  it  forthwith  followed.  After  wandering  for  some  time  in  this  state  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  taking  his  sustenance  with  tbem,  he  at  length  recovered  bin 
reason,  and  also  his  kingly  authority  and  splendor.  In  testimony  of  his  humility  and 
of  his  gratitude,  he  pnblishes  this  to  all  his  subjects ;  apparently  with  the  design,  that 
they  also  should  recognize  the  hand  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  all  these  events,  vs.  26 — 34. 
(vs.  29 — S7).  Under  the  guidance  of  an  overruling  ProTidence,  there  can  scarcely  be 
room  for  doubt  in  a  believing  mind,  that  all  this  was  deKi<;ned  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  Babylonians  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  particularly  to  render  them  kind 
and  respectful  toward  the  Hebrew  exiles  now  sojourning  with  them. 


Chap.  III.  81. 

(31 )  NcbuchadnerjEar  the  king  to  all  people,  notions,  and  tongues,  who  dwell  in  all 
the  earth  :  May  your  peace  be  multiplied  I 

"p-nM^ ,  Part  Peal  of  nsin ,  p.  68.  Par.  The  Qeri  gives  the  more  usual 
Chaldee  formi  y^^^^ ;  but  the  difference  is  merely  orthographic  —  I'i^'?^^ » 
the  suff.  state  of  nhit5  »  Heb.  oibi^  —  K»to^ ,  Fut.  Peal,  here  need  opto- 
Hvefy,  §  44.  3.  a. 

(32)  The  signs  And  wonders  which  God  most  high  has  wrought  in  me,  it  seemed 
good  in  my  view  to  declare. 

Kjr« ,  pi.  emph.  of  nK  —  Heb.  nix .  —  Kjrr?ri '  P^'  ^™P^-  ^^  ^*?  • 
In  Hebrew,  we  have  D'«rBi»!|  nink ;  in  the  N.  Test,  a^fuia  xat  rtgata ; 
both  in  the  same  way.  Signs  designates  not  the  ordinary  tokens  or  sym- 
bols of  common  eventSy^but  always,  when  employed  as  here,  something 
extraordinary  or  of  a  miraculous  nature.  Wonders  is  another  name  for 
the  same  events,  but  this  name  is  intended  to  designate  that  effect  on  the 
mind  which  ngns  produce.  Both  words  together  mean:  *  miraculous 
events  which  call  forth  wonder.'  —  "na?  es  apud  me.  The  speaker  refers 
to  the  changes  that  had  ta^en  place  in  regard  to  his  own  person.  —  k*^^9  , 
see  on  v.  26  above.  —  ^^^  >  prep,  with  plur.  form  and  suff.,  —>  ipcimop 
ftQocoinov  fAoVf  i.  e.  in  my  view.  —  rt^jnrt ,  Inf.  Aph.  of  fttjin ,  rn-^  for 
K^- ,  as  usual  in  this  book.  That  the  passionate  and  afterward  insane 
king  had  now  come  to  sober  reflection,  seems  plain  from  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts  and  views. 

(33 )  His  signs — how  great !  His  wonders — how  mighty  1  His  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  is  unto  generation  and  generation. 

"pa*nan ,  adj.  of  reduplicate  intensive  form  —■  very  great — In  in^  ^  txp , 
the  D9  here  marks  the  idea  of  with  in  respect  to  time,  and  so  it  is  equiva^ 
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lent  to  oar  word  during.  See  the  like  usage^  in  Dan.  7:  2.  Ps.  72: 5. 
Neb.  5:  18.  Ezra  1:  11.  So  in  the  Latin :  '<  Outnque  sole  et  luna,  sem- 
per Aratns  erit,"  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  1. 15. 16.  In  ascribing  an  eternal  king- 
dom to  6od|  Nebuchadnezzar  evidently  means  to  contrast  it  with  the 
mutable  and  perishing  nature  of  a  dominion  like  his  own. 


Chap.  IV. 

(1)1  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  ease  in  my  own  bouse,  and  flonrisbing  in  my  fialacc. 

n\o  9  participle  Peil,  Par.  p.  72,  or  participial  a^j*  from  nbd ,  desig- 
nating the  idea  of  freedom  from  all  that  could  disturb  or  annoy.  —  nvn , 
Ist  pcrs.  sing.  Peal,  from  M^rj .  —  139*1 ,  applied  to  trees,  designates  their 
fulness  of  sap  and  vigor  of  growth  ;  tropically  applied  to  persons,  it  means 
proeperouSffimruking^  fortunate  (as  we  say).  It  is  a  Pilel  form  of  19^ , 
used  here  as  an  adjective ;  oomp.  §  28.  C.  1 1.  This  statement  of  his  con- 
dition is  designed  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  his  subsequent  afflictions ; 
thus  rendering  his  chastisement  more  conspicuous. 

(2)  I  saw  a  dream,  and  it  terrified  me  ;  and  thougbts  upon  my  couch  and  visions 
of  my  head  agitated  me. 

I  taw  a  dreatnj  in  2: 1  dreamed  dreams.  The  difference  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  representation,  not  in  point  of  fact.  To  see,  in  dreams  or  prophetic 
ecstasy,  means  a  mental^  not  an  ocular ^  seeing.  I  saw  a  dream  «»  a  dream 
was  presented  to  my  mind,  i.  e.  to  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  eye.  — 
■^J^^TI*  for  '^H  suff.,  see  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  —  r^H-jn,  of  the  Pilpel  form, 
from  nnn ,  §  28.  b.  11.  —  Thoughts  upon  my  couch  designates  the  reflect 
tions  of  his  mind  upon  the  dream  afler  he  had  awaked.  These,  together 
with  the  dream  itself  (visions  ofmg  head)  troubled  him.  In  2: 28.  7: 1, 
tixn  -inn ,  as  here,  only  designates  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  a  dream. 
—  *«lbn3^^ ,  Pael  Put  with  suff.,  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  it  is  a  stronger  word  than 
^TTi ,  which  is  confined  to  terror  or  fear  ;  while  bra  expresses  the  agi- 
tation of  the  whole  man. 

(•3)  And  by  me  a  decree  was  made,  to  bring  before  me  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
Ion,  that  they  might  make  known  to  me  the  interpretation  of  the  dream. 

o^ip ,  Part  Peil  of  oito ,  —  nb^rtb ,  Aph.  Inf.  of  iby ,  with  a  epenthetic 
instead  of  Dagh.  f. ;  p.  30-2 ;  see  also  in  Lex.  —  bsb ,  b  before  the  Ace,  as 
oftentimes,  everywhere.  —  ''n ,  that^  in  order  that ;  Lex.  B.  2. — ^spnin*' , 
Aph.  Fnt.  of  Ti\  ;  with  n  pref.  retained,  p.  49.  5,  and  suff.  *'a|- ,  p.  58 
Bein.L 
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(4)  Then  came  in  the  sacred  scribes,  the  enchanters,  the  Chaldeans*  and  the 
logcrs,  and  I  told  the  dream  before  them  ;  but  the  interpretation  thereof  they  did  not 
make  known  to  me. 

y^hh:f ,  Part.  pi.  the  points  belong  to  the  Qeri  yi^ .  Better  to  adopt 
the  Kethibh,  omitting  Dagh.  f.,  and  read  1^^^9 »  which  is  the  usual  form 
in  this  book.  The  present  confusion  in  the  word  has  arisen  from  mixing 
two  modes  of  orthography  together.  —  The  CTialdecms  ;  see  on  2: 4 ;  and 
for  other  accompanying  words,  on  2: 2.  —  i«x ,  Part,  for  verb,  §  47. 1. 6^ 
here  in  the  sense  of  toldy  related.  —  •^5*]*'"^^  >  Part.  Aph.  of  rn*] ,  with  n  re- 
tained. 

(5)  And  at  last  came  Daniel  before  me,  whoso  name  is  Belteshazzar,  according  to 
t)ie  name  of  my  god,  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  \  and  I  told  the 
dreum  before  him. 

Yy^  Gresenius  (Lex.)  regards  as  a  mere  adj.  form,  in  the  sing. ;  bul 
others  consider  it  as  an  abridged  plur.  used  abstractlj,  and  with  an  ttdotr^ 
hial  sense.  Adjectives  of  such  a  form  are  rare ;  while  the  contracted  plur. 
>3  (so  Qeri  which  writes  "^yv^ )  for   y^    is  not  unfrequent ;     comp. 

yn^ » l*?^ »  r*^  y  1?^  >  *n^  *^«  ^^'  —  ^?  >  P^  o^  ^^?!  •  —  According  to 
the  name  of  my  gody  see  on  the  name  in  1:7.  After  giving  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Danielj  the  king,  in  order  to  specificate,  adds  the  name  by 
which  Daniel  was  ordinarily  known  to  his  subjects. — ^  wham  i$  the  tpirii 
of  the  holy  gods^  comp.  the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  2:  47.  S:  29. 
The  speaker  uses  his  accustomed  dialect.  He  was  a  polytheitt;  and  as 
such,hemight  consistently  speak  of  Ao/y  ^oc&,  even  where  he  ought  to 
have  said :  of  God  matt  holy.  But  of  such  a  Giod  the  mass  of  his  subjects 
knew  little  or  nothing ;  and  so  he  adopts  the  usual  manner  of  parlance 
in  respect  to  the  matter.  —  n^^K ,  1  pers.  sing.  Peal. 

(6)  Belteshazzar,  chief  overseer  of  the  sacred  scribes,  (for  I  know  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Iioly  gods  is  in  thee,  and  that  no  secret  is  tqp  difiioalt  for  thee),  as  to  the  visions 
of  my  dream  which  I  have  seen,  even  the  inter|)retation  of  the  same,  tell  me. 

K^aiann  n'n  ,  applied  to  Daniel  here,  shows  the  same  asage,  in  this  book, 
which  is  exhibited  in  2:  4,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  made  the  represen* 
tatives  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Magi ;  i.  e.  a  leading  or  influential  class  is 
named  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  In  2:  48,  Daniel  is  said  to 
be  ban  •^Ta'^arris  bs  T^sao^a*! ,  chief  overseer  over  aU  the  wise  men  ofBabsH 
Ian  ;  where  "^^"^sn  is  equivalent,  in  its  generic  meaning,  to  K^tta'in  in  our 
text  —  DdM ,  Part,  of  DSK ,  which  literally  means  toforcey  impdy  do  violence 
to.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  no  secret  thing  constrains  Daniel  to  re- 
linquish its  'explanation,  or  makes  such  explanation  troublesome  to  him 
or  difficult  —  Tell  me  the  visions  of  my  dream,  etc.,  seems,  at  first  view,  to 
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reqaire  of  Daniel  to  do  again  what  he  had  before  done,  viz.  to  tell  both  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation.  But  this  it  can  hardlj  mean  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  the  king  himself  proceeds  forthwith  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
the  dream.  We  seem  constrained,  therefore,  to  translate  thus :  ^As  to  the 
vidans  of  my  dream  . . .  even  the  interpretation  of  the  same,  tell  [me"]. 
The  1  before  vn^  is  explicative ;  as  e.  g.  in  v.  10,  C'^'^l?'] ,  even  a  holy  one^ 
and  often  so  elsewhere.  —  "iqk  ,  in  pause,  Imper. 


(7)  Ib  respect  then  to  the  Tisions  of  my  head  npon  my  conch  :  I  looked,  and  be- 
hold 1  there  was  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  its  height  was  very  great. 

'Vim ,  Nom.,  or  rather  Ace.  absolute,  in  which  1  connecUy  but  is  also 
a  trwmticn'fairticiB  that  may  well  be  represented  by  onr  word  then. 
TkB  vidom  of  my  head  are  the  same  here  as  the  visions  of  my  dream  in 
the  verse  above,  only  that  the  diction  is  derived  from  another  source,  viz. 
from  the  head  as  the  source  of  thought  and»  intelligence.  -^  n*^;}n  mn , 
Part  joined  with  the  verb  of  existence,  denoting  continued  action,  $  47. 
1.  a.  — ^bfit,  prob.  for  ^^m,  by  exdiange  of  b  and  *^,  which  is  not  un- 
common ;  see  Lex.  —  l^^^M ,  treSy  generic  in  Chaldee,  while  in  Hebrew 
libit  means  oak.  In  the  midst  of  the  earth  is  a  phrase  in  accordance  with 
the  language  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  address  to  the  nations  in  all  the  earthy 
3: 31.  Not  improbably  the  metropolis  of  Babylon  was  regarded  as  the 
middle  point  of  the  earth  ;  like  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  and  like  Jerusa- 
lem in  Palestine.  As  the  dream  took  place  in  the  palace  at  Babylon,  the 
tree  most  probably  appeared  to  be  near  there.  Kiaa ,  const,  of  ift  with  a , 
and  it  may  be  written  ii  or  KiA ,  without  any  variation  of  meaning.  — 
mn,  with  su£,  its  height  M'^ftb ,  more  intense  than  n*} ,  and  so  I  have 
transkted  it  very  great ;  for  the  form,  §  28.  b.  10. 

(8)  And  the  tree  became  great  and  waxed  mighty,  so  that  its  height  reached  to  the 
heflTens,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  tlie  end  of  all  the  earth. 

Txyy  and  C]pt;  are  both  verbs  intrans.  I  have  given  them  as  literal  a 
tianskition  as  oar  idiom  will  allow.  The  reader  must  not  make  adjectives 
of  them;  see  in  §  12.  2. 1.  —  For  md«*;  (Fut.),  see  on  v.  17.  —  Prnirnri 
aspeetus  efusy  its  aspect^  means  that  its  visibility  reached  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  or  (in  other  words)  it  was  visible^  etc  The  hyperbole,  in  this 
ease,  is  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  country.  Oriental 
oaage  employs  it,  beyond  all  example  in  the  western  languages.  See 
striking  instances  of  it,  in  Gen.  11:  4.  Deut  1:  28.  9: 1.  Ps.  57:  10, 11. 
107:  26.  Job  20:  6.  Comp.  Matt  11: 28.  Even  Herodotus  (II.  138)  has 
HMgea  oiQarofi^xea.  It  was  the  custom  at  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Peraian  courts,  to  speak  oi  the  empire  as  universal ;  just  as  is  now 
done  hi  dhina,  when  ^Ihe  loxd  of  the  world"  is  addressed.    In  the  more 
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chastened  style  of  the  west,  Nebachadnezzar  would  have  said^  that  the  tree 
was  verj  higb|  and  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

(9)  Its  foliage  was  goodly,  and  its  fruit  abundant,  and  there  was  food  for  all  upon 
it ;  under  it  the  beast  of  the  field  sought  shade ;  and  among  its  branches  did  the 
birds  of  the  air  find  lodging ;  and  by  it  was  all  flesh  supplied  with  food. 

n*"!)? ,  suff.  state  of  '^B? ,  its  foliage.  —  na^K ,  for  naK  from  nK ;  the 
Dagh.  f.  omitted  is  compensated  by  9  epenth.,  p.  SO.  e.  2.  —  lira ,  from 
')!it,  see  form  on  p.  83.  No.  5.  c.  4. —  K^bb,  emph.  form,  which  of 
course  develops  the  Dagh.  implied  in  the  i .  —  "^ninhtj ,  prep,  ninrj  with 
pL  suff. ;  p.  106.  2.  2.  —  ^^^n »  Aph.  fem.  Fdt,  ccauedy  i.  e.  procured 
shade ;  Fut  for  the  designation  of  what  is  hahitualy  (as  in  Hebrew). 
Winer  has  omitted  to  notice  this,  in  his  Grammar.  —  T\y^n ,  const,  form. 

—  •^n*''*??*  P^' ^^  5^?  w*^'*  *"ff*  —  VTTi^  ^^®  vowels  belong  to  the  Qe- 
ri  yy^^'i  3  pi.  fem.  of  PeaL  There  is  no  need  of  the  designed  cor- 
rection, for  "^nnx  is  of  the  common  gender.  Bead  therefore  l^'i^*^  •  — 
'^'nD:f  is  derived  by  Ges.  (in  Lex.)  from  noac ,  like  the  forms  in  §  28.  b.  7. 
Lengerke  prefers  the  ground-form  "ifix  or  -ids  ,  and  so  makes  Dagh.  to  be 
merely  euphonic  in  the  &  .  I  prefer  Uie  former  etymology.  —  I'^tn^ ,  It- 
taphal  (p.  69)  of  y^^ ,  vtere  provided  with  food.  For  the  use  of  three  Fur 
tures  here,  see  on  v.  18.  —  Mntoa ,  flesh  is  predicated  collectively  of  ani- 
mals (as  here),  as  well  as  of  men.  In  this  case,  the  animals  symbo- 
lize men,  and  so  the  verb  is  put  in  the  masc  plural.  The  oriental  dress, 
in  respect  to  hyperbole,  is  quite  manifest  here.  But  the  description  is 
poetically  and  tastefully  made  out. 

^0)  I  beheld,  in  the  visions  of  ray  head  upon  my  couch,  and  lo !  a  Watcher,  even 
.ft  holy  one,  came  down  from  heaven. 

The  repetition,  in  the  first  clause,  of  what  had  been  already  said  in  v.  7, 
probably  indicates  that  the  sequel  was  in  a  second  and  continuous  dream, 
wliich  took  place  soon  after  having  been  waked  by  the  first.  —  "1*^9 ,  a 
much  contested  word,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  whimsies. 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  them,  may  consult  Havemick  in  loc  I  prefer  a 
resort  to  a  more  direct'  method  of  investigation.  I  will  merely  state  the 
result  here.  That  the  appellation  here  is  a  mere  exchange  of  names, 
seems  plain  from  d:  25,  where  a  son  of  the  gods  designates  the  same 
personage  thai  is  called  RSK^^  his  angel  in  v.  28.  So  Polychronius 
(Comm.  in  loc.  in  edit.  Mali),  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  when  com- 
menting on  the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion :  "  Etq  is  a  Heb.  word, 
and  signifies  ivatchfulnessy  angeU'  Still  further  confirmation  of  the  view 
given  above  is  it,  that  in  Dan.  8: 13,  Gabriel  is  expressly  named  wrr^i 
just  as  1*129  is  here  said  to  be  v*^^B'  —  nno,  Part  act. ;  for  vowelB, 
see  §  12. 1.  c 
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Firak  <ft  all,  it  is  plain  that  this  expression,  in  the  month  of  a  polytheUiie 
speaker,  is  to  be  explained,  if  possible,  in  accordance  with  his  theosoph^. 
In  regard  to  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  stars,  was  originally  spread  over  all  middle  and  hither  Asia. 
Rhode,  in  his  learned  and  fundamental  investigation  of  Parsism,  (Die  heilige 
Sage  des  Zendvolks),  has  shown  beyond  fair  controversy,  at  least  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  preceded  the  empires  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, and  Persia ;  and  that  the  worship  just  mentioned,  pervaded,  at  an  early 
period,  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  of  Jemshid,  i.  e.  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ancient  Aria.  Subsequently  to  this,  each  empire  that  followed,  and 
each  country  of  any  considerable  eminence  and  extent,  engrailed  more  or 
less  of  idolatrous  rites  upon  the  original  nature-worHhip  of  Zoroaster.  So  it 
dearly  was  in  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  still,  we  find 
here  Uie  Magi^  an  order  of  priests  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  to  find  other  relics  of  the  more  ancient 
religion. 

The  Bnn-Dehesh,  a  commentary  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  contains  an  extract 
firom  it  which  shows  clearly  the  name  and  object  of  the  watchers^  in  the 
ancient  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  runs  thus :  "  Ormuzd  has  set  four  watchers 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  to  keep  their  eye  upon  the  host  of  stars. 
They  are  bound  to  keep  watch  over  the  hosts  of  celestial  stars.  One  stands 
here,  as  the  watcher  of  his  circle ;  the  other,  there.  He  has  placed  them  at 
such  and  such  posts,  as  watchers  over  such  and  such  a  circle  of  the  heavenly 
regions ;  and  this  by  his  own  power  and  might  . . .  Tashter  guards  the  east, 
Satevis  watches  the  west,  Yenant  the  south,  and  Haflorang  the  north." 
Rhode,  p.  267.  Zend-Avesta,  Bun-Dehesh,  II.  pp.  60, 61.  Now  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Babylonians  retained  the  worship  of  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  it 
seems  very  rational  to  suppose,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  here  alludes  to  those 
secondary  deities,  who  were  commissioned  by  superior  ones  to  watch  and  to 
oversee.  The  names  of  these,  as  given  above,  are  the  names  respectively  of 
four  of  the  planets  ;  each  of  which  was  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the 
Amshaepands  or  archangels  of  the  Zoroastrian  system.  They  ranked  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  were  undoubted  objects  of  Babylonian  worship- 
It  would  seem  that  Nebuchadnezzar  adds  the  epithet  O'^'n^ ,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  class  of  watchers  from  the  bad  ones ;  for  Ahriman,  the  evil 
genius  had  his  Archdevs  and  hb  Devs^  who  corresponded  in  rank  with  the 
Amshaspands  and  Izeds  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  who  watched  to  do  evil 
as  anxiously  bb  the  others  did  in  order  to  do  good.  Nebuchadnezzar  means 
then,  by  using  *^*«9 ,  to  designate  one  of  the  gods,  i.  e.  a  superior  or  spiritual 
being,  and  one  who  is  employed  as  a  watcher  and  messenger  of  the  highest 
deities,  which  he  calls  the  holy  gods^  whom,  as  supreme,  he  had  just  before 
mentioned.  That  the  word  "1*^9  in  itself  is  of  a  generic  meaning,  seems  quite 
probable  from  the  explanatory  I9*^^i?1 ,  which  is  in  apposition  and  exegetical; 
and  still  fnrther,  from  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  Liturgies  not  unfrequently 
employ  it  to  designate  archangels,  sometimes  Gabriel,  and  at  other  times 
the  evil  angels ;  i.  e.  it  designates  rank  or  station,  not  character.  So  the 
Dock  of  Enoch  employs  it  for  good  angels,  (e.  g.  in  ch.  xx.  it  is  said  of  the 
seven  archangels,  that  "  they  watch")  ;  and  for  evil  ones,  Enoch  1: 5.  10:11, 
18, 18,  et  aL  saepe ;  see  in  Crcs.  Thes.  p.  1006.  The  suggestion  that  1*^9  a^ 
Heb.  *r^ ,  aimctiif ,  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight 
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Lengerke  has  brooght  out  a  coacloBion  similar  to  the  one  just  stated,  Imt 
from  somewhat  different  premises.  He  fixes  upon  a  passage  in  Yesht  Far- 
yardin  (Zend.  A  v.  II.'  Garde  2S.  p.  267),  which  says,  in  respect  to  the  Amr 
shaspands :  "  O  that  the j  might  watch  over  souls  from  on  high !"  This  fidb 
in  with  what  is  said  above ;  but  being  merely  a  part  of  the  Zend-^ual  of 
prayers,  it  would  not  be  ao  likely  to  be  known  to  the  Babylonians  of  Nebur 
chadnezaar's  time,  as  the  more  general  principles  of  the  system  to  which  I 
have  made  an  appeal  It  may  serve,  however,  as  a  confirmation  oC  them* 
Nor  is  the  opinion,  which  I  have  ventured  to  give,  anything  new ;  although 
the  reasons  for  it,  in  part,  may  not  heretofore  have  been  produced.  Jerome 
(Comm.  in  loc.)  says :  '*  Theodotion  has  retained  the  word  cJjp  (*■  ^)t 
which  signifies  angeU^  because  they  always  too/cA,  and  are  in  readinesa  fo 
the  divine  commands."  This  would  be  sufficient  ground  among  Hebrews, 
with  their  views  of  angelology,  for  emp]o)ring  such  a  w<»d  to  designale  an- 
gels  1  but  still  we  find  no  example  of  it  in  actual  Heb.  usage.  Nebuohad* 
nezzar  had  reasons  different  from  those  of  the  Hebrews,  for  naming  his 
secondary  gods  watchen,  as  we  have  seen  above* 


(11)  He  cried  olood  and  spake  thus :  Cut  down  the  tree  and  lop  off  its  branches; 
strip  off  its  foliage,  and  scatter  abroad  its  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  fly  from  beneath  it,  and 
the  birds  from  its  branches. 

b*ii3 ,  with  itrength,  which,  when  applied  to  the  voice,  means  of  course 
aloucL —  q^Si,  Imper.Peal  of  n'lii .  This  is  applied  to/eStn^,  or  cutting  down 
the  tree.  —  ^xsg ,  Fael  Imper.  of  "^an?  ;  for  (-7)  in  the  second  syllable, 
see  §  12. 1.  h.  The  word  means  (as  we  express  it)  cUp  off,  lop  o^*— * 
ii'inK ,  Aph.  of  *m ,  (4*^r)8t  instead  of  the  normal  nnK ,  because  of  the 
final  n),  decumtj  strike  off,  or  strip  off,  appropriate  to  removing  the  foliage. 
—  !jn'i5  —  Heb.  nta ,  Pael  ("n  for  5  because  of  the  Resb),  scatter^  dSis- 
perse*  Applied  to  the  fruit,  it  means  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  appro- 
priated for  food,  as  before.  The  commands,  in  all  these  cases,  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  implied  attendant  retinue  of  the  watcher,  —  *7arj,  Fut.  Peal 
of  n^a.  The  beasts  and  birds  are  to  fee,  lest  the  fall  of  the  tree  should 
crush  them.  The  ruinous  state  of  the  tree  after  felling,  is  dearly  indi* 
cated ;  but  the  sequel  shows  that  its  utter  destruction  is  not  intended. 
The  imagery  employed  designates,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  wealth,  splen- 
dor, and  extensive  influence  or  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  veiy 
conspicuous  as  the  head  of  a  great  empire  and  had  dependants  almost 
without  number.    Of  all  these  appendages  he  was  to  be  deprived. 


(13)  But  its  roo^t^l^k  leave  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  chain  of  iron  and 
among  the  tender  herbage  of  the  field ;  and  with  the  dew  of  heaven  shall  it  be  bathed, 
and  with  the  beasts  shall  bo  its  portion  among  the  herbage  of  the  earth. 

*^n1iZ9no ,  q/*  its  roofs,  with  pL  suff.  from  t'yo.    The  root-trunk  meansy 
the  trunk  that  is  left  after  the  tree  is  felled,  which  is  attached  to  the  rooCi 
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that  bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  This  contains  a  germy  which  will  again 
sprout  up ;  comp.  rss^  in  Isa.  6: 13,  and  rn  in  Isa.  11: 1,  which  pre- 
sent the  same  idea.  —  The  chain  of  iron  and  brasSj  to  be  put  round  the 
tmnk,  seems  designed  to  preserve  it  from  being  opened  or  cracked  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  admit  moisture  which  would  rot  it.  There 
could  be  no  need  of  chaining  the  trunk  to  the  earth  in  order  to  secure  it, 
for  the  roots  made  it  fast  there.  I  do  not  understand  this,  moreover,  as 
symbolizing  the  chaining  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  madman,  but  merely 
as  a  token  of  the  care  with  which  the  germ  of  the  tree  would  be  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  all  besides.  See  the  interpretation  in 
Ts.  20—23.  —  MMr^'ia ,  em  ph.  of  Knn ;  some  editions  Hebraize  here, 
writing  M^pn  .  —  6fja ,  em  ph.  of  ia .  —  b^ ,  see  Lex.  under  Heb.  bbo . 

—  'aiax*^,,  Fnt  Ithpael,  with  the  n  in  tk  transposed  and  changed  to  d, 
f  10.  5.  b.  A  copious  bedewing,  or  (as  we  say)  bathing  with  deWy  is  natu* 
rally  meant  here ;  for  what  would  plunging  into  the  dew  mean  ?  —  Kninn^ 
emph.  of  tlT^n .  —  Its  portion  shall  be  among  the  herbage,  etc  ;  here  the 
writer  forsakes  his  symbol,  viz.  the  root-lrunky  and  speaks  appropriately 
only  of  that  which  the  symbol  represents,  viz.  the  person  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  during  his  madness,  was  to  feed  upon  the  herbage  of  the  field. 

—  n^bn ,  with  sufil,  from  the  rather  unusual  ground-form  pbn ,  §  28.  a.  2. 
The  difference  between  ntosj  and  MMn'n  is,  that  the  latter  means  fireshj 
green,  growing  herbage^  while  the  former  designates  the  generic  idea. 

(13)  His  heart  shall  be  changed  from  [that  of]  men,  and  the  heart  of  a  beast  shall 
be  given  to  him,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  him. 

In  other  words,  he  shall  lose  his  human  sympathies,  and  acquire  those 
of  the  brutes.  But  there  is  diversity  among  critics,  in  the  explanation 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Gesenius,  Rosenm.,  Winer,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  take  yq  in  MD3K  1« ,  in  a  privative  sense,  (which  is  frequent 
in  Hebrew),  and  give  the  meaning  thus :  Bis  heart  shall  be  changed  from 
that  which  is  humanj  i.  e.  from  being  the  heart  of  a  man.  Lengerke  con- 
tends, that  the  only  grammatical  sense  of  which  the  phrase  is  properly 
susceptible,  is  this,  viz.  his  heart  shall  be  changed  while  he  is  far  from  meny 
L  e.  when  he  is  driven  into  exile  among  the  beasts.  But  although  he  is 
Tery  confident  in  this  peculiar  view  of  the  passage,  it  seems  to  have 
something  of  the  vatsgop  nqotsqov  in  it ;  for  the  king's  change  of  heart 
was  the  occasion  of  his  fleeing  from  the  abodes  of  man,  not  an  event  that 
followed  after  he  had  gone  away.  Besides,  from  the  usage  of  this  book, 
the  verb  KJO,  associated  with  y^  ,  has  appropriately  the  meaning  divert 
sus  fuii  ab,  aUudesse,  mutari,  oomp.  Dan.  7:  8,  7, 19,  28,  24.  We  might 
therefore  well  translate  thus :  Cor  ejus  dioersumjiei  ah  humano.    In  the 
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versioQ  above,  I  have  expressed  the  first  clause  tbas :  HU  heart  thaUbe 
changed  from  [that  of]  men  ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Chaldee 
phrase  is  elliptical,  or  rather  bracbjlogical,  in  which  (as  oftentimes  in  the 
Hebrew)  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  noun  is  implied,  although  not  ex« 
pressed.  I  have  substituted  the  pronoun  for  it.  The  second  clause  makes 
the  sense  thus  given  altogether  clear.  In  k^^'^sk  ,  the  voweb  belong  to 
the  Qeri  Ml^aK ,  but  the  Kethibh  shows  a  not  improbable  Hebraiadng  fonD^ 
and  is  to  be  read  Mi^haM ,  as  also  in  v.  14.  Yet  since  vs.  22, 30,  support  the 
Qeri  here,  it  is  perhaps  orthographically  preferable.  —  "p'sn^*^ ,  Fut.  Pael  of 
Stjd ,  3  plur.  without  a  subject,  and  therefore  to  be  translated  pasdvebf^ 
§  49. 3.  h.  «-  3*^19?  >  Fu^  Ithpeal  of  nn'j ;  for  the  end-syllable  3%>-  see 
p.  49.  2.  —  l"»3'n:p ,  pi.  of  yra^ ,  which  shows  itself  (bj  the  Dagh.)  to  be  a 
derivate  of  tt9  ,  to  compute,  number,  etc.  Etymologically,  then,  it  would 
aeem  to  mean  a  con^mted  or  defined  time  or  season,  C.  B.  Michaelis, 
Ges.,  Bosenm.,  Winer,  Leng.,  and  nearly  all  the  critics  agree,  that  year 
is  the  probable  meaning ;  for  in  7:  25,  (and  so  *i|'i)s ,  a  kindred  form  in 
12:  7),  and  in  Apoc.  12:  14,  this  meaning  is  quite  certain;  comp.  here 
Tfli.  20, 22, 29,  where  yrs  is  connected  with  t)bn ,  to  pass  an  or  <wer.  But 
Q&vemick  comments  thus  on  Winer,  who  in  his  Heb.Lex.  says :  ^  Tern- 
pus  prop,  definitum,  hinc  annus  [sic !],  deinde  generatim  [?]  tempus!^ 
The  comments  are  contained  in  the  exclamation  and  interrogation  points, 
which  Hav.  has  inserted.  After  all,  he  is  obliged  to  concede  that  some 
definable  season  or  time  is  meant ;  only  he  says,  that  *  this  must  be  some 
astrobgieal  period.'  But  as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  the  original  speaker 
here,  but  only  i^lates  the  words  of  the  watcher ;  moreover,  since  *^'s  is 
elsewhere  employed  in  this  book  plainly  for  the  common  year ;  and 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  here  that  points  us  to  an  astrdogicol 
period,  or  enables  us  to  determine  what  it  is ;  I  do  not  well  see  how  we 
are  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  C.  B.  Michaelis  and  so  many  other  He- 
braists. —  ^"^^  9  <»^^  htm  or  upon  himy  the  prep,  b^  conveying  the 
adjunct  notion  of  something  which  is  burdensome  or  tratdflesome.  That 
the  number  seven^  in  this  case,  is  to  be  UteraUy  and  not  figuratively  un- 
derstood, seems  the  more  probable,  because  the  nature  of  the  case  easily 
admits  of  a  literal  construction.  Whatever  difficulties  our  present  lack  of 
historical  knowledge  may  throw  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  matter,  il 
cannot  alter  the  plain  and  obvious  exegesis  of  our  text  (These  difficoU 
ties  will  be  canvassed,  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter).  The  attempt, 
made  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  to  lessen  the  period  of  seven  years, 
by  adopting  the  Persian  mode  of  counting  years  by  their  half-yearly 
feasts*  and  so  making  six  months  equal  to  an  y^^ ,  stands  directly  op» 
posed  to  7:  25  and  12: 7.    The  phrase  finnyn  yyv^^  in  Est.  1: 13,  casta 
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DO  ligbt  on  the  expression  before  as,  since  it  applies  to  political  iimei 
and  State'oecurrencts,  (just  as  we  employ  the  word  timet  for  a  like  pur* 
pose),  and  not  to  defined  periods  of  time  proper ;  so  that  we  have  no 
parallel  for  the  sense  here  defended  bj  Ravemick. 

(U)  By  a  decision  of  the  Wscchers  is  the  decree,  and  a  coininand  of  the  holy  Ones 
ii  the  thing  required,  in  order  that  the  liring  may  know  that  the  most  High  is  ruler 
OTer  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  setteth  np 
over  it  the  humblest  of  men. 

Here  again  is  mach  controversy.  I  shall  not  detail  it,  bat  simply 
state  the  grounds  of  my  own  exegesis.  That  rnn  (const  st.)  means  de- 
anon,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  root  is  ^r^ ,  lit. 
seoore,  metaph.  decemere.  The  word  1*^*1*^9 ,  in  this  case  means  the  Ooun- 
cilo/ihe  weUcherSf  as  viewed  by  the  king,  i.  e.  this  king  relates  the  decree 
of  Heaven  in  language  accordant  with  his  own  views  of  theology.  The 
Amshaspands  were  the  associates  and  councillors  of  Ormuzd,  who  in- 
deed  was  only  primui  inter  paree^  in  an  emphatic  sense.  To  them  the 
actual  government  of  the  world  was  committed.  They  are  the  cvetBeenj 
the  watchen.  The  messenger,  although  only  one  of  them  (v.  10),  em^- 
ploys  the  united  authority  of  all  in  the  present  case,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  declaration. —  Q^^^y  decree^  see  Ezra  4: 17.  This  is  one  undoubted 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  one,  moreover,  which  is  altogether  appropriate 
here.  —  "vom,  command^  from  the  well  known  sense  of  *^^K,  to  com" 
ffumd,  in  the  Chald.  dialect. — I'^^'^^.g ,  the  same  here  as  in  v.  10,  tr^'nj^'y  *n*^9 , 
only  that  the  pi.  is  here  used,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  y^'^9  • 
The  holy  Omm  are  the  Watchers,  whose  united  council  have  determined 
on  the  humiliation  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  i<t;^^(^  3  emph*  of  K^^^ ,  requi- 
ntion,  demandy  referring,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  preceding  command 
given  in  V.  11,  to  cti/  dovm  the  tree,  etc  The  declaration  here  is,  that  the 
whole  sentence  of  humiliation,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  *i'^9 , 
Lei  a  single  watcher  (v.  10),  is  a  matter  decreed  and  fixed  upon  in  the 
ooancil  of  heaven.  —  '»^  n'na^  nr ,  lit.  tin/t7  the  circumstance  or  matter  ihai^ 
stronger  and  more  periphrastic  than  *^^n9  in  v.  *22,  but  in  substance  the 
lame  »-  untU  thai^  untiL  In  manner  it  resembles  the  "^^  ^?P~^a ,  which 
we  have  already  so  often  met  with.  -^  1  Wia^ ,  Fut.  of  sn^^ ,  §  6.  e.  2.  — 
K^^,  pi.  emph.  of  *^n,  the  livingy  means  men  in  general,  or  all  men. 
It  is  expressed  generically  here,  although  a  special  application  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  intended ;  for  so  Daniel  applies  it  in  the  sequeli  —  ts'^I^D , 
adj. form,  endowed vnthdaminiony  i.e.  ruler.  —  ^"^^^y  Qeri  tiK^?,  emph. 
<A  ^b,  see  on  3:  26.  —  «*^13X,  as  in  v.  13.  —  n|3r]'],  suff.  Fut.  Peal  of 
)n^,  for  suffl,  p.  58.  Rem.  1,  the  rq  being  fem.  and  »>  i*n9  (see  Far.  on 
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p.  84),  and  referring  to  n^ab^.  The  change  of  vowels  here  (-  for  -^ ) 
seems  to  depend  on  the  Gutt.  M. —  For  Q^^dM  bfei^,  as  indicating  the 
lowest  of  men,  see  §  58.  2.  —  ^t*^^?,>  the  vowels  belong  to  the  Qeri  nb9, 
which  gives  a  sing,  form  and  suffix,  contrary  to  usage  in  regard  to  this 
preposition,  which  with  a  suff.  has  a  phir.  form,  §  38.  2.  h.  It  should  be 
written  n*tbs[  which  is  a  contraction  of  vCfv^h'^ ,  see  Par.  2,  p.  35.  In  this 
last  clause  also  the  sentiment  is  generic,  not  being  applied  individaally, 
but  intended  to  show  that  God  can  elevate  to  dominion  the  lowest  of  men 
as  well  as  the  highest,  so  that  full  and  entire  power  and  dominion  belong 
to  him,  and  not  to  perishing  men. 

(15)  This  is  the  dream  which  I  king  Nebuchadnezzar  faw ;  and  do  thou.  Belie- 
shazzar,  declare  the  interpretation,  because  that  all  the  wise  men  of  my  kingdom  are 
not  able  to  make  known  to  me  the  interpretation  ;  but  tbon  art  able,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  gods  is  in  thee. 

nnsK  the  Kethibh  should  be  read,  which  the  Qeri  has  changed  to  the 
more  usual  l^9M ,  without  any  necessity ;  comp.  2  pers.  sing,  masc  in  the 
Praet.  of  Fael  and  Aphel,  Far.  p.  44,  which  have  a  like  ending  in  this 
person.  —  nrwi,  with  Qamets  in  pause.  —  T'ba;; ,  Part  pi. — •^anwin^ , 
Inf.  with  suff.  p.  56.  e.  The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  etc.,  shows  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar retains  his  customary  diction  in  speaking  of  superior  beings. 

(16)  Then  Daniel,  whose  name  is  Bcltcshazzar,  was  stricken  with  astonishment, 
for  a  moment,  and  his  thoughts  agitated  him  ;  the  king  answered  and  »>aid  :  L<'t  not 
the  dream  and  the  interpretation  agitate  thee !  Bcltesliazzar  answered  oiid  snid : 
Let  the  dream  be  to  those  who  hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  of  it  to  thine  enemies. 

The  repetition  of  the  name  of  Beheshazzar,  which  is  here  made  by  the 

king,  accords  with  his  description  of  Daniel  in  v.  5.  above cr "rrK , 

Ithpoal  of  Q^^,  §  14.  1.  1,  corresponding  with  the  Ilithpoal  of  the  Ileb. 
from  verbs  rb .  For  the  exchan^ge  of  x^  and  n ,  see  §  10. 5.  &.  For  the  first 
syllable  with  Seghol,  see  §  12.  1.  5,  comp.  §  25.  2.  It  is  Syriasm.  — 
nrisi,  prop,  an  intensive  form,  §  28.  h,  G,  the  Dugh.  f.  being  omitted  in  th«  9, 
of  course  the  preceding  vowel  is  prolonged.  The  emph.  form  is  T\T\y^ . 
As  K^^  means  to  look,  so  this  derivate  means  a  look,  a  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  accordingly.  I  have  rendered  it  moment. 
Our  English  version  here  (hour)  mistakes  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  thus  states  what  seems  to  be  very  improbable.  —  Knn  ««  our  Eng- 
lish indef.  article  a  ;  and  often  so  in  Chald.  and  in  the  later  Hebrew.  — 
'^rp^r'n  {rdryo-no-hi) ,  pi.  suff.  of  'ji''?'^*  The  root  nr^^  has  for  its  lead- 
ing sense,  to  desire,  will,  vnsh,  purpose ;  but  a  secondary  sense  appears 
plainly  to  be  that  of  thinking,  reflection,  cogitation.  Evidently  desire  or  unQ 
would  be  inappropriate  in  our  text.  —  s^S^n^"] ,  Fut  Fael  with  suff. 
For  suff.,  see  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  —  K'n^^D,  with  vowels  for  the  Qeri  rnctt, 
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i.  e.  tli6  Qdri  adopti  the  Miflls  form  which  ooeon  in  the  sequel  of  the 
▼erae;  while  the  Eethibh  retains  the  absolate  emph.  form,  which  ie 
equallj  welL  —  ^vm ,  eontraot  for  ^n*i^  ,  a  participial  firom  Viya ,  mean* 
ing  my  lord,  A  marginal  reading  bids  us  write  '^ya ,  and  the  vowels  in 
the  text  belong  to  this  latter  form.  But  the  emendation,  although  feasi- 
ble, 18  nnadvisablcy  since  the  dropping  of  the  K  obscures  the  etymology. 
— T^siD!^ ,  pL  Fart.  pres.  with  pi.  suff.,  (hnn  R31^  ;  for  suffl,  p.  85.  Par.  2.* 
—  ^^!Pb,  pi.  of  15  with  suff 

The  astonishment  of  Daniel,  (not  for  an  Aot/r,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered Nebuchadnezzar  very  impatient,  but  for  a  mament)^  was  evidently 
the  result  of  his  consciousness,  as  soon  as  the  dream  was  fully  related,  of 
the  interpretation  which  must  be  given  to  it  His  complaisance,  kind 
feeling,  and  fidelity  to  the  truth,  are  equally  conspicuous  in  his  answer. 
Comity  led  him  to  say,  (what  at  the  moment  he  undoubtedly  felt) :  Ld 
the  dream  be  to  those  that  hate  thee,  etc !  Sympathy  for  the  king  who  had 
bestowed  so  much  honor  and  kindness  upon  him,  was  a  very  natural  and 
commendable  feeling.  What  he  means  to  say,  may  be  thus  expressed : 
'  I  would  that  what  this  dream  indicates,  might  fall  rather.upon  your  eni^ 
mies  than  on  yourself!'  The  king  on  his  part  is  kind  and  condescend- 
ing. He  encourages  his  pale  and  trembling  minister  to  go  on  with  the 
interpretation  assigned  to  him,  be  it  what  it  may.  He  summoned  reso- 
lution to  give  such  a  command,  even  after  he  saw  the  agitation  of  Daniel, 
when  the  narration  of  the  dream  had  been  completed.  Doubtless  the  forw 
mer  experience  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  to  the  prophetic  power  of  Daniel^ 
must  have  inspired  him  with  respect  for  the  man ;  and  hence  his  lenient 
treatment  of  him. 

(17)  As  to  the  tree  which  thon  sawest,  which  hectme  great,  and  waxed  mighty, 
fo  that  its  height  reached  to  the  heaTens,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  all  the  earth ; 

I  have  made  the  English  oonstruoUon  of  the  sentence  to  accord  with 
the  Chaldee.  K9b^  is  absolute,  and  I'iil  ro*^  **^  is  mere  specification  of 
particulars  belonging  to  it,  i.  e.  exegetical  apposition,  which  is  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  and  also  through  v.  18.  —  kd^*;,  ve- 
mit,  advemt^  eametOj  reached.  It  has  a  Fui.  form,  which  indicates  that  the 
\  at  the  beginning  of  the  daase  is  conditional,  viz.  thtdy  eo  thatf  §  44  4 
^piniTn,  see  on  v.  8. 

(18)  And  its  foliage  was  goodly,  ft^  fruit  abttndant,  and  food  for  all  was  upon  it ; 
mder  it  dwelt  thft  iMastof  the  fields  and  among  iu  bonghs  the  birds  of  the  air  fooad 
lodging; 

^  Itt  the  copy  of  the  Qramm.  which  is  before  me,  the  ?|*«**  taff.  is  wllfaoat  Us 
t«rwel  (  )  I  wtfQh  shMld  be  sappUed. 

10 
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See  ▼.  9  above.  —  *^1'y^.9  in  the  Fot  and  \9ad^.  Fat  fem.  pL  ('^'^Ki  be- 
ing of  the  common  gender)  eeem  to  be  used  like  the  Hebrew  Future,  to 
designate  action  habitual,  i.  e.  they  are  real  Anperfects. 

( 1 9)Thoa  art  he,0  king,who  hnst  become  great  and  waxed  might j,  and  thy  greatne§t 
hath  increased  and  reached  to  the  heavens,  and  thy  dominion  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  apodosis  of  the  sentence,  which  begins  with  v.  17  and  compnses 
V.  18,  begins  with  this  verse.  —  n'^n^ ,  Qeri  nn^ ,  a  possible  but  not 
usual  orthography.  The  true  form  is  the  Kethibh,  which  should  be  writ- 
ten Pj*;?";.  —  Pl*?Bf!>  ^  P^^^-  ®^  ^i^^^t*  —  '^^T*  ^  ^^^'  ^^  ^?T*  —  '^^?» 

8  fem.  Peal,  for  na^a ,  i.  e.  Peal  3d  fern,  is  pointed  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  ending  of  the  same  person  in  all  the  derived  conjugations  ;  see 
in  Par.  p.  72.  The  Oriental  court-style  is  sufficiently  evident  in  this 
verse,  as  often  elsewhere.  Faithfulness  to  the  truth  in  Daniel  did  not 
require  him  to  break  through  all  the  usual  forms  of  courtesy,  as  to  the 
manner  of  communicating  it 

(20)  And  that  the  king  saw  a  Watcher,  even  a  Holy  One,  descending  from  heaven, 
who  said :  Cot  down  the  tree  and  destroy  it ;  yet  leave  the  root-trunk  in  the  earth, 
and  with  a  chain  of  iron  and  brass,  among  the  tender  herhage  of  the  fiehl ;  and  with 
the  dew  of  heaven  shall  it  be  bathed,  and  with  the  beast  of  the  field  shall  be  bis  por- 
tion, until  seven  times  shall  pass  over  him. 

See  on  vs.  12, 13  above.  —  nro,  Part.  §  12.  1.  c.  —  -^mian.  Pad 
Imper.  with  suif.  p.  84.  Par.  2.  The  last  clause  forsakes  the  symbol,  and 
introduces  the  person  signified  by  it ;  see  on  v.  12. 

(21 )  This  is  the  interpretation,  O  king ;  and  it  is  a  decree  of  the  most  High,  which 
oomea  upon  my  lord  the  king. 

Comp.  in  v.  14,  for  the  language.  —  n^^ ,  see  in  v.  19.  —  *^x*^Q ,  as 
in  V.  16. —  In  Daniel's  mouth  the  decree  is  no  longer  called  a  decree  of 
the  watchen,  but  of  the  most  high  God.  Each  party  represents  the  mat- 
ter, in  a  manner  which  accords  with  his  own  theology. 

(22)  Thou  shalt  be  driven  from  men,  and  with  the  beast  of  the  field  shall  be  thy 
dwelling,  and  herbage  shall  they  give  thee  for  food  as  the  oxen,  and  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  shall  they  bathe  thee ;  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  shalt 
know  that  the  most  High  is  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever he  may  please. 

7|b ,  Acc  —  YV!^  without  any  Nom.,  and  therefore  to  be  rendered 
passivdgy  as  in  the  version.  Lit.  Theg  shaU  drive  thee  away^  §  49.  3.  h.  — 
Kjnb,  see  on  2:  20.  —  ^"nh^ ,  deriv.  of  ^fCHj  with  suff.  —  ^w^,  i,  e. 
like  [the  herbage]  of  the  oxen ;  see  v.  13,  where  is  a  like  ellipsis  af- 
ter ^t;  .  —  l'119'O';  y  Pael  Fut. ;  l^TjaxQ ,  pL  Part  both  without  a  subject. 
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and  therefore  they  might  be  rendered  poMnvdy  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
▼erse.  But  in  these  last  cases,  our  idiom  does  not  forbid  a  literal  ver« 
sion  with  an  indefinite  Nominative.  —  man*^ ,  see  on  y.  14 

(S3)  And  that  they  coirnnandcd  to  let  Blone  the  root-trnnk  of  the  tree,  thy  king* 
dom  is  estahlished  for  thee,  from  the  time  when  thon  shalt  know  that  the  Heavens 
bear  rule. 

K^j2 ,  adj.  fem.  of  ojg .  —  "^^ ,  like  "^w ,  is  often  used  in  respect  to  a 
point  of  iime=^fffhen. —  ir)4w ,  written  defective  in  the  final  syllable,  in  — 
for  ytt]  — .  ffeaveru  do  rule  expresses  the  dominion  of  the  Godhead, 
and  is  a  phrase  nowhere  used  in  the  O.  Test.,  except  in  this  book  ;  bu^ 
in  the  N.  Test,  and  among  the  Rabbins,  it  is  very  common.  So  in  the 
heathen  writers.  It  seems  to  be  employed  partly  in  accommodation  to 
the  Chaldee  diction,  e.  g.  the  watchert,  the  holy  OneSy  etc  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  brachylogy  here,  and  as  being  equivalent  to  the  heavenly Powert. 
In  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  designed  to  signify  what 
it  might  do  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pctni,  who  would  employ  it  in  a  kind  of 
literal  way. 

(24)  Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my  counsel  seem  good  to  thee,  and  so  break  off  thy  sin 
br  ri^teonsness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  if  perhaps  there 
may  be  a  prolongation  of  thy  prosperity. 

la^p ,  suff.  St  of  'rf^'9  caunseL  —  tf'^b^ ,  which  the  Qeri  wrongly 
changes  to  *T(y9 .  It  is  stronger  than  h  simply  would  be  her^  i.  e.  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  king's  mind  than  '^b 
would  designate.  —  !C?^  *  ^^^S*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^T7,  i  ^  derivate  of  Mijn  to 
sin, —  ^;55  pi.  suff.  emph.,  for  the  more  normal  ?|n^J?;  in  the  for- 
mer, n  with  a  I>agh.f.  after  it  stands  in  lieu  of  the  i  in  the  latter;  but  this 
divenity  is  merely  orthographic.  The  sing,  is  K^i9 ,  fem.  (sometimes 
written  K^i9  )  ;  the  pL  abs.  'would  be  "{vr ,  lit  perversities,  —  inp  Inf. 
nominasoens  of  isn  . —  *)799,  in  pause,  pi.  Fart  Peil  of  n99,  p.  91. 
Par.  Vn.  —  72  f  iff  if  perhaps  ;  comp.  si  aga  in  Acts  8:  22.  — 
—  "^nbib  the  suffl  state  of  nnbi^ ,  lit  tranquiUity,  safety y  and  so  prosperity, 
as  translated  above.  Many  critics  render  t^^'^^ca  by  ahns  or  kindness  ; 
which  sense  indeed  the  word  has  among  the  Talmudists  and  the  Rabbins, 
and  also  in  the  Samaritan.  Ges.  (in  Lex.)  so  translates  it,  in  the  present 
ease.  In  Heb.  it  sometimes  means  liberality,  kindness  ;  but  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  it  stands  as  the  opposite  of  "^^^rt ,  which  does  not  mean 
avarice  or  rcqnne,  but  is  more  generic.  I  have  given  it,  therefore,  an 
appropriate  meaning  in  the  version  above. 

The  sum  of  what  Daniel  says  in  this  verse,  is,  that  although  the  sen- 
tence of  chastisement  has  gone  forth,  still  a  speedy  and  thorough  repent- 
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anoe  and  change  of  condact  may  perhaps  avert  it  With  the  Hebrem 
in  general  he  might  well  believe  in  this.  The  threatening  <^  Jonah  to 
the  Ninevites  was  averted,  Jonah  3: 10.  Hezekiah's  predicted  death  was 
averted  bj  prayer,  2  K.  20: 1 — 5.  See  a  full  declaration  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  government,  in  Jer.  18:  7,  8 ;  and  the  like  elsewhere, 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Daniel,  with  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  king, 
opens  before  him  a  probable  way  of  escape  from  the  threatenings,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  medium  of  communication.  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
probable,  that  by  7\X^^^T  he  means  to  designate  the  capricious  and  tyran- 
nical behaviour  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  some  occasions,  when  he  fell  into 
a  rage ;  perhaps  also  to  remind  him  of  the  heavy  hand  that  presa^  on  all 
the  captives  whom  he  had  led  into  exile.  Daniel  however  does  not  name 
the  Jews  in  particular ;  for  he  might  apprehend  that  the  king  would  deem 
him  selfish  or  partial,  if  be  should  openly  plead  their  cause.  Still,  that 
*l737  afflicted^  oppressed,  had  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  the  case  of  his 
unhappy  countrymen,  seems  quite  probable.  It  was  a  deed  both  of  be- 
nevolence and  of  patriotism,  to  attempt  to  soften  the  king's  mind  in  re- 
spect to  all  who  were  hardly  dealt  by. 

(25)  The  whole  came  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king. 

kVs  ,  emph. «—  Heb.  Van  ,  the  whole. 

Vs.  25 — 30  narrate  in  the  third  person ;  seemingly  as  if  the  writer 
himself  had  broken  in  upon  the  course  of  the  king's  prodamation  bj  his 
own  narrative.  Lengerke  and  others  accuse  the  writer  here  of  forget- 
ting himself;  and,  afler  a  period  of  alleged  absence  of  mind,  they  de- 
scribe him  as  coming  to  his  recollection  again  in  v.  31,  and  then  employ- 
ing, as  at  the  outset,  the^s^  person.  Lengerke  has  a  very  long  note  to 
enforce  this  view,  adorned  with  his  usual  ( I  ?  ).  Havem.  and  Hengstenb^ 
in  different  ways,  had  sedulously  endeavored  to  clear  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion from  the  alleged  difficulty ;  and  against  them  his  remarks  are  di- 
rected. A  simple  solution,  indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  fallen  upon. 
It  lies,  as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  in  two  things,  viz.  (1)  In  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Orientals  are  wont  to  change  persons,  where  the  same 
individual  is  spoken  of;  e.  g.  from  ih^Jirst  person  to  the  third,  Prov.  8: 
17  (Kethibh),  ^  /love  them  who  love  her""  [me] ;  Judg.  16: 18  (Eethibh), 
<<  Delilah  . . .  said :  Come  hither  now,  for  he  [Samson]  has  told  his  whole 
heart  to  her"  [to  me] ;  1  K.  1:  33,  <«  The  king  said  to  them :  Take  with 
you  the  servants  of  your  master^'  [i.  e.  of  me]  ^  Est.  8:  8,  ^  And  the  king 
said  . . .  Write  ye  ...  in  the  name  of  the  king'*  [L  e.  in  my  oame].  So 
also  in  Isa.  44:  24  seq.  42:  24;  oomp.  Job  12:  4.  13:  27,  28.  The  like 
exchange  between  the  2d  and  3d  persons  is  still  more  frequent     But, 
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(2)  The  tenor  of  narration  looks  as  if  the  king,  in  his  proclamation,  did 
not  intend  to  present  himself  as  retaining  the  same  rank  and  stcmding, 
daring  his  mania,  that  he  assumes  everywhere  else.  He  narrates  occur- 
rences which  befel  him,  as  he  would  those  which  respected  a  third  per- 
son. So  Manrer;  and  so,  (for  the  reason  first  given  above),  Bosenmijl- 
ler.  In  short,  this  whole  matter,  which  Lengerke  molds  into  a  shape 
that  will  favor  the  late  composition  of  the  book,  may  well  be  concluded  in 
the  words  of  Maurer :  "  Oitra  necessitaiemy  Lengerke  non  regem,  sed 
Bcriptorem  sui  oblitum,  hie  loqui  existimat"  We  cannot,  indeed,  compare 
this  case  with  that  of  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  Cesar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, (who  employ  the  third  person),  because  each  of  them  employs 
this  person  eonstcmtly.  It  is  the  change^  in  this  case,  irom  the  first  person 
to  the  Hdrdj  in  the  same  dbcourse,  whicb  creates  embarrassment  But 
as  this*change  or  use  of  the  third  person  is  strictly  limited  to  the  history 
of  the  king's  actual  madness,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  design^  and 
not  of  mere  forgetfulness. 

(26)  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  was  walking  upon  the  royal  palace  of  Baby> 
Ion. 

ra;^b ,  in  some  Codd.  nzc^b ,  rightly,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  lat- 
ter form  in  1:  2,  15.  2:  42 ;  for  the  (-7)  is  immutable.  The  form  in  the 
Kethibh  must,  if  correct,  come  from  nx{3 .  —  *nto  *fnn ,  twelve^  see  Par. 
masc.  on  p.  102.  —  Krnab^  ba^^rr  by ,  lit.  upon  the  palace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  meaning  is  given  in  the  version  above.  So  it  is  said  of  David, 
2  Sam.  11:  2,  that  ^  he  arose  from  off  his  bed,  and  walked  upon  the  roof 
of  the  bouse  of  the  king."  Both  expressions  are  easily  explained.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  East  are  fiatj  and  during  the  warm  weather 
they  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  night-season. 
But  Bertholdt  and  Lengerke  find  here  again  the  marks  of  composition 
by  a  foreigner ;  for  no  one,  writing  at  Babylon,  as  they  aver,  would  think 
of  saying  what  every  body  knew,  viz.  that  the  king's  palace  teas  in  Babylon, 
Of  coarse  the  usual  ( I )  is  appended  to  a  recital  of  Hengstenberg's  de- 
fence of  the  phrase.  But  I  may  beg  leave  to  ask :  Had  Nebuchadnezzar 
only  one  palace  ?  Had  he  not,  like  all  oriental  kings  of  that  time,  palaces 
in  di£ferent  places  of  his  dominions  ?  And  if  so,  is  there  anything  sus- 
picions in  the  fact,  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  or  rather,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  proclamation,  should  name  specifically  to  the  people  of  his 
empire  the  exact  place  where  his  misfortune  came  upon  him  ? 

(27)  The  king  spake  and  said :  Is  not  this  the  same  great  Babylon,  which  I  hare 
bnilt  for  a  habitation  of  royalty,  by  my  mighty  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  glory  ? 

ray,  Part,  to  commence  a  discourse  or  address;  spake  is  the  nearest 

10« 
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word  we  have  in  English  lor  such  a  case.  The  king  is  speaking  within 
himself,  so  that  we  cannot  translate  by  addreised.  -^^  JK'^n.'*  ait^^  the 
$ame^  the  vety,  §  43. 6.  b. — xnf "?  9  enxph..fein.  of  y^  —  m-^  •  <>  •  "^^ »  whiei> 

—  nn*^^n ,  first  pen.  sing,  with  suff.  .t^ ,  from  Ks:^ .  —  The  normal  form 
would  seem  to  be  nn*^:^ ,  see  Feal,  p.  72 ;  but  in  this  ease  the  analogy 
of  the  2d  pen.  sing,  is  followed,  a  case  whioh  Winer  &ils  .to  notice.  — 
cb^  ->  nnabs ,  §  31. 1.  >-  C)^a ,  in  some  Codd.  C)'pna  (the  usual  form), 
in  others  Cipna ;  all  of  wiiich  are  conformable  to  the  Chaldee  idicMn.  If 
the  Kethibh  is  correct,  the  (-)  is  immutable,  and  so  it  remains  in  the 
oonst.  state.  This  word,  joined  with  *^aDn  (lit  might  of  my  ttrengtk)^ 
conveys  the  idea  given  in  the  version.  —  *^pi ,  (Codd.  al.  ^^"^b ,  with 
Qamets  immutable),  in  its  literal  meaning,  designates  what  is  prectam  ; 
honor  is  a  secondary  and  derivate  meaning,  but  not  an  unirequent  one. 

—  *nnn ,  my  glory,  I  understand  as  pertainiiig  to  the  splendor. of  his  own 
condition,  and  of  all  things  about  him.  In  other  words,  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  the  Babylonish  structures  would  redound  to  the  honor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  who  erected  them. 

That  the  language  here  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  is  in  good  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  despots  like  him,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
comp.  Isa.  10:  13.  14:  IS,  14.  86:  18 — 20.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested, 
that  *  the  writer  of  the  book  here  betrays  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  faeia, 
inasmuch  as  Babylon  was  built  long  before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.' 
It  was  so,  in  truth,  if  we  mean  by  built  merely  the  founding  of  a  city ;  for  its 
first  origin  goes  back  to  the  mighty  hunter,  Nimrod,  Gen.  10:  9,  10.  Cte- 
sias,  (in  Diod.  Sic.  11.  7  seq.),  has  given  us  a  very  protracted  account  of  its 
magnificent  structures,  and  ascribes  them,  with  only  one  exception,  (the 
hanging  gardens,  ib.  §  10),  to  >the  famous  and  fabled  Assyrian  Semiramis. 
Whoever  or  whatever  she  was,  the  probability  that  she  did  all  which  Cte- 
sias  ascribes  to  her,  nay  even  the  possibility,  is  out  of  all  question ;  as  every 
intelligent  reader  may  easily  see  for  himself  by  reading  the  narration  in  Dio- 
dorus.  That  Babylon,  however,  was  a  large  city  before  the  time  of  Nebn- 
chadnezzar,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  as  Babylonia  had  become  an  inde^ 
pendent  province  or  kingdom  only  a  few  years  before  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, beyond  a  question  the  ci^  of  Babylon  itself,  before  ^bis  last  period, 
was  much  iuferior  both  in  size  and  splendor  to  what  it  became  under  the 
fostering  care  of  its  mightiest  king.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  from 
his  predatory  expedition  into  Asia  Bf  inor  and  £gypt,  richly  laden  with 
spoils,  Berosas  says,  that  "  he  built  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  adorned  other 
structures  with  great  profusion;  .moreover,  that  which  was  from  ancient 
times  a  city,  he  made  another  city  by  bis  munificence,  building  it  anew  f 
Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  IL  IX.  1.  With  this  account  we 
may  easily  reconcile  what  Herodotus  says  of  Uus  city.  Thejudgmentof  GS.O. 
Mliller  (Handb.  der  Archaeol.  etc.  s.  265)  seems  worthy  of  confidence  here, 
for  he  was  no  ordinary  critic :  "  We  decidedly  prefer  the  history  of  Berosus, 
drawn  from  the  archives  [of  the  temple  of  Belus],  respecting  the  origin  of  these 
structures,  to  the  fablesin  C^as,  imdDiodorus,  wbichiiiest  ini>aii:fton  thejpppn- 
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kr  »ppeIl«tioii  {SmiramU-morkt)  fm'  all  the  great  works  of  the  Eaat"  When 
cor  text  applies  the  verb  hjf  to  what  waa  done  by  Nebnchadneasar,  tlas  word 
ii  to  be  taken  in  a  senie  diat  la  by  no  meana  unfreqoent,  via.  that  of  restoT' 
ing,  renewing^  quasi  rebuilding ;  see  Ges.  Lex.  S^^ ,  Na  2.  It  is  even  eiL- 
tended  to  the  mere  fortifying  of  a  city,  1  K.  15: 17.  It  was  not  a  mere 
onply  'boast,  then,  on  the  part  of  Nebochadneacar  that  he  had  made  Baby- 
lon great  and  splendid.  Bat  the  haughty  •spirit  «dth  which  he  uttered  ^his 
■elf-fintttlations,  was  the  signal  for  the  divine  displeasure  to  light  upon  him. 
M  to  Babylon  itself,  the  Heb.  Scriptures  frequently  mention  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  regard  to  its 
msgnificence,  is  not  overstrained ;  comp.  Isa.  18:  19.  14:  4.  47:  6,  7 ;  to 
wl^h  add  Rev.  16:  19.  14:  8.  Pausantas  oalls  it  ^the  greatest  city  on 
which  the  suh  looks  down ;"  and  Strabo  (Lib.  XVI.)  says,  that «« one  might 
apply  to  it  the  verse.:  The  freat  aly  is  a  gre<U  deurt,'*  probably  in  refer- 
ence to  its  vast  extent  (not  its  desolation),  in  which  one  might  lose  himself. 
The  mighty  power  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ascribes  to  himself  in  building 
the  city,  doubtless  refers  to  the  vast  numbers  of  men  at  his  disposal,  who 
ttost  have  been  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  irozk. 

(iS)  While  the  word  was  yet  in  the  month  of  the  king,  a  voice  came  down  from 
besTen :  To  thee  is  it  said,  O  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  kingdom  departeth  from  thee. 

Hh  AB,  €ame4mm;  ^  of  the  toord  of  the  Lord  iu  Isiu  .9:  7.  The 
design  <if  employing  (this  verb  is  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the 
inessage  came,  i.  e.  from  above  or  from  heaven.  So  Hohammed  empkjs 
theiike  verb,  when  speaking  of  his  pretended  revelations  in  the  Koran. 
— TT*^)  lit.  (^4ey,  butas  no  subject  of  the  Fart  is  indicated,  I  ha;re 
rendered  iipauwe^y  as  in  general  it  should  be  Tendered  in  such  cases, 
f  49. 3.  & — n^s;,  S  fem.  of  m;?.— *?^,  is,  ii[hen  it  takes  n suffia^, in- 
serts a  Dagb.  f.  before  it,  §  38.  2.  note.  licngerk^  suggests,  that  b^ore 
TnQM  (Fart.  pL  indef.  and  aopamve)  the  usual  ^fmi  should  be  st^pplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  is  erroneous  as  to  the  Chaldee  gram- 
mar and  usage,  for  this  word  is  no  Chaldee  Inf.  (which  is  "^QKTa).  If  the 
bll  construction  were  expressed,  it  would  be  so  by  another  participle ; 
eomp.  in  y.  27.  But  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  Doubtless  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  means  to  refer  the  voice  to  the  Watcher  (v.  10),  whom  he  had 
before  seen  to  descend  from  heaven. 

U9)  Andifrom  men  shall  thou  be  driven  ont,  and  with  the  beast  pf  the  field  shall 
be  thy  dwelling  *,  herbi^  shall  be  given  thee  to  eat,  like  the  oxen }  and  seven  times 
sball  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Most  High  is  ruler  over  the  king- 
dom of  men,  and  that  he  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth. 

1^%.9  lit.  thfiy  shaU  drive  out  or  .ea^4  and  so  the  Fart  governs  the 
Ace.  ij^  •  In  rendering  the  Fart  (impersonal)  passive^,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  forsake  (he  Heb.  mode  of  oonstructing  the  clause.  For  the 
nst  of  the  itevse,  sep  on  vs.  ,12 — 1^ 
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(30)  At  that  very  moment,  the  declaration  respecting  Nebachadneszar  was  accom- 
plished, and  from  among  men  was  he  driven  ont,  and  herbage  did  he  eat  like  the 
oxen,  and  by  the  dew  of  hearen  was  he  bathed,  until  his  hair  grew  like  [that  of]  the 
eagles,  and  his  nails  like  [those  of]  birds. 

Gomp.  Y.  22.  In  the  three  cases  where  '^  is  here  employed  b^re 
nouns,  it  is  plain  that  the  preceding  noun  is  to  be  mentally  supplied,  L  e. 
repeated,  after  it,  or  (as  twice  in  the  version)  a  pronoun  which  is  the 
representative  of  it,  is  to  be  inserted.  —  ^'^^!0  designates  the  rough  ooat 
of  hair  which  an  exposed  human  body  naturally  forms,  in  order  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  elements.  In  the  implied  phrase,  the  hair  of  the 
eaglesy  *i9to  will  not  bear  the  same  sense,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  mean- 
ing  is,  Uke  to  the  natural  covering  given  to  the  eagles.  The  oompariaon 
touches  only  the  point  of  a  natural  growth  of  covering  for  the  body. 
The  roughness  of  the  covering  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  an  adsignificap 
tion  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  compared  to  feathers.—- *tni*n&o,  pi.  with 
suff.,  hts  nails,  viz.  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which,  being  neglected,  grew 
to  an  extraordinary  length,  like  the  daws  of  birds.  Neither  of  these  cir- 
cumstances indicates  anything  very  unusual,  in  the  case  of  such  a  ma- 
niac. Not  unfrequent  have  been  cases,  where  madmen  have  shunned 
all  human  society,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  haunts  and  to  the  food 
of  wild  beasts.  The  toild  men  that  have  been  caught,  at  one  time  and 
another,  show  what  our  bodily  nature  is  capable  of  bearing,  and  how  it 
may  be  supported.  In  a  climate  so  excessively  warm  as  that  of  Baby- 
lonia, there  was  no  great  danger  to  life  from  mere  exposure  to  the  air. 
And  as  to  ntOriment,  there  can  be  no  question  but  wild  fruits  and  herbage 
would  supply  it.  To  the  many  objections  made  against  this  whole  ac- 
count, some  reply  will  be  made  at  the  dose  of  the  chapter. 

(31 )  And  at  the  end  of  the  days,  I  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  np  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  m  J  understanding  returned  to  me,  and  I  blessed  the  most  High,  and  Him  who 
liveth  forever  I  praised  and  glorified ;  for  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  his  kingdom  to  generation  and  generation : 

JSnd  of  the  dags,  viz.  of  the  times  named  by  the  decree  of  the  Watch- 
ers. —  Li/Hng  up  the  eges  to  heaven  designates  the  gesture  and  posture  of 
prayer.  — Afy  understanding  returned  to  me  ;  not  to  be  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  prayer,  for  how  could  he  pray 
without  any  understanding  ?  It  is  merdy  a  sequencg  in  the  ncaraiion 
explaining  and  expanding  the  preceding  clause ;  and  such  a  sequency 
cannot  be  avoided  in  a  narration,  which  can  conmiunicate  only  one  thing 
at  a  time.  —  I  blessed  the  most  High,  recounts  part  of  the  address  to  Hea- 
ven ;  K*^^?^  Ace.  governed  by  na'pa ,  which  is  in  Fad,  a  because  of  the 
following  ^.  —  "inb,  the  Aoc  governed  by  nnw;  the  latter  is  in  Pael, 
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M  abo  rmn.  — 0^^  I^Vi^ylit.  dominion  of  fit^ndliy. — ^^p9,)itflra(& 
gmeraiion;  but  aa  0?  marks  wth  in  the  aenae  of  conUmporaneomy  (aee 
on  8:  83),  I  have  given  the  meaniog  d  the  phniae  in  a  Quumer  thajt 
aooorda  with  our  English  idiam. 

(32)  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  counted  as  nothing;  and  he  doeth 
toeording  to  his  own  pleasure  In  the  army  of  the  heavens,  and  [among]  the  inhabl- 
lanu  of  the  earth;  and  there  it  none  that  can  stay  his  hand,  or  «aj  to  him :  What 
doestlhool 

"nKn^aee  on  2:  86.-^nba»«KV3,  which  atanda  in  the  oMrgin,  and 
means  aa  noMngj  lit  eu  not.  —  I'^S'^^n ,  reekonedj  eounied^  in  Heb.  and 
Chaldee  oaage  often  equivalent  to  are.  —  i^r&spa ,  lof.  Peal,  of  Kns ,  with 
a  wafL  after  the  manner  of  a  poan,  §  16.  2.  c  —  nay  Paii.,  which  ia  spe- 
cially adapted  to  express  cootinned  or  repeated  action.  —  JLrmy  of  tbfi 
hgtweuj  in  the  mouth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  probablj  meant  to  com- 
prise both  the  heatfenfy  bodiu  and  the  spiritual  bangs  auppoaed  to  pre- 
ode  over  and  govern  them.  The  star-icorship  of  the  B^ast  general^ 
retained  this  feature  of  Parsism.  —  Stay  his  handj  Kt  smitt  his  handy  i.  e. 
\fj  a  blow  to  avert  the  direction  of  the  hand,  and  prevent  ita  hittiog  the 
■ark  intended.  This  expreasion,  borrowed  from  literal  aotjoa  in  tte 
first  place,  passed  over  afterwards  into  the  figurative  sense  g^v«n  in  ihe 
imnslatioQ.— -The  whole  verse  stands  connected  with  what  was  uttered 
■  Nebuchadnezzar's  prajer  {as  given  above),  and  is  a  description  of 
the  power  and  irreststible  dominion  of  the  Most  High,  whicii  is  hen 
emtimied,  bat  wluch  has  its  commencement  ia  v.  81.  \ 

Lengerke,  in  order  to  show  that  tlie  proclamation  of  Nebucbadnezsar 
is  only  a  figment  of  some  late  author,  and  not  a  matter  of  fact,  asserts 
that  the  verse  before  us  is  evidently  copied  from  Isa.  40: 17.  24: 19.  I 
esn  only  saj,  that  if  the  reader  can  find  anything  more  than  a  similariiy 
of  ideas  as  to  two  or  three  particulars,  he  must  he  more  sharp-sifted 
than  I  can  claim  to  be.  That  either  of  the  passages  is  a  copy  of  the 
other,  or  a  designed  imitation  of  it,  does  not  seem  to  my  miad  at  all  pro- 
bable ;  for  the  minuter  eharacteriatic  shades  of  expression  are  clearly 
divene.  What  can  be  more  easy  and  natural,  than  that  the  same  dear 
oonvietion  and  deep  impression  of  certain  great  and  plain  truths,  ahould 
be  uttered  by  different  persons,  in  language  that  diadoses  some  general 
pants  of  similarity  ? 

(33)  At  the  same  time,  mj  understanding  returned  to  me;  and,  for  the  honor  of 
nj  royal  dignity,  my  glory  and  my  splendor  retomed  to  me,  and  me  did  my  priTy- 
eooBciVon  and  my  noUes  soek,  and  over  my  kingdom  was  I  placed,  and  much  power 
was  added  to  me. 

»m  m,  §48.  6.  &  — nw*;,  simple  Fut  Peal,  and  yet  necessarily 
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translated  as  a  simple  Preterite.  Of  this  I  find  no  notice,  either  in  the 
Cfaaldee  Grammar  of  Winer,  or  in  any  of  the  commentators.  In  §  44 
3,  seq.  Winer  assigns  five  difierent  shades  of  meaning  to  the  Fat.,  but 
the  one  before  us  belongs  to  neither  of  these.  Tet  this  same  Future 
form  is  repeated  again,  in  this  same  verse,  and  often  elsewhere,  as  has 
before  been  noticed.  We  cannot  rank  it  here  under  a  like  categoiy 
with  the  Heb.  Fut,  which  is  used  to  designate  things  habituaUg  done^  or 
often  repeated;  for  the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  understanding  cannot 
well  be  placed  on  this  footing,  unless  indeed  it  be  maintained  that,  in 
his  case  a  gradual  restoration  of  intellect  and  honor  took  place.  Thn 
is  very  possible  in  itself,  but  the  connection  here  makes  against  it.  It 
is  more  probable,  that  at  the  end  of  the  days  Nebuchadnezzar  was  com- 
pletely restored  to  his  reason  and  his  office.  The  secret  of  such  a  usage 
of  the  Fut.,  in  tliis  case,  lies  perhaps  in  kjqt  tna ;  for  in  Hehy  after  par* 
tides  of  <tme,  the  Fut  designates  the  past,  com  p.  Boed.  Heb.  Gramm. 
§  125.  4.  a,  coinp.  c  ib.  Our  text  seems,  in  regard  to  this,  to  Hebraize. 
—  "^^SJ ,  to  me,  by  in  Chald.  very  often  is  the  same  as  ^K ,  see  Lex.  —  In 
arranging  and  translating  the  next  clause,  there  is  much  division  of  opin- 
ion among  critics.  C  B.  Michaelis,  Lengerke,  Maurer,  thus:  To  the 
honor  of  my  kingdom,  of  my  glory,  cmd  of  my  splendor  it  [my  reaeonj  ?«- 
turned  to  me,  Havemick  divides  the  clause  at  the  end  of  the  word  glary, 
and  then  throws  the  sequel  into  another  clause,  thus :  And  my  splendor 
returned  to  me.  This  last  method  is  against  the  accents,  which  connect 
together  ^y^x^  '^y^ty.  Leng.  asserts  (p.  200),  that  the  accents  favor  bis 
method  of  arrangement ;  in  which  he  doubtless  refers  to  the  Pashta  on 
^1*^t ;  but  this  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  the  Zdquiph  Qat^  that  follows 
( *^^9  ),  and  will  not  at  all  prove  that  my  glory  and  my  splendor  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Genitives  in  apposition  with  "^n^ab^ .  In  fact  the  contrary 
of  this  is  true ;  for  when  a  clause  with  four  words  terminates  with  a 
Zaqeph  Qaton  (-),  the  accents  are  arranged  just  as  here  in  *^^9  . .  . 
*nnn ,  see  Nordheim.  Heb.  Gramm.  p.  388.  d,  I  have  therefore  trans- 
lated  as  above,  in  the  same  way  as  RosenmuUer.  To  make  mine  under^ 
standing  an  implied  Nom.  to  the  second  nnn*] ,  not  only  exhibits  a  useless 
repetition  of  this  verb  (for  the  same  thing  has  already  been  twice  said, 
vs.  31,  33),  but  mars  the  sense,  at  least  in  part  Nebuchadnezzar  means 
simply  to  say,  that  first  of  all  his  reason  returned,  and  then  returned 
with  it  all  his  former  regal  splendor.  The  second  Diin*;  has  for  its  Nom. 
the  proximate  preceding  noun ;  a  construction  common  to  most  languages, 
and  especially  to  the  Semitic.  —  "^bn ,  oncf  m^.  Ace.,  differing  from  *^^9 
which  twice  precedes ;  placed  first  in  the  clause  for  the  sake  of  peculiar 
emphasis.  —  "ji?^]^ ,  Fut  Pael  of  K^a ,  n  because  the  Daghesh  is  excluded 
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ftt>m  Che  !^  •  There  is  no  need  of  the  marginal  *\xpy\ ,  which  substitutea 
Peal  for  Pael.  As  for  the  accent  on  the  ultimate  here,  see  p.  25  in  the 
Note.  —  r>3t?nn ,  Hoph.  of  *}]?» ,  instead  of  the  Chald.  Ithpael,  §  12.  6,  p. 
50;  the  final  ns — ,  instead  of  the  normal  rs — ,  is  common  in  Guttural 
rerbs ;  p.  53.  n.  3  (at  bottom)  gives  an  analogy,  and  so  on  p.  49. 2  (ad  fin.). 
Gkittands  and  Liquids  not  unfrequently  take  Pattah  final,  in  the  3d  fenL, 
and  in  the  first  person ;  although  the  Grammar  has  not  distinctly  recog- 
nized this.  —  ^3*1  for  n^s*^ ,  I  have  translated  power,  because  one  mean- 
mg  of  na*i  is, potensjuk.  AmpUiude  would  be  more  literal;  but  it  fails 
to  designate  the  respect  in  which  there  was  an  augmentation.  —  n&^^n , 
Hoph.  again  of  CjO*^^ ,  p.  50.  6.  Here  the  third  pers.  sing,  has  its  reguhir 
ending  in  Pattah.  The  reading  D  instead  of  the  regular  D ,  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  The  difficulties  which  recent  criticism  has  found 
in  the  declarations  or  assertions  of  this  verse,  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequeL 

(34)  Now  I  Nebachadneoar  highly  praise  and  exalt  and  glorify  the  king  of  the 
heavens,  all  of  whoae  doings  are  truthi  and  whose  ways  are  justice ;  and  those  who 
walk  haughtily,  he  is  able  to  humble. 

The  three  Part  are  in  Pael,  Polel  (§  14.  2),  and  again  in  Pael,  all  in- 
tensive, and  so  translated.  —  "ifb^b,  Ace. — '^H'i'ia^y  plor.  with  suffl  — 
oVi^ ,  truths  i.  e.  without  deceit  or  falsehood ;  and  so  y^*fi ,  justiee^  L  e. 
just,  or  in  accordance  with  justice ;  both  phrases  are  like  God  is  love,  i.  e. 
abstract  for  concrete.  —  i^nn^K ,  pi.  fem.  form,  having  a  suffix ;  ways 
means  proceedings^  doings^  actions^  which  use  of  the  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  Heb.  and  Chaldee.  —  bd^ ,  Part.,  for  form  see  §  12. 1. 1.  c. 

[Excursus.  —  Objections  to  a  chapter  like  the  preceding,  we  might 
natarally  expect,  from  the  fashionable  criticism  of  the  day.  A  considerable 
host  of  them  have  been  mustered  into  the  service,  by  many  agents.  1  shall 
notice  only  such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration. 

(1)  It  is  alleged,  that  *the  publication  of  such  a  decree  by  Nebuchad- 
neuuur,  a  decree  which  holds  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  his  sabjects  and  to 
disgrace,  is  an  utter  improbability.'  Lengerke  (p.  151)  is  so  confident  of 
this,  that  he  expresses  disapprobation  of  Bertholdt,  Bleek,  and  Kinns,  for 
eoDceding  that  Abydenus,  who  relates  a  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mad- 
ness, had  any  even  fleeting  rumors  of  this  kind  to  build  upon.  The  whole, 
he  thinks,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pure  fiction. 

What  particular  inducement  there  was  for  Abydenus  to  invent  such  a 
fiction  de  novo,  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  tradition,  when 
it  reached  Abydenus,  (who  not  improbably  lived  in  the  second  century 
B.  C),  might  have  added  some  circumstances  to  the  story,  in  order  to  make 
it  the  more  wonderful,  and  that  Abydenus  himself,  (nu  very  skilful  or  criti- 
cal writer),  may  have  helped  to  adorn  it.  But  the  simple  categorical  asser- 
tion that  he  had  no  basis  to  build  upon,  in  writing  his  account  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar's  madness  —  may  pass  far  what  it  is  worth,  with  all  candid 
jndgea. 
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In  the  meim  ttnie,  coficeding  fbr  tbe  pf dMnt  <hAt  NebncliadnezcAf  wis 
leized  with  mania,  and  recovered  from  it,  how  u  it  to  be  made  certMn,  thtt 
he  was  not,  on  hb  recovery,  in  a  state  of  mind  that  would  lead  him  to  pub* 
lish  the  whole  matter  to  his  subjects,  in  order  Chat  they  also  might  be  led  to 
praise  "  the  king  of  heaven"  as  well  as  he  ?  If  anything  could  humble  i 
hanghty  tyrant.  Tike  him,  whikt  he  had  suffered  was  Well  adapted  to  do  so. 
And  if  all  that  had  eome  upon  him,  had  come  in  accordance  with  the  pr»> 
dictions  of  Daniel,  the  impression  made  on  a  highly  susceptible  mind,  like 
his,  must  needs  be  very  strong.  The  first  thing  to  which  all  strong  emotioni 
of  penitence  lead,  is  ample  confession  of  sin.  Who  can  show  us  that  Ne- 
btichadnezzar  did  not  now  become  truly  penitent  ?  But  be  that  at  it  may, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  felt  deep  regret  for  his  pride  and  haugbti'- 
neto,  and  a  strong  sense  of  humiliation.  In  this  state,  I  know  6f  no  way 
in  which  a  man  of  powerful  emotions,  like  him,  can  be  shown  to  be  inci^Mb- 
ble  of  acknowledging  his  offences  and  deploring  his  folly.  Taking  the 
statement  of  his  whole  demeanor  together,  the  writer  of  the  book  may  be 
itell  acqtiitted  of  any  incongruity  in  his  account  of  these  matters.  He  pre^ 
sents  Nebuchadnezzar  as  so  humbled,  and  so  affected  by  the  discipline  thit 
he  had  received,  as  to  seek  the  opportunity  of  publishing  to  the  world  bii 
bitter  experience,  and  his  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  for  restoration. 
A  state  of  mind  like  this  leaves  no  room  for  selfish  and  honoinnring  devices, 
which,  as  many  critics  allege,  must  have  prevented  his  making  such  a  pro- 
clamation as  is  contained  in  chapter  iv.  But  do  not  these  critics  draw  con- 
clusions rather  from  what  they  themselves  would  do  or  be  likely  to  do  ia 
ittch  circumstafices,  or  from  what  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have  done  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  and  his  haughtiness,  than  from  what  Nebuchadnei- 
zar  as  a  disciplined,  sobered,  humbled,  and  penitent  man  would  do?  In  a 
word,  if  Nebuchadnezzar  was  humbled,  ^and  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
suffered  enough  to  humble  him),  he  was,  judging  f^'om  all  the  characteristics 
of  him  that  we  can  collect,  and  especially  from  the  ardor  and  intensity  of 
his  emotions,  very  likely  to  do  such  a  thing  as  the  one  in  question.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  such  men  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other. 

I  crave  the  liberty  of  making  one  more  remark.  The  reader  of  the 
book  before  us,  who  acknowledges  an  overruling  and  a  merciful  Protidence, 
iHII  not  fail  to  see,  that  such  a  proclamation  as  that  of  Nebnchadnezzar, 
doming  from  the  renowned  hero  and  conqueror  who  had  advanced  hb 
Country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  dominion  and  fhme,  would  have  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Babylonians,  and  lead  them  to  treat 
the  Hebrew  exiles  amofig  them  with  more  than  usual  respect  and  lenity. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  may  have  had  higher  ends  and  nobtef 
objects  in  view,  than  some  of  the  Critics  have  attributed  to  him. 

Thus  much  as  to  the /ace  of  publishing  such  an  Etpoti,  The  next  step, 
&b,  the  part  of  objectors  is,  to  deny  the  historical  probability  of  the  cifcam* 
stimces  stated.  '  His  madness,'  they  say,  *  fbr  so  long  ft  period,  although 
possible,  is  utterly  improbable,  because  no  writer  mentions  anything  of  it» 
except  the  author  of  Daniel.  Who  can  believe  that  so  extraordinaty  A 
thing,  and  one  which  must  have  pnt  at  peril  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
kin^om,  would  have  been  passed  by,  in  giting  the  history  t^  this  king  T 
The  whole  affair,  therefore,  wears  the  air  of  f^taon  and  not  of  ftel* 
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lUing  these  asaertionfl  as  founded  in  truth,  in  regard  to  the  absence  else- 
where of  any  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  manias  and  comparing  this  Tvith 
our  modem  method  of  writing  history  and  biography,  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  an  appearance  of  something  formidable  in  it,  with  respect  to  the  credit 
of  the  book  before  us.  But  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  fragments  of  early 
oriental  history  that  remain,  will  be  slow  to  set  up  such  a  standard  of 
judging.  The  argumentum  a  sUentio  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  of  all 
that  encumber  the  logic  of  history.  For  example  ;  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to 
ask :  How,  in  writing  Solomon's  life,  could  his  excessive  polygamy  and  sen- 
suality, his  idolatry,  and  finally  his  danger  arising  from  the  aggressions  of 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  be  passed  over  ? 
And  yet  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  has  not  even  mentioned  one  of  these 
circumstances.  In  a  life  of  David,  how  could  his  adultery  and  murder  be 
passed  by  ?  Yet  the  same  author  has  not  even  adverted  to  them.  And  if 
we  go  to  the  N.  Test,  it  is  easy  to  raise  like  questions  there.  How  could 
such  miracles  as  that  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  or  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  ?  And 
because  they  are  so,  is  that  enough  to  convict  John  of  writing  mere  rO' 
wumctf 

Who,  moreover,  are  they  that  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  later  life  ?  The  scriptural  histories  give  us  only  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  long  reign,  and  cease  with  that  The  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  ceased  to  write,  and  in  fact  were  dead,  before  the  close  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  and  of  course  have  left  us  nothing  concerning  it 
The  Grecian  writers,  even  Herodotus  himself  who  .speaks  so  much  of  Baby- 
lon, say  nothing  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  indeed,  how  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  any  history  of  the  remote  East  by  the  Grecian  writers  of 
a  late  age,  seems  now  to  be  generally  understood  and  acknowledged.  Jo- 
sephus  ( Antiqq.)  and  Eusebius  (Chron.),  who  have  industriously  brought 
together  all  they  could  find  respecting  Nebuchadnezzar,  have  mentioned 
only  six  writings  which  recognize  him.  (l)  The  Phenician  Annals;  which 
merely  mention  his  attack  on  Phenicia.  (2)  The  Phenician  History  of 
Philostrates,  which  merely  mentions  his  besieging  Tyre.  (3)  Megasthenee 
(flor.  c.  280  B.  C),  who  in  his  History  of  India,  mentions  the  overrunning 
of  Libya  and  Iberia  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (which  is  probably  an  error). 
(4)  Diocles,  in  his  Persian  History,  makes  a  merely  casual  mention  of  him, 
(Jos.  Antiq.  X.  11.  Cont  Ap.  I.  21.).  We  are  reduced  then  to  two  histori- 
ans, Berosus  and  Abydenus,  who  both  drew  from  Chaldee  annals  or  tradi- 
tion. Of  these  we  have,  indeed,  only  a  few  remnants ;  but  we  seem  to  have 
all  which  they  wrote  respecting  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  Berosus,  the  whole 
account  does  not  amount  to  two  pages  12mo ;  and  about  half  of  this  is  oc- 
cupied with  an  account  of  the  structures  which  Nebuchadnezzar  reared  at 
Babylon ;  see  Richter's  Berosus,  p.  65  seq.  In  such  a  mere  table  of  con- 
tents, or  skeleton-sketch,  of  a  reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  of  the 
conquest  of  all  hither  Asia,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  a  writer  would 
give  a  detail  of  private  personal  infirmities  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  some 
three  centuries  hence,  a  writer  should  undertake  to  give  the  history  of 
George  the  third,  and  of  his  doings  in  England  during  a  long  and  moat 
even^ul  reign.  If  confined  to  a  page  and  a  half,  would  he  be  likely  to  tell 
the  story  of  this  king's  mania,  and  Uie  particulars  of  the  interim  Begency  ? 
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And  if  he  omitted  theae,  would  it  be  any  proof  that  there  was  neither  maiiia 
nor  regency  t  Besides,  Berosus  not  improbably  had  other  feelings  toward 
the  Babylonish  heroes,  than  snch  as  wonld  lead  him  to  dwell  on  particulars 
like  the  one  in  question.  How  comes  it,  that  Manetho,  and  the  Greek  wri« 
ters  who  have  followed  him,  while  they  celebrate  the  victory  of  Pharsoli 
Necho  over  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  say  not  a  word  of  his  defeat 
at  Carchemish  ?  It  is  plain,  that  Manetho  did  not  wish  to  wither  the  laa* 
rels  of  hip  conqueror ;  and  so  he  has  refrained  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
story.  And  do  the  Persian  histories  recognize  the  defeats  of  .Xerxes  by 
the  Grecians,  and  that  of  Darius  by  Alexander  in  Asia  ?  Such  things  are 
too  common  among  ancient  historians,  to  excite  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  conversant  with  them. 

As  to  Ahydenus^  what  we  have  of  him  is  still  less  than  the  remains  of  Be* 
rosus.  And  yet,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is  something  in  what  little  he 
does  say,  that  deserves  our  particular  examination.  In  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  IX«  41,  is  a  quotation  from  him,  the  amount  of  which  is,  that  just 
before  his  death,  Nebuchadnezzar,  ascending  his  palace,  was  seized  with  a 
divine  afflattUj  uttered  certain  gloomy  predictions  concerning  Babylon,  in 
respect  to  the  future,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared.*  The  last  part  of 
this  passage  has  a  singular  air,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  popular  version 
of  the  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness,  as  told  in  his  proclamation.  But 
along  with  this,  there  is  seemingly  an  evident  attempt  to  cover  the  disgrace 
of  that  manioj  by  converting  it  into  a  furor  propheticus,  Daniel  has  pre- 
dicted (7:  5)  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Medo-Persian  dominion,  and  its  all- 
devouring  nature ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  in  his  dream  of  the  colos- 
sal image,  had  a  view  of  the  same,  2:  39.  By  mixing  this  with  what  is  said 
of  his  madness,  and  giving  to  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  a  prophetic  qfflatut, 
(which  not  unnaturally  connected  itself  with  his  foreboding  dreams),  the 
whole  paragraph  of  Abydenus  seems  to  be  made  up.  I  should  not  suspect 
him  of  having  seen  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  that  the  traditions  from  which 
he  drew,  had  been  formed  among  the  populace,  and  partly  modified  by 
that  book,  or  at  least  by  popular  rumor  according  in  some  good  measure 
with  it,  among  the  Hebrews  in  exile,  one  can  hardly  see  good  reason  to 

*  The  passage  is  so  singular,  that  I  deem  it  expedient  to  present  a  translation  of 
it  to  the  reader,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  Abydenus  first  quotes  Megasthenes 
as  an  authority,  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  Lybia  and  Iberia.  He 
(hen  proceeds  to  relate  the  further  tradition  of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  him :  *"  After 
these  things  [the  conqueste  above  named],  as  ii  is  said  by  the  Chaldeans,  having  as- 
cended his  palace,  he  was  seised  by  some  god,  and  speaking  aloud  he  said:  'I  Ne- 
buchttdncKzar,  O  Babylonians,  foretel  your  future  calamity,  which  neither  Belos  my 
ancestor,  nor  queen  Belis,  can  persuade  the  Destinies  to  avert.  A  Persian  aiWe  will 
come,  employing  your  own  diTinities  as  his  auxiliaries;  and  he  will  impose senritode 
[upon  you].  His  coadjutor  will  be  the  Mede,  who  is  the  boast  of  the  Assyrians. 
Would  that,  before  he  places  my  citizens  in  such  a  condition,  some  Chaiybdis  orgnlf 
might  swallow  him  up  with  utter  destruction !  Or  chat,  turned  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, he  might  roam  in  the  desert,  (where  are  neither  cities,  nor  footsteps  of  man,  bat 
wild  beasts  find  pasturage,  and  the  birds  wander),  being  there  hemmed  In  by  roeki 
and  rarines !  May  it  be  my  lot  to  attain  to  a  better  end,  before  suoh  things  come 
into  his  mind  T    Having  uttered  this  pre<U^n,  he  forthwith  disappeared." 
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doabt  How  came  traditioii  to  assign  sach  a  prediction,  concerning  the 
Penian  mti^,  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  In  his  life  time,  the  Persians  were  not 
known  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  clan  of  a  province.  There  mast  have 
been  something  to  originate  such  a  unique  prediction,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chaldees.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  likelj  to  do  so,  than  a  cursory  and 
hasty  reading  of  the  book  of  Daniel  among  them,  or  at  least  a  Hebrew  tra- 
dition such  as  has  been  before  named.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  main 
sobject,  for  he  was  the  object  of  the  national  boasting  and  glory;  the 
tlungs,  which  are  described  in  Dan.  iv.  as  about  to  come  on  him,  he  is  made  to 
shift  from  himself,  and  to  desire  that  they  may  be  put  upon  the  Persian  mule. 
Finally  he  Tanishes  from  the  sight  of  men,  in  a  manner  like  to  that  in  which 
be  disappears,  when  struck  with  madness.  Abydenus  may  be  quite  honest 
in  relating  all  this,  (and  I  see  not  why  We  should  doubt  of  it),  and  yet  the 
popular  rumor  which  he  copied,  may  have  been,  and  evidently  was,  a  con- 
fused and  heterogeneous  mixture.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  account 
of  Daniel  with  the  glorification  of  the  renowned  hero.  Hence  such  an 
amalgamation  of  rumors,  as  would  save  the  credit  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for 
a  divine  afflatus  and  a  sudden  disappearance  were  considered  by  most  hea- 
then, as  marked  tokens  of  the  good  pleasure  of  the  godhead.  The  least  that 
we  can  now  make  of  all  this  is,  that  in  Abydenus'  time  there  was  still, 
among  the  Chaldees,  a  tradition  about  something  extraordinary  and  pecu- 
liar in  the  closing  part  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  life.  At  all  events,  the  account 
in  Daniel  is  by  far  the  most  rational,  sober,  and  credible.  Indeed  the  other 
is  little  short  of  a  mere  monstrosity  ;  and  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deem  it 
credible,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  Abydenus.  There 
are,  however,  with  all  the  incongruities,  some  striking  coincidences  between 
Abydenus  and  Daniel.  Both  represent  the  extraordinary  event,  whatever 
it  was,  as  occnrring  after  the  close  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests,  and  near 
tbe  close  of  life.  Both  present  the  thing  as  happening,  while  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  on  the  top  of  his  palace.  According  to  the  Greek  text  as 
imended  by  Scaliger,  (and  now  confirmed  by  ^e  Armenian  Version  of 
Eosebios'  Cbronicon),  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  seized  ^cc^  ofcw  di/.  6y 
tome  diuiniiy  ;  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Chaldees,  can  scarcely  mean  anything 
else  than  some  foreign  god.  What  then  can  be  the  import  of  this,  unless 
there  is  mingled  with  it  some  of  the  elements  contained  in  Dan.  iv.  ?  Dis- 
fignred  these  elements  are,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  traditionary  report,  and  by 
tke  spirit  of  hero-worship  which  pervaded  the  Babyl<ftians.  But  after  all, 
the  impression  is  inevitably  made  by  Abydenus,  that  according  to  Chaldee 
tradition,  Nebuchadnezzar  ended  his  life  in  some  unusual  or  extraordinary 
manner. 

Bat  what  says  Berosns  in  respect  to  this  ?  He  says  (in  his  third  book, 
cent  Apion.  L  20),  that  **  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  beginning  the  aforemen- 
tioned wall,  ifinmrip  tig  Tijy  i^wnlavj  falling  into  a  sickness^  departed  this 
life,  after  reigning  forty-three  years."  *  But  is  there  anything  uncommon 
in  this  ?*  is  the  question  which  we  are  called  upon  at  once  to  answer.  *  Do  not 
men  usually  sicken  before  they  die  ?  Why  should  we  consider  this  as  any- 
thing special  ?*  For  the  very  reason,  I  answer,  that  sickness  is  so  common 
before  death  as  not  to  need  being  mentioned ;  and  therefore  the  particular 
nentbn  of  it  is  adapted  to  awaken  a  suspicion,  that  something  special  is 
■want  by  a  specification  of  this  nature.    Of  Neriglossar  and  Nabonned, 
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both  saoceasors  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  wbo,  according  to  Berosns,  both  died  a 
natural  death,  nothing  is  said  in  respect  to  their  falling  sick. 

*  But  does  not  Berosns  say  the  same  thing  (in' regard  to  stcknesa)^  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's father  Nabopolassar  ?'  *  And  as  nothing  special  is  to  be 
made  oat  of  the  latter  case,  why  should  we  attempt  to  make  oat  anything 
special  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself?' 

This  statement,  however,  as  it  seems  to  my  mind,  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  special  reason  why  the  sickness  of  Nabopolassar  is  men- 
tioned. Beroeus  first  states,  that  the  king  had  intelligence  that  his  Satrap 
in  Western  Asia  had  revolted,  and  ov  Swafitrog  aitog  in  xoMona&Hi^^  being 
unable  himself  any  longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  sent  his  son  to  snbdoe 
the  revolters.  While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  this  mission,  **  it 
happened  to  Nabopolassar  his  father,  who  was  sick  at  this  time  (xaia  toviw 
toy  xaiQop  u^Qitiaii]aavTi)y  to  die  at  Babylon."  Now  the  obvions  reason 
of  mentioning  his  infirm  state  here,  is  to  show  why  he  sent  his  son 
with  his  army,  instead  of  heading  it  himself.  His  death  is  afterwards 
connected  with  this  sickness,  in  order  to  show,  that  he  continued  infirm 
during  the  expedition  led  by  his  son,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  coune, 
the  mere  ordinary  idea  of  a  sickness  which  precedes  death,  is  not  the  one 
which  the  writer  aims  to  communicate ;  and  if  something  special  in  this 
case  is  denoted,  by  the  mention  of  the  sickness,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
something  special  in  the  second  case  is  meant.  Bot  what  is  it  ?  It  is  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  a  wall  of  some  kind,  the  completion  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  his  falling  sick,  i/intamv  fUi  i^^wriiav,  Lengerke  makes 
light  of  this  mode  of  expression,  and  thinks  that  Hengstenbei^  mistakes  the 
nature  of  the  Greek  idiom,  when  ho  attributes  more  to  it,  than  to  the  simple 
a^^oiaiqaavtt  employed  to  describe  the  condition  of  Nabopolassar.  Most 
clearly  Hengstenberg  is  substantially  in  the  right;  for  at  least  it  carries 
with  it  the  accessory  idea  of  being  suddenly  invaded  by  sickness,  which  the 
other  (the  latter)  does  not  What  this  sickness  was,  Berosus  does  not  say; 
nor  could  we  expect  him  to  do  so.  But  independently  of  this,  his  mode  of 
expression  conveys  at  least  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  sickness. 
Our  text  affords  an  ample  explanation  of  the  matter. 

*  But  the  two  cases  are  not  alike ;  nay  they  arc  directly  oppoaed  to  each 
other.  Daniel  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  stricken  with  mania;  and 
that  he  recovered  both  his  health  and  station ;  Berosus,  that  he  died  of  his 
sickness ;  and  even  ^ydenus,  that  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  his  ecstasy. 
Here  then  is  contradiction,  not  confirmation,* 

So  Lengerke,  p.  146  seq.  But  as  to  Abydenus,  this  part  of  his  account 
is  too  plainly  fabulous  to  support  an  objection.  The  single  clause  of  Bero- 
sus, in  which  he  tells  the  story,  seems  indeed  to  connect  the  sickness  with 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  no  limitation  of  time  is  made,  in  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  sickness.  No  particulars  whatever  are  given. 
In  the  absence  of  everything  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  well  make  out  from 
Berosus  a  contradiction  of  Daniel.  Do  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  contra- 
dict those  of  the  kings,  because  they  omit  any  account  of  the  failings  and 
sins  of  David  and  Solomon  ?  A  spirit  of  liberal  criticism  will  hardly  ven- 
tare  upon  such  a  position.  If  now,  as  seems  quite  probable,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar died  very  soon  after  his  restoration,  then  there  were  no  special 
political  achievements  of  his  to  be  recorded  by  the  Chaldee  hiatorian.    At 
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•n  events  there  appears  to  be  no  etmtradicUon  between  him  and  Daniel, 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  fully  considered.  The  one  gives  a  mere 
general  statement,  in  the  briefest  manner  practicable ;  the  other  goes  into 
particalarB. 

'  Bat  seven  yean  of  madness !  And  daring  all  this  time  no  revolution  of 
goyemment,  and  no  other  king  placed  on  the  throne  I  How  is  all  this  to 
be  rendered  probable  ?' 

As  to  the  length  oftime^  commentators  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  per- 
]rfezed  hj  it.  Calvin  thinks  that  seven  is  here  an  indefinite  number,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  considerable  period.  So  Hengstenberg  (Authentic,  s. 
113)  ;  who  also  intimates,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  times  as  denot- 
ing years,  HKvemick  has  gone  farther,  and  maintains  that  these  times 
were  asiroloyieal  periods.  But  the  idiom  of  the  book  (see  7:  25.  12:  7), 
seems  to  forbid  this.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fairly  shun  the  conclusion 
that  years  are  meant  But  then  a  seven  years'  madness  is  no  uncommon 
oecurrenee,  and  therefore  presents  no  difficulty.  But  we  are  called  upon 
to  show  how  the  kingdom  was  managed,  without  another  king.  And  this 
question  we  may  answer  by  saying,  that  it  was  probably  managed  just  as  it 
was  after  the  death  of  Nabopolassar,  during  the  expedition  of  Nebuchad- 
neazar  to  western  Asia,  L  e.  by  the  Magi,  and  in  particular  by  the  head  of 
this  order,  who  seems  to  have  been  officially  a  kind  of  viceroy,  in  case  of  an 
esigency.  So  Berosns  expressly  represents  the  matter,  when  he  speaks  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  return  to  his  capital.  On  this  occasion  he  says,  that 
"  he  took  upon  himself  the  affairs  which  had  been  managed  by  the  Chal- 
dees  [Magi],  and  the  royal  authority  which  had  been  preserved  for  him  by 
their  ehi^,**  (Jos.  Antiq.  X.  11.  l).  So  when  the  Medes  and  Babylonians 
combine  to  destroy  Nineveh,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Magi,  Belesis,  is  pre- 
sented as  the  leader  and  prince  of  tiie  Chaldeans ;  Dtod.  Sic.  II.  More- 
over as  Htogstenberg  remarks,  the  nobles  may  have  had  many  reasons  for 
eontinaing  a  regency  in  this  way,  as  it  put  great  power  into  their  hands 
without  subjecting  them  to  danger  fVom  the  exercise  of  it  That  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  well  understood  order  and 
subordination,  the  extent  of  his  conquests  and  the  durability  of  his  power 
would  seem  to  show.  His  affairs,  therefore,  might  have  gone  on  as  usual, 
with  bat  little  trouble.  The  case  before  us,  then,  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
rtgnwny  presents  no  very  serious  difficulty. 

*  But  if  Nebuchadnezzar  ran  wild  at  large,  with  the  beasts,  how  could  his 
nobles  seek  afier  him,  and  where  would  they  go  to  find  him  ?  How,  more- 
over, should  they  know  when  to  go ;  or  when  his  reason  returned ;  or  indeed 
that  it  did  at  all  retam  ?' 

Questions,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  much  less  significancy  and  difficulty,  than 
have  been  attached  to  them  by  many  of  the  recent  critics  on  the  book  of 
IkaieL  Some  of  them,  too,  depend  for  what  little  importance  they  have, 
on  a  wrongly  assuned  exegesis  of  the  text  When  it  is  said  that  **  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's nobles  sought  for  him*'  (')'i93'^),  this  phrase  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  looking  for  something  which  is  lost ;  like  our  phrase 
to  hmU  up  or  hunt  out ;  for  when  Arioch  and  his  guard  sought  after  ('is'a) 
Daniel  to  kill  him  (2:  Id),  he  had  neither  absconded  nor  concealed  himself. 
To  seek  after  is,  in  the  style  of  the  book  before  us,  to  make  inquiry  for  or  of 
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ThiB  the  nobles  of  Babylon  did,  so  soon  as  tbey  heard  of  the  king's  resto- 
ration. 

As  to  wandering  away  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  lodging  and  feeding 
with  the  wild  beasts,  all  the  questions  that  are  raised  as  to  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  this  amount  to  little  or  nothing.  A  fierce  madman  of  this  di»- 
positioiv  would  easily  elude  the  most  thorough  Tigilance,  and  make  his 
escape ;  comp.  Mark  6:  1 — 5.  Hengstenberg,  indeed,  represents  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  chained  the  whole  time  (see  y.  20),  and  attended  by  a 
watch-^ard,  to  see  where  he  might  go,  and  to  secure  him  from  injury. 
But  our  text  conveys  to  my  own  mind  quite  a  different  impression.  The 
chain  of  v.  20  seems  to  be  applied  to  keeping  in  security  the  root'truftk  of 
the  tree,  and  so  to  preserve  it  that  a  germ  would  in  due  time  shoot  up. 
That  Nebuchadnezzar  roamed  at  large,  seems  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  rep* 
resentation  in  chap.  iv.  That  his  haunts  were  known,  and  that  some  kind 
of  watch-guard  was  placed  over  him  whose  business  it  was  to  look  to  any 
exigency  that  might  occur,  seems  highly  probable  when  we  consider  the 
rank  and  popularity  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  When  he  became  rational,  he 
would  of  course  return  to  his  home  and  his  friends.  He  needed  not  to  be 
hunted  out.  It  often  happens,  that  persons  fall  into  a  mania  which  lasts 
many  years,  and  on  coming  out  of  it  suddenly,  their  consciousness  is  con- 
nected with  the  state  in  which  they  were  immediately  before  their  malady, 
and  the  intervening  period  is  entirely  lost  In  case  of  the  king's  return,  it 
would  at  once  be  known,  not  only  where  he  was,  but  also  what  was  his  then 
present  condition. 

As  to  the  various  fantastic  representations  that  have  been  made  of  the 
description  of  Nebuchadnezzar  during  his  madness,  transmuting  him  into 
some  compound  of  an  animal  with  claws  and  feathers,  and  the  like,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  canvass  them.  Origen,  not  knowing,  as  it  would  seem,  what  to 
do  with  the  representation,  makes  it  (mare  suo)  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Satan ;  and  Jerome  (Comm.  on  4:  7)  uses  the  argumewituni 
ad  hominem  against  heathen  objectors,  and  asks,  whether  the  story  is  not  as 
probable,  as  their  reports  about  Chimaeras,  Hydras,  Centaurs,  and  the  like. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  assent  to  such  views  as  these  ;  but  we  may 
boldly  say,  that  due  allowance  being  made  for  oriental  costume  in  the  de- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar's  person  and  demeanor,  there  is  nothing  in 
either  beyond  the  common  bounds  of  probability.  To  draw  from  the  ex- 
pression "  his  hair  became  like  that  of  eagles,"  the  conclusion  that  he  he^ 
ckme  feathered  J  would  be  following  up  the  literal  meaning  beyond  all  reason. 
The  covered  hirsute  condition  of  his  body  is  the  point  of  comparison,  and 
the  object  is  not  to  assert  that  he  became  a  feathered  animal.  Besides,  the 
word  which  we  translate  eagles  (y^yoi)  is  more  generic  in  the  original,  and 
comprises  the  various  species  of  the  vulture.  The  bald  eagUy  however, 
(for  which  the  word  also  stands),  seems  to  be  the  particular  object  pointed  at 
in  the  comparison.  If  so,  no  further  defence  of  the  language  is  needed. 
Madmen  have  so  often  acted  over  scenes  like  those  here  described,  that  won- 
der at  such  a  condition  would  seem  to  betoken  ignorance  of  facts. 

Finally  it  is  urged,  that  the  whole  chapter  has  a  mere  paraenetic  or  Aorlo- 
tory  tendency ;  and  that  in  order  to  impress  the  fnoral  ideas  designed  to  be 
communicated  in  this  way,  the  whole  romance  is  introduced ;  not  for  the 
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pnrpoees  of  fraud,  as  eren  Lengerke  seems  willing  to  concede,  but  for  a 
purpose  like  that  which  produces  so  many  moral  romances  at  Uie  present 
day.  The  object  is,  as  critics  of  this  class  affirm,  to  present  the  character 
and  the  doom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  encourage  the  Jews  to  per- 
severe in  their  opposition  to  that  tyrant 

But  of  suck  romances,  written  in  such  a  way  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
hare  no  certain  examples.  We  have  parables  and  fables ;  but  they  are 
always  explained  by  the  context.  Such  as  we  have,  moreover,  are  very 
short,  and  of  a  very  different  tenor  from  the  present  narration.  As  to  Antuh 
chus  —  what  is  there  in  his  life  to  correspond  with  the  chapter  before  us  ? 
If  he  deserved  the  name  of  madman,  it  was  by  his  vile  conduct,  and  not  be- 
cause his  intellect  was  really  supposed  to  be  deranged.  Besides,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar did  not  persecute  the  Jews  for  their  religion ;  Antiochus  did,  even 
to  the  last  extremity.  Nebuchadnezzar  repented  atter  his  madness,  and 
proclaimed  his  penitence  to  the  world ;  Antiochus  did  neither.  Both  indeed 
were  heathen  kings,  and  both  were  zealots  for  idolatry ;  but  so  were  hun- 
dreds of  other  kings,  and  there  is  no  speciality  in  this.  But  if  this  be  ex- 
cepted, then  what  is  left  in  ch.  iv.  to  remind  any  one  of  Antiochus,  either 
as  to  his  life  or  his  death  ? 

That  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  has  a  moral  and  religious  aubstratum^  which 
is  ever  kept  in  view,  I  would  fully  and  most  readily  acknowledge.  It  would 
not  be  what  we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Daniel,  if  this  were  not 
the  case.  But  as  to  a  prototype  in  the  present  case  of  Antiochus,  it  needs  a 
magnifying'glass  of  peculiar  power  to  discover  it 
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[The  reader  of  this  book  would  make  a  great  mistake,  if  he  should  regard  it  as  de* 
signed  to  give  anything  like  a  regular  history  of  the  Babylonish  kings,  or  of  the  Jew* 
isfa  nation,  during  the  Babylonish  exile.  Only  such  occarrcnces  are  noted  as  have  a 
high  religious  interest,  and  in  combination  with  tbis,  occasionally,  a  high  national  in- 
terest for  the  Jews.  Such  is  the  narrative  before  os.  The  Babylonish  king,  heated 
with  wine,  shows  contempt  to  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Jewish  temple,  or  at  least  a 
haughty  exaltation  in  his  possession  of  them.  He  is  admonished,  in  the  midst  of  his 
excess,  of  his  impending  and  awful  doom ;  and  speedily  it  comes  upon  him.  An  im- 
portant lesson  to  blasphemons  kings  is  taught  by  this,  and  cheering  encouragement 
is  given  to  those  who  were  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  were  insulted 
•ad  treated  with  scorn  in  respect  to  their  most  sacred  feelings.  The  sum  of  the  narra- 
tion is  as  follows  : 

Belshazzar  makes  a  great  feast,  and  invites  to  it  a  mnltitndeof  his  princes  and  po- 
tentates. In  the  midst  of  it,  he  commands  the  vessels  of  the  Jemsalem-temple  to  be 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Belus,  that  he  and  his  companions  might  quaff  wine  from 
them.  While  doing  this,  they  break  out  into  praises  of  their  idol-gods,  vs.  1 — 4. 
Then  came  forth  the  appearance  of  a  man^s  hand,  and  inscribed  mysterious  charac- 
ten  on  the  wall  over  against  the  king.  Greatly  terrified,  he  summoned  all  the  Magi 
to  decipher  them ;  but  they  could  not,  vs.  5 — 9.  Then  cume  in  the  queen-mother, 
who  reminded  him  of  Daniel,  as  having  formerly  performed  the  office  of  interpreter, 
Vi.  10—12.    The  king  sends  for  him,  relates  to  him  what  he  had  already  done,  to- 
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gether  with  hia  disappointmeiit.  and  appeals  to  him  for  a  disclosure  of  the  mysterious 
characters,  vs.  13 — 16.  Daniel  relates  the  demeanor  and  punishment  of  Kebnchad- 
nezzar ;  sets  before  the  king  the  troe  nature  of  his  offence ;  and  then  reads  and  ex- 
plains the  writing  on  the  wall,  which  predicts  the  speedy  destruction  of  Belshwrrjir, 
and  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom,  vs.  17 — 28.  Daniel  is  promoted;  and  the  same 
night  Belshazsear  is  slain  by  the  invading  Medo-Persian  army,  vs.  30, 31.] 


(1 }  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  for  his  thousand  nobles,  and  before  the 
thousand  he  drank  wine. 

The  name  here  written  ^Xtttibsi ,  in  7:  7   is  written  -tttittba  ;  and 
in  1:  7  al.  we   have    still    another  equivalent  form,  viz.    "iSMi^o^a . 
Thej  are  all  one  name,  with  merely  a  different  orthography.    The  last 
has  the  Zend  sign  of  the  Gen.  in  full,  Kibid  (Uha),  which  in  the  others  is 
soflened  down  bj  omitting  the  o •  Meaning :  Behu prince,  —  &f>,Je€Ut, 
an  nnusual  Segholate  form ;  omitted  hj  Winer,  §  28. 1,  where  it  shonld  be 
inserted.    Usually  the  final  vowel  is  not  (^  ),  unless  preceded  by  Hho- 
lem,  as  in-  i^p.    The  word  properly  mewasfoodf  hready  and  so  a  meal, 
for  which  this  is  of  course  provided.  -^  A  thousand  nobles  is  but  a  mode> 
rate  number  for  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Babylon.    It  is  probable  that 
at  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  Est.  1:  8 — 5,  more  were  present ; 
see  in  v.  3,  ^  all  his  princes  and  servants ;"   and  this  feast  was  kept  180 
days,  V.  4.     Ctesias  says,  that  the  king  of  Persia  furnished  provisions 
daily  for  25,000  men  ;  see  Heeren,  Ideen,  etc.  I.  s.  493,  dd  edit.   Quin- 
tas  Curtius  says  that  10,000  men  were  present  at  a  festival  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  Statins  says  of  Domitian,  that  he  ordered,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  his  guests  to  ^  sit  down  at  a  thousand  tables.  —  ^?S^1  >  <^^  ^ 
fore ;  but  in  what  sense  ?  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  simply,  that 
he  drank  wine  in  their  presence,  while  they  looked  on ;  for  this  would  be 
jejune.   The  probable  meaning  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  king's  seat 
was  a  separate  one,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  so  that  all  his  guests  were 
before  him,  and  could  have  a  full  view  of  him.  The  assertion  of  the  text 
then  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  sat  down  to  the  feast  with  them,  although 
separated  in  some  way  from  them  and  opposite  to  them.  When  it  is  said, 
that  <<  he  drank  wine  before  the  thousand,"  the  predominant  element  at 
such  a  feast  is  named  as  the  representative  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  in 
V.  10,  the  place  where  the  guests  assembled  is  named  K^pjds  n*^a ,  6a»- 
queting-'house.  The  Babylonians  were  famous  above  all  men  for  intemper- 
ance, specially  in  drinking.     The  fecut  in  question  some  have  thought  to 
be  the  Sacae  (Satumalia)  of  the  Babylonians ;  others,  that  of  a  corona-^ 
tian  day;  others,  a  birthrday  festival    Either  of  the  two  latter  is  more 
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probable  than  the  former.  But  whatever  feast  it  was,  it  seems  to  have 
been  attended  with  religious  rites  and  services,  comp.  vs.  4,  23.  To 
dnni  deep  appears  in  fact  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  polluted  and  de- 
grading services.    The  sequel  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

(2)  Belshazzar,  while  tasting  the  wine^  gave  command  to  bring  in  the  ressels  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  Nehuchadnezzar  his  father  had  carried  away  from  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  that  out  of  them  the  king,  his  nobles,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines, 
night  drink. 

araa ,  in  tasting,  which  however  does  not  mean  merely  tipping  in 
ordet  to  determine  the  flavor,  or  as  a  prelude  to  drinking  more  freely, 
hot  drinking  with  relish^  and  therefore  plentifully.  —  i^^n*]^  >  lof-  Aph.  of 
KHK ,  §  24.  2.  Aph.  —  *^3M^b ,  Ace.  with  h ,  plur.  const,  of  )htq  »>  njx^ , 
from  rest.  —  P?jr3,  Aph.  —  "^maK,  §  35.  —  ob^sin'^a,  also  written  with 
final  d>—  9  see  Lex.  -^  yyT\^']] ,  Fut.  Peal  of  kdo  ,  here  connected  with  if, 
and  employed  in  like  manner  as  the  Heb.  Fut.  with  this  particle  oAen  is. 
—  Vina,  lit  in  them .  So  the  Greeks :  nivetw  eV  not^Qtoig ;  Lat  in  auro 
bibihirf  in  ottUnu  capitum  biberej  to  drink  in  tkuUi  ;  French,  hoire  done  un$ 
taue^  etc  Our  idiom  demands  <nU  of  instead  of  in.  To  render  a  in 
this  case  2>y  -»  ^  meant  of,  might  bring  the  Chald.  idiom  and  ours  to- 
gether ;  bat  I  doubt  whether  the  particle  has  that  meaning  in  the  origi- 
nal here.  —  nn^^ti ,  pi.  of  ^}tz3  with  suff.,  which  latter  is  in  the  Sing., 
p.  36,  top.  The  form  of  this  noun  is  omitted  in  Winer.  It  should  have 
been  inserted  in  §  28. 1,  after  No.  3.  —  nr^sn^ »  plur.  with  sing.  suff.  at- 
tached in  the  same  way.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned,  viz.  that  the 
king*s  wives  and  concubines  were  admitted  to  the  feast,  shows  how  differ- 
ent the  manners  of  the  Babylonians  were  from  those  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  Yashti,  the  Persian  queen,  would 
not  appear  at  the  feast-table,  even  when  commanded  by  the  king.  Est.  i. ; 
and  among  the  Greeks,  none  but  women  of  a  degraded  character  sat  down 
at  a  feast  with  men.  Herodotus  tells  us,  1. 109,  that  <  it  was  a  detestable 
religious  law  among  the  Babylonians,  that  every  woman  should  once  profr- 
titate  herself,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  to  the  first  comer.'  Curtius  says, 
that  '  women  were  not  only  present  at  the  feasts,  but  as  the  guests  be- 
came warmed  with  wine,  they  divested  themselves  gradually  of  their 
dotbing.'  '*  Nor  was  this,"  adds  he,  ^  merely  a  disgraceful  affair  cf  pros- 
titutes, but  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  comity  by  matrons  and  virgins." 
What  sort  of  a  banquet  Belshazzar  was  engaged  in,  seems  to  be  sufiiciently 
evident  from  such  testimonies.  Hence  the  aggravation  of  the  insult  to 
the  God  of  heaven. 

(3)  Then  they  brought  the  vessels  of  gold  which  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
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temple  of  the  hoate  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  out  of  them  drank  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  bis  wives  and  his  concnbines. 

'J'^nin ,  Aph.  of  Kri« .  —  «ipp5n ,  for  Hhireq  under  & ,  see  §  12. 1.  h,  — 
I'^raKI ,  Peal  of  Knti  with  an  k  prosthetic  —  a  peculiar  idiomatic  form, 
Bee  Lex. 

(4)  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass,  iron,  wood, 
and  stone. 

tt9K ,  emph.  -B  Heb.  ]^9 ,  Bee  Lex.  9 ,  x .  The  word  wood  doubtless 
designates  the  frame-work  of  the  image,  which  was  first  carved  andlben 
gilded,  Probablj  the  brcus  and  iron  gods  were  cast  images,  plated  with 
gold  or  silver.  The  stone  was  an  unfrequent  material  for  images  in  Bab- 
ylon ;  but  some  marble  images  are  found  among  its  ruins  at  the  present 
time. 

(5)  At  that  very  moment,  there  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  they  wrote 
over  against  the  chandelier,  on  the  plaster  of  the  palace-wall  of  the  king ;  and  the 
king  saw  the  extremity  of  the  hand  which  wrote. 

na ,  §  43.  6.  b.  —  ^p&p ,  so  the  Kethibh  would  read ;  but  the  vowels 
here  belong  to  the  Qeri  n)^&p  ^*  m^&s  3  pi.  fem.  The  Kethibh  assumes 
the  masc.  gender  of  s^fisx ;  which  is  not  improbable,  although  not  else- 
where so  employed.  —  i^rs  ,  Part  fem.  plur.,  following  the  usual  con- 
struction. —  The  writing  being  over  against  (^^1^,^)  the  chandelier,  would 
be  very  conspicuous.  To  deduce  from  K'n'^a ,  plaster j  the  conclusion  that 
the  feast-hall  must  have  been  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  not  in  the 
building,  seems  to  be  going  quite  too  far.  The  outside  of  buildings  in  the 
East  is  alleged  to  have  been  plastered,  and  not  the  inside.  But  I  see 
nothing  here  to  render  it  probable  that  the  guests  were  in  the  outer  court. 
—  ^7*]  OD ,  the  extremity  of  the  hand,  i.  e.  the  fingers,  was  all  that  was 
visible.  —  K!:r3 ,  Part  fem.  used  for  the  verb.   The  accents  bid  us  render 
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the  last  clause  thus :  7%0  king  looked,  an  extremity  of  the  hand  (there  was) 
which  wrote.  I  prefer  the  translation  given  above. 

(6)  Then  the  king  changed  his  color  and"his  thoughts  agitated  him,  and  the  joints 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  the  other. 

Lit  the  first  clause :  Then  as  to  the  king  —  his  splendors  changed  for  him> 
In  "^niso ,  the  suff.  '•rt  is  sing.  masc.  (p.  34,  2nd  Par.),  while  t'^t  has  a 
suffix  of  the  same  form  which  is  plur.  (p.  35,  Par.  2),  and  which  of  course 
indicates  that  the  noun  itself  is  plural.  On  this  account  it  seems  necessary 
to  render  the  suff.  to  the  verb  intransitive  (iJtj),  as  being  in  the  Dative  — 
changed  for  kim^  or  in  the  Ace.  in  respect  to  him,  §  57. 2.  h,  oomp.  Heb.  Gram.  § 
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1 1 6. 3.  If  Doty  then  we  most  interpret  i^d  as  traasitive^  and  translate  thus, 
changed  Mmy  which  will  hardly  make  any  good  sense,  unless  we  interpret  it 
as  meaning  changed  his  vpfpearance.  Perhaps  the  true  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  the  oMsanance  of  the  two  words  as  to  their  ending ;  for  in  making  out  this, 
an  irregularity  (here  and  at  times  elsewhere)  as  to  normal  construction 
is  occasioned.    That  the  suff.  *^ri-  after  the  verb  ia^  is  to  be  rendered  by 
an  oblique  case,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  v.  9  below,  where  that  which  is 
here  a  simple  verbal  suffix,  is  exchanged  for  the  separate  pronoun  with  a 
preposition,  viz.  ^tvb^  ;  and  another  example  of  this  latter  construction 
may  be  seen  also  in  7: 28,  and  the  like  in  10: 8.   Lengerke  takes  the  su£ 
to  the  verb  as  virtually  a  reflexive  pronoun,  and  renders :  veranderte  stch^ 
changed  iUelf;  in  which  case  he  also  changes  "^ni*^!  to  the  sing,  number. 
But  as  the  verb  is  plural,  and  the  Nom.  to  it  is  plural,  how  comes  the 
verbal  suff.  to  be  singular?    Besides,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  is  in  its  vezy 
nature  intransitive  in  Peal,  examples  are  wanting  to  justify  the  position, 
that  such  verbs  may  take  and  properly  govern  a  reflexive  pronoun-olyect 
With  Rosenm.,  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  Maurer,  therefore,  I  prefer  the 
other  construction.    Analogy  in  the  other  examples  quoted,  seems  indeed 
fairly  to  decide  the  matter.  —  nj^brin*] ,  Fut.  Peal  pi.  with  suff.  and  par- 
ag.  a ,  p.  58.  Rem.  1.  —  ^yi  >  sing,  of  yyn  with  suff.  s»  Heb.  dual  D'^^bn , 
b  and  n  (as  often)  being  exchanged.    The  Chald.  and  Syr.  use  the  sing, 
here,  instead  of  the  dual ;    see  Lex.     The  joints  of  his  loins  probably 
means  his  hip-joints  or  the  joints  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.    TUe 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  standing,  by  reason 
of  these  natural  supports  being  rendered  tremulous.    Let  the  reader  com- 
pare Ezek.  21: 7.  Ps.  69: 24  (23).  Deut.  33: 11.  Isa.  13:  8,  and  specially 
21:  3.  Nah.  2: 10,  and  he  will  see  how  commonly  violent  emotions, 
especially  of  fear  and  of  suffering,  were  ascribed  to  the  loins  by  the  He- 
brews. —  V.'^o^  9  Part  Ithpaal  of  tK'^'O ,  exchange  of  o  and  n.  §  10. 5.  b ; 
(-;)  under  n  because  the  *^  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte,  p.  32,  3d  line.  — 
nrsi'^K,  fem.  pi.  (with  suff.)  of  nn^d'^K .     Gres.  has  given  no  account  of 
the  formation  or  etymology  of  the  word  in  his  Lex.    I  take  it  to  be  a  de- 
rivate  of  "Jj^a ,  to  faU  on  on^s  knees^  by  a  transposition  of  letters,  and 
also  by  the  addition  of  a  prosthetic  K. —  K'lb  K*! ,  §  43.  5.  a.  —  "jTbpps, 
Part.  pi.  fern.    Supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  as  here  related,  in  respect 
to  the  mysterious  hand  and  its  conspicuous  hieroglyphs,  none  can  wonder 
at  the  terror  of  the  king,  who  was  in  a  state  whei*e  excited  feeling  was  of 
ooorse  to  be  expected.    A  fear  of  some  dreadful  evil,  if  not  a  conscious- 
ness of  great  guilt,  must  have  pervaded  his  very  soul.    Even  if  the 
account  be  a  romance^  as  many  recent  critics  affirm,  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded  that  the  writer  has  put  a  skilful  hand  to  the  completion  of  his 
picture. 
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(7)  The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  enchanters,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  astrolo- 
gers. He  answered  and  said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  :  Any  man  who  will  read 
this  writing,  and  will  show  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall  be  clothed  in  paq>Ie, 
and  a  collar  of  gold  [be  pnt]  on  his  neck,  and  he  shall  rule  as  the  third  in  the  king- 
dom. 

nhyrf^  y  Aph.  Inf.  of  h\9 .  The  Dagh.  f.  in  Aph.  of  these  verbs  (see 
p.  63)  is  excluded  bj  the  9,  and  would  naturally  go  into  a  long  vowel  (~) 
under  the  preceding  n .  But  as  this  letter  precedes  a  Guttural  with  Qa- 
mets,  its  proper  vowel  must  be  exchanged  for  (- )  ;  see  Boed*  Heb. 
Gramm.  p.  66.  Note  2.  b,  —  The  h  that  follows  marks  the  Ace  — 
n%i ,  thai,  but  here  (as  ou  often  in  Greek)  a  mere  sign  of  quotation, 
and  needs  not  to  be  translated.  —  Ksns ,  not  fem.,  but  masc  and  emph. 
form  of  ana.  •^JMn*;,  Fut.  Aph.  of  Kjn,  with  suff,  p  68.  Rem.  1.  — 
Kan*^M ,  emph.,  and  in  the  Ace  afler  wAi ,  §  50.  2.  b.  —  Ks^asn ,  so 
the  Kethibh  should  be  pointed ;  to  the  Qeri,  K3'^3^n  >  belong  the  vowels 
in  the  text.  While  this  word  may  mean  any  kind  of  metal  ornament  at- 
tached to  one's  person,  it  has  here  a  specific  meaning,  as  the  context 
shows,  viz.  collet  or  collar.  —  '^ri^H'])  a  form  $ui  generis;  in  v.  16  is 
an  emph.  from  Knbn ;  which  seems  to  come  from  nbrj .  The  Chald.  has 
a  regular  form,  ^^n'^^rj ,  third;  and  *^nbn  seems  to  be  a  word  that  has 
been  shortened  from  it,  probably  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  proper  name 
for  the  officer  third  in  rank.  The  Grand  Vizier  (as  we  say  in  reference  to 
Turkey)  was  the  second  officer,  i.  e.  was  prime  minister  of  the  king  who 
was  Jirst ;  the  "^nbr)    stands  next  to  Vizier. 

(8)  Then  entered  all  the  wise  men  of  the  king,  and  they  were  not  able  to  read  the 
writing,  and  make  known  the  interpretation  thereof  to  the  king. 

ibb^  the  Kethibh  should  read ;  the  vowels  now  appended  belong  to 
the  Qeri ,  1i!p9  .  The  Kethibh  is  preferable.  —  T^H?  >  I^biL  again,  the 
verse  having  no  proper  definite  verb  in  it.  —  K*i;^ia ,  Inf.  Peal  of  k^. 
—  From  the  circumstance  here  related  of  their  inability  to  read  the  in- 
scription, it  seems  c  lear,  hat  the  characters  were  neither  the  usual  de- 
motic nor  the  hieratic.  That  the  Babylonians  used  both,  seems  to  be 
rendered  nearly  certain,  by  Grotefend,  whose  Essay  on  the  subject  is 
printed  by  Ueeren,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  of  his  Ideen,  But  the  Magi  must 
of  course  have  been  able  to  read  both  characters ;  as  was  the  case  with  the 
priests  of  Egypt.  Much  speculation  there  has  been  on  the  form  of  the 
characters  in  question,  and  many  things  have  been  said,  which  it  would 
serve  but  little  purpose  to  relate.  Enough  that  the  characters  were  such 
as  frustrated  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Magi  to  read  them. 

I 

(9)  Then  Belshazzar  the  king  was  greatly  agitated,  and  his  color  was  changed 

upon  him,  and  his  nobles  were  perplexed. 
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bnarn,  Part  in  Ithpael,  &  because  Dagh.  f.  is  omitted  m  the  n.  — 
As  to  "^M  etc^  see  on  v.  6  above.  Here  '^^9  ttpon  Atm,  seems  to 
indicate  the  diffasion  of  the  color  aver  him,  i.  e.  over  the  sarface  of  the 
skin.  —  y^][6 ,  Part.  pL  see  in  Par.  YII.  p.  92.  —  ^"^tbanra ,  Part.  Ith- 
paal  of  tiav^,  with  the  usual  exchange  of  n  and  v. 

(10)  The  queen — becaase  of  the  affain  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  she  had  come 
to  the  banqoeting-honse — the  queen  answered  and  said :  O  king,  live  forever  I  Let 
not  thj  thoQghts  disturb  thee,  nor  thy  color  be  changed  I 

But  who  is  the  ^iieen  f  Not  Belshazzar's  wife ;  for  his  wives  and 
concubines  were  already  at  the  table ;  see  vs.  2,  23.  It  seems,  then, 
to  be  his  mother  or  grandmother,  who  had  once  enjoyed  the  title  of 
queen,  which  bj  courtesy  (as  usual)  was  continued  after  her  husband's 
death.  Either  of  these,  but  speciallj  the  latter,  would  well  know  all 
that  is  said  in  the  sequel  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  what  befel  him.  — 
">^s ,  pL  const.,  seems  to  mean  affaire  here.  We  might  render  it  VJoriM, 
and  refer  it  to  the  command  of  the  king  to  bring  in  the  Magi,  of  which 
the  queen  had  heard,  were  it  not  that  it  stands  related  to  the  noUee  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  —  n^9 ,  for  so  reads  the  Qeri,  is  probablj  the  right 
reading  here,  and  is  d  sing.  fem.  Peal  of  U9 .  But  nbb9  (the  Kethibh) 
is  no  bad  or  improbable  reading ;  for  the  Part,  maj  have  such  a  fem.  form, 
so  common  in  the  verb.  The  Part,  construction  is  about  as  frequent  as 
that  with  the  verb.  —  pa;p ,  8  fem.  PeaL  —  n'J^Ki ,  8  fem.  Peal,  p.  58. 
8  (yott.  Note  8.  —  ^ll^tf  plur.  with  suff.,  ^*^  retaining  {^)  as  the  index 
of  the  pluraL  —  'iSP)^. »  Put  Ithpaal  of  Kjib ,  n  and  vi  exchanging  places 
as  usual  In  this  case  there  is  neither  suff.  nor  separate  pronoun,  but  the 
verb  is  reflexive,  and  equivalent  to  Zd  (them)  noi  change  themsehee.  — 
The  repetition  of  the  Mrabo  in  the  first  clause,  bj  the  second  clause,  is  a 
mere  resumption  of  the  sentence  after  a  parenthetic  clause  had  been  thrown 
m. 

(11)  There  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and  in 
die  days  of  thy  father,  intelligence,  discretion,  and  wisdom  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 
was  found  in  him ;  and  king  Nebnchadnexzar,  thy  father,  appointed  him  the  chief  of 
the  sacred  scribes,  the  Chaldees,  the  astrologers,  [eTcn]  thy  father,  O  king  t 

j^riif  of  the  hofy  gods  is  the  same  language  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
esiplojrs  in  speaking  of  Daniel,  4:  8,  9,  18,  (Eng.  Version). — n^vna  (^  for 
nv  S  81. 1),  form  in  §  28.  a.  4.  Light  intellectually  or  tropically  under- 
stood, is  the  meaning,  i.  e.  intelligence.  —  ^^t^^^to ,  (v-  for  nv>).  Here 
are  two  sufformatives,  first  the  syllable  V;  ,^and  then  the  m  or  ^ ;  see 
f  80.  —  nrani^ ,  Ithpael  8  fem.  of  nai^ ;  for  ending,  p.  58,  8  Gutt, 
Note  8.  —  Eng  IMm^adnezzar  thg  father,  Leng.  with  Rosenm.  takes 
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M  Nbm.  abB« ;  with  Manrer,  I  prefer  the  arrangement  in  the  Ternon, 
which  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  verh  that  follows.  Then  at  the  dose; 
the  repetition,  thjffatherf  0  king^  has  an  intensive,  emphatic  meaning,  as 
much  as  to  say :  ^  Even  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  distinction  as  thj 
father,  made  this  appomtment' 

(IS)  Inasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit,  and  tbe  knowledge,  and  diacretSon  <^  one 
who  interpreteth  dreams,  and  explaineth  dark  sayings,  and  solyeth  knotty  points, 
was  (band  in  this  same  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  Belieshazzar,  let  Daniel  now 
be  called,  and  let  him  give  the  interpretation. 

The  construction  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
respecting  it.  C.  B.  Michaelis  supplies  nn  hefore  the  nouns  that  fol- 
low, e.  g.  spirit  of  knowledge,  etc  I  prefer  to  cany  forward  ^dH^^to , 
and  mentally  to  repeat  it  before  the  two  latter  clauses  thus :  '^  [the  dis- 
cretion, i.  e.  power  to  distinguish  nicely]  belonging  to  the  explanation  of 
dark  sayings,  [discretion]  of  one  who  solves  knotty  points,  etc.  —  ^T^ 
is  the  const  form  of  the  Turnn ;  I  have  rendered  it  as  if  it  were  a  parti' 
etv^^.like  *^v&ia  and  K'^tha,  because  this  better  suits  our  idiom. — p*^nK, 
fem.  pi.,  fbrmed  from  n^n  by  k  prosthetic,  mignuu^  or  dark  Mayings.  — 
The  word  1*^*lDp  is  rendered  jointB  in  v.  6 ;  which  is  its  literal  sense. 
Here  it  means  hiots  or  joifiU  in  a  tropical  sense,  i.  e.  matters  that  are 
hard  or  difficult  to  be  solved.  —  ^K^snsi  }nsi ,  in  this  same  Danid.  §  ^. 
6.  (.  —  '^l^tpn*; ,  Fut  Ithpeal  of  vcyp^ ;  here  it  means  caUed  in  the  sense  of 
summoned,  -*  n;)nn*]  Fut  Aph.  of  K^jH ,  with  n  praeform.  retained,  p.  49. 5. 
The  tone  in  which  this  last  clause  is  spoken,  betokens  that  the  speaker 
herself  is  conscious  of  an  elevated  rank  and  a  kind  of  authority,  or  at 
least  a  right  to  give  advice ;  a  tone  which  only  such  a  woman  as  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  mother  (not  of  a  wife)  could  assume  in  the  East,  before 
a  king. 

(IS)  Then  Daniel  was  bronght  before  the  king.  The  king  answered  and  said  to 
Daniel :  Art  thou  the  same  Daniel  that  belongeth  to  the  captives  of  Jndea,  whom  the 
king,  my  father,  bronght  away  from  Jndea  1 

brn  «s  >t^r\ ,  the  Hophd  of  the  biblical  Chaldee,  which  is  always  em- 
ployed in  the  Chald.  of  the  O.  Test,  in  the  room  of  Ittaphal,  the  paaa.  of 
Aphel,  §  12.  6,  root  b^9 .  —  The  same  Daniel,  §  43.  6.  5.  —  ^t\^\  is  ^ 
stract,  captivity  ;  but  here  it  is  plainly  a  case  of  the  abstract  for  the 
conerete^  and  so  I  have  translated  it  captives,  —  n^n*j  is  the  Chald.  name 
of  the  Jewish  country,  —  In  *^n*jn  ^*![ ,  the  *^^.  may  relate  to  Daniel,  or  to 
the  captives  at  large.  I  prefer  the  latter  sense,  as  l^eing  the  fuller,  and 
in  this  case  the  more  probable;  *^r^^  Spers^sixtg.  Aph.of  ki^k.  —  "^ait  is 
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anonudoas  as  to  accent;  since  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  placing 
the  tone  on  the  penalt,  and  if  placed  there,  we  should  of  course  expect  a 
(-)  and  not  a  (-)  in  the  tone-fijllahle.  What  gaided  the  Punctators 
in  this  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  saj.  This  suffix  is  nowhere  else  ap^ 
pended  to  3M ,  dther  in  Chaldee  or  in  Hebrew.  Maurer  thinks  that  the 
word  should  be  read  "^nK  (dM)y  after  the  Sjriac  manner  of  pronouncing 
it  It  maj  be  that  the  Punctators,  having  no  other  exemplar  to  guide 
them,  designed  to  follow  that  analogy  as  to  the  stress  of  the  voice. 

(14)  And  I  have  heard  respecting  thee,  that  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee,  an^ 
thai  intelligence,  and  discretion,  and  much  wisdom  is  foond  in  thee. 

^V9,with  the  usual  Qeri  t^bsj,  which  is  needless.  —  n*in3,in  some 
Codd.  rvn ;  but  Qamets  before  n  in  such  a  case  is  not  very  frequent. 
The  Pattah  is  long  here,  if  the  form  has  a  DagL  impUcitum,  But  this 
is  hardlj  probable.    For  the  rest,  see  v.  11. 

(15)  Then  were  bronght  before  mo  the  wise  men,  the  enchanters,  that  they  might 
read  this  writing,  and  to  show  me  the  interpretation  thereof;  and  they  were  not  able 
to  show  the  interpretation  of  the  thing. 

491 ,  Hoph.  d  plur.  (instead  of  Itti^hal),  from  bbs; ,  §  12. 6. — xn;f\ . . . 
*»7,  thai  .  • .  ihe^  might  ready  just  as  in  Heb.,  *idK  followed  by  the  Fut. 
designates  the  same  shade  of  meaning ;  Gres.  Lex.  '^i^m  .  B.  2.  Instead 
of  such  a  construction,  we  have  an  Inf.  with  ^  in  the  next  clause,  viz. 
•Qnyjini ,  "^3-3  suff. ;  nwjin  (written  pleni)^  Aph.  Inf.,  for  ending,  p.  56. 
e.  For  change  of  construction,  comp.  1:  5.  —  Knlbs ,  matterj  things  mean- 
ing the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  transaction  that  had  taken  place. 
The  place  of  the  noun  here,  (being  twice  put  before  the  Inf,  which  gov* 
ems  it),  deserves  to  be  noted.  It  is  frequent  in  the  Chaldee ;  see  v.  16. 
2: 16,  18.  4: 15,  al 

(16)  And  I  have  heard  conoemiog  thee,  that  thoa  canst  skilfally  interpret,  and 
•olre  knotty  points ;  now  if  thoa  canst  read  the  writing,  and  show  me  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  thoa  shalt  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  a  collar  of  gold  shall  [be  put]  on 
thy  neck,  and  thou  shalt  rule  as  the  third  in  the  kingdom. 

bdin,  (so  the  Kethibh  should  be  read)  agrees  with  the  form  in  2: 10, 
and  shows  that  it  is  the  Hebraizing  HophaL  The  Qeri  has  put  in  its 
place  the  regular  Fut  Peal  form,  viz.  b^dn ,  without  any  necessity ;  root 
bs^,. — *^VBi3b  pni^,  lit.  to  interpret  ifUerpretatian$y  a  Chald.  and  Heb. 
idiom,  which  means  to  practise  making  inlerpretationsj  or  to  interpret 
tki^vBig,  Our  idiom  excludes  a  literal  version ;  see  the  whole  clause  in 
V.  12.  —  Bead  basin  as  before;  the  case  is  the  same.  For  the  rest,  see 
on  V.  7  abova 
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(17)  Then  answered  Daniel  before  the  king  and  said:  May  thy  gifts  be  for  thy- 
self, and  bestow  thy  rich  presents  on  another !  The  writing,  however,  I  will  read  for 
the  king,  and  I  will  show  him  the  interpretation. 

Tironp ,  plur.  const  form,  with  suff. ;  which  (in  the  fem.  pL)  is  alwajs 
appended  to  the  cofut,  form,  p.  88.  i,d. — "j^inb ,  see  on  2: 20.  —  71^^3133, 
see  on  2:  6. — T?^$>  &4i*  '^'^  ^  sofformative  V79  not  unfrequent  in  this 
class  of  words.  —  nn ,  Imper.  of  nn^ .  —  Daniel  most  not  be  r^arded  as 
saying  this  oontemptuouslj.  Plainly  it  is  merely  designed  to  express  his 
willingness  to  interpret  without  any  fee  or  reward ;  and  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say :  '  At  the  king's  disposal  may  all  the  blessings  remain,  that  he 
would  bestow  upon  me  I  If  he  insists  on  giving^  I  would  rather  he  should 
do  this  to  some  other  person  than  to  m3rself.* — n|9ninM,  Aph.  Fut 
with  suff.,  for  which  see  p.  58.  Rem.  1. 

(18)  As  to  thee,  O  king,  the  most  high  God  gaye  to  Nebnchadneisar,  thy  fothefi 
dominion,  and  greatness,  and  honor,  and  glory. 

The  Nom.  independent,  (such  are  the  two  first  words),  is  no  unnsaal 
construction ;  it  is  even  much  more  frequent  in  Chaldee  than  in  Heb. 
prose.  —  K^ir ,  so  it  should  be  read,  is  the  emphatic  form,  from  the  abs. 
form  '^iy .  —  See  and  compare  2:  37,  for  the  verse  in  generaL 

(19)  And  because  of  the  greatness  which  he  gaTe  to  him,  all  nations,  people,  snd 
tongues  trembled  and  feared  before  him,  whomsoeyer  he  would  he  killed,  and  whom- 
soever he  would  he  kept  aliye ;  whomsoever  he  would  he  exalted,  and  whomsoever 
he  would  he  humbled. 

an*]  has  for  its  Nom.  kh^k  implied,  as  in  the  preceding  verse  it  is  ex- 
pressed. —  T^.^i  ^^3  another  orthography  given  to  it  by  the  Qeri,  but 
needs  it  not,  for  ^^it  may  be  thus  declined  in  the  Part ;  see  in  Par.  p.  68. 
The  verb  of  existence,  joined  with  it,  strongly  marks  what  is  continued 
or  customary.  —  '^'n  whoevery  whomsoever  ^*  noM ,  is  in  the  Ace,  and  is 
directly  the  object  of  b^^ .  The  so  frequent  repetition  of  the  helping 
verb  here  with  the  respective  participles,  is  rather  unusual.  The  whole 
array  of  the  diction  is  adapted  strongly  to  mark  what  was  continued  and 
customary.  —  »TO ,  for  vmq  or  "^^m ,  Aphel  Part,  apoc  of  vm ;  some 
Codd.  read  Km ,  which  is  well  enough,  (comp.  the  Hebrew  M^nv),  for 
Pattah  will  answer  well  before  the  n .  But  Km  is  not  a  bad  reading,  inas- 
much as  the  closed  syllable  rm  (in  the  full  form)  becomes  an  open  one 
in  the  apoc  form,  and  may  therefore  take  QameU,  —  Q*^*;i^  is  Part  Aph. 
of  ^v> ;  for  (-)  under  the  n,  see  §  22. 1.  —  b&i^,  Aph.  Part ;  for  the 
final  Iffiireq,  see  §  12. 1.  1.  The  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  of  an  Ori- 
ental sovereign  is  very  briefly  and  graphically  expressed  in  the  two  par- 
allel ctixoi  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse.    Some  critics  have 
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rendered  Km  bb  if  it  were  a  Part,  of  Ktra  to  sinh&j  heat:  bot  this  breaks 
up  the  antUkesU  between  this  word  and  bo^,  and  disturbs  the  easy  and 
obTMMis  eourse  of  thoaght 

(SO)  And  when  his  heart  wu  lifted  np,  and  his  spirit  was  emboldened  to  behave 
with  insolence,  he  was  throst  down  from  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  honor  did 
they  take  from  him. 

en  might  be  taken  as  Sd  Fraeti  for  in  part  this  verb  is  "tP;  but  more 
probably  it  is  the  Fart  Feil  here ;  comp.  D*ito  in  3:  29.  6:  27.  The  par- 
ticle *na) ,  when^  is  naturally  joined  with  a  participle ;  see  in  3: 7.  —  TWqie\  y 
8  fem^  for  its  Nom.  nn  is  comm.  gender ;  lit  ffrew  strong  ovfrm^fr' 
mmU^  but  figuratively,  in  relation  to  the  mind,  was  or  became  emboldened. 
— -  rrijn^,  Inf.  Aph.  of  1M ,  to  beproudj  to  act  haughUly  or  insoUntly^  the 
n  in  both  cases  is  for  K  of  the  regular  Chaldee.  —  nnpn,  a  plain  case  of 
the  Bophalf  in  the  place  of  IttaphaL  —  KD*id ,  in  Heb.  KM  (forma  Dagh.), 
and  the  double  s  in  Hebrew  is  in  Aramaean  usually  ezdumged  for  rv, 
which  sofiens  the  hissing ;  see  Gres.  Lex.  ^ .  The  word  originally  means 
a  covered  or  protected  place,  in  reference  to  the  tapestry  hung  around 
the  r^;al  scat  or  throne.  — ^tj*^!!  honor^  means  his  honored  office  or 
myof  digniiijf.  —  T?^  1 3  plur.  Aph.  of  Kn;^ ,  without  any  subject,  and  so 
it  might  be  rendered /MMntMljlf,  i  49. 8.  b. 

(91 )  And  from  men  was  he  thmsl  oat,  and  his  heart  was  like  the  heasts,  and  with 
the  wild  a«e8  was  his  dwelling;  with  herbage  like  the  oxen  was  he  fed,  and  by  the 
dew  of  heaven  was  his  hody  bathed,  nntil  he  acknowledged  thai  God  most  high  is 
raler  oTer  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  whomsoeyer  he  pleaseth  he  setteth  np  over  it. 

For  this  verse  in  general,  comp.  4:  29.— t^,  as  it  is  now  pointed, 
en  be  made  only  in  Fael,  8  pers.  Perf.  But  then,  who  is  the  subject  of 
Ifae  Terb?  If  the  reply  is :  CM^  then  the  context  gives  no  support  to 
this.  1£ lUmshadnsaair  be  the  subject,  and  the  meaning  be:  he  made 
Ms  owm  heart  hhe  the  heasts^  the  history  in  chap.  iv.  seems  to  make 
against  this,  for  aooordiag  to  that,  the  malady  fell  on  him  as  a  divine 
judgment  The  present  punctuation  seems  to  me  as  designed  for  the  8 
pbr.  impers.,  L  e.  y^i  for  the  1  now  standing  apparently  as  a  conjunc* 
tion  beibre  the  next  word,  seems  originally  to  have  belonged  here,  and 
has  been  transferred  to  the  next  word  by  the  mere  oversight  of  tran« 
leriben.  It  is  on  this  basis,  that  the  version  given  above  rests ;  see  §  49. 
8.&  But  a  more  simple  and  easy  way,  perhaps,  is  to  point  >*rD  thus: 
'n^,  in  which  case  it  is  a  Part  Peil,  §  23.  p.  74  5.  Verbs  of  compari* 
SOD  may  take  after  them  tay,  as  here,  or  f  might  be  employed.  Which- 
ever of  these  particles  is  employed,  the  mental  repetition  of  aai)  after  it^ 
is  of  course  to  be  supposed.—  With  the  wUd  asses  shall  he  his  abodSfUsk 
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circamstance  acl^ed  by  the  speaker,  and  not  finmd  in  4:  29.  It  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  stronger  impression.  —  njiiQ^D*; ,  Pael,  3  plar.  impere.  of 
Q90 ,  and  so,  pamve  in  its  meaning,  §  49.  3.  6.  —  arn  does  not  mean 
merely  mental  perception  of  the  truth  in  question,  but  also  what  we  caU 
acknowledgment^  i.  e.  acting  in  conformity  with  what  cognition  demands. 
—  D*^;?n*^^ ,  Aph.  Fut  of  Diip ,  with  h  retained  (p.  49.  5) ;  and  as  to  tbe 
Qcunets  under  it,  see  §  22.  1.  —  inAy  suff.  fem.  sing.,  but  not  inserted  in 
Par.  of  suffixes,  p.  35.  See  p.  36,  end  of  2d  paragraph,  and  comp.  in 
Dan.  7: 19. 

(22)  And  thon,  his  son  Belahazzar,  host  not  humbled  thine  heart,  notwithstaadiog 
thoa  hast  known  all  this. 

iTia,  suff.  state  of  na.  —  pi^b^»  Aph.  2pers. — t^Tr] ,  where  the 
ending  (n-)  is  full ;  see  §  12.  2.  This  verse  plainly  exhibits  the  charge 
against  the  impious  king,  and  contains  the  reason  for  his  speedy  excisioD. 
The  next  verse  enlarges  and  confirms  the  charge. 

(23)  Bnt  against  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  hast  thon  lifted  up  thyself,  and  the  tci- 
selB  of  his  bouse  have  been  bronght  before  thee,  and  thon,  and  thy  nobles,  wives,  and 
concubines,  have  drunk  wine  ont  of  them ;  and  the  gods  of  silver,  gold,  brass,  iron, 
wood,  and  stone,  which  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  know,  hast  thon  praised ;  bnt  dM 
God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  thoo  hast  not  glorified. 

m^i'^pn,  Ithpolel  of  d4^,  §  14  1.  2;  for  n-,  §  12.  2.  — k;3Kc^^ 
Aoc.  according  to  the  Chald.  construction,  after  I'^n'jh ,  3  pL  Aph.  of  kpn. 
But  as  this  verb  has  no  subject,  I  have,  as  usual,  translated  it  pasgivdg. 
'For  the  sequel  of  the  verse,  see  v.  8  above. — l^ty^,  Part.  pi.  for  verb, 
Par.  VIl.  a.  p.  91 —  ^nhvA ,  Aoc  after  nnav ,  which  is  in  PaeL  This 
is  an  unusual  removal  of  the  verb  to  a  great  distance  from  its  object,  bat 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  copious  explanatory  matter  thrown  in.  I  have 
given  the  words  the  like  order  in  £nglish,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  ob- 
scure tbe  sentence.  With  peculiar  emphasis  are  the  participles,  "i^tn, 
etc.,  employed,  i.  e.  they  exhibit  what  is  customary  and  continued. — ^ 
whoec  handy  i.  e.  in  whose  power,  at  whose  disposal,  is  iky  breathy  i.  e.  thy 
life.  —  And  whose  are  aUthy  ways,  lit  and  aU  thy  ways  are  kisj  i.  e.  at 
his  disposal.  The  first  version  is  easier  in  English,  and  equally  per- 
spicuous. Ways  are  courses  of  conduct,  desiyn,  purposes,  and  the  like. 
All  these  belong  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  God  of  heaven.  The  king 
can  achieve  nothing,  nor  accomplish  any  of  his  purposes,  unless  the  God- 
head give  permission.  This  is  surely  plain  and  faithful  admonition ;  and 
probably  the  king's  oonseienoe  was  smitten  by  it 


Then  from  him  was  sent  the  extreme  part  of  a  hand,  and  this  inscriptfon 
Was  written. 
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For  the  use  of  two  participles  Peil  here  for  the  paflnve  Terb,  see  p. 
61.  —  T^?^'  P^  ^>™  ^  ^®  particle  with  snff.,  lit  Jrom  he/ore  Jdmj 
which  has  Uie  force  of  denoting  a  special  and  immediate  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  God  of  heaven* 

(55)  And  thifl  is  the  iiucriptioa  which  w«b  written :  Meni^  men€,  tdal,  n-phanin, 

I  have  repeated  the  original  words  as  nearly  as  our  alphabet  will  per- 
mit ;  and  so  we  have  them  in  our  common  English  Version.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  words  immediately  follows. 

(56)  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  language .  Meni^  God  hath  nomhered  thy 
leign,  and  bronght  it  to  completion. 

nnbp ,  wordj  and  here  language.  —  vtyo ,  Part  Peil  or  passive,  lit  rwm^ 
hered^  numercUumj  camputaium.  The  word  K^ia  is  not  repeated  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  verse  above,  because  it  is  followed  by  the  verb  tiTQ .  God 
hath  numbered  means,  that  Giod  has  fixed  the  number  of  his  days,  L  e. 
the  days  of  hb  reign,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  extended.  So  the 
next  clanse  declares :  And  brought  it  [thy  reign]  to  completion,  —  Mbi^ , 
Aph.  with  fem.  snff. 

(57)  Ttiktl^  tfaoa  are  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  fonnd  lacking. 

\fQC\ ,  Part  PeO  of  ^gn ,  §  12. 1. 1.  c.  exhibits  this  form,  which  is  some- 
what onosnal  when  the  verb  is  regular.  —  Mnb*tpn ,  as  to  formy  may  be 
2d  sing.  Peal,  for  (v)>  see  §12. 1. 1;  for  KPi,Vl2.'  1.2;  butasthe  sense 
is  pai$ive  here  it  is  more  probably  the  pass.  Part ;  se^  51. — tnnanibrr , 
as  the  vowels  and  diacritical  points  are,  has  tSk  furtive  Pattah  under  the  n ; 
if  it  were  a  proper  vowel,  the  final  n  would  omit  the  Dagh.  lene.  The 
second  Pattah,  therefore,  is  a  mere  euphonic  contrivance,  in  order  to  ease 
the  pronondation.  —  ^*t&n ,  laekingj  defieienL  The  meaning  of  the  figu- 
ntive  language  is  easily  made  out  from  the  usual  rejection  of  that  which 
is  dejident  in  weight 

(28)  Perlt^  thy  dominion  is  broken,  and  is  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

D^,  Part  Peil  here ;  see  bgn  in  v.  27.  In  v.  25,  the  word  takes  the 
form  of  a  noun  plural,  L  e.  ditneionty  breaches;  here  the  Part  divided  or 
broken^  fractumy  is  employed.  Both  D^B  and  tons  in  Heb.  mean  /ran- 
gere.  Broken  is  the  better  meaning  here,  for  divided  between  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  would  convey  the  idea  that  each  of  these  was  a  separate 
and  independent  power;  which  was  not  the  fact  when  Babylon  was 
captured.  They  were  combined  under  one  head.  —  nD*i';iB ,  Part  fem. 
Peil,  il4  2.  —  rn'tn^i>  Part  Peil  also,  in  the  same  way;  both  for 
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irerbs  of  the  pnniye  voice.  —  lit  Ih  the  Med$  and  PemoHf  singiilar 
aad  ffenmicy  80  ofiea  everywhere.  I  have  aeoordin^j  trandaled  bj  the 
pltiraL  The  coineideiioe  of  onto  with  w^  Ib  evident.  Auonance  reigBB 
throughout  the  whole ;  bb  is  often  the  case  in  short  sententioos  sajin^k 
It  is  this  which  gives  an  unnsoal  form  to  bgtn  and  D'nB ,  so  that  thej  maj 
sound  like  K3Q.  Nothing  can  be  argued,  as  it  seems  to  me,  firom  the  use 
of  0*;)^  in  order  to  indicate  ike  brwhing  in  pieces  of  the  Babylonish  do* 
minion,  to  show  that  the  Persians  were  then  the  principal  power.  There 
is  no  verb  that  would  chime  with  ^t'Ta,  and  give  the  meaning  here  re- 
quired. But  for  D^B,  it  was  easy  to  find  one  that  corresponded  welL 
This  seems  to  be  all  that  is  mysterious  in  the  case ;  and  this  mystery  is 
easily  understood. 

(29)  Then  Belshazzar  commanded,  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  porple,  and  a 
ooUar  of  gold  [was  pat]  on  his  neck,  and  proclamation  was  made  respecting  him, 
that  he  should  he  third  mler  in  the  kingdom. 

iivt^^h ,  ApL,  the  8ut\ject  of  the  verb,  if  we  make  it  a  personal  verb^ 
must  of  course  be  those  aUendanU  to  whom  the  king  gave  commaad.  I 
have  translated  in  accordance  with  this  view.  We  may,  however,  take 
the  verb  as  8  plur.  impers.,  and  then  render  it  passively :  Danid  wa$ 
datkedj  etc  —  ^Tnah"] ,  Aph.,  for  vowels,  see  §  12. 1.  1.  I  have  rendered 
4his/HiM»tw^,  for.  otherwise  it  might  seem,  that  the  same  persona  who 
decorated  Daniel  with  his  imigmoj  were  the  ones  who  made  prodaiaatioii ; 
which,  although  quite  possible,  is  not  very  probable.  In  a  great  oonrt, 
every  department  has  its  appropriate  officers  and  servants.— iivi^,  see 
2.  20.    For  the  rest,  see  on  v.  16. 


(80)  In  that  Teiy  night,  was  Belshaazar  king  of  the  Chaldees  slain. 

b'fO|»,  Part  Pell  used  as  a  pasnive  verb,  §  18.  2.  AcooidiBg  to  the 
account  here  given,  the  occurrences  related  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chapter  must  have  taken  place  sometime  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night ;  for  the  assault  upon  the  city  was  probably  made  not  fax  fitxn 
midnight,  when  the  Babylonians  were  in  the  deepest  part  of  their  revelry^ 
and  the  king  and  his  nobles  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  banquet 
It  would  be  an  important  object,  as  viewed  by  the  invader,  to  oome 
upon  them  when  thus  assembled ;  for  by  a  single  assault  aU  the  leaders 
of  the  city  might  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  all  resistance  prevented. 

That  the  first  verse  of  the  following  chapter  should  be  attached  to  the 
present  chapter,  seems  plain,  both  from  the  ^  with  which  it  commenoeB, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  information  whidi  it  contains.  Daniel  had 
interpreted  the  inscripticm  on  the  wall  as  meaning  two  things^  yvu  fint 
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ihai  the  king's  days  were  at  an  end;  and  seoondlj,  thai  his  kingdom 
shoold  be  given  over  to  foreign  nations.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  of 
these  predictions  is  related  in  5:  SO ;  that  of  the  second,  in  6: 1..  In  the 
remarks  which  follow,  I  shall  regard  these  two  verses,  therefore,  as  com- 
prising a  part  of  one  and  the  same  narration. 


Remabxb  ok  Chap.  V. 

[The  objections  raised  against  the  narrative  in  chap.  v.  are  somewhat 
aamerons.  Some  of  them,  in  particnlar,  are  urged  with  great  zeal,  even 
by  critics  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  a  good  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  historical  records  of  antiquity.  Whether  this  knowledge  is  accom- 
panied by  a  candid  and  discriminating  judgment,  in  respect  to  those  re- 
cords, so  far  as  they  concern  the  matters  before  us,  is  a  question  which  may 
be  answered  to  better  advantage,  after  the  subject  has  been  canvassed.  * 

First  of  all,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  minor  objections  against 
the  probability  of  some  of  the  narrations  in  chap.  v. ;  and  then  pass  on  to 
examine  those,  where  appeal  is  made  for  confirmation  to  the  earliest  histo- 
rians of  Babylon  and  Persia.  Lengerke  has  industriously  collected  eveiy- 
ihing  which  is  worth  notice ;  and  it  is  for  this  particular  reason,  that  I 
bring  him  so  often  into  view,  rather  than  previous  writers. 

(1)  '  Why  does  not  Daniel  appear  before  the  king,  with  the  Magi  who 
are  summoned,  and  of  whom  he  was  chief?  It  is  very  strange,  nay,  alto- 
gether improbable,  that  he  should  be  absent  on  such  an  occasion  ;'  Leng. 
p.  238. 

That  Daniel  had  been  the  ehi^  of  the  Magi  (2:  48),  is  true.  But  it 
seems  also  to  be  a  fact,  that  both  the  astrologers  and  physicians  of  an  ori- 
ental king  were  usually  removed  fW>m  office  by  his  successor ;  the  first, 
because  they  had  not  foretold  his  death,  the  second  because  they  had  not 
prevented  it;  see  BShr  ad  Ctes.  p.  16.  Chardin,  in  Mannar's  Observations 
CD  Scripture,  Part  IL  It  is  not  decisive,  therefore,  that  Daniel  was  then 
chief  Magian,  because  we  find  him,  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  (8:  l), 
employed  in  *'  the  business  of  the  king,"  8:  27 ;  for  thu  may  have  been  a 
subordinate  business,  and  most  probably  was.  -  Conspirator  against  the 
regular  and  legitimate  monarch  as  Belsluuezar  was,  (according  to  Berosns 
and  Abydenus),  it  is  not  likely  that  one  who  had  stood  so  high  as  Daniel 
did  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  be  retained  in  an  important  office,  and 
near  the  person  of  the  usurper.  His  able  services  to  the  State  the  king 
might  indeed  require,  in  another  and  lower  capacity,  at  least  for  a  while. 
But  even  if  we  concede  that  Daniel  was  high  in  office,  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar's  reign,  that  reign  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  the  king  might 
well  be  supposed,  long  before  the  end  of  it,  to  have  dismissed  from  impor- 
tant and  active  service  near  his  person,  a  man  who  was  at  least  on  the 
veige  of  four-score  years  when  he  began  to  reign.  That  a  /eto,  and  one 
so  very  aged,  should  not  be  summoned  by  the  Babylonish  king  (5:  7  seq.), 
in  an  exigency  of  fearfhl  import,  is  far  enough  ftom  presenting  anythmg 
Strange. 
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(S)  *  Bat  how  can  we  imagiiie  Belsbucar  to  Iisre  been  bo  entireljr  ign^ 
mnt  of  Dmniel,  and  of  his  peculiar  sagacity,  as  the  narration  in  5: 10  se^ 
ropposes  ?' 

The  force  of  this  objection  I  do  not  perceive.  Was  not  the  usurper,  (al- 
though  he  might  be  a  descendant  of  Nebnchadnezzar ;  perhaps  in  a  femide 
line,  as  ts.  11,  18,  18,  22,  seem  plainly  to  intimate),  a  person  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  regular  line  of  heirs  apparent,  i.  e.  who  was  not  in  the  r^(n- 
lar  line  of  succesuon  ?  And  is  there  anything  specially  remarkable  in  -the 
narration,  which  seems  to  represent  Bekhazzar  as  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  and  claims  of  Daniel,  after  some  half  a  century  had  passed  away 
since  Daniel's  first  achievements  and  promotion  ?  Lengeii:e  affirms,  that 
'  the  account  in  ch.  V.  contradicts  itself;  for  v.  11,  he  says,  shows  the  king 
to  be  ignorant  of  Daniel,  and  ▼.  IS,  that  he  recollected  him/  But  ▼.  IS  seq. 
merely  repeats  what  Belshaxzar  had  just  heard  from  the  queen,  and  afibnki 
no  semblance  of  a  contradiction.  How  can  it  be  regarded  as  improbable, 
that  an  ambitious  and  reckless  adventurer  and  usurper,  like  Belshaaaar, 
should  have  neither  known  nor  cared  anything  about  Daniel  individually 
and  personally,  although  he  had  once  been  in  his  service  ?  8:  27.  Or  if  he 
had  heard  something  of  his  story,  who  can  give  us  any  assuranoe  that  he  be^ 
lieyed  it,  or  treasured  it  up  in  his  mind  ? 

(S)  *  But  the  hand  and  the  writing !  Here  is  miracle  upon  miracle,  and 
altogether  without  an  object.  There  is  no  historical  basis  whatever,  on  which 
such  an  account  can  rest  The  whole  must  be  pure  fiction ;'  Long.  p.  2S9 
•eq. 

So  far  does  the  objector  go,  moreover^  in  this  case,  that  he  even  taxes 
Bertholdt  with  incongruity,  because  he  admits  that  some  sleight-of-hand 
trick,  as  to  the  writing,  had  been  played  ofi*  by  some  of  tiie  nobles  upott 
the  king,  and  that  the  story  is  founded  on  this.  For  rejecting  such  a  con« 
ceit,  I  should  not  indeed  be  disposed  to  find  fiuilt  with  Len^srke ;  for  the 
idea  of  such  an  imposition  goes  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  probabililjr. 
The  king's  friends  could  have  no  motive  for  such  an  exhibition ;  and  rC 
some  of  the  nobles  then  present  were  his  enemies,  and  wished  for  his  fall, 
how  could  they  think  of  putting  him  on  the  alert,  in  order  that  he  might 
guard  against  an  attack  ?  Or  why  should  the  writing  be  in  mystical  charao^ 
|ers  ?  Lengerke,  therefore,  regards  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  ficHon,  In  his 
view,  anything  miraculous  is  out  of  question  for  that  very  reason.  It  must 
be  ehher  mere  pretence  or  a  matter  of  superstition,  or  some  ingenioas 
imposition,  and  the  like.  Of  course  the  whole  narrative  here  n  got  up,  as 
he  intimates,  merely  to  exalt  Daniel,  and  to  show  the  doom  of  the  tyrant, 
V  e.  Antioohus  Epiphanes.  But  if  a  writer,  at  or  near  the  time  when  this 
last  named  tyrant  was  raging  against  the  Jews,  invented  such  a  fiction,  he 
did  this  either  before  his  death,  or  after  it  If  ^/ors,  hpw  coald  he  tell 
whether  the  deatiy,  of  Antiochus  would  verify  his  representation  ?  If  afier^ 
what  was  the  use  oS  predicting  what  had  already  come  to  pass  ?  Still  more ; 
AntiocKus  died  a  naJtural  death  from  disease,  not  fay  the  band  of  conspirar 
tors  or  enemies ;  what  resemblance  was  there,  then,  between  the  two  cases? 
And  lastly,  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus  went  over  immediately  to  his  son  and 
succsMor,'  and  not  into  the  hands  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

(4)  *■  But  a  man  like  Belshazzar  would  never  have  received  such  an  omir 
nous  prediction  from  the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  have  rewarded  him  fo 
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it     The  wkole  Hong  u  a  palpable  fofgeij,  got  up  merely  to  magutiy 
DanieL' 

But  if  what  is  stated  aboat  the  writing  was  matter  of  yod,  if  there  any* 
thLng  iacpedible  in  the  asMriion,  that  the  king  was  atricken  with  awful 
terror  ?  It  would  be  little  short  of  miracnlons,  if  he  were  not.  As  to  the 
nwardf  the  king  had  publicly  and  solemnly  pledged  it,  5:  7  ;  how  could  he 
ntreat  from  his  pledge  ?  Xiie  writer  eridently  snppooes  the  whole  to  have 
been  maUer  ^  fiuA;  and  on  this  ground  there  is  nothing  incongruous  or 
impiobahlet  in  his  aooonnt  of  Belshassar's  conduct.  In  order  to  make  out 
iaeoiignufy,  then,  we  must  assume  a  position  directly  opposite  to  that  whiek 
the  writer  has  assumed. 

(6)  '  But  how  oould  the  writiiig  be  explained,  Daniel  be  promoted  and 
proclaimed  as  third  in  the  government,  and  the  city  be  taken  besides,  all  ia 
one  night?  Lnprobable  altogether,  if  not  impossible.' 

Yet«  on  aach  an  ooeasion,  when  the  Magi  bejrond  reasonable  doubt  wera 
assembled  to  keep  the  feast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  (for  so  eveij 
one  most  readily  imagine,  since  they  were  so  often  to  be  consulted),  what 
difficulty  is  there  in  supposing,  that  within  some  eight  or  ten  hours  all  this 
happened  ?  The  time  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  whole  that  was  transacted 
or  took  plaee.  Officers  toady  for  every  kind  of  duty,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, must  hafe  been  preseat  at  the  oomt,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  great 


(€)  *  But  the  ahockuig  profanation  of  Belshazsar  1  All  antiquity  iails  to 
supply  us  with  any  such  example.' 

Bas  Lengerke,  then,  never  read  the  history  of  what  Cambyses  did  to  the 
gods  in  Bgypt,  and  Darius  a^d  Xerxes  to  those  in  Babylon  ?  Besides,  as 
Bekhasxar  was  haughty  and  impious,  it  was  very  natural,  when  heated  with 
WBue,  that  he  should  send  for  the  splendid  temple-vessels,  as  evidences  of  his 
magnificence,  and  in  order  to  place  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  a  light  inferior  to 
that  of  his  own.  While  his  conduct  was  indeed  impiety  toward  the  God  of 
Israel,  it  was  probably  deemed  by  himself  and  his  nobles  to  be  an  act  of 
oommendable  devotion,  or  at  least  to  be  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  tiie 
Babylonish  gods,  who  had  made  the  Chaldeans  to  be  a  victorious  nation. 

(7)  '  Daniel  earUradiets  himself.  In  v.  17,  he  declines  all  reward  and 
honor ;  in  v.  27,  he  willingly  receives  both.' 

I  read  bodi  passages  with  difierent  feelings.  In  the  first,  Daniel  modestly 
aad  humbly  disclaims  any  title  to  reward,  on  the  ground  of  any  service 
which  he  may  render  to  the  king ;  in  v.  29,  the  king's  command  to  honor 
him  is  obeyed  by  hiB  servants,  as  we  might  well  expect  Whether  Daniel 
received  his  promised  rewards  vUlingly  or  umodlingly^  is  npt  said ;  nor  is 
aaything  said  in  the  context,  which  implies  any  desire  on  his  part  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Thus  much  for  the  lighter  weapons  by  which  the  narration  before  us  has 
been  aasailed.  Let  us  now  come  to  those  which  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
fliore  formidable  description.  Lengerke  avows,  at  the  outset  of  his  attack, 
that  the  aarfation  in  ch.  V.  has  indeed  some  historical  basis  as  to  certain 
ftcU,  but  that  **the  whole  story  is  disfigured  and  falsified  by  the  author, 
who  was  neither  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences,  nor  accurately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  them,"  p.  204.  The  faUification  consists  of  several 
partkuian ;  via.,  1.  The  last  king  ef  Babylon  was  not  a  sem  of  Nebtiehad- 
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nexzar.  (2)  Wb  name  was  not  Belshaszar.  (S)  He  was  not  d&in  wbea 
Babjlon  iras  taken  by  Cjtiu.  (4)  There  waa  neyer  any  rach  penon  ai 
Darius  the  Mede,  who  was  concerned  with  the  taking  of  Babylon,  or  who 
reigned  as  king  over  that  region.  These  allegations  I  shall  now  examine 
in  the  order  stated. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  that '  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  not  a  son  of  Nebnchad- 
nessar/  then,  indeed,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  real  histoi7  and  the 
narration  before  us;  for  tb.  11,  18,  18,  22,  plainly  assert  this,  and  OToa 
with  emphasis.  Bat  it  is  nnnecessary,  in  order  to  Tindicate  the  assertion  of 
our  text,  to  show  that  he  was  an  immediate  descendant  of  Nebnchadnessar, 
in  the  first  degree.  The  Semitic  use  of  the  word  in  question  goes  far  be- 
yond the  first  degree  of  descent,  and  extends  the  appellation  eon  to  the 
designatidn  of  grandson^  and  eyen  of  the  most  remote  posterity.  Examples 
of  this  there  are  in  abundance.  In  Ezra  6: 1.  6: 14,  the  prophet  Zechariah 
is  called  the  sono/Iddo  ;  in  Zech.  1:  1,  7,  the  same  person  is  called  the  son 
of  Barackiah  Ike  son  q/*  Iddo.  So  Isaiah  threatens  Hesekiah  (89:  7),  that 
the  sons  whom  he  shall  beget  shall  be  conducted  as  exiles  to  Babylon ;  in 
which  case,  however,  four  generations  interrened  before  this  happened. 
In  Matt.  1:  8,  three  kings  are  omitted  between  Joram  and  Uzxiah  (see 
2  Ghron.  xxii.  seq.) ;  yet  Uzziah  (Ozias)  is  called  by  the  evangelist  the  son 
of  Joram,  (the  language  is :  '^  Joram  begat  OziasT*).  So  in  Matt  1: 1,  **  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham."  And  so  we  speak,  eveiy 
day,  e.  g.  ^  The  sons  of  Adam ;  the  sons  of  Abraham ;  the  sons  of  Israel; 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims, "  and  the  like.  So  Ges.  Lex.  ^  ^a ,  JiUus,  nepos^pos- 
teri."  If  then  Belshaaaar  was  a  descendant  of  Nebuchadnexxar,  it  is  enough 
fully  to  vindicate  the  language.  Nor  is  it  oC  importance  to  its  vindicatiott, 
whether  he  was  a  son  in  the  male  or  female  line  of  descent.  The  appella- 
tion could  be  applied  in  either  case  with  entire  propriety,  according  to  He- 
brew usage. 

To  disprove  the  sonship  now  in  question,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Berosus 
(in  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  I.  20),  who  says  of  the  last  king,  whom  he  calls  Ab- 
honnidoSi  that  the  conspirators  who  had  destroyed  the  young  king  Laboro- 
soarchod,  **  invested  Nabonnidos  with  the  sovereignty,  uvl  %w  in  flafivlwos, 
on*  in  T^f  avtiif  iniowrta<n^,  L  e.  a  certain  personage  who  was  a  Babylo- 
nian, and  of  the  same  faction."  Thu  passage  shows  ^t  Nabonnidos  did  not  be^ 
long  to  the  regular  line  of  the  heirs  apparent ;  for  the  king  that  had  just  been 
destroyed  was  a  mere  child  (»ok),  and  had  no  progeny ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  real  rank  or  previous  condition  of 
the  new  usurper.  Something  peculiar  must  have  recommended  him  to  the 
choice  of  his  fellow-conspirators.  In  case  now  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  a /sfiuiie  line,  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  throne,  which 
could  be  claimed  only  by  sons  and  their  progeny.  But  his  origin  of  course 
would  procure  for  him  a  place  of  distinction,  and  if  he  was  ambitious,  (which 
seems  highly  probable  from  his  course  of  conduct),  such  a  distinction  would 
be  likely  to  gain  for  him  a  precedence.  At  all  events,  what  Berosus  says, 
extends  only  to  a  denial  of  regal  right,  but  not  to  a  dental  that  Nabonnidos 
was  in  any  way  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  the  main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Ahydenus,  (pre* 
served  in  Enseb.  Praep.  Evangel.  IX  40,  41,  and  also  in  Euseb.  Chron. 
Annan.  L  o.  10).    Abydenus  appeals  to  and  quotes  Megasihenes  as  his 
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waAontf^  wbo  mya,  tliat  <<  Labanoracna  (Laboroaoarebod)  being  de- 
•txoj'ed  hy  Tiolence,  they  made  Nabonnidocbns  flaaiXiaj  ngotrinorta  ol 
0^dty,  L  e.  king,  hamng  no  elaim  to  this  rank,"  or  tbey  bestowed  on  him  "  a 
tingig  office  fwt  belonging  ataUto  him."  I  can  find  now  in  this  assertion, 
no  more  tban  I  find  in  that  of  Berosns,  viz.  a  denial  of  right  to  the  throne 
according  to  the  usnal  law  of  descent  So  mnch  I  would  readily  concede ; 
bat  this  snrely  does  not  amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  Bel- 
shaazar  was  a  descendant  of  Nebuchadnezxar. 

la  there  then  any  evidence  that  he  was  such  a  descendant,  besides  the 
deelaratioas  of  our  text  ?  There  is.  Herodotus,  after  describing  the  famous 
queen  Nitocris,  says :  ^  Gyrus  conducted  his  army  against  the  $on  of  this 
woman,  whose  name  was  Labynetu8,(  the  same  with  that  of  his  father),  and 
who  ruled  over  the  Assyrians"  [Babylonians] ;  L  188.  In  another  pas- 
sage (1-77),  Herodotus  says,  that  **  Labynetus  ruled  over  the  Babylonians,** 
when  Croesus  sent  to  them  for  aid  against  Cyrus.  In  L  74,  the  same  au- 
thor represents  Lalnfnettu  of  Babylon  as  one  of  the  party,  who  helped  to 
conciliate  Cyaxares  L  of  Media  and  the  Lydians.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  undoubtedly  meant ;  as  Frideauz,  Wesseling,  Beloe,  and  Bithr,  all  agree. 
This  last  passage  explains  the  first  quotation,  where  **  Labynetus  is  said  to 
have  the  soiiw  name  with  his  fiither"  [Nebuchadnezzar]  ;  and  it  shows  in 
all  probability,  as  BShr  remarks  (Comm.  in  Herod.  L  188),  that  the  name 
is  a  tiile  of  hmwr  or  office^  rather  than  a  proper  name.  The  same  remark 
may  well  be  made  of  various  other  names  which  were  common  in  Persia, 
Media,  and  Babjrlon.  Different  names  of  the  kings  of  these  countries,  as 
we  riiall  soon  see,  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  all  arguments  to  prove  a  differ- 
ence of  persons. 

Herodotus  was  bom  about  GO  years  after  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
He  travelled  thither  in  the  height  of  his  strength,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  respecting  a  matter  so  recent  as  this.  The  testimony  of  Berosua 
and  Abydenus,  (or  rather  aX,  Megasthenes),  is  later  than  his,  by  a  centuiy 
sad  a  half  or  two  centnries*  Berosus  was  probably  a  native  of  Babylon  ; 
bat  Megasthenes  was  a  Greek,  and  of  far  inferior  authority,  compared  with 
Herodotus,  in  such  circumstances.* 

I  am  aware  that  Hoffman,  (Weissag.  and  Erf  lilL  L  s.  296),  and  HMver- 
ai^  (Neue  krit  Untersuch.  s.  72  seq.),  in  accordance  with  the  su^esUons 
of  some  eariier  writers,  suppose  the  Belshazzar  of  ch.  Y.  to  have  been  EmL 

*  Bbbobds  was  a  Chaldean  priest  of  Belus.  at  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  his  successors,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Chaldearu^  from  which 
the  extracts  in  Josephns,  Knsebias,  and  other  writers,  are  taken.  The  rest  of  bis 
works  have  perished.  Richter's  edition  of  his  Remains  (1825)  has  put  on  a  good 
fixKing  the  credit  of  the  Chaldee  writer,  his  history  of  the  fabulous  ages  alone  ez- 
ospted.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  from  the  records  in  the  temple  of  Belus.  Abtdbnus 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria }  but  his  age  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that 
he  lived  after  MBOASTaaiias,  wboee  age  we  know  to  have  been  that  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
eaior,  L  a.  312^-280  B.  C;  for  Abydenus  often  appeals  to  Megasthenes,  as  in  the 
pasHge  above  quoted.  But  both  he  and  Megasthenes  are  of  secondary  authority, 
ibr  both  an  Greeks,  who  wrote  long  after  the  events  in  question.  The  authority  of 
Berof ns»  as  lo  fa««^<ititti  affairs,  is  deservedly  in  higher  repute.  See  Ricbter,  Beroe. 
p.  86,  seq. 

18 
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Merodacki  the  umnediaAe  tiiceestor  and  son  of  Nebocliadiiezscr,  and  that  a 
eonmderaUe  interrai  of  time  todc  place  between  the  death  of  Belaliasaar 
and  the  oecupstion  of  the  throne  hy  Darnu  the  Mede,  But  of  this  I  cannot 
feel  peranaded.  Such  is  the  connection  of  5:  S9  with  6: 1,  and  of  both  theae 
with  the  fnlfibnentof  the  prophetic  inseription  on  the  wall^  that  thej  eannol 
be  separated  without  violence.  If  dissevered,  in  accordance  with  the  viewa 
of  those  critics,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  that  6:  1  begins  with  a  n  con^ 
junctive,  Vi^*nni  ?  Or  how,  that  no  time  is  either  named  or  aUnded  to^ 
when  Darins  took  the  kingdom  ?  We  should  confidentlj  expect  a  designa- 
tion of  time,  if  the  writer  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  designated  by  what  he  had 
already  said.  If  such  an  exegesis,  therefore,  be  not  impossible,  it  seems  on 
every  ground  of  philology  to  be  improbable.  See  Y ttringa,  Obsefvntt.  8ae. 
V.  19,  where  he  has  folly  refuted  Stanley  (in  Escfayl.  Pers.  pi  77«),  who 
has  broached  the  same  opinion  that  I  have  stated  above.  Whatever  difii- 
eulties  may  result  from  the  natural  exegesu  of  the  text,  it  is  better  to  meet 
them  fairly,  than  to  get  rid  of  them  by  a  forced  interpretafioo. 

At  all  events,  (and  I  make  the  remaii:  both  for  present  and  ftatore  use), 
the  testimony  of  the  Hebrews  respecting  matters  of  sech  a  nMure  aa  thai 
before  us,  is  entitled  to  much  higher  regaurd  than  that  of  the  Greeks  The 
Hebrews  were  at  and  near  Babylon,  in  the^  exile ;  they  were  there  when 
the  city  was  taken ;  large  numbers  of  them  continued  to  live  thete  until 
Babylon  was  in  ruins.  Even  if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  Mecca* 
beean  times,  its  being  of  a  Jewish  source  would,  caettriM  paribuBj  give  it 
higher  aathority  than  one  from  a  Grecian  source.  The  Greeks  in  g«ieiel 
knew  little  indeed  of  Middle  Asia,  until  after  the  eonqnests  of  AleaiaAder 
the  Great. 

2.  *  The  name  Belshaxzar  is  a  mistaken  one.  The  name  of  the  laet  king 
was  Nabpnned.  The  writer  has  given  us  a  mere  figment  instead  of  a  real 
name.' 

The  ifUemai  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  against  this ;  for  the  com^ 
position  of  the  name  is  of  the  true  Chaldee  stamp;  see  on  •:  1.  But  to 
argue  from  any  one  name  of  an  oriental  prince,  that  he  has  no  other  names, 
ought  to  be  the  last  thing  that  any  one  well  informed  in  these  matters  ahould 
undertake.  Let  us  examine  a  few  csaes.  The  father  of  Nebnehadaezxar 
is  usually  called  iVa&opo/asMrr;  but  JosephushasNabolaasar;  andinChron. 
Buseb.  Arm.  the  Latin  has  Ni^palsarus.  N^mohadneaxar  is  alao  iVeMidbad- 
rezzar,  and  in  Ptolemy  (Can.),  Nabocolassar.  BeUhazzar  is  called  by 
Berosus,  Nabonnidos ;  by  Herodotus,  Labynetus ;  by  Abydenus,  Nabanni- 
docbus ;  by  Ptolemy,  Nabonadios ;  by  Syncellus  (in  iwtXtia.  <rTot/.  p.  S9S  ed. 
Dind.),  Nabonadios,  Astyages,  Darius  of  Ahasuerus,  and  Artaxerxes ;  (in 
p.  4S1)  Nabonnedus,  Darius,  Astyages  of  Ahasuerus ;  (p.  486)  Nerigiesa- 
ros,  the  Baltasar  (Belshazzar)  of  Daniel.  The  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  Ta- 
nyoxarcts  or  Tanaoxanes,  is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus ;  by  Justin  (after 
Trogus),  Merdis;  by  Aeschylus,  Mardos;  by  Ctesias,  Sphendadatea ;  in 
Scripture,  Artashashta  (Heb.).  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  much 
fhrther,  but  I  deem  it  superfluous.  I  would  merely  add,  that  BMuumt 
bears  marics  of  being  a  mere  appellation  or  title  of  honor.  And  the  saraa 
may  be  said  of  DortiM,  in  6: 1.  The  Lex.  will  show,  that  the  corresponding 
Persian  notm,  from  which  this  Heb.  or  Chaldee-fonned  name  comes,  means 
Icing;  see  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v.  tbj^^^.    In  this  way  we  perceive,  thai  these  »  no 
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difficvhf  in  hftmooisiiig  die  Cyaxam  of  Xenophon  with  the  Darius  of 
DaoieL  The  latter  is  dktingiiitlied  by  the  appellation  m^'iq  ,  the  Medty  both 
'Words  signifjtng  lft€  Median  Idng^  6: 1;  and  i^  by  lt)i*)})Dn^*l^  in  9: 1,  i.  e. 
Ae  eom^ef  Ahaeuenu,  Of  conree  these  adjanci  names  answer  the  porpoee 
of  makiDg  the  common  appeUative  Darius  (king)  specific. 

S.  *  Belahasxar  was  net  siain  at  the  capture  of  Babylon,  as  Daniel  asserts, 
bat  escaped  and  was  treated  with  great  lenity  by  the  conqueror.' 

Here  Herodotus  deserts  US|  not  having  said  a  word  about  the  king  or  his 
late,  ai  the  capture  of  the  city.  Ctesias  also  deserts  us,  since,  in  his  Persict^ 
he  says  nothing  even  of  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus ; 
which  is  passing  strange.  But  Berosus  represents  Nabonnedos,  *  after  a 
defeat  bc^Ebre  the  waUs  of  Babylon,  as  flying  to  Borsippus,  and  there  giving 
himaelf  up  to  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  humanely,  and  sent  him  to  Carmania, 
where  he  spent  the  remunder  of  his  life ;'  Richter,  Beros.  p.  69.  Jos.  cont 
Ap.  L  19,  80.  Enseb.  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  40.  In  Enseb.  Chron.  Arm.  L  10 
and  Praep.  £v.  IX.  41,  we  have  also  the  narration  of  Abydenus,  who  says : 
^  Cyrus,  sAef  taking  Babylon,  sent  him  [Nabonned]  to  be  governor  of  Car 
mania,  Ka^avkig  nytfioplop  dn^inat.  In  narrating  the  fact  that  the  las 
king  was  spared,  there  is  an  agreement,  then,  between  these  two  writers 
but  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  king,  banished  from  his  capital,  they 
dissgree,  although  one  does  not  contradict  the  other.  Berosus  says  nothing 
of  the  new  office  of  Nabonned,  which  Abydenus  expressly  mentions.  Thai 
Abydenus  often  borrows  from  Berosus,  is,  I  believe,  generally  conceded. 
We  are  therefore  at  a  loss,  whether  it  comes  only  fhwi  one  witness,  or  is 
derived  from  two  independent  sources. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  we  have  Xenophon,  in  his  circumstontial  history  of 
the  ca^re  of  Babylon,  in  full  agreement  with  Daniel ;  and  besides  this, 
there  are  various  passages  in  the  O.  Test  prophets,  which  accord  entirely 
with  the  same  view.  One  might  indeed  almost  argue  a  priori  for  the  prober 
IQitf  of  the  scriptural  account,  when  he  had  once  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  thirst  of  vengeance  that  wal  in  the  minds  of  Gobryas  and  Gadatas, 
who  led  on  the  storming-party  of  Cyrus ;  C3rrop.  YII.  5.  24,  80  seq.  The 
probability  that  Cyrus  (according  to  Abydenus)  would  make  such  an  ene- 
my as  Belshassar  the  satrap  or  subordinate  king  of  Carmania,  a  powerful 
province  and  not  far  distant,  seems  quite  small,  te  say  the  least  But  pasa- 
ing  by  all  this,  we  have  te  adjust  the  balance  between  Berosus  and  Abydenus 
on  the  one  side,  and  Xenophon  and  Daniel  and  the  Heb.  prophets  on  the 
other.  The  histories  of  the  first  two  are  merely  skeletons ;  but  Xenophon 
is  full  and  circomstential ;  Daniel  is  brief  but  unequivocally  direct ;  and  the 
Ph»pheto  seem  to  agree  fully  with  his  view.  In  respect  to  these  last  wit- 
nesses, I  must  refer  the  reader  to  laa.  21:  2 — 9.  Isa.  14:  9 — 21,  specially 
TIL  18^20.  Comp.  Jer.  60:  29 — 85.  61: 57.  I  am  folly  aware,  that  poetical 
descriptions  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  urged  to  the  letter ;  but  the  posi- 
tioii  that  the  king  and  nobles  o/BcAylon  will  fall,  in  the  attack  of  the  storming^ 
party  who  capture  the  city,  seems  to  me  deeply  imbedded  in  the  language 
of  the  prophets.  If  the  Literalists  insist  on  the  UUeness  of  these  compositions, 
so  much  the  worse  for  their  cause ;  for  how  could  late  writers  take  such  a 
position,  L  e.  assume  the  death  of  the  king  to  be  true,  in  case  notorious  facts 
ooBtradieted  it? 

This  is  all  the  testimony  we  have  respecting  the  matter  before  us,  which 
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18  worth  canvaanng.  All  that  is  later,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  what  had 
already  been  said.  In  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  then,  we  are  left  in  a 
predicament,  like  to  that  in  which  we  find  onrselves  with  respect  to  many 
others  that  are  concerned  with  early  Oriental  history.  Herodotus  and  Cte* 
,  sias,  on  whom  we  principally  depend  for  a  knowledge  of  these  matters,  with 
the  exception  of  some  scriptural  notices,  leave  us  here  entirely  destitute  of 
aid ;  and  even  if  they  afforded  any  information,  in  all  probability  it  migbt 
be,  as  most  of  their  other  history  of  these  times  (specially  that  of  Cyrus) 
undoubtedly  is,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  us  with  real  contradictions 
and  irreconcilable  and  inexplicable  difficulties.  Xenophon  and  the  Bible, 
which  last  includes  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  are  witnesses  of  adiffep> 
ent  character.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Xenophon's  writing  romance,  it  is 
at  least  plain  and  clear,  that  he  is  free  from  the  superstition  and  credulity 
of  many  heathen  writers,  and  that  in  all  his  works,  no  attempt  can  be  met 
with  to  confound  the  mythic,  the  fabulous,  and  the  absurd,  with  the  plain 
and  sober  history  of  facts. 

The  reasonable  decision  of  the  question,  then,  which  respects  the  death  of 
Belshazzar  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  assault,  lies  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass :  Which  of  these  classes  of  witnesses  is  entided  to  the  moat  credit  ? 
Berosus  and  Abydenus,  the  latter  of  whom  is  clearly  an  inferior  and  secoa* 
dary  witness,  or  Xenophon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  ?  The  great  por* 
tion  of  critics  have  said  and  still  say,  that  the  latter  must  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  and  with  them  I  heartily  concur.  The  allegations  made  against  tiie 
credit  of  Xenophon,  as  to  his  Cyropedia,  in  order  to  avoid  this  conclnsionj 
I  shall  touch  upon,  at  the  close  of  this  discussion.  In  the  mean  time,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  where  the  great  mass  of  critics,  (the  liberal  one«(  in* 
duded),  have  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which,  after  much  investigation,  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  come,  it  is  matter  both  of  surprise  and  regret  to  see 
the  confident  air  and  hear  the  sarcastic  tone  of  Lengerke,  who  adopts  the 
conclusion,  that  both  Daniel  and  Xenophon  have  either  falsified  the  whole 
matter,  or  wi*ote  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Qnite  differ- 
ent is  the  course  which  Gesenius,  Winer,  Knobel,  and  other  Liberalits, 
have  pursued. 

4.  *  No  such  person  as  Darius  the  Mede  cooperated  in  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, nor  did  any  such  person  reign  there,  afler  the  deposition  of  Belshaszar.' 

Here  Lengerke  is  most  confident  of  all.  The  appeal  is  made  to  Herodo- 
tus and  Ctesias,  both  of  whom  conclude  the  Median  empire  with  Astyages, 
the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  I.  3)  and  Herodo- 
tus (L  107,  108),  but  according  to  Ctemas  (Persica  §  2)  not  at  all  related 
to  him.  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  that  Cyrus  with  the  Persians  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Modes,  attacked  and  deposed  Astyages  his  father-in* 
law,  and  kept  him  prisoner  until  his  death,  when  Cyrus  succeeded  him 
in  his  authority;  Herod.  L  127 — 180.  Ctesias  represents  the  matter  dif* 
ferendy  in  some  respects :  *  Cyrus  was  not  related  to  Astyages  ;  he  gave 
him  his  personal  liberty ;  married  his  daughter ;  and  finally,  that  Astyages, 
being  sent  for  by  Cyrus  and  his  wife,  was  left  to  perish  in  a  desert  by  the 
servant  by  whom  the  invitation  was  sent  1  (Ctes.  Pers.  §  2.  §  5)  ;  and 
with  him  ended  the  Median  empire.  Berosus  says  nothing  of  any  other  king 
except  Cyrus,  when  he  mentions  the  capture  of  Babylon  (Jos.  c.  Apion. 
L  20.  JEticfater,  p.  69)  ;   and  Abydenus  fails  us  here  alao,  as  reported  in  £a- 
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nil.  Ckstm.  Armen.  L 10. 8,  nnlesi  we  nndenUndthe  Dttriuf  mentioned  in 
^hm  iftme  penege  of  EoaeUiii  as  meaning  the  same  penon  as  Darias  tbe 
Made  —  *'  a  Dario  antem  xege  eAdem  prOTinci^  pnlsos  est"  [tiz.  Nabonedo- 
ebns].  This  olaose  is  wanting  in  the  extract  from  Abydenns,  in  Euseb. 
Pkmep.  DL  41,  and  appears  to  be  merelj  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  or  per- 
haps it  was  added  by  the  Armenian  translator.  But  however  this  maj  be,  I 
am  disposed  to  beiieve  (with  Leng.  p.  217),  that  the  Darins  here  named 
was  Darias  H)rstaspis ;  aithongh  I  pereeiye  that  Gesenius  (in  Thes.  Heb. 
B.  T.  V^J^)  applies  the  name  to  the  Darins  of  DanieL 

We  have  then  the  deelarations  of  Herodotus  and  Ctasias  that  Cyrus  made 
war  npoa  AMtyagu^  took  him  eaptive,  and  then  reigned  over  Media ;  and 
•or  other  witnesses,  Berosns  and  Abydenns  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  tei^ 
miiialion  of  the  Median  empire.  The  appeal  to  later  writers,  such  as  Dio- 
•nysios  HaL,  Justin,  Stnbo,  Diodorus  l^c,  and  the  History  of  Bel,  which 
Lengeika  makes,  is  out  of  place,  because  it  is  the  mere  echo  of  the  earlier 
writers  just  naaaed.  What  haye  we  then  to  oppose  to  this  ?  We  have  the 
whole  Cyn^pedia  throughout ;  for  from  the  outset  (L  6.  9),  the  formal  his- 
tary  is  begun  of  AMymg^  death  and  of  Cyazares  as  his  son  and  successor ; 
and  the  history  of  this  last  personage  is  not  dropped,  until  we  come  almost 
to  the  very  close  of  the  Cyropedia.  Cyaxares  is  presented  as  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Gyros,  and  making  his  kingdom  her  dowry.  Of 
these  particulars  the  Scriptures  say  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  their 
object,  and  they  make  no  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  Persia.  But  that 
Cyrus  was  the  successor  of  Darius  the  Mede^  is  plainly  developed  in  5:  80. 
<:  1.  8: 1.  11: 1,  comp.  10: 1.  1:  81.  That  Astyages  cannot  be  meant  by  the 
Darius  in  question,  seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  died  long  before  the 
taking  of  Babyhw. 

Here  then  we  have  to  adjust  our  balance  as  before.  That  the  testimony 
is  Qfparenikf  earUradiotarf,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  say.  Is  it  in  reality  so  ? 
This  question  deserves  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  inquired  after  is  :  Wbeiher  either  Herodo- 
tus or  Ctesias  designed,  or  even  pretended,  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  Media,  Persia,  or  Babylon  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  question.  The 
works  of  both  are  compilations  of  historical  anecdotes  and  interesting  stories ; 
they  are  really  that  and  nothing  more.  To  use  the  words  <ii  Gesenius,  a 
critic  in  such  matters  of  very  high  rank :  ^  Passing  by  men  of  modefato  tal- 
ents, Herodotus  is  wont  merely  to  mention  one  and  another  in  a  long  series 
of  kings,  who  has  rendered  himself  more  eminent  His  history  of  Babylon, 
as  weU  as  other  asatters,  shows  this ;  in  which  he  mentions  merely  the  queen 
IHtocris,  and  her  son  Labynetus  [Belshazsar],  passing  in  silence  all  other 
kings,  not  excepting  even  Nebuchadnexsar  himself;"  Thes.  Heb.  s.  v. 
liTj  W  .  Nothing  is  plainer  to  the  critical  reader,  than  the  correctness  of 
tius  judgment.  If  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Ctesias,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  so ;  witaess  his  total  omission  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  of  his  conquest 
ef  Babylon,  which  was  the  most  signal  act  of  his  whole  life.  The  argth 
wietUum  ex  tileniiOj  rarely  of  much  value,  would,  in  respect  to  these  histori- 
ans, be  little  short  of  an  absurdity.  Thai  they  have  omitted  Cyaxares  or 
Darius  ike  Mede^  is  most  probably  owing  to  his  insignificance  either,  as  a 
*king  or  as  a  general.  In  all  his  long  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus,  his  ally, 
the  actaalcoBuaaiider  in  chief—the  real  Executive  of  the  amy.  In  the 
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attack  upon  Bab^rlon,  Cyazares  was  not  even  present ;  for  he  preferred  tiw 
enervatiDg  pleasures  of  his  palace,  to  an  active  and  military  life.  Cynu 
did  all  in  talang  the  city ;  he  made  all  the  arrangements  after  the  capture ; 
but  the  supremacy  was  still  theoretically  retained  by  Darius,  and  conceded 
to  him  by  Cyrus.  In  the  very  last  book  of  the  Cyropedia,  we  have  the 
account  of  Cyrus'  visit  to  Cy  azares,  after  the  splendid  conquest  of  Babylon ; 
on  which  occasion  the  Median  king  gave  him  bis  daughter  to  wife,  and  his 
kingdom  for  her  dowry.  Lengerke,  in  order  to  show  that  Cyazares  is  a 
mere  phantom,  alleges  that  all  the  arrangements  were  made  by  C$frusj  at 
Babylon,  "  in  a  kingly  manner."  True  enough ;  but  it  so  happens,  that 
these,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  pertained  to  military  occupation  and 
safety,  were  made  after  Cyrus  had  received  his  dowry,  and  not  before.  I 
know  of  no  ancient  composition  that  affords  an  analogy  which  will  warrant 
the  supposition,  that  the  Cyropedia  is  a  book  of  pure  romance,  like  many  of 
our  modem  novels.  Fabulous  legends  of  gods,  and  demigods,  and  heroes,  are 
indeed  abundant,  but  the  whole  scope,  character,  and  design  of  these,  are  en« 
tirely  different  from  those  of  a  regular  didactic  romance.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
shown,  that  the  plan  of  a  romance,  in  which  the  model  of  a  wise  and  brave 
prince  should  be  exhibited,  demanded  at  all  the  introduction  of  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Cyazares.  Something  indeed  might  be  gained  on  the 
score  of  contrast  between  him  and  Cyrus ;  but  if  this  was  the  main  ol^ect 
of  the  writer,  he  has  failed  to  give  much  efficacy  to  his  production,  since 
Cyaxares  is  of  too  mixed  a  character  to  make  the  contrast  very  striking. 
If  it  was  true,  that  Cyrus  was  at  that  time  king  of  the  Modes,  and  this  by 
succeeding  Astyages  directly,  would  it  not  have  made  the  picture  of  ihe 
former  more  striking  and  magnificent,  had  Xenophon  presented  him  in 
that  light,  and  still  as  exercising  great  moderation  and  humanity  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  direct  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Xenophon  to 
tiie  reality  of  a  Median  king  between  Astyages  and  Cyras,  seems  to  me 
very  decidedly  to  outweigh  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  in 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  Cyrus  became  king  of  Media  and 
Persia.  Herodotus  himself  states,  that  there  were  three  other  different  ac- 
counts of  Cyrus'  life  and  actions  besides  that  which  he  gives,  and  that 
he  merely  adopts  the  one  which  seemed  to  him  the  more  probaUe  ;  I.  96. 
At  any  rate  the  story  of  Ctesias,  which  not  improbably  is  one  of  those  three, 
is  very  different  from  his ;  Xenophon  differs  widely  from  both ;  and  Aeschy- 
lus, in  his  Persae,  appears  to  follow  another  account  differing  from  all  these. 
As  the  narration  of  Xenophon  presents  us  with  no  mythical  legends,  and 
no  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  it  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly  the  advantage 
over  those  of  his  rivals,  specially  over  that  of  Herodotus. 

I  venture  another  remark  here,  respecting  a  circumstance  which  I  have 
not  seen  fully  illustrated.  If  well  founded,  it  serves  to  confirm  the  concla« 
sion  to  which  we  have  arrived.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  biblical  writers  seem 
to  accord  well  with  that  view  of  the  subject  before  us,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  preference.  In  Daniel  throughout  we  have  the  phrasec^ogy, 
Medes  andJPersiam^  showing,  by  this  order  of  the  words,  that  the  Medea 
take  the  lead ;  Dan.  5:  28.  6:  9  (8),  8:  20.  In  Est  10:  2  is  the  same  order, 
beca^ise  ancient  Chronicles  are  there  referred  to,  in  which  the  Medes  have 
the  precedence.  So  great  indeed  was  the  preeminence  of  the  Medes,  in* 
earlier  timesi  that  the  prophets  who  foretold  the  destroction  of  Babyloot 
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aometuiiet  nuike  me  of  only  the  name  of  tbe  Medes,  in  order  to  designate 
tlie  invaden,  Luu  18:  17.  Jer.  51:  11.  In  Jer.  26:  25,  ''the  kings  of  Elam 
(Persia),  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes"  are  mentioned  as  about  to  be  in* 
▼ad«d  hy  Nebachadneasar ;  tbe  expression  here  being  merely  descriptive 
of  the  two  countries  with  their  rulers,  and  in  the  order  of  their  local  prox- 
imi^.  In  like  way  is  Elam  (Persia)  mentioned  alone  in  Jer.  49:  S4,  where 
threatening  against  her  is  uttered ;  and  so  *'  province  of  the  Medes"  means 
the  caunHy  of  Mediae  in  Esra  6:  2  and  2  K.  1 7: 6.  In  Isa.  21:  2,  the  prophet 
enOa  npon  both  Perna  and  Media  to  march  forth  to  the  destruction  of  Baby- 
lon. Beyond  a  doubt  he  regarded  them  as  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
attack.  But  this  is  the  only  passage,  in  the  older  writings,  where  Persia 
(Elam)  is  put  htfort  Media.  We  cannot  lay  mnch  stress  on  the  position 
of  the  words  in  this  case,  however,  because  in  a  poetical  composition  such  aa 
laiu  xxi,  ostofuinctf  with  the  49  which  precedes,  seems  to  be  tiie  obvious  rei^ 
•on  for  placing  dV*^  immediately  after  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ahasne- 
ma  (Xerxes)  is  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  we  have  (and  very  naturally)  the 
order  of  names  thus :  ^  Penia  and  Media  ;**  see  Est  1: 1, 14, 18, 19.  The 
like  to  this  indeed  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel  itself;  for  we  have 
Darhu  £fte  Mede  6:  1  (5:  81).  9:  1.  11:  1;  while  Cyrus,  his  successor,  is  not 
ealled  king  of  the  Medei^  but  Qrnis  king  of  Perna.  Throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, then,  usage  as  to  nam€9  b  conformed  to  the  state  of  foots.  This,  on 
the  whole,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  accidental  circumstances,  which  casts 
strong  light  on  the  truthfolness  of  the  narration  before  us.  If,  at  the  taking 
of  Babjion,  the  Modes  were  not  the  leading  and  paramount  power,  how 
oomes  it  that  Isa.  18: 17  and  Jer.  51: 11,  speak  of  them  only  ?  But  all  is 
plain  and  obvious,  when  the  accounts  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  are  admitted. 

That  sach  an  admission  has  been  general,  even  Lengerke  himself  concedesy 
p.  21 9.  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  Josephus,  Jerome,  Polychronius  (in  his  Comm.); 
in  modem,  Venema,  Vitringa,  Qrotius,  G.  B.  Miohaelis,  Bertholdt,  Jahn, 
Heeren,  Hengstenberg,  H&vemick,  and  the  leading  men  among  the  Libe- 
nlistB  themselves,  via.  Bosenmueller,  Gesenius,  Winer  (often  and  moet 
pointedly  in  his  Bib.  Lex.),  and  Knobel.  Few,  indeed,  have  ventured  npon 
the  experiment  of  denying  the  conclusion  which  has  been  stated  above. 
But  Lengerke  is  more  in  earnest  than  most  of  his  compeers,  to  destroy  the 
eredit  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  DtUnda  est  Carthago  seems  to  be  the  motto 
on  his  standard ;  and  what  cannot  be  aooomplished  in  one  way,  must  needs 
be  accomplished  in  another. 

So  mnch  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  the  romaniic  character  of 
Xenophon's  Gyropedia,  and  on  the  superior  credit  due  to  Herodotus,  Cte- 
sias,  and  Berosus,  that  it  seems  to  be  necessary  here  to  subjoin  a  few  con- 
sidermtions  which  may  help  to  cast  a  stronger  light  on  the  results  of  the  pre* 
ceding  discussion. 

That  the  Gyropedia  is  a  wtere  and  simple  hietoriaU  narrative  in  all  its  parti 
and  specifications,  no  intelligent  critical  reader  can  for  a  moment  believe. 
That  Xenophon  had  tipoliiiM^idactic  objoct  in  view,  when  he  wrote  the  book 
in  question,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied.  To  this  end,  very  much,  nay  even 
moat,  of  what  he  says  is  directed.  He  meant  to  teach  rulers  how  to  be  good, 
wise,  and  brave.  But  how  came  he,  at  a  period  when  Greece  was  still  filled 
with  the  most  bitter  reminiscences  of  Persia  and  oriental  invasions,  to  choose 
fhm  hero  of  his  work  firom  that  feared  and  hated  eovntry  ?    This  can  be 
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reaaonMj  acocNiDted  for  on  no  otiier  ground,  than  Hut  Cynu  ▼••  mm 
sent  charactM*,  mnd  indeed  a  Terj  different  man  from  him  whoM  portratl 
if  sketched  bjr  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa.  Xenophon  had  hia  aooonnt,  donbi- 
leas,  from  Cyras  the  younger,  with  whom  he  was  united,  or  from  oChem  in 
his  army ;  and  he  has  giren  us  the  Pertian  story  reapeeting  the  first  Cyrus. 
Herodotus,  (who  appears  nerer  to  have  been  in  Persia,  aee  Blum,  Herod«aad 
Ctes.  p.  63  seq.),  has  giTon  us  the  Median  story ;  and  Ctesias  took  hia  m> 
count,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  {kurdtxai  dt^&igm  •  •  •  mrci  U9m  wifawf  mm» 
tttayfihat  (Died.  Sic.  H.  82),  i.  e.  I&a  regal  kisUniu  oompOMd  in  m  kind  ef 
mea$wr€f  or,  in  other  words,  the  Book  ofIGmg»  poetically  written ;  like  the 
Shah  Nameh  of  Firdusi  in  the  modem  Fenian,  which  ia  professedly  taken 
from  the  public  records;  see  Blum,  Herod,  und  Ctesias.  s.  180  seq.,  and 
Ifalcokn's  Sketches  of  Fersia,  chap.  XIL  Whether  this  Kng^boak  of  Cte- 
siaa  was  Fersian  or  Median,  might  be  doubted.  But  be  that  aa  it  may, 
Xenophon,  with  his  nice  discernment  and  taste,  canoot  be  supposed  to  have 
chosen  a  hero  whose  character  was  in  bad  odor  among  the  Greeka ;  and 
such  must  hnre  been  the  caae,  prorided  the  Greeks  generally  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The  very  fhct  of  his 
making  such  a  selection,  shows  that  different  Tiews  were  current  sunong 
his  countrymen ;  and  at  all  events  we  know  that  the  eredtt  of  Cteaisn  was 
very  low  among  them. 

That  Xenophon,  in  pursuit  of  his  speeial  object,  has  thrown  around  the 
main  figures  of  his  picture  a  great  Tariety  of  drapery,  winch  ia  merel j  acci- 
dental, or  rather,  which  is  the  production  merely  of  hia  own  inTontiTe  and 
luxuriant  imagination,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  The  book  is 
filled  with  conversations,  harangues,  oommunicatioos  by  latter  or  mandate, 
and  the  like.  Indeed  these  make  a  large  part  of  it,  and  oonatitnte  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  the  woriL.  Who  would 
think,  for  a  moment,  of  giving  historical  reaJiky  to  all  these  ?  Some  apo- 
thegms, witty  or  wise  sayings,  striking  reparteea,  and  the  like,  tradilnn 
may  in  hct  have  preserved ;  for  this  ia  usual  in  respect  to  H;«iiiigw|f^f<i 
men  after  their  death.  All  that  calls  for  remark  in  respect  to  matter  of 
this  sort  is,  that  Xenophon  has  maintained  a  wonderftd  consiatBacy  and 
appropriateness  in  all  these,  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  be- 
long.  Such  narratives,  moreover,  as  that  of  Abradatas,  Panthea,  and 
Araspes  (Lib.  YL),  have  unquestionably  received  nmeh  of  their  coatome 
from  the  Grecian  artist  Such  incidents,  also,  as  those  in  respect  to  Go- 
bryas  and  Gradates,  have  been  moulded  by  his  skilful  hand.  But  how  all 
this  can  prove  or  even  render  it  probable,  that  the  luftsfonfio/  part  of  such 
narrations  is  not  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  One  single  questioB 
would  seem  to  place  these  and  the  like  matters  on  their  proper  bans;  and  this 
is :  Have  not  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  nay  all  ancient  historians,  in- 
troduced speeches  and  conversations  everywhere,  and  in  like  manner  ? 
Have  they  not  adorned,  more  or  less  according  to  their  ability,  the  aeeounti 
they  give  of  interesting  occuirences  ?  And  are  all  these  wxiten  ^^^^\^% 
more  than  romancers,  whose  historical  credit  has  no  good  foundation? 
This  question,  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  would  seem  to  settle  the  gene- 
ral account  of  this  matter,  on  a  basis  that  cannot  well  be  shaken. 

In  modem  times,  we  regard  it  as  a  capital  defect  in  a  romance,  profcas- 
faig  to  be  hiatarioalf  if  it  departs  widely  from  the  troth,  and  indeed  even  if 
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U  does  not  keep  somewhat  closely  to  historical  Terity.  We  allow  all  possible 
scope  for  the  writer  to  indalge  his  descripUve  powers,  in  the  development 
of  character,  as  to  minor  eircomstances.  But  we  do  not  not  allow  him  to 
represent  to  as  the  peaceful  end  of  a  man,  at  his  own  home,  who  died  on 
the  hattie  field  in  consequence  of  aggressions  upon  his  neighbors.  In  an- 
eient  times,  a  plan  of  romance  which  is  throughout  a  mere  offspring  of  fic- 
tion, is  not  to  be  found.  If  Xenophon  wrote  such  a  book,  he  anticipated 
the  natoral  course  of  things,  bjr  more  than  a  thousand  years.  *'  The  ancient 
Crreek  historians,"  sajrs  a  recent  and  very  sagacious  critic  (Blum),  ^'  even 
whore  they  choose,  like  Xenophon  in  his  Cyropedia,  to  indulge  their  in- 
vontiTe  fancy,  attach  themselves,  if  possible,  to  some  historical  narration  ;** 
(Herod,  und  Ctes.  s.  176).  This  writer  adverts  to  a  signal  instance  of  this 
in  Xenophon  himself.  In  Cyrop.  Lib.  III.,  the  author  introduces  a  notable 
story  of  Tigranes,  the  prince  of  Armenia,  a  character  unknown  to  all  other 
Greek  writers ;  of  course  one  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  some  recent 
critics  exclaim :  Homanet !  Yet  Moses  of  Chorene  (L  28),  says  ^  that  this 
same  Tigranes  excelled  all  the  kings  of  Armenia  in  bravery  and  in  intelli- 
gence ;**  to  which  he  adds  a  copious  recitation  of  his  virtues  and  his  deeds. 
Must  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  Xenophon,  on  his  march  through  Armo- 
nia  at  the  head  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  collected  the  facts  respecting  Tigranes 
from  old  songs,  ballads,  and  tales ;  the  very  sources  from  which  Moses  of 
Chorene  drew  his  information  ?  And  may  we  not  —  or  rather,  must  we 
aot  -—  reasonably  conclude,  that  Xenophon  obtained  his  views  of  Cyrus  in 
like  manner  among  the  Persians  ? 

That  this  anthor  has  held  the  reins  of  his  historical  Muse  loosely,  and 
porposely  omitted  some  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  history,  at  least  of 
ioeli  history  as  he  writes  in  his  Anabasis  and  Hellenics,  is  plain  to  every 
observing  reader.  For  example;  time  and  place  receive  comparatively 
very  little  attention  from  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when 
he  wrote,  there  was,  as  yet,  no  fixed  era.  So  again,  in  the  closing  part  of 
his  work  ( VIIL  6),  a  single  paragraph  is  all  that  Xenophon  bestows  on 
Cyros*  conquest  of  Egypt  and  all  the  neighboring  countries.  His  work 
was  done,  when  he  had  seated  his  hero  on  the  throne  of  all  hither  and 
middle  Asia,  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  display  of  his  skill,  his  bravery, 
snd  his  power. 

Bnt  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  all  this,  that  Cyaxarett  who  mingles 
wiA  the  whole  woric  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  mere  figment  of  Xeno- 
phon's  imagination,  seems  very  strange,  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  very  nncriti- 
caL  What  purposes  of  fiction  which  the  writer  had  in  view,  does  Cyaxares 
answer  to ?  He  serves  no  good  purpose,  either  of  eantroMt  or  of  example; 
or  if  subservient  to  either  purpose  it  is  only  in  a  sli^t  degree  to  that  cf 
eootrast  He  is  an  insignificant  character  at  the  most  Would  Xenophon's 
genius  have  created  such  a  fanoy*aetor  as  this  is  ?  Li  fact,  if  he  is  really  any- 
thing, he  is  a  kind  of  mar-piot  of  the  work  —  a  puppet  gaudily  dressed,  bnt 
sajring  nothing,  and  doing  nothing,  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer.  The 
advocates  of  pure  romance  here  seem  to  be  nonplus'd  by  the  principles  of 
oesCJUltct.  Xenophon  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  offend  in  this  particular ; 
and  Cyaxares  must  either  have  been  better  or  worse,  if  he  was  a  creation 
of  Xenophon's  fitncy.  Cut  bono  I  is  a  question,  which  the  advocates  of  en" 
tinjiaion  in  Xenophon  have  never  yet  answered,  in  respect  to  Cyaxares. 
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I  bATe  a  deep  imd  abidiiig  impreaiioii  from  the  readuig  of'  Xenopfaon, 
that  the  character  in  question  was  forced  upoa  hioi  by  historical  fiust*  pre- 
served io  songs,  records,  and  traditions ;  and  that  otherwise  such  a  charae* 
ter  would  never  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  Cyropedia.  At  the 
very  outset  of  his  work  (L  1.  6)  he  states,  after  drawing  some  general  out- 
lines of  his  hero,  that  he  had  matU  inqtUry  respecting  his  birth,  dispoakson, 
education,  aad  art  of  governing.  He  then  adds :  "  Wkajtiver  Ikaum  Uamei^ 
or  think  I  know,  amceming  kim^  I  9kaU  endeavor  to  relaXeJ*  In  YIIL  6. 
S8,  he  refutes  those  io/oiioioi>  who  assert  that  Cyazares  gave  his  «is<«r  te 
Cyrus  as  a  wife,  strenuously  maintaining  that  it  was  his  daughter.  Sooh 
passages  show,  that,  as  to  hietorical  occurrences,  he  meant  to  keep  wilhia 
the  bounds  of  a  narrator,  and  not  to  roam  at  large  with  a  mere  romaiicer. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  whole  work  from  all  that  is  my- 
thic, and  extravagant,  and  incredible ;  a  circumstance  which  speaks  loadfy 
as  to  its  historical  character.  Could  a  pure  work  of  romance,  or  one  ooBr 
posed  from  fables,  have  well  assumed  such  a  character  ? 

This  last  suggestion  obliges  me,  for  a  moment,  to  allude  to  the  character- 
iatics  of  those,  who  are  appealed  to  as  proper  historians  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  whose  account  is  received  by  critics  like  Leagerice,  as  alto- 
gether worthy  of  more  credit  than  that  of  Xenophon.  A  candid  man,  well 
versed  in  matters  of  antiquity,  cannot  possibly  read  the  narration  of  Hero- 
dotus, without  an  instinetive  oonvictioa  of  its  mythic  nature.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  story  about  his  birth  and  marvellous  escape  from  death ;  of 
Harpagus,  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  Thyestean  feast  prepared  for  the  for- 
mer by  Astyages ;  and  after  all  this,  the  conducting  of  the  amy  against 
Cyrus  committed  to  this  same  Harpagus ;  are  (to  speak  with  Y ttrisga,  in 
£s.  I.  p.  548)  not  only  paradoxa,  but  aa^ado^oTora  omnisu  So  the  whok 
▼lew  which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  Persian  poverty  and  destitution  of  all 
that  belongs  to  wealth  and  luxury  and  civilisation,  before  they  subdued 
Croesus  and  the  Lydians,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  other  represen- 
tation, via.,  that  they  were  already  masters  of  Media  when  they  engaged 
in  this  expedition,  in  which  country  was  great  affluence  aad  splendor. 
Last  of  all,  the  final  attack  of  Cyrus  on  the  Scythian  Massagetae,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  particularly  the  violent  death  of  Cyras, 
and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  his  corpse  was  treated  by  the  Scythian 
queen  Tomyris,  are  not  only  in  themselves  altogether  improbable,  bist  ^ey 
are  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  Cyrus'  remains  were  deposited  in  his  well 
known  tomb  at  Fasargadae,  and  found  there  by  Aristobulus,  an  officer  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  deputized  to  examine  into  the  alleged  robbery  of 
that  tomb.  Thither  Alexander  himself  repaired  and  ordered  everything 
to  be  restored  as  lar  as  possible.  This  story  is  told  by  Strabo  (XIV.),  by 
Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  YL  29),  and  by  Q.  Curtios  in  his  Lifo  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  in  all,  it  is  circumstantially  related,  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus.  An  explicit  state- 
ment is  made,  that  a  guard  and  lamps  and  sacrifices  had  been  regularly 
established  there  ever  since  the  time  of  Cambyses,  the  son  and  enecessor 
of  -Cyrus.  This  circumstance,  mor^ver,  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  of  the 
narration  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (U.  44),  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
battle  against  the  Amazons,  and  by  their  queen  condemned  to  erucifixioa, 
by  which  he  aotualiy  perished.    Ctesias  assigns  to  him  a  still  diflTereat 
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Aeat^  CytoB  gi^M  faalde  to  tke  DerMci ;  »  wotmded  hy  an  I&disn,  (tbe 
Indiaiii  were  alliet  of  the  Derbici)  ;  aad  he  dies  the  thifd  day  afterwards, 
Ftonie%  §  8.  Ctesiat  adds,  that  hie  body  was  seat  to  Persia  and  buried 
there  by  Cambyses  his  soih  ib.  §  9.  Lneian  (de  Loagaevis)  makes  him  Uto 
■Msro  than  a  hnndred  years.  Of  all  these  aecoanis,  only  that  of  Ctesias  is  re* 
eooeBable  with  the  pisice  of  his  tomb,  and  with  the  lact  that  not  only  his  relios 
w«t«  ibimd  there  by  Alexander,  bat  also  a  definite  inscription  npon  the 
asonament  which  related  to  him*  We  hare  then  to  ehoose  between  hiat 
and  Xenophon.  I  see  not  how  we  can  hesitate  to  gite  the  preference  to 
Ae  latter.  If  we  are  met  again  with  the  salntatioB  of  ramanetj  why  b  it 
any  more  to  Xenophon's  parpose,  we  may  reply,  to  let  him.  die  in  peace, 
than  to  represent  him  as  fidling  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  defence 
of  bis  oonntry  —  the  fdace  of  all  others,  where  heroes  of  the  Grooian  stamp 
wMed  to  die  ?  Nehoa  died  jnst  where,  if  not  when,  he  wished  of  aU, 
things  to  die,  L  e.  in  the  anas  of  Tictory ;  and  victory,  according  to  Ctesiao, 
was  eoaneeted  with  the  wound  and  deaUi  of  Gyros,  fixr  the  Derbici  met 
with  a  signal  defeat. 

Flatarch,  Aristotle,  Luciau,  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  others  among  the  a»« 
eients,  aoense  Ctesias  leodly  of  narratiag  fabolons  and  incredible  stories. 
Ftotiany  Herodotus  abo  has  a  share  in  tibeir  censure.  Bahr  has  examined 
the  sohjeei  at  length  in  the  Preface  to  his  Cluias.  It  would  be  ont  of  place 
la  poiwm  it  here*  But  I  may  add  the  deliberate  judgment  of  tho  best  edi^ 
tor  both  of  Herodotns  and  Ctesias  who  has  yet  appeared.  Ha  is  speaking 
of  Ab  differenoo  between  the  narrations  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus,  ro- 
specting  the  death  of  Cyrus ;  and  he  nys :  *'  That  I  may  begin  with  the 
narration  of  Herodotus,  I  will  speak  opoily  what  I  think.  It  is  not  want* 
ing  in  iragieal  omamtnt ;  and  in  this  way  Herodotus  has  adctned  other 
thoigs  respecting  Cyrus,  beaatifnlly  imagined  according  to  the  lofty  con- 
eeptiona  of  the  Ghreeks ;"  (Bl&hr  in  Ctes.  p.  11.)  In  this  judgment,  he  say% 
Osiander  accords ;  and  he  then  appeals  to  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadaa 
as  coDtradieting  Herodotus'  account  of  Cyrus'  death. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  it  is  my  design  to  discredit  either  Hero- 
dottts  or  Ctesias,  where  they  give  fects  within  their  knowledge,  or  which 
are  derived  from  authentic  sources.  But  when  Herodotas  relates  the  1113^ 
<Ue  and  the  aiorsvfloas,  (which  is  not  very  unfrequent),  he  neariy  always 
teUs  us  his  sources,  (as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Cyrus),  and  contents  himself 
with  the  ofltoe  of  merely  reporting  what  is  told  him.  This  is  honest  and 
Bpright ;  nor  should  I  scruple  to  assign  to  him  a  character  corresponding 
to  theoe  qualities.  Ctesias,  however,  has  less  scruples,  and  often  tells  stO' 
ries  which  he  expects  will  surprise  the  reader,  excite  his  wonder,  and  serve 
to  entertain  him.  The  monstrosity  of  many  of  his  stetements  respecting 
the  Assyrian  Semiramis,  and  ooncemtng  many  things  that  he  saw  in  India, 
■a  one  can  fail  to  notice  who  reads  him  critically. 

Ho  Grecian  feble  of  the  origin  of  Minerva  or  of  Venus  surpasses  his  ge^* 
netic  account  of  Semiranus,  as  related  in  Died.  Sic.  IL  4.  When  Ninns 
dies,  Semiramis,  as  he  telk  us,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  nine 
stadia  in  height  [-■  \\  mile] ;  which,  he  asserts,  was  still  standing,  (viz. 
when  he  wrote),  so  long  after  the  destruction  of  19ineveh.  This  same  Se- 
miramis, moreover,  builds  Babylon,  widi  sixty  miles  of  wall  around  it  800 
feet  high,  in  one  year.    When  she  makes  war  on  India,  inasmuch  as  Meso- 
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potamia  had  no  elephanta,  she  makes  300,000  tnocl^elepJiantt  ont  of  the  MS^A 
flkioB  of  80  many  black  oxen ;  she  collects  8,000,000  footmen,  500,000  hone- 
men,  and  100,000  chariots  of  war.  To  finish  her  storj,  she  flies  awaj  st 
last  in  the  shape  of  a  doye,  and  never  reappears.  —  All  this  withoat  any 
caation  to  the  reader  I  And  then,  the  gross  errors  in  topography !  Asea- 
lon  (in  Palestine)  has  a  large  lake  near  it,  into  which  the  mother  of  Semi- 
ramis  casts  and  drowns  herself,  Diod.  IL  4.  Mneveh  is  often  and  always 
placed  on  the  Euphrates,  §  7  seq.  These  are  only  mere  specimens.  What- 
ever now  Ctesias,  or  his  supporters,  may  say  of  his  drawing  his  aocoonfti 
ftom  the  diu^&i^m  fiatnUnal^  we  cannot  well  suppose,  that  a  man  bora  and 
brought  up  at  no  great  distance  from  Ascalon  could  be  a  very  accurate 
observer,  who  could  believe  that  there  was  a  greai  lake  near  that  town ; 
and  what  can  be  said  to  apologize  for  the  gross  ignorance  of  geograpby 
manifested  in  placing  Nineveih  on  the  Euphratee  f  BMhr  labors  somewhat  to 
soften  tfau  matter ;  but  this  is  done  by  appealing  to  other  writers  who  as- 
sert the  like,  but  who  were  themselves  in  all  probability  led  by  Ctesias, 
Ctes.  p.  391.  Not  so  Wesseling ;  ^^  Ctesias,"  says  he,  **  places  this  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  turpi  errore  /'  Notae  in  Diod.  XL  7.  Yet  a  direct  design  to 
mislead  cannot  justly  be  attributed,  I  apprehend,  to  Ctesias.  He  may  be 
trusted,  where  there  is  probable  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter, and  no  inherent  improbability ;  but  his  love  of  the  marveUons, 
his  apparent  desire  to  produce  astonishment  and  wonder  in  his  readers,  and 
his  evident  lack  of  geographical  knowledge,  render  it  necessary  to  read 
him  with  caution,  and  not  unfrequently  with  distrust  Blum  (ut  sup.  p. 
120  seq.)  has  shown,  at  last,  the  probable  ground  of  Ctesias'  fabulous  as- 
pect, viz.  that  the  dup^iquk  ^aaiXmai  ftom  which  he  drew,  were,  like  the 
Shah'Namek,  poetical  bidlads  in  commemoration  of  kings.  The .  Persians 
and  other  Orientals  had  their  poeta  laureaie ;  and  Ctesias  has  given  us  some 
of  the  fruits  of  their  poetic  imaginations,  in  respect  to  their  ancient  kings 
and  heroes. 

It  is  but  just  and  proper,  that  all  these  things  should  be  taken  into  the 
estimation,  when  we  make  a  comparison  between  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Bible  and  Xenophon  on  the  other.  Xenophon  is 
perfectiy  sober.  He  had  good  opportunity  to  study  the  Persians  and  their 
affairs.  He  brought  to  this  study  a  mind  of  the  first  order.  The  Hebrews, 
of  all  the  western  Asiatic  nations,  had  most  occasion  to  know,  and  must 
have  best  known,  Babylon  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  and  those  concerned  with 
bringing  about  its  fall.  There  is  therefore  a  strong  presumption,  that 
they  have  given  us  a  narration  in  regard  to  those  subjects  which  is  worthy 
of  credit 

An  accidental  passage,  in  Aeschylus,  which  I  have  not  yet  adduced,  serves 
strongly  to  confinn  the  account  as  given  by  Aenophon  and  the  book  of 
Daniel.  In  his  Persae,  the  ghost  of  Darius  is  introduced,  and  among  other 
things  he  gives  an  account  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  hither  and  middle 
by  the  Medo-Persian  arms.    The  passage  runs  thus : 

Miidog  ya^  r^v  i  n^&tog  iytfiw  otQatoVf 
"Akloq  d  imlvov  natg  rod*  i(fyw  ^nwe, 
^aVc;  ^'a^  avTov  &Vfior  ^attoaigofpaw, 
Tgitof  f  in  ainov  Kv^oif  9vdaifi»p  ar^^.  a.  t.  iL 
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Thftt  IS :  "A  Mede  [  Astyages]  was  the  first  leader  of  the  army ;  the  second, 
his  son  [Cyaxares]*  carried  on  the  work ;  for  understanding  guided  his 
purpose.  The  third,  after  him,  was  Cyrus,  a  fortunate  man,"  etc. ;  Pers. 
765  seq.  Lengerke  dispenses  with  this  passage,  by  asking  how  the  eulogy 
of  Cyaxares,  in  the  f hini  line,  would  fit  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  ;  and 
hy  remarking,  that  Aeschylus  was  probably  in  the  same  plight  with  those 
oriental  writers,  who,  since  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kayani* 
dae,  know  of  only  two  (generic)  royal  names,  Kaicobad  and  Kaikawus. 
Bat  is  this  a  satisfactory  answer,  in  respect  to  such  a  man  as  Aeschylus  ? 
Bom  within  some  three  or  four  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  (B.  C.  525), 
in  an  elevated  station  of  society  and  probably  of  royal  descent,  he  mingled 
in  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persian  invaders,  and 
fought  in  person  at  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  as  also  in  the  sea- 
fights  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  Of  the  latter  he  has  given  a  picture,  in 
inunortal  verse,  in  his  Persae.  Could  a  man  like  him,  not  inferior  in  talent 
to  any  Greek  poet  that  ever  wielded  the  pen,  and  personally  connected 
with  all  the  great  battles  of  his  country  with  the  Persians,  be  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  in  their  country  the  very  generation  before  he  was  bom  ? 
It  is  allowed  by  all  competent  judges,  that  he  has  in  his  Persae,  the  only 
Greek  play  that  makes  a  foreign  ground  its  basis,  given  a  truly  oriental 
picture,  which  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental  matters. 
Yet  this  same  Aeschylus  has  given  the  succession  of  kings  as  Xenophon 
gives  it,  and  in  entire  accordance  with  what  the  book  of  Daniel  declares. 
Well  did  Bertholdt  (Comm.  on  Dan.),  and  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus  (art. 
^771!)*  &PP®^  to  ^^  evidence  as  conclusive  against  the  silence  of  He- 
rodotus and  Ctesias,  in  respect  to  a  Median  successor  of  Astyages. 

As  to  Berosus,  there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  true,  that 
he  names  Cyrus  merely  as  the  conqueror  of  Babylon.  But  this  he  was  de 
faeto ;  and  Darius  never  seems  to  have  been  an  agent  in  the  matter,  in 
any  such  way  as  to  draw  him  into  special  notice.  Besides,  he  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  held  even  nominal  dominion  but  for  a  short  period ; 
and  this  he  committed  to  the  active  management  of  Cyrus.  Nothing  of 
any  importance,  then,  against  our  position,  can  be  brought  from  this  quarter. 

*  But  Xenophon/  says  Lengerke,  *  is  not  to  be  credited  in  his  Cyropedia, 
because  in  his  Anabasis,  which  is  all  sober  history,  he  contradicts  the  idea, 
that  Cyrus  took  in  a  peaceful  manner  the  dominion  of  the  Medes ;  for  he 
says  (Anab.  III.  4.  8),  that  when  the  Persian  king  took  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes,  he  attacked  the  city  of  Larissa  [belonging  to  Media],  but  could  not 
take  it.  Again,  in  Anab.  IIL  4. 1 1 ,  it  is  said  of  Mespila  [another  Median  city], 
that  *  a  Median  queen  fled  thither  when  the  Medes  lost  their  dominion  by 
reason  of  the  Persians.'  But  since  Media,  like  Persia,  was  made  up  of  many 
different  tribes  and  clans,  who  all  had  their  chiefi^  what  is  there  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  when  the  government  passed  to  Cyrus,  some  of 
these  chiefs,  having  very  strongly  fortified  cities,  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  refused  allegiance  to  the  new  king  Cyrus  ?  That  some  queen  of  Cy- 
axares, disliking  his  dowry  to  Cyrus,  should  have  fled  to  one  of  these  cities, 
would  be  no  strange  occurrence. 

If  any  results  of  chronology  can  be  depended  on,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
•appose  that  Astyages  was  an  important  actor,  during  the  period  of  Cyrus' 
active  services,  which  continued  for  some  thirty  years.    Astyages  died  about 
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560.  Cyras  took  Babylon  about  5S8 — 5S9  B.  C,  i.  e.  twenty-two  yesn 
after  the  death  of  Astyages.  The  probability  of  an  intermediate  king  is 
therefore  very  great.  Lengerke  says,  that '  to  make  room  for  this  shadowy 
king,  Xenophon  haft  cut  off  twenty-two  years  from  Cyrus*  reign,  which  was 
twenty-nine  according  to  Herodotus,  and  thirty  accoi^ing  to  Ctesias.'  Bat 
this  difficulty  is  easily  solved.  The  two  latter  reckon  from  the  time  when 
Cyrus  took  the  chief  command  of  the  Persian  forces,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Asia  Minor,  while  Xenophon  counts  only  upon  his  uniTeiasl 
empire,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  testimony  of  Suidas  (s.  t.  ^o^fmo^),  of 
the  Scholiast  to  Aristoph.  Eccles.,  and  of  Harpocration,  that  the  coin  l*iS^'?M 
(mentioned  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah)  is  older  than  Darius  Hystaspis.  If  so, 
it  not  improbably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Darius  mentioned  in  Dan.  6: 1. 
But  as  this  Persian  name  means  king ;  and  as  Herodotus  (lY.  166)  denies 
that  the  Persians  had  any  coined  money  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hystas* 
pis,  some  doubt  may  be  felt  in  regard  to  reliance  upon  this  argument 

Finally,  (for  this  Note  already  too  much  protracted  must  come  to  a  close), 
I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  matter  before 
us.  It  would  argue  a  very  incompetent  view  of  the  whole  subject,  if  anj 
one  should  assert  this.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  our  difficulties  are  no 
greater  here,  than  they  are  in  respect  to  many  a  question  pertaining  to 
Assyrian,  Median,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  history.  For  the  first  three, 
we  are  dependent  on  Herodotus  and  Ctesias ;  for  of  other  autboni  we  have 
only  mere  fragments,  mainly  preserved  in  Josephus,  Diodorns  Sicnlns,  and 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  Nothing  can  be  more  diverse,  than  some  of 
the  most  important  narratives  in  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  All  attempts  to 
reconcile  them  are  beyond  question  fruitless ;  e.  g.  Herodotus  represents 
the  Assyrian  empire  as  lasting  520  years ;  Ctesias,  as  continuing  1S06 ;  the 
former  makes  the  Median  empire  to  have  six  kings  and  to  continue  150 
years,  the  latter  gives  to  it  nine  kings  and  more  than  282  years.  And  so 
of  many  other  matters.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  writers  must  have 
drawn  from  very  different  sources,  and  that  these  were  used  with  little,  or 
at  least  without  any  effectual,  critical  discrimination. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  silence 
or  an  omiaeion  in  respect  to  this  fact  or  that,  is  a  most  slippery  and  feeble 
foundation  to  build  upon.  All  accounts  of  those  ancient  times  are  mere 
historical  anecdotes^  selected  mostly  with  a  view  to  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  In  a  modified  sense,  this  remark  applies  to  the  O.  Test  history. 
It  is  a  series  of  historical  narrations  respecting  interesting  events  or  per- 
sons, but  it  is  not  a  full  and  minute  history,  and  it  makes  no  pretensions  to 
being  a  complete  historical  record.  I  cannot  argue,  therefore,  from  the 
silence  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  about  certain  facts  related  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  that  these  facts  are  not  true.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot  argue  from 
the  silence  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Xenophon,  about  a  battle  before  the  wails  of 
Babylon  between  Cyrus  and  the  last  Babylonian  king,  that  there  was  no 
battle.  Berosus  and  Herodotus  both  assert  that  such  a  battle  was  fought; 
but  Abydenus  (Chron.  Euseb.  I.  10)  says  not  a  word  of  it,  in  his  acconnt 
of  the  capture  of  Babylon.  If  Herodotus  and  Berosus  ccntradici  Daniel 
and  Xenophon,  as  Lengerke  declares,  then  do  they  contradict  Abydenus 
also.    And  what  shall  be  said  of  Ctesias,  who  does  not  even  advert  to  the 
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conqaest  of  Babylon  at  all  ?  It  is  indeed  no  contradiction  of  one  author, 
when  another  has  omitted  to  record  what  he  has  recorded.  The  Bible  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  Cyrus,  excepting  in  his  relation  to  the  Jews ; 
much  less  does  it  give  the  whole  history  of  Babylon.  The  omission  of  Cy- 
rus' battle,  as  mentioned  above,  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  and  is  no  in- 
congruity. As  to  Xenophon,  we  might  well  suppose,  that  the  Cyropedia 
would  have  described  the  contest  in  question,  because  it  makes  for  the 
glory  of  the  hero.  But  this  historian  has  given  a  mere  sketch  of  the  march 
of  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylon  (VII.  4),  and  he  mentions  only,  that 
on  that  march  he  overthrew  the  Phrygians,  the  Cappadocians,  and  the 
Arabians.  As  these  were  in  league  with  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  cooperat- 
ing with  it,  it  may  be  that  the  battle  in  question  is  included  in  this  brief 
notice.  All  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  moreover,  subsequent  to  that  of  Baby- 
loo,  are  merely  touched  upon  by  Xenophon,  in  a  single  paragraph,  (YIII. 
6).  We  can  no  more  give  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  such  an  omission  ex- 
ists in  Xenophon,  than  we  can  why  Ctesias  omitted  all  mention  of  Cyrus' 
conquest  of  Babylon.  Everywhere  in  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  such  omis' 
sions  abound.  But  to  represent  Berosus  and  Herodotus  who  mention  the 
battle  in  question,  as  contradicting  Xenophon  and  Daniel  who  mention  it 
not^  (as  Lengerke  does),  seems  to  be  hardly  consistent  with  either  criti- 
cal candor  or  proper  discrimination.  To  appeal  to  Isa.  48:  14,  17,  as 
testifying  to  the  battle  in  question  (p.  217),  when  it  is  a  mere  general  and 
poetic  picture  of  subjugation,  and  also  to  Isa.  42:  13  as  confirming  this,  only 
adds  new  proof  that  this  writer  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Delenda  e$t 
Carthago, 

In  fine,  one  must  be  cautious,  as  to  great  confidence  in  any  particular 
statement  of  Herodotus  or  Ctesias,  in  respect  to  very  remote  times  and 
oriental  countries.  That  Herodotus  acknowledges  three  different  accounts 
of  Cyras,  besides  his  own,  and  that  with  him  it  is  a  mere  choice  between 
traditions,  is  replete  with  instrnction.  That  Ctesias  drew  from  heroic  and 
regal  songs,  L  e.  old  ballads,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
as  one  of  the  most  acute  critics  on  the  sources  of  the  histories  in  question 
has  said,  ^*  that  should  any  one  attempt  to  force  an  agreement  between 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  forthwith  the  result  of  all  his  laborious  efforts  is 
found  impinging  against  other  stories  respecting  the  same  object,  which 
make  no  less  claim  to  tell  the  truth  than  those  on  which  he  has  relied ; 
Blum,  Herod,  and  Ctes.  s.  280.  So  Wesseling  has  often  acknowledged  the 
impoesibtlity  of  reconciling  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  in  his  Notes  on  Diod. 
Sic.  U.  Bahr,  by  far  the  most  able  of  all  the  editors  of  the  works  of  both 
those  ancient  historians,  has  said,  again  and  again,  that  all  efforts  to  recon- 
cile them  seem  to  be  nothing  more  in  amount  than  oleum  et  operam  per*- 
dere ;  a  judgment,  in  my  view,  unquestionably  just. 

Shall  we  then,  where  such  authors  are  contradicted  by  Xenophon  and 
the  Scriptures,  credit  them,  or  either  of  them,  in  preference  to  consistent, 
sober,  consentaneous  authorities  ?  This  is  at  last  the  simple  question.  Len- 
gerke decides  for  the  former ;  my  reason  and  judgment  give  preference  to 
the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

[Dnrius,  being  possessed  of  the  whole  empire  of  hither  Asia,  sets  over  it  120  Sa- 
traps to  regulate  it^  affairs.  These  were  superintended  by  three  Praefects ;  and  of 
these  Daniel  was  chief.  The  king,  because  of  his  qualities  and  services,  was  desirooi 
10  make  him  a  leading  officer  over  the  whole  realm,  i.  e.  Satrap  of  the  Satraps  or 
<'hief  Satrap;  vs.  1—3.  DanieVs  under  officers  of  both  grades  were  envious  toward 
him,  and  doirous  of  degrading  and  ruining  him,  but  they  could  find  nothing  in  his 
official  conduct  on  which  they  could  lay  hold  for  this  purpose.  They  therefore  de- 
vised a  scheme  to  entrap  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  duties,  vs-  4,  5.  They 
persuaded  Darius  to  make  a  decree,  that  no  request  should  be  made  of  God  or  man, 
for  thirty  days,  except  of  the  king  alone ;  vs.  6 — 9.  Daniel,  with  full  knowledge  of 
this,  worshipped,  as  usual,  in  his  chamber,  where  he  could  be  seen  by  others  through 
the  window  of  his  apartment;  v.  10.  His  accusers  who  were  on  the  watch,  inform 
the  king,  and  urge  the  execution  of  the  statute  that  had  been  made,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions ;  vs.  10 — 13  The  king  is  greatly  distressed 
by  the  information  respecting  Daniel,  and  seeks  Cor  some  expedient  to  jostify  him  in 
his  release,  but  he  finds  none.  The  accusers  return,  and  urge  the  execution  of  the 
penalty;  to  which  the  king  feels  himself  obliged  to  assent;  14 — 16.  The  deo  of 
the  lions  is  closed  upon  Daniel  and  sealed ;  and  the  king  goes  mourning  to  hii 
abode ;  vs.  17, 18.  The  king  after  a  night  of  agitation,  goes  early  in  the  rooming  to 
the  den;  calls  aloud  to  Daniel ;  and  is  answered  by  him  with  an  accoant  of  his  safe- 
ty ;  vs.  19 — 22.  The  king  orders  Daniel  to  be  taken  from  the  den,  and  his  acrusen 
and  their  families  to  be  thrown  into  it;  vs.  23,  24.  Darius  issoes  a  proclamation, 
that  the  God  of  Daniel  should  be  feared  and  reverenced,  because  of  the  wonders 
which  he  liad  done ;  vs.  26,  27.  Daniel  remains  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  after- 
wards with  Cyrus;  v. 28.] 

( I )  And  Darios  the  Mede  took  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  about  sixty-two  yean 
of  age 

That  this  belongs  to  the  preceding  narration,  seems  to  me  quite  clear; 
and  in  this  light  most  of  the  commentators  have  regarded  it«  It  serves 
to  complete  the  historic  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  clause  con- 
tained in  the  writing  on  the  wall,  viz.  ^  Thy  kingdom  shall  be  taken 
from  thee,  and  given  to  the  Mede  and  the  Persian."  —  ^ns ,  3  «» the  Lat. 
circiter,  about.  The  idiom,  «on  of  so  many  yearsy  is  too  familiar  to  need 
remark.  —  bap,  tooky  received;  from  whom?  The  implication  seems 
▼ery  clear,  that  he  took  the  government  of  which  the  Babylonish  king 
had  been  deprived  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  took  that  kingdom  which 
Belshazzar  had  lefl.  —  X't^y\ ,  fem.  form  of  p^n ,  which  is  a  contracted 
dual  for  y>^v\ ,  and  being  of  a  fem.  form,  it  agrees  with  the  masc.  noun 
rs^ ,  §  36.  2.    This  is  the  only  dual  form  in  Chaldee. 
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(8)  It  seemed  good  to  Darius,  and  he  appointed  one  hundred  and  twenty  satraps 
over  the  kingdom,  who  shoold  be  over  all  tlie  empire. 


rr^^  y  before  ■■  '^392  or  "^^th  ,  in  the  tight  of,  in  the  view  of,  oomp.  in  4: 
24,  where  h9  follows  the  same  verb,  in  a  like  sense.  —  K^3D*^ni9nKb ,  Ace 
with  h,  %  56.  2.  —  yrk ,  see  on  2:  20.  The  last  clause  here  serves  to 
explain  and  expand  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  reader 
may  know  that  the  arrangement  in  question  is  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  empire,  to  that  newlj  acquired  as  well  as  to  the  rest 

(3)  And  over  them  three  directors,  of  whom  Daniel  was  one,  in  order  that  those 
satraps  might  render  an  account  to  them,  so  that  the  king  might  suffer  no  loss. 

169 ,  emph.  form  »-  Heb.  h9 ,  over,  —  yy't^fo ,  ipQ  with  Dagh.  f.  before 
a  suffix, !  38.  note,  lit.  of  them.  The  whole  phrase,  in  its  literal  form,  runs 
thus :  J^  the  above  of  them  or  from  them,  i.  e.  in  the  superioritj  of  them «» 
over  them.  The  idiom  is  Cbaldaic  purely.  So  in  Targ.  Onk.,  Gren.  22: 
9,  m;9K  to  V9 ,  lit.  above  from  the  wood  »  above  the  wood ;  Deut.  28: 
43,  T^  ^"^i  y  above  from  thee  ■«  above  thee.  —  r?^9  is  plain  enough  as 
to  its  necessary  meaning  here ;  but  its  etymology  is  uncertain ;  see  in  Lex. 
—  yytm  . . .  •'^ ,  o/*  whom,  §  41.  1.  —  V?^  y  ^^^  i"  Peal,  joined  with 
the  following  verb  of  existence,  and  denoting  continued  or  customary 
action,  §  47. 1.  —  i^^?,^  y  emph.  of  nro ,  ratio,  account.  —  pn  has  tLpae- 
five  sense,  because  the  verb  is  in  trans. ;  the  form  is  that  of  an  act  Part, 
in  Peal,  §  12. 1.  c.  The  lose  referred  to  here,  seems  to  be  that  of  revenue. 

(4)  Then  the  same  Daniel  was  made  chief  over  the  directors  and  the  satraps,  he- 
cause  an  excellent  spirit  was  in  him  ;  and  the  king  intended  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  empire. 

nurjTS ,  Part  Ithpaal,  final  Pattah  before  a  Guttural  —  K'n'^ri^  pre- 
emnent,  or  thai  which  exceeds  or  goes  beyond  others.  —  rrt39 ,  Peal  form, 
§  12.  2. 1.  a.  —  n5«gLi^,  Inf.  Aph.  with  suff.,  p.  56.  e. 

(5)  Then  the  directors  and  satraps  sought  to  find  some  pretence  against  Daniel, 
in  regard  to  the  government  \  but  no  pretence  nor  corrupt  dealing  were  ibey  able  to 
find,  because  that  he  was  fiiithful,  and  fault  or  corrupt  dealing  was  not  found  against 
him. 

T;?a,  Part  pi.  of  »ra ,  for  form,  p.  91.  Dec  Vn.  a.  —  V>«;3ni ,  lit  in 

respect  to  Daniel ;  I  have  translated  above  ad  sensum,  in  conformity 

with  our  idiom.  —  ^73 ,  ]iL  on  the  side  of,  on  the  part  of-^^  in  regard  to. 

The  word  hn^rriD^  I  have  rendered  as  a  noun,  for  the  fem.  of  adjectives 

or  partidples  easily  goes  over  into  a  noun.  —  y?T^  9  TarL  pass.  Aph. 

of  IQK,  see  p.  66,  X^vt  in  note.  —  ^bd  apoc  form  of  T\^h^,  §  31.  1.  — 

tnV? ,  lit  upon  him,  L  e.  resting  on  him  as  a  burden ;  in  this  way  br 

oomes  to  mean  against,  as  I  have  rendered  it  above. 

14* 
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(6)  Then  said  those  men :  We  shall  not  find  any  pretence  against  this  Daniel, im- 
less  we  find  [it]  against  him  with  respect  to  the  law  of  his  God. 

*^^  is  here  the  mere  sign  of  words  quoted.  A  double  comma  would 
sufficiently  translate  it.  —  TUS&nj ,  Ist  plur.  Aph.  Fut.  with  n  retained, 
p.  49.  5.  —  Kans^sn,  Aph.  Praet.  1st  plur.  The  noun  rt\9,  or  rather 
the  pronoun  in  its  place,  is  here  omitted.  The  translation  above  supplies 
the  latter.  —  nna  has  special  reference  to  a  law  or  statute  in  r^ard  to 
matters  of  religion.  The  word  seems  to  be  Persian  in  its  origin ;  see  Lex. 
This  is  high  testimony  in  favor  of  Daniel's  integrity  and  piety.  It  would 
seem,  that  even  his  rivals  apprehended  that  he  would  remain  firm  and 
unwavering  in  his  religious  duties. 

(7)  Then  those  directors  and  satraps  mshed  tnmultuously  to  the  king,  and  spake 
thus  to  him :  O  king  Darins,  live  forever  I 

A'6ty2  y  ^^^  Heb.  form  of  Aph.  p.  50,  near  the  top ;  it  means  to  (U- 
temble  and  move  along  with  tumult,  like  a  mob.  —  For  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
see  on  2:  4.  Lengerke  thinks  '  the  writer  has  here  forgotten  himself, 
and  wonders  how  all  these  satraps  could  be  there  in  Babylon,  when  thej 
were  bound  to  be  in  their  respective  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  dischaig- 
ing  their  duties  I  But  inasmuch  as  they  had  just  been  appointed,  and  had 
not  yet  fully  prepared  to  go  to  their  respective  stations,  may  it  not  be 
easily  supposed,  that  during  the  delay  necessary  for  preparation,  all  hap- 
pened which  is  here  related  ?  However,  his  principal  objection  is,  that 
satraps  were  not  yet  in  fact  appointed.    Of  this,  more  anon. 

(8)  All  the  directors  of  the  kingdom,  the  depnty-govcmors,  satraps,  state-cooncil- 
lors,  and  overseers,  have  given  counsel  to  establish  a  decree  of  the  king  and  confirm 
a  prohibition,  that  whoever  shall  make  request  of  any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days, 
except  of  thee,  O  king,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 

4:d9^n*] ,  Ithpaal  3  pi.  Perf.,  from  m'\ »  Heb.  ^9^ ,  see  Lex.  under  let- 
ters o  and  21 ;  ^  instead  of  |^  with  Dagh.  f.  after  it,  because  of  the  Gut- 
tural that  follows.  Reciprocal  action,  i.  e.  mutual  counsel^  is  denoted  by 
Ithpaal  here  —  like  Niphal  in  Hebrew,  §  10. 7.  —  For  the  officers'  names, 
see  on  8:  2,  24.  —  ncj;? ,  Inf.  Pael  of  o^ip .  —  o;|5 ,  lit.  something  con- 
firmed or  established  ;  for  the  form,  see  §  28.  a.  1.  2.  —  t^&ljn ,  Inf.  Pael 

—  "iDX  ,  prohibition  from  IDS^  to  bindy  constrain  ;  the  form  is  like  D^ 
above.  —  ii39a  »»  nn^a ,  §  29.  6.  a.  The  two  following  nouns  have  the 
same  form  with  the  first  two  in  this  verse,  as  noted  above.  —  ^r^n ,  30, 
from  nbn,  with  pi.  form  added  which  makes  it  into  so  many  tens,  p.  101. 

—  x«';ni ,  Fut  Ithpeal.  —  KriJpK »  pi-  of  nyy^  fem.  form,  with  h^  appa- 
rently paragogic,  so  that  the  word  ■«  *i^k  ;  in  declining,  however,  this  let- 
ter is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  the  root,  and  a  substitute  (as  usual  elsewhere) 
for  a  final  i;  comp.  p.  92.  Par.  A.  b. 
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(9)  Now,  O  king,  do  thoa  establish  ft  prohibition,  and  inscribe  a  writing  which  can- 
not be  changed,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :which  cannot  be 
repealed. 

Q*«pr] ,  2  sing.  Fut  used  as  the  Imper.  of  entreaty.  —  i^^JT&h^  vA ,  the 

Tcrb  is  Inf.  Aph.  of  Kji^  with  praeform.  retained ;  the  verb  of  existence 

being  understood  after  Kb ,  the  phrase  lit.  means :  %t  is  not  far  change,  or 

Jbr  being  changed;  see  §  46.  3.  note,  and  comp.  Heb.  Gramm.  §  129.  8. 

—  VfVfx^ ,  lit  pass  away.    As  to  the  immutabUity  of  laws  written  and 

sealed  with  the  king's  signet,  comp.  Esth.  1: 19.  8: 8.     Observe  that  here 

the  order  of  the  two  nations  is :  Medes  and  Persians  ;  which  agrees  with 

the  fact  asserted,  viz.  that  the  king  now  on  the  throne  was  a  Median. 

But  in  Est.  1:  8, 14, 18,  19,  when  a  Persian  is  on  the  throne,  the  order 

is  :  Persians  and  Medes.    The  use  to  be  made  of  this  fact,  has  already 

been  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

(10)  Becaose  of  this,  king  Darios  wrote  down  a  writing  even  a  prohibition. 

I  have  taken  k^dki  here  as  merely  exegetical ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  connect  an  exegetical  clause  or  word  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes, bj  placing  i  before  it 

(U )  Now  Daniel,  when  he  knew  that  the  writing  was  completed,  went  to  bis  honse, 
and  his  windows  were  open  in  his  upper  chamber,  toward  Jerusalem,  and,  three 
times  each  day  did  he  kneel  apon  his  knees,  and  make  supplication,  and  atter  praise 
before  God,  entirely  as  he  had  done  before  this. 

Writing  was  completed,  lit  the  writing  was  written.  But  our  idiom  hardly 
admits  such  a  form  of  expression,  at  least  it  would  not  be  allowed  as  good 
usage.  — 1*«^3 ,  pi.  of  id ,  as  if  from  a  root  yb ,  treated  SAfem.  here,  by  the 
Part  which  follows  in  the  fem.  plur.  —  n*^!b9  with  suff. ;  comp.  §  29. 2. 5.10, 
but  here  the  noun  has  the  fem.  ending  as  in  §  81.  —  r^TaTi ,  we  might  trans- 
late the  1  here  by  even,  etiam,  and  it  would  then  serve  to  render  emphatic 
the  number  of  times  that  Daniel  went  to  perform  his  devotions.  But  the 
probable  sense  of  it  is  merely  as  translated  above. — In  his  upper  chamber,  an 
apartment  probably  built  on  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  roof  of  its  own, 
and  designed  for  retirement;  comp.  2  Sam.  19: 1.  (18:  88  Eng.)  1  K.  17: 
19.  It  was  the  usual  place  for  prayer:  see  Acts  1: 18.  10:  9.  —  To- 
ward Jertualem,  because  that  was  the  place  where  the  special  presence 
of  Grod  was  supposed  to  be,  by  every  Hebrew ;  comp.  for  the  like,  Ps.  5: 
8  (7).  28: 2.  See  the  ground  of  this  practice  adverted  to,  in  Ps.  20: 8  (2). 
So  Solomon,  in  his  prayer,  2  Chron.  6:  84,  and  repeatedly  in  1  K.  8: 88, 
85,  88,  44,  48.  In  like  manner  the  Mohammedans  turn  their  face  to- 
ward Mecca,  in  their  devotions ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Ormusd,  as 
presented  in  Ezek.  8: 16,  looked  to  the  rising  sun,  the  symbol  of  Ormusd. 
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In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Christians  used  to  praj  with  their  faces  to- 
ward the  east ;  Orig.  Horn.  Y.  in  Num.  Bertholdt  accuses  the  writer  of 
mistake  here,  on  the  ground,  (as  he  avers),  that  the  Jews  had  as  yet  do 
such  custom,  and  because  the  temple  was  now  in  ruins.  The  first  oljeo- 
tion  is  dearlj  erroneous,  as  the  quotations  above  show ;  and  the  second, 
of  no  importance.  Was  not  the  ground  where  the  temple  stood  still  «a- 
cred  in  their  eyes  ?  And  did  they  not  expect,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  Jeremiah,  that  they  should  return,  and  rebuild  the  temple? —  Th 
three  times  of  prayer  are  adverted  to  in  Acts  2: 15. 10:  9.  Dan.  9: 21, 
L  e.  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  12  M.,  and  at  3  P.  M.—  ?fna,  Part  Peal 
with  pronoun  M^h,  §  47.  1.  b^  strongly  expresses  habit  or  continued  ac- 
tion. —  '»ni»na,  pi.  suff.  of  'q'ja .  —  kJdxc  ,  Part  Pael.  —  «nitt.  Part 
Aph.  of  tni ,  §  20.  2.  c  —  Taj  «jn,  §  47,  a.  —  m  has  the  const 
state  here  before  it,  lit  a  priori  tempore  hufiu  (rei). 

(12)  Then  those  men  came  tamnltnoasly,  and  found  Daniel  praying  and  making 
smpplication  before  his  God. 

^'^vy^ ,  Aph.  like  the  Heb.  Hiphil,  p.  50  near  the  top.  The  h  that  fol- 
lows, marks  the  Ace  —  isnna ,  Ithpaal  Part,  like  the  Greek  Mid.  voice, 
making  suppUcaHon  for  kimsdf. 

(13)  Then  they  drew  near,  and  spake  before  the  king  respecting  the  royal  prohibition : 
Didst  thou  not  write  a  prohibition,  that  every  one  who  shall  make  request  of  any  god 
or  man,  daring  thirty  days,  except  of  thee,  O  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  liooi ! 
The  king  answered  and  said :  The  thing  is  established,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Fenians  which  cannot  be  repealed. 

^an;p ,  §  12. 1. 1.  For  the  sequel,  see  v.  8  above.  —  Kr^s  may  be  ren- 
dered ioordj  viz.  what  they  had  just  said,  or  tMng^  viz.  the  whole  affidr  as 
represented.    I  have  preferred  the  latter. 

(14)  Then  they  answered  and  said  before  the  king:  Daniel,  who  is  of  the  sons  of 
captive  Jews,  pays  no  regard  to  thee,  O  king,  nor  to  the  prohibition  which  thoa  hast 
written,  for  three  times  in  a  day  does  he  make  his  reqaest 

The  first  *i^,  here  is  a  mere  sign  of  words  to  be  quoted. — B9tj . . .  ^^9  DO  fit), 
see  on  8:  12.  —  bri ,  nor  to,  the  *\  following  a  negative  clause,  and  stand- 
ing before  another  in  the  like  predicament,  should  be  translated  nor,  — 
patat ,  pL  of  yqi ,  and  used  just  as  we  use  the  word  time  with  a  numeral, 
denoting  repetition.  —  ob ,  Praet  Peal,  is  followed  in  construction  by 
the  Part  K9a ,  instead  of  a  verb  which  our  own  idiom  demands.  Often 
so  in  Ghaldee. 

(15)  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  the  report,  was  much  grieved  on  accoont  of  it) 
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and  he  wet  his  heart  npon  Daniel  to  rescue  him,  and  to  the  going  down  of  the  snn  he 
was  contriring  to  delirer  him. 

h^  trOy  to  id  €mi%  heart  or  mind  an  anything,  i.  e.  to  revolve  in  one's 
mind  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Both  the  Sjriac  and  Arabic  em- 
ploy ^a  in  the  like  sense.  —  mniar^tt3,  root  nTt^,  Pftel  (instead  of  Pael 
with  Dagh.  f.),  p.  52,  note  under  No.  1.  For  the  Inf.  ending,  p.  56.  e.  — 
'^rq ,  oecasuSf  const,  pi.  o£hm ,  root  hhy .  —  "^"Ttnm ,  Ithpaal  of  ^jo  with 
tranfer  of  o. —  Pin^bicn,  Inf.  Aph.  of  ^sa,  with  suflT.  form  as  above. 
Beyond  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  execution  of  the  penalty  could  not  be 
delayed.    In  Persia,  this  usually  follows  the  sentence  without  delay. 

(t6)  Then  those  men  came  tumuUuoasly  to  the  king,  and  said  to  the  king :  Enow, 
O  king,  that  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  there  is  a  law,  tliat  every  prohibition  and  de- 
cree which  the  king  shall  establish,  is  unchangeable. 

y'n  Imper.  of  9*r] .  —  &*^pn*)  from  o^p ,  Aph.  Fut  with  h  retained,  and 
final  vowel  Ture  instead  of  the  usual  long  Hhireq;  these  vowels  being 
oftea  interchanged  in  Chaldee.  —  ri*>9\snb ,  see  in  v.  9.  Inf.  Aph.,  lit  is 
not  for  changing, 

(17)  Then  the  king  commanded,  and  they  brought  Daniel,  and  cast  [him]  into  the 
lion's  den.  The  king  answered  and  said  to  Daniel :  Thy  God  whom  thon  servest 
continaaUy,  he  will  deliver  thee. 

y^rpn  Aph.  of  fitnH,  see  in  §  24.  2.  Aph.  —  iTsn,  8  pL  Peal,  omits 
the  suff.  pronoun ;  which  omission  is  frequent  in  Chaldee,  in  the  like  cases. 
—  nba,  Part,  with  final  Pattah,  because  of  the  final  Guttural.— tisnrd*; 
p.  58.  Bern.  1. 

(IS)  And  a  stone  was  brooght,  and  placed  on  the  month  of  the  den,  and  the  king 
sealed  it  with  his  signet  and  with  the  signet  of  his  nobles,  that  the  design  respecting 
Daniel  might  not  be  changed. 

ri'Ti'^n,  a  pass.  fem.  form  of  Tm  Aph.  of  Mt^^.  See  a  plur.  of  the 
same  kind  in  8:  IS,  and  the  remarks  there.  Both  forms  are  anomalous, 
and  evidently  stand  for  the  Bophal  o£  the  Hebrews  in  regard  to  meaning. 
If  the  forms  are  legitimate,  they  were  probably  made  thus  anomalous, 
(like  many  words  in  all  languages),  by  vulgar  usage.  One  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  whence  such  vowel-points  come,  as  analogies  are  wanting.  —  n^to 
most  probably  a  Part  pass,  in  the  room  of  the  usual  fem.  n^*^to ,  as  de- 
clined on  p.  51.  These  two  forms  are  sometimes  connected  in  Hebrew, 
e.  g.  2  Sam.  23:  82,  text  n^*>b,  Qeri  rt^^b.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
other  form  of  the  verb  fi^to  to  which  it  is  so  near  a  resemblance ;  and  thus 
taken,  it  gives  the  requisite  meaning.  —  MSft  ,  lit  pit ;  and  such  was 
doubtless  the  den  of  the  lions.    The  mouth  of  this  pit  seems  to  have  been 
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ooveredy  and  a  door  or  paasage  way  inserted,  through  which  the  lions 
were  fed.  This  door  was  now  closed  and  sealed,  so  that  neither  Daniel's 
friends  might  interfere,  (for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  nobles  to  exdade 
them,  when  thej  put  their  seal  on  the  door),  nor  his  enemies  be  permit- 
ted to  annoj  him,  in  case  the  lions  did  not  destroy  him,  (which  seems  to 
have  been  the  king's  design  in  putting  his  own  seal  upon  it).  The  sen- 
tence of  law  was  thus  strictly  executed,  and  an  arrangement  so  made, 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  it,  by  the  different  parties  who 
were  actuated  by  different  motives.  —  MTanni ,  Perf.  Peal  of  cnn  with 
suff.  fem.,  which  relates  to  *)!!»  a  fem.  noun.  —  l^r^ppty,  kia  ngntt^  i.e.  f 
ring  on  which  was  fastened  an  engraving  of  the  king's  name*  It  wook 
seem  that  wax,  or  some  impressible  substance,  was  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  stone  door  and  of  the  covering  around  it,  so  that  if  it  were  opened, 
the  seal  would  be  broken,  and  of  course  this  would  be  proof  of  unlawfbi 
interference.  As  before  suggested,  the  nobles  doubtless  designed  that  the 
king  should  not  interfere,  when  they  put  their  seals  upon  the  stone  door. 
See  the  like  process  in  Matt.  27:  66.  —  rysL «»  n«in2K ,  purpose,  dengfij 
which  is  more  significant  than  the  rendering  of  Gres.,  De  Wette,  and 
others,  viz.,  matter^  affair,  —  Katsn  has  an  intransitive  or  passive  sense, 
and  so  I  have  rendered  it  in  the  version  above. 

(19)  Then  went  the  king  to  his  palace,  and  spent  the  night  in  fasting,  and  bis  con- 
cnbines  were  not  bronght  before  him,  and  his  sleep  fied  from  him. 

na  Praet  of  n^a.  —  nio,  a  noun  from  Mno,  like  nxp,  nav,  etc, 
here  used  in  an  adverbial  way,  or  we  may  regard  it  as  the  Ace.  of  man- 
ner. —  l^n^ ,  plur.  fem.  of  nim  ,  from  kh^^  ,  the  corresponding  Arabic 
verb  meaningyemtriam  mbegiL  —  ^rsn ,  one  did  not  hring^  the  verb  hav- 
ing no  subject  expressed;  of  course  it  is  equivalent  to  the  passive  voice^ 
and  so  I  have  translated  it ;  it  is  the  Aph.  of  ^^9 ,  for  the  3  see  §  6. 2. 

—  n^  Peal  of  n*ia ,  jUdy  oomp.  Esth.  6: 1 *«mb9  ,  ^9  -^bK  here,  as 

often  elsewhere  ;  lit  his  deep  fled  for  him,  like  ^b— ]b  in  Gren.  12: 1,  ^ 
for  ihysdf  This  construction  is  not  unfrequent  after  verbs  of  motion ; 
oomp.  the  like  expression  in  2:  1,  and  the  remarks  upon  it.  All  this  is 
related  to  show  the  sincere  concern  and  regret  of  the  king  for  what  had 
taken  place. 

(20)  Then  the  king  arose  at  early  dawn,  when  it  was  light,  and  went  in  haste  to 
the  lion's  den. 

K'nB'nBii3 ,  a  reduplicate  form,  §  28.  b.l  1.  The  Syr.  has  the  simple  \hA^, 
and  employs  it  in  the  same  sense,  vis.  that  ofear^  dawn.  —  Km)  seetai 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  preceding  word,  but  is  in  &ct  exegetical  of  it ; 
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jut  aa  we  saj :  ^^Veiy  earlj,  as  soon  as  h  waa  ligfaf-i^  jSiAof^iSO 
the  lof.  noun  nbnanna  (Inf.  of  Ithpaal)  means. 

(81 )  And  when  he  drew  near  to  the  den,  he  cried  ont  to  Daniel  with  a  lond  voice; 
the  king  answered  and  said  to  Daniel :  Daniel,  thou  servant  of  the  living  God, 
has  thy  Qod,  whom  thoa  servest  continually,  been  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions  ? 

RanfTTas,  Inf.  with  suff.  in  the  same  way  as  a  noun,  §  16.  2.  c.  In 
such  cases  3  means  v)hen  ;  lit.  it  would  run  thus :  in  accordance  with  the 
drawing  near  of  Mm. — p9T ,  §  1 2. 1 . 1,  also  Hk  2.  1.  The  crying  out,  here 
designated,  was  doubtless  a  shout  of  some  kind,  to  see  whether  Daniel 
was  alive  and  would  respond.  In  like  waj  we  maj  suppose  Daniel  to 
have  responded.  Then  follows  the  address  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
—  nm ,  Uving,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Persian  or  Median  king,  is  not  strange ; 
for  idolatry  was  proscribed  by  the  Partis^  and  they  had  neither  temples 
nor  images.  Ormusd,  in  their  view,  was  the  author  of  all  desirable  life. 
But  here  Darius  seems  to  conform  to  the  usual  Heb.  method  of  naming 
their  God.  —  ^Tfl^  Interrogative  n,  and  the  verb  Va*)  ■»  \y\ ,  §12.2.1. 

(83)  Then  Daniel  spake  with  the  king :    0  king,  live  forever  1 

Viiu ,  Pael,  entered  into  conversation^  spoke  coUoquiaHy  ;  for  Hhireqi 
see  12. 1.  1.  —  ^^M  is  omitted  before  M3b^ ,  and  is  unnecessary. 

(83)  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  stopped  tfie  month  of  the  liona,  and  they 
have  done  me  no  harm,  because  that  before  him  innocence  was  found  in  me,  and  also 
before  ihee,  O  king,  have  I  done  no  harm. 

A3K^^ ,  kis  angel  Angelic  interposition  is  very  common  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  book.  Comp.  John  5:  4.  Acts  12: 11.  Heb.  1:  14,  and 
the  Apoc  throughout.  —  nil ,  §  29.  5.  a.  —  *^a^ban  Pael  with  suff.  ~ 
ttt «—  n«J ,  §  29.  6.  a.  §  81.  1.  —  "^b ,  lit.  for  me,  Dot.  commodi.  Our 
idiom  requires  a  different  mode  of  expression,  viz.  in  me,  — ^^C)M  is  put  be* 
fore  adause  where  the  sense  is  climactic,  or  at  least  where  a  special  stress 
is  laid  upon  it  Offence  against  the  king  was,  in  this  case,  the  main  thing  to 
be  disclaimed,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  exculpation.  He  was  not  ac- 
cused on  any  other  ground. 

(24)  Then  the  king  was  very  glad  within  himself,  and  he  commanded  to  raise  up 
Daniel  from  the  den ;  and  Daniel  was  raised  up  from  the  den,  and  no  ii\jury  was 
found  on  him,  because  ho  trusted  in  his  God. 

ttiby  might  be  applied  to  Daniel,  and  then  we  must  translate :  on  his 
aeeoiaU;  but  in  v.  15  above  we  have  "^nib^ma,  where  the  pronoun 
refers  to  the  same  subfed  as  the  verb.  In  the  version  above,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  analogy  of  the  last  phrase,  in  the  present  case ;  and  so  Ges., 
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Maarer,  Leogerkei  al.  —  ^oanb ,  Aph.  Inf.  reg.  as  (o  a ,  §  18.  Note.  — 
pm ,  a  purely  Hophal  form  from  the  same  stem  as  the  preceding  yeib) 
p.  50.  6.  —  yo^n  y  Aph.  of  I^k  ,  p.  66,  in  note. 

(25)  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they  bronght  those  men,  who  were  the  ac- 
cusers of  Daniel,  and  cast  [them]  into  the  den  of  lions,  them,  their  children,  and  their 
wives ;  and  they  had  not  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  den,  until  the  lions  had  the  mas- 
tery of  them,  and  crushed  all  their  bones. 

inriin ,  Aph.  of  KDM .  For  the  next  clause  see  3:  8.  —  ^K^n  '^ ,  in 
the  Gen. ;  for  suff.  pronoun  anticipative  before  this  Gen.,  see  S  40. 3.  a. 

—  iior\  has  its  Ace.  pronoun  implied ;  the  I^IM  that  follows  belongs  to  the 
next  clause.  The  version  above  exhibits  this.  —  ^xA'd  §  12. 1. 1.  — 
iipnn ,  Aph.  of  p\y!\ ,  for  Hhireq  under  the  second  radical,  p.  49.  5 ;  or  it 
may  be  a  Hebraizing  form,  see  p.  62,  last  par.  The  representation  de- 
signed to  be  made  is,  that  when  the  accusers  were  cast  into  the  den,  the 
voracious  lions  seized  them  ere  thej  struck  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
crushed  them  into  pieces.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  like  puDishment  in 
all  barbarous  countries,  thero  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

(26)  Then  Darius  the  king  wrote  to  all  people,  nations,  and  tongues,  who  dwdt  in 
all  the  earth :  May  your  peace  be  multiplied ! 

1'^nK'!! ,  Par.  of  '\V!\ ,  the  vowels  are  adapted  to  the  form  y^'^  in  the 
margin.  Appropriatelj  vocalized  it  would  stand  thus :  I'^M^  •' —  The  preg- 
nant meaning  of  the  word  peace,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  is  well  known 
to  all  who  understand  them.  Neither  eiQ^vt^  nor  sahu,  nor  our  word 
peacCf  fuUj  reaches  a  translation. 

(27)  By  me  is  a  decree  established,  that  in  every  principality  of  my  kingdom 
[men]  shall  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel;  for  he  is  the  living  God, and 
endareth  forever,  and  hid  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  dominion  [shall 
be]  unto  the  end. 

For  the  first  clause,  see  3:  29.  —  i^b^  probablj  denotes  the  tatrapiet 
into  which  the  empire  was  divided,  see  v.  2  above  —  linb ,  see  2:  20.  — 
1*^9  Kt  from  r^it,  vowels  as  above  in  T^K'n.  The  con/ffiutf<^  action  ex- 
pressed by  these  participles  with  the  verb  of  existence,  is  verj  apparent 
here.  —  W^  yo ,  the  same  as  1^  or  ^ ,  but  the  fashion  of  the  Chaldee  is 
to  multiply  such  particles.  We  may  translate :  Fear  before  his  God,  or 
Be  afraid  of  his  God.  The  pronoun  suff*.  afler  nbit  is  superfluous 
with  us,  but  gives  a  specific  hue  to  tlie  Chaldee  representation ;  §  40. 8.  a. 

—  M^n,  }te  w,  §40.  1.  o^;^,  enduring,  is  a  participial  adjective,  §  28. 
b.  6.  I  have  translated  it  as  a  verb,  in  order  to  conform  to  our  idiom.  — 
iSl  nn^iab^ ,  lit  kis  kingdom  is  what  (or  thai  which)  shaU  noi  be  destroffed. 
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Exact  oonfonnitj  to  thisi  in  oar  idiom,  would  be  inoongraons.  —  Dhio  the 
end  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  the  same  as  yp  in  12:  13 ;  and  so  it  is  un- 
derstood bj  Lengerke,  and  Ges.  (in  Lex.)  seems  to  regard  it  in  the  same 
light.  Havemick  says  it  is  equivalent  to  Q^'i'^ ;  C.  B.  Mich.,  that  it 
means  ike  end  of  the  wcrld.  But  a  due  consideration  of  the  person  who 
speaks,  will,  as  it  seems  to  me,  give  the  phrase  a  different  turn.  The 
Hihrew  ideas  of  the  end  of  the  world,  or  of  the  end  of  the  ante-Messianic 
period,  the  Median  king  probably  did  not  entertain ;  and  end  of  life,  (an 
idea  that  might  be  expressed  both  by  Hebrews  and  Persians  by  the  use 
of  such  a  word),  is  inappropriate  here.  The  Parsis  expected  the  world 
would  end  in  12,000  years.  But  even  these  years  did  not  make  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  Ormusd,  and  so  it  is  not  probable  that  Darius  assigned 
such  limits,  in  the  present  case.  Having  just  said  (of  the  God  of  Daniel), 
that  he  endures  forever,  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  to  make  his  dominion 
as  enduring  as  (Sod  himself  is ;  so  that  we  come  to  the  necessary  condu- 
aion,  that  Mio  *19  is  but  another,  although  less  accurate,  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea  contained  in  the  preceding  l*^sbrb  above.  Obviously 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  K&iDn?,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
speaker  did  not  suppose  a  real  end  would  ever  actually  come.  But  if  he 
did  believe  this,  even  then  the  expression  designates  at  least  as  undefined 
period,  to  which  no  one  can  set  limits. 

(28)  It  is  he,  that  rescaes,  and  delivers,  and  does  signs  and  wonders  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  who  hath  delivered  Daniel  from  the  power  of  the  lions. 

3T^ ,  Part  Aph,  of  atizJ .  —  bw ,  Part.  Aph.  from  bxp ,  retaining 
the  Heb.  form  of  Hiphil,  p.  50,  near  the  top.  —  Signs,  as  usual,  means 
remarkable  or  miraculous  exhibitions.  -—  rman ,  pi.  of  iron ,  means 
those  things  which  excite  wonder  in  the  beholders.  —  In  heavfin  and 
m  earth  —  everywhere,  or  in  all  places.  —  ^M^nb ,  Ace.  after  a*^T)^ .  In 
this  last  word,  the  first  syllable  is  written  defectively,  the  last  fjdhf. 
The  reverse  is  usually  the  case,  e.  g.  artb . 

(29)  And  this  same  Daniel  was  promoted  daring  the  reign  of  Darins,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Cyras  the  Persian. 

nbsn ,  lit  was  prosperous,  Aph.  with  an  intrans.  sense,  §  10. 4. 2.  The 
idea  connected  with  this  is,  promotion  to  a  place  of  honor  and  profit 


Thus  ends  the  hisiorieal  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  object  of  the  writer  has  not  been,  to  give  a  regular  and  complete 
history,  either  of  the  Babylonish  kings,  of  their  successor,  or  of  Daniel 
himsel£    Thosoy  and  only  those,  events  are  noticed,  which  make  for  the 
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purpose  of  the  writer;  and  this  is,  to  exhibit  a  God  working  w^en 
among  those  who  held  the  Hebrews  in  bondage,  in  order  to  fill  them  with 
respect  for  this  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  final  Hberatioo* 
Most  plainly,  moreover,  is  it  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  writer,  to  oommend  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  piety  and  virtoe  amidst 
the  trials  and  temptations  to  which  this  people  was  subjected*  The  religious 
and  ethical  design  of  the  narrations  presented  in  the  book  before  os,  liee 
upon  the  very  face  of  it,  and  no  one  should  hesitate  to  avow  this*  But 
to  prove  that  all  this  was  calculated  and  designed  merely  for  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  vety 
little  probability  in  its  favor. 

[As  everywhere,  in  the  book  of  Daniel ,  critics  of  tbe  New  School  have 
here  been  on  the  watch  for  the  supposed  baitings  of  the  writer.  In  the 
present  case,  indeed,  we  find  a  full  proportion  of  them  alleged.  I  shall 
briefly  touch  only  upon  those  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  any  grave  notice. 

(l)  *  The  very  outset  of  tbe  story  in  ch.  vL  contains  a  palpable  nufr- 
statement,  or  at  least  an  error  which  betrays  the  author's  ignorance  of 
Medo-Persian  history.  He  represents  Darius  as  having  appointed  120  sa- 
traps over  his  kingdom ;  which  far  exceeds  all  bounds  of  truth,  and  even  of 
probability/ 

But  why  so  ?  The  answer  is,  that  '  Cyrus  appointed  only  siz^  (Cyrop. 
yill.  6.  1,  comp.  Yin.  5.  19),  when  the  empire  was  still  larger  than  in  the 
time  of  Darius  ;  and  that  even  under  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  Thrace  and 
hither  India  had  been  conquered,  there  were  only  twenty^  Herod.  IIL 
89  seq.  —  What  then  were  these  satraps  f  The  name  is  Zend  (see  Les. 
D^an^^^lsnK),  and  the  origin,  therefore,  either  Median  or  Persian.  The  of- 
fice was  at  first  that  of  a  mere  superintendent  of  tribute  or  revenue ;  to 
which  a  general  inspection  of  the  king's  affairs  and  interests  was  appended. 
The  military  of  each  province  was  under  its  own  appropriate  officers.  In 
the  sequel,  however,  the  satraps  won  to  themselves  both  offices.  It  is  per- 
fisctly  clear,  from  Herod.  III.  89,  that  mere  geographical  limits  were  not 
regarded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Satrapies,  but  only  the  con venieace  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  government-afiairs.  Of  course,  officers  of  this  cast 
must  always  have  existed,  under  every  form  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
the£last,whether  the  name  in  question  is  of  earlier  or  later  origin.  At  all  events 
we  find  the  name  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  existed  under  that  of  Darius.  The  extent  of  Jurisdiction  was  a  mat- 
ter that  lay  entirely  with  the  sovereign  to  prescribe ;  and  the  number  of  sa- 
traps, therefore,  depended  on  hie  will.  How  then  can  it  be  shown,  that 
Darius  could  not  have  appointed  120  satraps,  because  Cyrus  had  6,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis  20  ?  Certain  we  are,  that  the  successor  of  this  last  king 
"  reigned  over  127  provinces,"  Est  1: 1.  That  each  of  these  had  governors 
or  satraps,  needs  not  to  be  proved.  Every  one  acquainted  wilik  anoieat  Medo- 
Persian  history  knows,  that  to  the  satraps  belonged  tnsa^/oi,  L  e.  sub- 
satraps  ;  and  it  would  be  of  course  at  tbe  pleasure  of  a  writer,  whether  he 
would  inclutie  or  exclude  these,  when  he  employed  the  word  satraps.  It  is 
iinposBtUe,  then,  to  convict  the  author  of  the  book  before  os  of  incoiiectiieM, 
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when  he  states  the  foct  that  Darias  appointed  ISO  flatraps ;  for  if  Xerxes 
had  127,  he  may  have  appointed  120. 

Berides  this,  it  would  seem  very  probable,  that  the  six  satraps  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  twenty  of  Darius  Hyst,  were  of  the  same  grade  as  the  three  T^y^ 
mentioned  in  6:  S.  The  extensive  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became 
sole  monarch,  would  naturally  demand  an  increase  of  these ;  and  so  six 
were  appointed.  Darius  Hyst.  made  extensive  conquests  in  Thrace  and  in 
India,  which  may  naturally  have  given  rise  to  an  increase  of  that  number. 
As  a  Moirapy  depends  not  on  national  limits,  nor  on  that  of  tribes,  but  only 
on  the  conveniences  of  government,  so  it  is  impossible  to  convince  our  au- 
thor of  either  ignorance  or  falsification.  On  the  contrary,  the  minuteness 
of  statement  respecting  the  three  general  officers,  and  the  leading  member 
or  head  of  this  little  eorp»^  and  the  care  of  the  revenue  which  was  committed 
to  them,  indicates  a  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  matters  in  question. 
Bach  an  objection,  therefore,  owes  its  existence,  as  it  would  seem,  more  to 
the  xeai  than  to  the  enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  those  who  oppose  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  before  us. 

(2)  '  But  the  decree  of  Darius,  that  no  request,  for  thirty  days,  should  be 
made  of  God  or  man,  except  of  himself —  this  decree  which  could  proceed 
only  from  the  inmate  of  a  madhouse  —  is  a  thing  utterly  incredible.'  Long. 
p.  271  seq. 

He  might  indeed  well  deserve  a  madhouse,  rather  than  a  palace,  who  could 
make  such  a  decree.  But  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  make  that  out    Parsism  taught  its  votaries  to  reverence  the  king 
as  the  symbol  or  personification  of  Ormusd.   When  Themistocles  fled  from 
Athens  to  Persia,  and  wished  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  the  courtier  Arta* 
banns  said  to  him :  *^  It  is  our  custom  ...  to  honor  the  king,  and  worship  the 
image  of  God  who  preserves  all  things,"   Plutarch,  in  Themistoc.  c.  27. 
Xenophon  (Agesil.)  blames  the  Persians,  because  ^  they  thought  themselves 
worthy  of  enjo}'ing  the  honors  of  the  gods.'*   Isocrates  (Panegyr.,  in  Brisson. 
De  Beg.  Pers.)  censures  them,  **  because  they  worship  a  mortal  man,  and 
call  htm  a  divinity  (dalfiova),  and  had  rather  treat  the  gods  with  neglect 
than  their  fellow  men.*'      Arrian  (VI.  29)  and  Q.  Curtius  (Vit  Alex.) 
both  give  an  account  of  sacrifices  and  divine  honors  paid  to  Cyrus,  at  his 
tomb  in  Pasargadae.    Q.  Curtius  (VIH.  5)  says :  Persas  reges  sues  inter  decs 
eeUre.     Alexander,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  kings,  required  divine  honors 
to  be  paid  him,  on  his  entrance  into  Babylon.    De  Sacy  (Mem.  de  Tlnst.  11. 
p  184,  188)  observes,  that  the  Persian  kings  call  themselves  ^*  the  celestial 
genn  of  the  race  of  the  gods.'*    On  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  kings  are  evi- 
,dentlj  presented  as  objects  of  adoration.   Grotefend  has  found  on  one  in- 
scription :  Siirps  mundi  rectoris.    In  fact,  the  matter  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Parsism  did  not  indeed  require  men  to  regard  the  king  as  a  god  in  his  own 
proper  nature,  but  to  pay  him  supreme  homage  as  the  representative  of  Or- 
musd.   Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tlie  account  of 
Darius'  behavior,  when  he  was  importuned  by  his  courtiers  and  nobles,  wears 
no  special  marks  of  improbability.    That  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon  was  a 
weak,  vain,  and  ambitious  man,  is  abundantly  evident,  if  the  picture  which 
the  Greek  historian  has  drawn  of  him  be  acknowledged  as  a  likeness.    The 
plan  of  Daniel's  enemies  was  dexterously  formed.   Daniel,  the  courtiers  had 
good  reason  to  believe,  woold  not  swerve  from  his  religion.    Darius  could  be 
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enstly  pcnuaded,  as  tbey  believed,  to  admit  not  merely  the  ordinary  bomage 
that  was  paid  to  him  as  monarch,  but  an  extraordinary  one,  which  exalted 
him  above  all  other  kings.  Doubtless  the  whole  thing  was  managed  by  the 
utterance  of  many  and  flattering  professions  of  reverence  and  honor  toward 
the  king.  As  he  was  addicted  to  an  excessive  use  of  wine,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  affair  was  transacted  near  the  close  of  a  banquet  *'  Worthy 
of  a  madhouse"  it  surely  was ;  but  as  to  its  wearing  the  stamp  of  utter  im- 
probability, or  even  of  any,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  or  what  that 
stamp  is.  Many  a  decree  from  drunken  despots,  has  been  more  outrageooi 
than  this,  and  even  equally  absurd.  Has  not  Lengerke  read  the  history  of  a 
Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  (Genghis  Khan,  or  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  ?  The  inten- 
tion of  the  king  was,  to  gratify  his  own  vanity.  He  did  not  dr^am  of  the 
consequences ;  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  demeanor. 
Lengerke  has  summoned  up  eight  objections  against  the  verity  of  ch.  vL 
The  first  is,  that  there  was  never  any  such  king  as  Darius  the  Mede.  The 
eecond,  that  the  country  was  not,  at  that  period,  divided  into  satrapies. 
(These  have  already  been  considered  above).  The  third  is  the  one  just 
canvassed.  The  fourth  is,  that  *  the  phrases  living  God^  and  unto  the  end 
(MD"D  '^^),  in  V.  27,  savor  o£  Jewish  conceptions,  and  not  of  Persian  or  Me- 
dian ones ;  and  of  course  Darius  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  employed  them 
in  his  proclamation.'  But  if  we  consider  the  intercourse  he  had  with  Daniel, 
and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  afler  witnessing  his  preservatioD, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  in  this  objection.  Besides,  that  a  Parti  should 
speak  of  the  living  God  and  his  endless  rule^  would  be  nothing  strange, 
(5)  *  Daniel  must  have  been  a  sheer  fanatic,  to  suppose  he  could.be  safe  in  the 
lion's  den.'  And  so,  in  Lengerke's  view,  are  all  men  who  believe  in  miracles. 
^6)  *  The  description  of  the  lion's  den,  shows  that  it  came  not  from  an  eye- 
witness.' But  how,  or  why,  we  are  not  informed ;  and  since  we  are  not  able  of 
oursel  ves  to  discover  the  incongruity  alleged,  we  must  wait  for  its  development 

(7)  *  The  decree,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  bears  the  stamp  of  most  incredi- 
ble intolerance.'  But  how  ?  It  calls  on  the  subjects  of  the  king  to  do  reve^ 
rence  to  the  God  of  Daniel ;  but  it  does  not  bid  them  to  forsake  their  own 
religion,  nor  compel  them  to  become  Jews,  nor  even  annex  a  penalty  for 
disobedience  to  the  mandate.  Where  is  the  persecution  or  the  intolerance  t 
And  even  if  we  should  find  both  in  the  decree,  how  is  it  to  be  proved,  that 
a  man  so  freakish  and  ever-changing  as  Darius,  could  not,  or  did  not,  com- 
mit such  a  deed  ?  His  indignation  against  the  accusers  of  Daniel  was  very 
strong ;  and,  abating  the  usual  barbarity  of  the  East  in  destroying  whole 
families  for  an  offence  of  the  head,  was  just  In  that  state  of  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  he  might  have  taken  the  part  of  Daniel  very  strongly. 

(8)  *  The  lions  could  not  live  in  a  pit,  where  there  was  no  air ;  and  a 
second  miracle  was  needed  to  keep  them  alive,  as  well  as  DanieL'  So ! 
And  was  then  the  covering  over  the  pit  so  compact  that  no  air  was  admitted, 
and  no  light  ?  This  would  at  least  be  a  singular  way  of  managing  the  royal 
menagerie  —  unknown,  I  apprehend,  to  all  the  later  managers  of  like  estab- 
lishments. 

To  complete  the  whole,  Lengerke  avers,  that  "  any  miracle  here,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  would  not  be  less  destitute  of  all  good  purpose, 
nor  less  against  the  divine  economy,  than  the  signs  and  wonders  of  ch.  iii — ^v.** 
So  we  also  may  believe ;  but  then  we  may  likewise  believe,  that  the  won- 
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den  related  there,  and  in  ch.  tI,  had  a  highly  important  end  in  view,  and 
were  neither  destitute  of  speciid  design,  nor  against  the  divine  economy. 
If  there  be  any  force  in  the  objection,  it  rests  entirely  npon  assuming  the 
position,  that  miracles  are  impossible  and  absurd.  But  such  an  assumption 
can  hardly  be  called  a  legitimate  argument. 

I  merely  add,  in  view  of  such  objections  as  these,  that  one  must  needs 
feel  himself  hard  pressed,  in  order  to  resort  to  them.  It  is  a  confession 
which  imports,  that  he  who  makes  it  is  conscious  of  weakness  in  his  cause. 
One  thing,  however,  such  objections  do  show,  which  is,  a  determination  at 
all  adventures  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  book.  Simple  ctodor,  and  con- 
■eioosness  of  a  good  cause,  are  not  apt  to  lead  men  to  employ  argumentation 
■o  eaptioos.] 


CHAPTER  vn    Intboduction. 

[In  the  remarks  made  upon  the  syknbol  of  the  colossal  statue  seen  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  ii.),  no  particular  discussion  was  entered 
npon  respecting  the  /our  great  empires.  Mere  hints  were  thrown  out,  and 
it  was  assumed,  that  in  all  probability  the  Babylonish  and  the  Medo-Persian 
empires  were  symbolized  by  the  head  and  breast  of  the  image ;  that  the 
abdomen  and  loins  represented  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
finally  that  the  legs  and  feet  were  symbob  of  that  intermingled  and  con- 
fiised  empire,  which  sprung  up  under  the  Grecian  chiefs  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded him.  To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  forced  to  come,  afler  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  various  schemes  of  interpretation  that  have  been 
proposed  and  urged.  As  this  must  have  an  important  influence  on  my  views 
respecting  the  prophecies  that  follow,  I  feel  bound  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion.  This  I  shall  do 
as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  such  a  controverted  case  admits.  And  in  order  to 
do  it  briefly,  I  feel  compelled  to  depend  on  reasons  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  the  book  itself.  A  priori  reasoning,  in  this  case,  the  basis  of  which  is 
an  assumption  of  what  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  pen  of  Daniel ;  or  rea- 
soning borrowed  merely  from  the  Christian  fathers,  who  assumed  as  a  part 
of  their  basis,  that  the  Romish  Antichrist  was  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet; 
we  cannot  assume  without  examination,  if  we  would  keep  our  exegetical 
conscience  quiet.  There  is  no  expositor  of  an  author,  so  legitimate  and 
authoritative  as  himself.  And  it  is  by  an  appeal  to  Daniel  himself,  that  I 
hope  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  Daniel.  If  this  may  be  done,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  occupy  our  time  with  either  relating  or  refuting  the  almost 
numberless  schemes  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied  to  the  book 
before  us.  Long  ago  was  it  said,  (and  with  sound  common  sense),  that  The 
best  way  to  refute  error,  is  to  teach  the  truth.  1£  a  subject  can  be  made  plain* 
and  withal  be  so  presented  as  to  convince  and  satiefy  the  mind,  it  becomes 
onnecessary  to  dwell  upon  all  the  disc/^pant  views  that  have  been  taken 
of  it,  or  to  describe  the  causes  which  operated  to  produce  them,  or  to  refute 
one  by  one  in  detail  the  errors  that  have  been  committed.  It  would  occupy 
A  Tolmne  by  itself  to  do  this,  on  the  present  occasion. 
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In  order  to  throw  upon  the  subject  now  before  U8  the  light  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  itself  affords,  it  becomes  necessary  to  compare  with  each  other 
the  various  representations  which  are  made  of  the  same  things  or  persoDfl. 
What  is  obscure  to  us  in  one  passage,  may  thus  perhaps  be  fully  illustrated 
by  another ;  what  in  one  case  is  expressed  only  in  a  generic  way,  may  be 
found  sufficiently  specific  in  another  to  remoye  all  uncertainty.  It  is  in  this 
way,  that  we  proceed,  or  at  least  should  proceed,  with  difficult  passages  in 
any  book  whatever,  either  sacred  or  profane ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for 
a  like  purpose,  do  we  compare  the  different  Evangelists  with  each  other. 

Before  I  engage  in  this  process  of  comparison,  I  would  premise  a  few 
general  remarks,  to  which  I  would  hope  a  general  assent  will  not  be  denied, 
(l)  The  book  of  Daniel  is  not  to  be  regarded  either  in  the  light  of  a  gene- 
ral syllabus  of  civil  history,  nor  even  in  that  of  a  particular  history  ^tbe 
four  empires  named.  The  Assyrian  empire  is  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  it, 
nor  that  of  India,  or  China,  or  Tartary ;  not  to  speak  of  European  ind 
African  kingdoms  in  general.  And  wi^  regard  to  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece 
(in  the  personal  conquests  of  Alexander),  and  the  mixed  dominion  which  is 
fourth  in  order,  nothing  more  than  mere  out^line  sketches  are  given,  which 
may  suffice  to  identify  the  empires  in  view.  To  this  there  is  but  one  excep- 
tion, which  is  the  Syrian  part  of  the  fourth  dominion.  The  sketch  of  this  is 
more  particular  ;  but  that  which  occupies  more  room  here  than  all  the  rest, 
is  the  description  of  Antiochus'  Epiphanes  and  his  deeds.  Such  being  the 
state  of  facts,  the  reason  or  ground  of  such  a  course  in  the  writer  of  the  book, 
becomes  quite  apparent.  It  is  the  people  of  God,  the  Hebrew  nation,  which 
is  everywhere  the  highest  and  ultimate  object  of  the  writer.  Those  dynas- 
ties only  which  have,  or  will  have,  a  special  concern  with  the  Hebrews,  are 
touched  upon ;  and  these  are  brought  successively  into  view,  down  to  the 
time  when  deliverance  from  disasters,  little  short  of  those  occasioned  by  the 
Babylonish  exile,  shall  have  been  completed.  Subsequent  and  temporary 
invasions  of  Palestine,  which  wrought  no  essential  and  permanent  change 
in  the  state  or  affairs  of  the  Jews,  are  not  in  any  degree  noticed.  The 
^writer's  plan  or  design  evidently  does  not,  in  any  degree,  resemble  a  regu- 
lar chronological  history,  or  annals  that  both  preserve  the  order  of  time  and 
record  all  particular  events  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Daniel  gives  mere 
outlines,  rapid,  striking,  brief,  generic.  It  is  evident  that  his  design  is  mainly 
a  rdigious  one.  The  people  of  Grod ;  the  foreign  sway  to  which  they  are, 
and  are  to  be,  subjected ;  the  period  in  which  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar 
shall  lay  waste  Jerusalem  and  profane  the  sanctuary ;  the  leading  trials 
through  which  the  Hebrews  must  pass  before  the  Messianic  period  com- 
mence? —  these  are  the  topics  concerned  with  the  prophetic  part  of  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Above  all,  the  second  great  catastrophe  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  in  some  respects  was  more  grievous 
than  that  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  is  that  which  is  most  particularly  and 
graphically  set  forth ;  and  with  this  the  writer  concludes  his  development  of 
Jewish  history^  excepting  that  the  introduction  of  the  subsequent  Messianic 
period  is  here  and  there  set  forth,  and  placed  in  a  very  striking  light  In  a 
word,  ch.  vii — xii.  might  be  justly  characterized  by  giving  them  the  title : 
Sketchus  or  the  leading  events  preparatory  to  the  Messia- 
nic PERIOD.  The  nxicleva  lies  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  (ch.  ii.) ;  the 
development  in  ch.  vii — xii.    Great  errors  in  the  exegesis  of  this  book  may 
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be  committed,  by  either  ascribing  too  much  to  its  design,  (whicb  is  the  com- 
mon error),  or  else  too  little. 

(8)  The  reader  must  not  look  here  for  the  common  traits  of  regular  an- 
nals, which  are  found  in  a  book  merely  historical.    Here  (in  vii. — xi.)  all 
is  prophetical.    It  has  the  costume  of  prophecy,  and  is  replete  with  figura- 
tire  language  and  with  symbol.    It  gives  leading  characteristics  of  an  em- 
pire by  a  single  sentence,  without  minute  specification  ;  sets  up  no  chrono- 
logical boundaries  to  the  respective  kingdoms ;  presents  simply  changes  and 
transitions  of  empire  without  any  detail  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
brongbt  about ;  and  introduces  those  empires,  and  only  those,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  Jewish  people.     As  a  whole,  these  productions  are 
merely  generic  and  prophetic  pictures  of  the  mutable  and  perishable  em- 
pires that  have  concern  with  the  Hebrews,  until  the  Messianic  period,  so 
aa  materially  to  affect  them  for  good  or  for  ill.    The  Persian  dominion 
affects  them  mostly  for  good,  (see  Ezra  and  Nehemiah) ;  that  of  Alexander 
indeed  scarcely  touches  them,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  an  empire  (the 
Syrian),  which  most  of  all  persecuted  and  injured  dieoL    The  prophetic 
part  of  Daniel,  I  readily  concede,  is  not  regtdar  Hebrew  poetry  as  to  its 
form ;  but  it  is  poetic  in  its  spirit  and  imagery,  like  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  demands  the  application  of  poetical  exegesis  in 
order  to  interpret  it    A  part  of  the  lldi  chapter  is  the  only  exception  to 
be  made  to  these  remarks;  where  the  representation  is  so  historically 
graphic,  that  Porphyry  and,  others,  specially  many  of  the  recent  critics,  have 
even  brought  against  it  the  charge  of  being  written  post  eventum.    The 
particularity  of  the  description  here  fully  shows,  how  prominent  in  the  wri- 
ter's mind  were  the  cruelty  and  persecutions  of  the  njaa ,  i.  e.  Antiochua 
Epiphanes. 

(S)  The  reader,  who  wishes  to  discover  with  certainty  the  real  empires 
that  are  the  subject  of  prediction  in  the  book  before  us,  should  carefully 
investigate  the  particular  period^  when  they  will  individually  and  severally 
have  all  passed  away.  The  Messiah's  empire,  as  is  clearly  and  repeatedly 
asserted,  is  to  be  huiU  on  their  ruins.  It  succeeds  them  all,  in  order  of  time 
and  of  events.  So  chap.  iL  vii.  xiL  plainly  represent  the  matter.  And  if 
10,  this  will  be  one  decisive  test,  as  to  the  empires  brought  into  view  by  the 
prophet.  That  they  are  Asiatic  empires,  although  some  of  them  are  swayed 
by  men  of  Grecian  origin,  seems  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  the  book,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  time  of  Daniel,  Bome  was  a 
petty  State  of  Italy,  and  was  scarcely  known,  still  less  feared,  in  Palestine 
or  in  Babylon.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  history  of  nations  or  empires  sustaining  no  relation  to 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  uxty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Palestine  was  overrun  by  Pompey  ;  and  in  the  sequel  it  was  made 
an  allied  province.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Christian  era  had  begun, 
that  it  was  deprived  of  its  kings,  and  subjected  to  a  Bomish  governor.  Nor 
did  the  Bomans  undertake  to  crush  it,  until  about  A.  D.  67.  The  book  of 
Daniel  *'  prepares  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  its 
main  design ;  and  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  until  that  pe- 
riod, are  passed  in  brief  and  rapid  review. 

With  the  considerations  in  view  that  have  now  been  suggested,  we  may 
next  proceed  with  the  development  of  thk  fouii  great  empibks. 
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The  FiBBT  18  thus  defcribed : 


I.  37, ""  Thou,  O  king,  art  king  of  kings, 
to  whom  the  God  of  hearen  hath  given 
dominion,  strength,  and  power  and  glory ; 
( S8 )  And  wherever  d  weU  the  sons  of  men, 
the  beast  of  the  field,  or  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  into  thy  hand  hath  he  given  [them], 
and  made  thee  ruler  over  all ;  thou  cart  that 
head  of  gold,** 


VIL  4,  "*  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and 
it  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle ;  I  looked 
attentively  nntil  its  wings  wereplacked, 
and  it  was  Hfked  op  from  the  earth,  sod 
stood  upon  its  feet  as amaa, and  thehesit 
of  a  man  was  given  to  it" 


That  the  four  empires  in  chap.  vii.  are  the  same  as  in  chap,  ii.,  hu 
scarcely  been  dented  by  any.  The  last  clause  in  2:  88  makes  it  certain 
that  Babyion  with  its  head  is  the  metropofis  of  the  first  empire.  The  pail, 
L  e.  the  time  of  Hebrew  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  is  entirely 
omitted.  Preiphecy  occupies  itself  with  die  present  and  the  future.  Daniel 
therefore  begins  with  Babylon,  It  is  not  so  much  the  person  q£  Nebuchad^ 
nezzar,  as  his  dynasty  —  his  empire  —  widi  which  2:  S7, 88,  are  concerned. 
The  head  of  gold  refers  to  the  colossal  image  described  in  2:  81,  82.  Hie 
splendor  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  gold ;  for 
Babylon  exceeded  idl  other  ancient  cities  in  its  wealth  and  splendor.  It  is 
pat  at  the  head  of  the  •four  monarchies  principally  because  it  begin$  tlie 
prophetic  series,  and  not  in  order  to  denote  its  superiority  over  them  as  to 
extent  or  power.  In  7:  4,  the  imagery  is  quite  diTorse,  and  the  lion,  the 
leader  or  chief  among  the  beasts,  is  the  symbol.  Great  power  and  mar 
jesty  are  doubtless  indicated  by  this,  as  well  as  destructiTe  conquests  by 
means  of  which  they  are  obtained.  The  wings  of  an  eagle  indicate  velocity 
and  strength ;  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Nefouchadnezssr'f 
movements  and  conquests.  The  plucking  of  the  wings,  the  fiatmmptkn  of 
the  upright  position  of  a  man,  and  the  acquiring  of  the  heart  of  a  man,  are 
all  indications  of  the  humbling  of  the  Babylonish  pride  and  power,  and  of 
reducing  her  rulers  to  moderation  and  reason  in  their  measures.  The  lan- 
guage employed  to  indicate  this,  seems  plainly  borrowed  from  the  humbling 
process  through  which  the  haughty  Nebuchadnezzar  passed,  during  hu 
mania,  until  he  was  restored  to  reason  and  humanity.  In  other  words,  the 
empire  is  portrayed  in  colors  borrowed  from  the  individual  who  mainly 
established  it. 

This  is  idl  we  have  in  the  prophetic  part  of  Daniel  concerning  the  fnt 
empire.  Chap.  viii.  xi.  entirely  omit  this  empire,  while  they  enlarge  much 
upon  the  third  and  fourth.  About  thb  first  empire,  however,  there  ii  no 
controversy,  or  none  worth  notice. 

Thb  second  Empibb.  Different  is  the  case  in  respect  to  this.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  Median  empire  ;  some  as  the  Medo-Persian,  and  others  as 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  in  Babylon.  If  the  reader  will  bave 
patience,  he  may,  as  I  think,  be  satisfied  in  respect  to  this  matter.  la 
chap.  iL  vii.  the  description  is  quite  brief. 


II.  39,  '*  And  after  thee  shall  arise  an- 


YII.  5,  "  And  behold  another  beast, 


other  kingdom  inferior  to  thee.*'  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  stood  np  on  one  side, 

and  diree  ribs  were  between  its  teeth,  and 
to  it  they  said  thus :  Aiise,  devour  much 
flesh.'* 

Chap.  iL  gives  no  other  clue  to  the  meaning  than  that  of  mere  succession. 
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At  firit  Tiew,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  intended  to  desi^ate  the  Babylonish 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  the  language  is :  after 
thee*  Bat  then  comes  the  expression :  another  kingdom  (not  king),  by 
which  of  course  must  be  meant  a  different  empire  from  the  Babylonish ; 
and  the  whole  taken  together  shaws,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  only  consid- 
ered and  spoken  of  as  the  representative  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  Hence 
ig^erior  to  tkeCy  must  mean,  inferior  to  thee  as  to  dominion.  If  now  we  fix 
upon  mere  extent  of  territory  as  the  point  of  comparison,  whether  we  take 
into  view  the  Median  or  Medo-Peraian  empire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  correctness  of  the  description.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  inferiority  in  question  has  respect  to  energy  and  executive  efficiency,  in 
bearing  down  all  opposition  and  crushing  all  who  resist.  And  in  regard  to 
this,  we  can  easily  credit  the  assertion  of  the  text.  Nebuchadnezzar  over- 
ran all  hither  Asia  and  Egypt  between  607  and  604  B.  C,  while  Cyrus 
and  Cyaxares  were  more  than  ten  years  in  subduing  Croesus  and  his  allies. 
Cyrus  was  indeed  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior ;  but  resistless  impetuosity 
and  energy,  like  those  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror,  could  not  well  be 
ibcribed  to  him.  As  to  his  successors,  it  is  true  that  Darius  Hystaspis  en- 
lai^d  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  in  Thrace  and  India ;  but  he  lost 
ground  in  Greece  and  Scythia ;  and  Xerxes  was  wholly  defeated  by  only 
a  part  of  the  little  States  of  Greece.  Thenceforth  the  Persian  empire  was 
on  the  decline.  The  inferiority  in  question  seems  then  to  have  a  special 
relatioa  to  energy  and  efficiency. 

As  to  the  symbol  in  7:  5,  the  bear  is  a  fierce  and  rabid  animal,  and  may 
well  symbolize  rapacity  for  dominion  and  conquest,  such  as  characterized 
Cyras  and  his  next  three  followers.  The  devouring  of  much  flesh  refers  to 
the  great  destruction  of  life  occasioned  by  frequent  invasions  and  conquests. 
The  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  rapacity  to  devour  ; 
and  the  particular  ground  of  the  number  three  here,  (unless  indeed  it  be 
nsed  in  a  tropical  way),  seems  to  be  the  three  divisions  of  the  empire  made 
by  Darius  the  Mede,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  6:  8  (2).  These  the 
bear  has  within  his  grasp,  and  they  are  of  course  at  his  disposal.  The  call 
to  devour  more,  seems  to  allude  to  the  subsequent  extensive  conquests  of 
Cyrus.  —  As  to  the  position  of  the  bear,  kneeling  with  one  foot  and  stand- 
ing up  with  the  other,  it  graphically  denotes  that  the  beast  is  on  the  alert^ 
ready  to  observe  and  speedily  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  What  illustrates 
and  confirms  this  heretofore  dark- passage  is,  that  on  the  ruins  of  Persian 
monuments  a  symbolic  animal  is  found  sculptured  in  this  very  position ; 
thus'  showing  that  it  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  symbols  on  the  insignia 
(tf  the  Median  and  Persian  dominion ;  see  Miinter,  Belig.  der  Bab.  p.  112. 
and  Tab.  iii. ;  also  Fundgruben  des  Orients,  III.  Tab.  2,  fig.  S,  and  specially 
Layard's  Rains  of  Nineveh.  Indeed,  a  little  consideration  of  this  matter 
will  serve  to  show,  that  there  is  much  significancy  in  the  symbol.  The  po- 
sition of  the  animal  indicates  watchfulness  and  a  degree  of  repose  com- 
bined. By  it  the  Persian  monarch  could  signify,  that  while  his  enemies 
were  not  deemed  important  or  powerful  enough  to  call  forth  all  his  enei^ 
giea  and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  excitement,  yet  they  might  be  assured  that 
he  was  not  unobservant  of  them,  or  unprepared  for  them. 

Bat  thus  far  we  have  obtained  nothing  which  determines  with  any  cer- 
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tainty,  whether  the  Median  or  the  Medo-Persian  djnwsty  is  intended.    It 
renuuns,  therefore,  to  compare  other  passages  in  chap.  viiL  xL 


jExplanatioD  by  the  angel  interpreter.] 
VIII.  20,  ''The  ram  which  thoa  sawest, 
having  two  horns,  is  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia.  (21)  And  the  he-goat  ia  the 
king  of  Greece;  and  the  great  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  the  first  king." 


[Further  development  in  chapter  zi.] 
XI.  2, ''And  now  will  I  show  thee  the 
truth :  Behold,  there  are  yet  three  kings  c ' 
Persia  who  will  stand  up ;  and  the  fourti 
will  acquire  great  riches,  and  when  he  be- 
comes powerful  by  his  wealth,  he  will  stir 
up  all  the  dominion  of  Greece,  (3)  And 
a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  and  he  shall 
rule  an  extensive  dominion,  and  do  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  (4)  And  when 
he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  sholl  be 
broken  in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be  separated 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 


Yin.  3,  "  Behold !  a  ram  standing  be- 
fore the  river,  and  it  had  two  horns ;  and 
the  horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  one 
sprang  up  alter  [the  other].  (4)  I  saw  the 
ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward, 
and  southward,  and  none  of  the  beasts 
could  stand  before  him,  nor  could  any  one 
deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  and  he  did  as  he 
pleased,  and  waxed  great  ( 6 )  And  while 
I  was  considering,  behold,  a  he-goat  came 
from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  he  touched  not  the  groand ;  and  the 
he-goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes.  (6)  And  he  came  to  the  ram  which 
hsd  the  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  stand- 
ing before  the  river,  and  ran  to  him  in  his 
strong  indignation.  (7)  And  I  saw  him 
approaching  near  the  ram,  and  he  became 
enraged  at  him,  and  he  smote  the  ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns ;  nor  was  there 
strength  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him, 
but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  earth,  and 
trod  upon  him ;  nor  was  there  any  to  de- 
liver the  ram  out  of  his  hands." 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  descend  to  minnteness  in  the  ex* 
planation  of  words  and  phrases ;  for  this  belongs  to  the  commentary.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  general  and  obvious  remarks.  (1)  The  comporita 
nature  of  the  dominion  of  tde  ram  is  evident,  for  it  lies  upon  the  rery  face 
of  the  symbol.  7W  horns  are  given  him ;  and  the  one  of  these  which  waa 
highest,  grew  up  last;  i.  e.  the  Persian  domination,  which  became  idto- 
gether  predominant  under  Cyrus,  followed  that  of  the  Medea,  which  had 
then  lasted  some  200  or  more  years,  Persia  being  at  that  time  only  a  pro- 
vince. The  rapid  march  of  Alexander,  and  his  resistless  impetuoeity  and 
fierceness,  are  most  graphically  and  undeniably  set  forth  in  8: 4 — 7.  (2)  K 
any  doubt  could  remain,  it  is  removed  endrely  by  vs.  20,  21.  (8)  More 
firmly  still  is  it  established,  that  the  Persian  or  Medo-Persian  dominion  next 
precedes  Alexander's  empire,  by  1 1:  2— 4^  In  this  last  case,  a  historical  no- 
tice, connected  with  the  rise  of  Alexander's  invasion,  is  inserted.  Xerxea, 
the  fourth  ftom  Cyrus,  (the  prophecy  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of  C3nrui' 
reign,  10:  1,  and  the  three  kings,  therefore,  yet  to  rise  up,  must  be  Cam- 
by  ses,  Smerdis,  and  Darius),  rouses  up  all  Greece  by  bis  invasion.  The 
spirit  thus  excited  never  slept,  but  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Persian  dominion  by  Alexander.  In  11:  2  the  kings  are  naturally 
named  kin^s  ofPersiaj  because  the  writer  designed,  in  the  case  before  him, 
to  name  only  the  predominating  part  of  the  kings  of  the  second  empire,  and 
because  the  later  horn  is  the  higher  one.  But  in  8:  20,  the  same  kings, 
whose  dynasty  is  overthrown  by  the  king  of  Greece,  are  named  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia.  All  this  is  plain,  when  we  follow  Xenophon  and  the 
Bible.  The  troops  who  took  Babylon  were  Modes  and  Persians.  They 
were  led  by  Cyrus,  while  Cyaxares  or  Darius  the  Mede  retained  the  nomi- 
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iiftl  And  ilieoTetical  aovereignty  of  the  new  emjnre.  In  the  penon  of  Cyrai 
both  goYemments  and  both  nations  found  their  king.  Henee  the  expret- 
don  :  laws  of  the  Peniana  and  Medes^  in  the  book  of  Eather,  during  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  king,  mentioned  in  Dan.  11:  2.  From  the  nature  of  the 
etfle,  it  19  evident,  that  Media  and  Pereia  may  be  combined,  and  ipoken  of 
as  one  kingdom ;  as  they  clearly  are  in  8:  80.  6:  28.  9:  9,  18, 16,  (Eng.  8, 
12,  15).  And  this,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther,  was 
the  oommon  usage  at  court  For  particular  purposes,  however,  it  is  equally 
plaia,  that  Darius  the  Mede  (6:  1,  Eng.  6:  81),  and  Cyrm  efte  Persian  (6: 
29,  Eng.  28),  might  be  spoken  of,  when  reference  was  had  to  the  sources 
whence  they  respectively  sprung.  Moreover,  since  the  later  ham  was 
higher  than  die  other  (Dan.  8:  8),  the  king  of  Persia  was  also  a  common 
appellation  among  the  Hebrews  who  returned  from  exile.  So  in  2  Chron. 
88:  22,  28.  Ezra  1:  1,  2,  8.  8:  7.  4:  8,  5  al. ;  and  so,  Darius,  long  ef  Persia^ 
Ezra  4:  5,  and  Artax^r^es,  4:  7.    In  Ezra  6:  18,  Cyrus,  king  of  BakyUm* 

It  vrould  seem,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  all  these  passages,  that  no  rea* 
sonable  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  second  dominion,  (the  silver  breast  and 
anns  of  the  colossal  statue  in  chap.  iL),  is  the  Medo^Persian.  The  insignifi* 
cancy  of  Darius  the  Mede ;  the  fact  that  he  in  person  took  no  iStive  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  reigned  there  only  some  two  yean,  all 
conspired  to  throw  Cyrus  into  prominent  notice,  and  to  make  him  the 
principal  subject  of  remark,  whenever  the  change  t£  dominion  is  spoken  o£ 
Still  more  certain  will  this  become,  provided  it  can  be  shown,  that  Alezaa- 
dei^s  dominion  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  four  monarohies ;  for  the 
dM  of  course  succeeds  the  second ;  and  if  the  third  destroyed  the  second, 
and  Alexander  is  the  representative  of  the  third,  and  it  was  he  who  de» 
■troyed  not  the  Median,  but  the  MedthPersian  empire,  then  our  oonclnsioB 
seems  inevitable.    Our  next  inquiry  then  will  be  directed  to  the 

Thibd  DOMUitON.    This  is  exhibited  in  chi^.  iL  vii.  as  follows : 


11. 89,  '*  And  another  kingdom  of  brass 
[»h&ll  arise],  which  shall  rule  over  all  the 
earth.** 


Vll.  6,  »  And  after  this  I  looked  stead- 
fastly, and  behold  another  [beast]  like  to 
a  panther,  and  it  had  four  wings  of  a  bird 
on  its  back,  and  there  were  fonr  heads  to 
the  beast,  and  dominion  was  given  to  it" 


la  2:  89,  the  unde  extent  of  dominion  is  die  only  thing  which  is  designated. 
Nothing  more  is  to  be  deduced  fW>m  the  brass,  than  that  it  differs  as  to  mar 
terial  from  the  symbols  of  the  two  preceding  kingdoms,  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  symbolic  of  a  kingdom  diverse  from  them.  As  to  7:  6,  a  panther 
itands  ne^  to  the  lion  in  agility  and  strength,  has  even  more  swiftness,  and 
is  not  less  fieree  or  blood-thirsty.  If  the  wings  on  the  lion  (7:  4)  indicate 
velocity  of  movement,  as  they  plainly  appear  to  do,  then  two  pair  of  wings 
on  the  panther  indicate  an  intense  degree  of  velocity.  This  and  nothing 
more  seems  to  be  the  import  of  double  pairs  of  wings.  How  characteristic 
diis  is  of  Alexander  the  Chreat,  during  his  conquests,  needs  not  to  be  shown. 
The  four  hecuis,  however,  present  a  symbol  of  more  difficulty.  We  cannot 
resort  to  Apoc«  17:  8,  9,  10,  for  explanation ;  for  there  the  seven  heads  are 
symbob  of  Boma  sepHcolUs^  and  also  of  its  first  seven  emperors.  Alexan- 
der had  no  proper  successors  (Dan.  11:  4),  and  he  was  himself,  strictly 
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speaking,  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  empire ;  so  that  the  fowt  keadM  of 
the  panther  cannot  denote  four  successive  kings  of  the  third  dynasty.  Many 
refer  these  heads  to  the  four  monarchies  ifvhich  eventually  sprang  up  among 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  But  if  the  third  dynasty  ceased  witli  Alex- 
ander, such  an  application  would  be  quite  incongruous.  The  third  bea»i 
must  symbolize  the  third  empire^  and  not  the  fourth.  The  sequel  moreorer 
will  show,  that  the  dynasty  of  Alexander  is  plainly  separated  from  that  of  hit 
generals.  If  we  resort  once  more  to  the  Apocalypse,  (which  is  intinaately 
connected  by  its  style  and  symbolic  imagery  with  the  books  of  Daniel),  we 
shall  there  find  a  case  of  a  like  nature,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
succession  of  kings.  In  Bev.  12:  8,  the  great  dragon  (who  is  the  devil,  t. 
9),  is  said  to  have  seven  heads,  and  seven  crowns,  with  ten  horns.  Plain 
it  must  be,  in  this  case,  that  the  heads  and  crowns  and  horns,  (the  numbers 
seven  and  ten  being  taken  in  their  tropical  sense),  denote  great  power  and 
dominion.  Accordingly  Jesus  himself  calls  Satan  the  prince  of  this  world 
(John  12:  31.  14:  80)  ;  and  so  does  Paul  speak  in  £ph.  6:  11,  12 ;  he  also 
names  Satan  the  god  of  this  world,  in  2  Co]%  4:  4.  llie  four  heads^  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  designating  dominion  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  ;  j  At  as,  when  the  third  dynasty  is  broken,  it  is  said  to  be  "  scattered 
to  the /our  winds  of  heaven,"  11:  4.  I  speak  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  four^  applied  to  heada  in  our 
text,  is  intended  to  have  a  special  significancy.  But  I  donbt,  in  reality, 
whether  anything  more  than  mere  intensity  of  meaning  was  designed  by 
the  writer.  As  four  wings  are  indications  of  great  rapidity,  so  four  heads 
seem  to  be  the  corresponding  indications  of  great  or  extensive  power.  But 
it  may  mean  somewhat  more ;  and  if  so,  it  must  indicate,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  dominion  in  all  quarters ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  the  four  cardinal 
points  are  all  that  have  a  name,  and  they  embrace  all  the  rest  What  ob- 
jection can  well  be  made  to  this  view,  when  2:  88  represents  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  first  dynasty,  by  the  symbol  of  the  head  of  the  colossal  image  ? 
As  in  the  Apocalypse  seven  is  a  predominating  number,  so  in  Daniel  four 
seems  to  be  employed  in  a  like  manner.  Thus  there  are  four  dynaaties  ; 
a  fourth  king  of  Persia  invades  Greece,  11:  2;  the  panther  has  four  wings, 
and  the  like.  Each  book,  as  to  the  use  of  numbers  in  a  tropical  way,  con- 
forms to  its  own  particular  custom. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  matter.  We  have  yet  to  compare  chap, 
viii.  xi.,  in  order  to  complete  our  view.  In  both  these  cases,  the  dynasty 
of  Babylon  is  omitted,  and  the  writer  begins  with  the  M edo-Persian ;  see 
8:  8 — 7.  11:  2.  Of  course  the  dynasty  which  is  third  here  next  foUowa  the 
M edo-Persian ;  and  this  next  following  one  is  that  of  Alexander.  This  ia 
thus  represented : 

VIII.  5,  ^*Lol  a  he-goat  came  from       XI.  8,  **  And  there  shall  stand  op  a 
the  West,  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  mighty  king,  and  he  shall  bear  rule  over 
he  toached  not  the  ground ;  and  the  he* ;  a  great  dominion,  and  he  will  do  accord- 
Li  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. ,'  ing  to  his  pleasure.    (4)  And  when  he 


;6)  And  he  came  to  the  ram  which  had 
the  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing 
before  the  river,  and  ran  to  him  in  his 
strong  indignation.    (7)  And  1  saw  him 


shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken 
in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be  divided  toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  hot  not  to  his 
posterity,  nor  according  to  the  dominion 
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tfiprofldiiiig  IMW  the  nm,  sod  Im  became  of  his  rale,  bat  his  kingdom  shell  be 
eDTSfed  egeiost  him,  and  he  smote  the  plocked  up,  and  gi?en  to  others  besides 
ram,  and  broke  his  two  horas,  and  there  these." 
was  no  strength  in  the  ram  to  stand  be- 
fore him:  botne  cast  him  down  to  the 
earth  and  tiode  a^wn  him,  nor  was  there 
ear  one  to  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand. 
(8;  And  the  he-goat  waxed  exceedingly 
peat;  and  when  he  became  strong,  ue 
great  horn  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  there 
came  up  to  view  four  horns  in  its  room, 
toward  the  foor  winds  of  heaven.** 

The  coming  from  the  Wettf  the  rapidity  of  the  moYement,  and  the  nota- 
ble horn,  are  all  characteristic  of  Alexander.  Moreover  we  are  not  left 
here  to  anj  doubt    The  angel-interpreter  leads  the  way : 

V11L  SO,  ''The  ram  which  then  sawest,  having  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media 
and  Penia.  (21)  And  the  he-goat  is  the  king  of  Greece :  and  the  great  horn  be> 
tween  his  eyes  is  the  first  king.  (22)  Mow  as  to  that  which  was  broken,  and  fonr 
stood  op  in  its  room  —  fonr  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  oat  of  the  nation,  bnt  not  in 
his  power.** 

In  8:  8  above,  the  third  empire  is  represented  as  broken  to  pieces  when 
at  the  height  of  its  power.  Sach  was  notorioasly  the  case  with  Alexander^! 
dominion.  His  death  caused  the  empire  to  fall  in  pieces.  In  vain  was  hii 
son  nominated  as  snoceseor.  The  aspiring  chiefs  of  the  conquering  army 
sought  fbr  kingly  power,  rather  than  to  be  provincial  governors  or  satraps. 
Bat  it  is  in  8:  22,  28,  and  in  11:  4,  that  we  learn  the  relation  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  kingdom  to  this.  In  8:  22,  the  third  dynasty  b  represented  as 
broken  to  pieces;  and  in  11:  4,  as  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Chap.  8: 8  says  of  the  new  kings  that  arise,  that  they  are  toward  the  four  winds 
of  heaven ;  and  in  8:  22,  they  are  declared  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.  In  8: 
22,  these  kings  are  said  not  to  possess  his  (Alexander's)  power;  and  11:  4 
asserts,  *  that  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  given  to  his  posterity^  and  that  the 
foarth  dominion  shall  not  be  like  the  other.'  Again,  it  confirms  all  this  hy 
a  reassertion :  ^  His  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  and  given  to  others  be- 
■des  these,"  vix.  to  others  different  from  his  posterity.  How  language  can 
more  strongly  declare,  that  Alexander's  dominion  differs  from  that  which 
follows,  and  that  it  ends  with  his  destruction,  I  do  not  see.  The  fhct  that 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  springs  froni  the  djmasty  that  next  fMws  (7:  8.  8: 
B — 12,  22 — 25.  11:  4,  21  seq.) ;  that  this  dynastj  is  so  complex  that  no 
q)ectfic  beast  is  named  which  can  symbolize  it  (7:  7,  19)  ;  and  that  it  arises 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  dynasty  (8:  8,  9,  22)  ;  seem  to  settle  the 
question  where  the  fourth  dynasty  is  to  be  sought  for.  We  shall  see  how 
all  this  is  confirmed  by  a  view  of  the 

FouBTH  DYNASTY.  The  materials  for  comparison  are  somewhat  copi- 
ous ;  but  the  matter  is  too  important  to  omit  anything  that  may  cast  light 
upon  it 


IL  40,  **  And  a  foarth  dominion  shall 
be  strong  as  iron,  altogether  as  iron  that 
crashes  and  grinds  to  pieces  everything 
—  even  as  iron  that  dashes  to  pieces,  aU 
these  will  it  crash  and  dash  to  pieces. 


VIL  7,  *' Behold!  a  foarth  beast,  terri- 
ble and  mighty  and  very  powerfal,  it  had 
larze  teeth  of  iron,it  devoured  and  crashed, 
and  trampled  the  remnant  nnder  foot; 
and  it  difiered  from  all  the  other  beasts 
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(41 )  And  since  thon  saireM  the  feet  and 
toes,  a  part  of  them  the  clay  of  the  potter, 
and  a  part  of  them  iron,  the  dominion 
shall  be  divided,  and  there  shall  be  of  the 
firmness  of  iron  in  it,  inaxmnch  as  thoa 
sawest  iron  mineled  with  the  whitish  clay. 

(42)  And  since  the  toea  of  the  feet  were 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  in  part 
the  dominion  shall  be  strong,  and  in  part 
it  shall  be  brittle.  (43)  Since  thon  sawest 
the  iron  mingled  with  the  whitish  clay, 
they  shall  intermingle  the  seed  of  men, 
but  they  shall  not  cleave  together,  this 
with  that,  see  1  even  as  iron  cannot  min- 
gle with  clay.** 


that  were  before  it,  and  x#  had  ten  bom. 

(8)  I  considered  attentively  those  bom, 
and  lo !  another  little  horn  rose  vp  amoii^ 
them,  and  three  of  the  former  horns  did  n 
root  ont  ftt>m  before  it;  and  behold!  tben 
were  eyes  like  Uie  eyes  of  a  man  in  thsc 
horn,  and  a  month  speaking  great  things. 

(9)  I  continued  looking,  until  the  trim- 
nals  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  Dayi 
was  seated.  ...(11)  I  ronttnned  lookhiK, 
on  account  of  the  voice  of  the  great  werai 
which  the  horn  uttered,  I  looked  until  the 
beast  was  slain,  and  its  body  destrpyed, 
and  it  was  given  to  the  flaming  firs.** 


In  connection  with  the  passage  froin  7:  7 — 11,  is  an  account  of  the  pe^ 
plezity  of  spirit  into  which  Daniel  was  thrown,  by  the  viaion  there  related, 
and  of  bia  application  to  the  angel-interpreter  in  order  that  he  might  ex- 
plain to  him  the  vision  of  the  fourth  beast ;  for  this  aeenu  specially  to  have 
troubled  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  apprehension.  Then  follows  the 
angel's  answer: 

YII.  23,  "  Thus,  he  said,  shall  be  the  fourth  beast ;  a  fourth  kingdom  shall  srise 
in  the  land,  which  Rhall  differ  from  all  other  kinjrdoms,  and  shall  consume  the  wbo1« 
land,  and  beat  it,  and  crush  it  in  pieces.  (14)  And  as  to  the  ten  horns  of  that  do- 
minion, ten  kings  shall  arise,  and  another  shall  arise  af^er  them,  and  he  shall  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  three  kings  shall  he  humble.  (25)  And  words  agsios^ 
the  most  High  shall  he  utter,  and  he  shall  destroy  the  saints  of  the  most  High,  and  be 
shall  think  to  change  times  nnd  law;  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand, fort 
time  and  times  and  a  division  of  time.  (26)  And  the  tribunal  shall  be  seated,  and 
his  power  shall  be  taken  away,  even  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  [it]  unto  the  end." 

To  tbia,  as  in  chap,  ii.,  ancceeda  the  fifth  or  Meeataaic  kingdom.  Omitting 
this  for  the  present,  let  us  now  recapitulate  the  main  points  in  these  le- 
presentations  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  In  2: 40 — 42,  we  have  three  leading  ideas; 
(l)  The  oppressive  and  crushing  power  of  the  dynasty.  (2)  An  incongmons 
mixture  of  the  various  sovereignties  which  constitntet'eollectiTely  conRde^ 
ed,  the  fourth  dynasty.  That  on  which  it  stands  (the  feet  and  toes,  v.  41),  in 
other  words,  its  basis,  consists  of  materials  that  will  not  combine.  (8)  The  vain 
attempts  by  in  termarriage-alliancea,  to  cement  any  permanent  union.  The  spe- 
cial significanoy  of  this  is  not  developed,  until  we  come  to  the  eleventh  chapter. 
In  7:  7 — 11,  the  symbol  of  the  fourth  dynasty  if  changed,  A  beoit  ierribU 
Qtid  powerful  is  the  image.  But  this  beast  has  no  name  like  the  three  pre- 
ceding onea.  The  reason  is  obvious.  This  dynasty  has  not  one  monarch, 
but  many.  These  were  so  far  from  harmoniaing  together,  thati  like  iron 
and  clay,  they  could  not  possibly  be  combined  in  a  symmetrical  whole*  (K 
course,  only  some  monster  beast,  of  which  the  natoral  world  famiehed  no  ex- 
ample, must  be  supposed  in  this  case  — -  a  beast  poesessii^  parte  or  quali- 
ties at  variance  with  each  other.  Ten  horns  are  given  to  it,  and  these  aio 
symbols  of  ten  kings.  (The  monuments  in  Middle  Asia  now  present  an 
abundance  of  the  like  monsters,  quite  significant  in  their  way,  bnt  having  no 
prototypes  in  nature).  After  these  springs  up  a  little  horn,  which  roots 
out  three  of  the  others.  Sagacity  of  management  and  blasphemous  inso- 
lence are  ascribed  to  it  After  being  tolerated  for  a  while,  divine  justice 
and  indignation  destroy  it    In  the  explanation  (7:  28 — 26),  the  ssbm 
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i«k»fl  are  for  sabetance  repeated,  and  some  parttoulars  are  added,  in  order 
to  enlarge  and  illustrate.  It  speaks  also  in  still  stronger  language  of  the 
destructive  power  of  this  monster.  The  ten  horns,  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  the  eleyenth,  and  the  subjugation  of  three  out  of  the  ten,  are  nearlj 
the  same  in  both  passages ;  while  the  boasting  and  blasphemous  character 
of  the  new  king  b  portrayed  in  a  stronger  light  in  vs.  88  —  26.  He  not 
merely  speaks  great  things^  but  he  utters  them  against  the  most  High, 
Here  too  comes  in  a  further  elucidation  of  his  destructive  power,  when  we 
are  told  against  whom  it  is  to  be  exercised,  viz.  he  will  destroy  M^  saints 
of  the  tnost  High*  In  connection  with  this,  also,  another  addition  is  made 
to  the  original  picture :  *'  He  shall  think  to  change  times  and  law ;  and 
they  sball  be  given  into  his  hand,  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  a  division  of 
time,"  L  e.  for  three  years  and  a  halfl  All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a 
stnktng  and  faithful  portrait  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  too  striking  to  ad- 
mit of  any  doubt.  Finally,  as  in  7:  7 — 11,  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  be 
deetrojed  by  divine  justice  and  indignation.  The  tribunal  before  which 
the  tyrant  is  summoned,  condemns  him  to  utter  excision  ;  and  the  sentence 
is  carried  into  execution. 

With  this  ends  the  sketch  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  in  this  vision.  The 
Messianic  reign  then  follows.  With  regard  to  this,  both  the  vision  in  chap. 
iL  and  the  one  in  chap.  vii.  agree ;  and  with  both  these  agrees  the  expla- 
nation by  the  angel ;  7:  23 — 26. 

We  most  not  fail  to  mark  here  the  gradation  of  the  prophetic  develop- 
ment.   In  2:  40—42,  the  fourth  dynasty  is  rapidly  and  generically  sketched 
by  mere  general  outlines,  which  are,  however,  of  a  diagnostic  nature.    The 
turbulence  of  this  fourth  dominion,  the  irreconcilable  feuds  of  its  leading 
chieft,  and  a  declaration  of  their  vain  efforts  to  bring  about  peaceable 
ailiaoces  by  intennarriages,  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  it    But  there  is  a 
speeialty  in  what  is  said  of  the  iron^  which  **  grinds  and  crushes  in  pieces'* 
all  which  it  assails.    Surely  the  writer  does  not  mean,  that  this  fourth  do- 
minion, comparatively  considered,  so  far  exceeds  in  its  destructive  power 
all  which  had  preceded  it,  that  the  ravages  in  general  committed  by  them 
may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of 
the  fourth  dynasty.    Facts  speak  against  such  an  assumption.     Of  the 
ravages  and  slaughter  perpetrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  have  indeed  no 
minute  historical  aooount    But  they  must  have  been  very  great,  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  country  which  he  overran.    Those  committed  by  Cyrus 
and  his  successors,  no  doubt,  far  exceeded  his,  as  they  were  more  often 
repeated  and  of  longer  duration.    As  to  Alexander,  we  know  well  the  de- 
vastation and  ruin,  that  attended  his  long  continued,  rapid,  and  victorious 
aggressions.    But  of  all  these,  neither  chap.  ii.  nor  vii.  make  any  special 
mention.    Why  ?    Because  they  do  not  respect  the  people  of  God^  on  whom 
the  prophet  ever  has  his  eye.    What  they  suffered  under  the  Babylonish 
domain,  had  in  great  part  already  passed.    They  appear  to  have  lived  at 
Babylon,  without  any  special  molestation  or  persecution,  other  than  what 
naturally  befel  all  eulea     Under  the  Persian  monarchy,  with  some  little 
annoyance  by  Cambyses  or  Smerdis,  they  were  the  subjects  of  remarkable 
&vor  throughout.    Alexander,  on  his  march  to  the  East,  paid  them  a  visit ; 
but  he  did  them  no  harm.     At  first,  and  for  sometime,  they  experienced 
no  very  hostile  treatment  from  the  chiefs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  i.  e.  from 
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those  two  chiefs,  which,  being  almost  perpetually-  at  yariance  with  each 
other,  lived  on  the  north  and  south  of  Palestine.  But  this  country  was  un- 
fortunately the  arena  of  contest  between  them,  and  the  Jews  experienced 
of  course  a  great  yariety  of  trials,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  a  neutral  position. 
As  these  efforts  were  not  always  successful,  the  aggrieved  party  would 
make  incursions  upon  Judea.  Finally  that  reckless  tyrant,  Antiochus 
*J£niq>avrig^  (whom  lus  subjects  very  significantly  named,  'Enifiov^g^  i.  e.  the 
mad-man),  invaded  them  with  the  spirit  of  rankling  vengeance  and  of 
blasphemy,  and  he  maltreated  and  destroyed  them  not  only  beyond  all  for* 
mer  example,  but  even  beyond  any  example,  until  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.  Here  then  is  the  plain  and  palpable  reason, 
why  the  fourth  dynasty  (which  includes  Antiochus)  is  described  as  being 
powerfully  destructive,  in  a  manner  not  asserted  of  any  of  the  preceding 
dynasties.  This  view  makes  it  quite  obvious,  that  the  description  of  the 
•destructive  power  of  the  fourth  dynasty  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute, 
aor  as  designed  to  be  compared  with  the  other  dynasties,  but  only  as  having 
41  relation  to  the  people  of  God,  and  to  the  country  where  they  dwelt.  The 
Roman  power  did  not,  until  long  aflor  the  time  of  Antiochus,  attain  to  an 
amplitude  of  dominion  that  could  be  compared  with  that  of  either  of  the 
four  dynasties.  Much  less  did  it  occasion  the  Jews  any  very  serious  trou- 
4>le,  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  some  thirty  years  after  the  Messianic  reign 
ihad  begun  its  development 

The  representation  now  made  in  general  of  the  subject  before  us,  I  can- 
not help  regarding  as  fundamentally  authorized  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
book  of  Daniel.  General  history  it  clearly  is  not ;  the  particular  history  of 
either  of  the  dynasties  it  as  clearly  is  not,  with  the  single  exception,  that 
the  fourth  dynasty,  one  half  of  whose  chiefs  lived  in  Uie  neighborhood  of 
Palestine,  and  which  alone  gave  the  Jews  (after  the  time  when  the  book  of 
Daniel  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  written)  comparatively  all  their 
trouble,  is  in  part  brought  upon  the  scene,  and  identified  by  quite  a  series 
of  historical  particulars^  dn  chap,  xi.,  such  as  appear  nowhere*  else  on  the 
pages  of  prophetic  writing.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  littie 
horn  of  7:  8,  24.  The  context  is  so  entirely  decisive  with  regard  to  the 
Syrian  tyrant  and  blasphemer,  that  there  seems- to  be  no  room  for  critical 
doubt. 

But  we  have  not  completed  our  view.  Daniel  resumes  the  subject  again 
in  chap,  viii.,  and  chap.  xi.  We  must  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  addi- 
tional evidence  can  be  brought  to  light 


VIII.  8,  '*ADd  the  he-goat  [Alexan- 
der] waxed  exceedingly  great ;  and  when 
he  was  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken, 
and  there  came  up  the  appearance  of  fonr 
horns  in  its  place,  toward  the  fonr  winds 
of  heaven.  (9)  And  from  one  of  them 
came  forth  a  little  horn,  and  it  waxed  very 
IsLri^e  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east, 
and  toward  the  goodly  land.  ( 10)  And  it 
waxed  great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  it  cast  down  to  the  earth  some  of  the 
host  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  trod  npon 
them.  (11)  And  even  to  the  Pnnce  of  the 
host  did  it  magnify  itself,  and  from  him 


[Explanation  by  the  angel-intctpreter]. 
YlU.  20,  "  And  the  ram  which  thou  saw- 
est  with  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Me- 
dia and  Persia.  (21 )  And  the  he-goat  is 
the  king  of  Grecia,  and  the  great  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  its  chief  kins.  ( 22 )  And 
as  to  its  being  broken,  and  fonr  standing 
up  in  the  place  of  it  —  there  shall  stana 
up  fonr  kingdoms  from  the  nation,  but 
not  in  his  strength.  (23)  And  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  reign,  when  transgressors 
are  come  to  the  full,  a  kins  of  cruel  aspect 
shall  stand  up,  and  one  who  understands 
dark  things.    (24)  And  his  power  shall 
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did  it  take  away  Uie  daily  sacrifice,  and  be  strong,  yet  not  by  his  own  strength ; 
the  dwelling  of  his  sanctoary  was  cast  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and 
down.  (12)  And  a  host  was  set  over  the  prosper,  and  do  [his  will] ;  and  he  shall 
daily  sacrifice  by  impiety,  and  it  cast  destroy  the  mighty,  even  the  holy  people. 
down  troth  upon  the  eanh,  and  did  [its  (25)  And  on  account  of  his  cunning  he 
will]  and  prospered,"  ^  will  make  deceit  to  prosper  in  his  hand, 

and  in  his  heart  will  he  wax  great,  and  in 
a  time  of  quiet  he  will  destroy  many,  and 
against  the  Prince  of  princes  will  he  stand 
up ;  but  —  he  shall  be  broken  without  a 
[human]  band." 

Such  is  tlie  additional  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  in  chap.  viiL 
Sereral  particulars  here  added,  deserve  a  special  notice.  In  8:  8 — 1 2,  we 
have,  (l)  The  scattered  condition  of  the  fburth  dynasty ;  "  toward  the  four 
winda  of  heaven  is  it  separated.**  (2)  The  little  horn  that  rises  up  after- 
wards, becomes  very  great  in  the  south  (Egypt),  in  the  east  (on  and  be* 
yond  the  Euphrates),  and  in  the  goodly  land  (of  Palestine).  (3)  It  mag- 
nified itself  in  an  impious  nu&nner,  invaded  Uie  temple-services,  and  the 
priests  ministering  there,  and  some  of  this  host  of  God  it  cast  down,  even 
the  stars  (comp.  Rev.  1:  20.  2:  28),  and  trode  upon  them.  It  assailed  the 
Prince  of  the  host  himself,  and  took  away  the  daily  offering  made  to  him, 
and  profaned  his  sanctuary.  (4)  It  offered  up  impious  sacrifices  in  the 
room  of  Uie  lawful  ones,  and  set  over  them  a  heathen  priesthood.  (5)  It 
opposed  and  rendered  inefficient  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  for  sometime 
had  undisputed  control  and  prospered.  Some  of  these  particulars  are  in- 
deed adrerted  to  in  chap.  7:  28 — 25 ;  but  they  are  more  expanded  here, 
and  new  ones  are  added.  These  are  all  graphically  characteristic  of  And- 
ochna. 

In  8:  20 — 25,  (the  words  of  the  angel-interpreter),  the  time  in  which 
Antiochus  shall  make  his  appearance  is  designated,  viz.  the  latter  part  of 
the  dominion  of  the  horns,  that  sprang  up  after  the  great  horn  (Alexander) 
was  broken,  v.  28.  The  cunning  and  sagacity  of  Antiochus,  in  perpetrat- 
ing the  work  of  destruction,  are  more  fully  developed  than  before,  and 
specially  his  massacre  of  the  quiet  and  unofiendmg.  Finally,  the  divine 
judgment  which  destroys  him  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  prominent. 
At  the  close,  Daniel  is  told  to  seal  up  his  account  of  the  vision,  because  it 
has  respect  to  a  fiiture  that  comes  not  until  after  many  days,  v.  26.  The 
time  of  this  vision  was  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  v.  1 ;  and  thus  it  was 
near  to  the  period,  when  the  Persian  dominion  (that  of  the  ram)  would 
commence. 

In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  the  fburth  and  last  vision  respecting  the  em- 
pires was  disclosed,  10:  1.  The  first  part  of  it  takes  a  brief  and  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  two  empires  which  precede  the  fourth,  viz.  the  Persian  and 
Alexandro-Grecian.    It  runs  thus: 

XL  2,  ** Behold  three  kings  of  Persia  are  yet  to  stand  up;  and  the  fourA  shall 
obtain  riches  greater  than  afi,  and  when  he  waxes  strong  by  his  riches,  he  will  ronse 
op  all  the  dominion  of  Greece.  (3)  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  and  he  shall 
inle  with  wide  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  pleasure.  (4)  And  when  he  stand- 
eth  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  it  shall  be  dirided  to  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven, fwt  not  to  his  posterity  nor  according  to  the  dominion  with  which  he  ruled,  but 
kingdom  shall  bo  plncked  up,  and  given  to  others  besides  these. 
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Here  is  a  special  limitation,  in  regard  to  Perna,  of  a  lame  when  it  sliall 
make  war  with  Greece,  viz.  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  king  after  Cynu. 
From  this  the  prophet  panes,  (without  stopping  to  describe  the  issue  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  except  that  it  will  rouse  up  all  Greece),  to  the  third  do* 
minion  under  Alexander,  which  in  fact  took  its  rise  from  the  anion  of 
Greece  under  him,  in  order  to  avenge  the  Persian  aggression.  He  makes 
no  special  note  of  time,  i.  e.  as  to  the  distance  of  it  from  the  fourth  king  of 
Persia,  but  indicates  it  merely  by  the  sequency  of  the  events  under  the 
*'  mighty  king."  Finally,  the  ruin  of  this  king's  dominion ;  its  being  ecat- 
tered  to  the  four  winds ;  the  rejection  of  his  posterity  from  all  regal  claima ; 
the  absolute  plucking  up  of  Alexander's  government,  and  the  giving  of  it 
to  other  persons  than  his  children ;  and  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the 
subsequent  dynasty ;  are  all  set  forth  in  terms  as  strong  as  language  can 
well  employ. 

Thus  far  respecting  the  second  and  third  dynasty  in  chap.  xi.  The  rest 
of  a  long  chapter  is  occupied  entirely  with  a  historic  sketch,  as  it  were,  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  who  came  in  particular  contact  with 
Palestine,  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  mostly  it  notices  such  events  as  charac-  . 
terize  the  reign  of  particular  princes,  who  most  concerned  themselves  with 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews  for  selfish  or  sinister  purposes.  The  historic 
sketch  begins  with  Ptolemy  Lagus,  **  the  king  of  the  south,"  v.  5.  It  pro- 
ceeds with  sketching  a  succession  of  events  under  the  kings  of  the  south 
and  the  north  (Egypt  and  Syria).  In  vs.  18 — 19  Antiochus  the  Great  of 
Syria  is  introduced;  in  v.  80,  Seleucus  Philopater  his  son  ;  in  vs.  21—45, 
the  history  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  is  sketched  at  a  length,  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  has  no  parallel  in  the  prophetic  compositions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed  this  history  is  so  minute  and  circumstantial,  that, 
as  has  been  noticed,  ancient  and  modern  doubters  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  have  accused  it  strongly  of  being  written  post  eventum*  This  mat- 
ter seems  to  have  suggested  a  hint  to  many  recent  interpreters,  which  they 
have  expanded  into  numerous  objections  against  the  older  date  commonly 
asssigned  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  arguments  for  its  being  composed  in  the 
later  time  of  the  Maccabees,  or  at  least  near  the  period  of  Antiochus'  death. 
I  shall  not  extract  the  whole  of  this  ample  account  of  Antiochus,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose.  I  shall  merely  bring  into  comparison 
those  parts  of  it  which  serve  to  identify  the  individual  here  described, 
about  whom  no  one  can  doubt,  with  the  one  who  is  made  the  object  of  spe- 
cial reference  and  notice,  in  chapters  vii.  and  viiL 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  182  above),  that  in  chap.  iL  there  is  merely  a 
generic  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  But  into  this,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  a  singular  circumstance  is  introduced,  viz.  "  they  shall  in- 
termingle with  the  seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another, 
even  as  iron  mixes  not  with  clay."  In  chap.  xi.  we  are  explicitly  taught 
what  the  meaning  of  this  is.  In  v.  6,  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  Theoa 
with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt,  is  de- 
scribed ^  a  marriage  of  mere  policy  and  kingly  chicanery,  which,  as  there 
declared,  turned  out  badly  for  those  concerned  in  the  matter.  So  in  v.  17, 
we  have  an  account  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  of  his  giving  his  daughter 
Cleopatra,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the  young  king  of  Egypt ;  which  was 
•done  entirely  for  crafty  purposes,  in  order  that  Antiochus,  who  was  annoyed 
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hj  the  Bomaiif,  nught  break  up  the  alliance  between  Borne  and  Egypt,  by 
^winning  the  king  of  the  latter  country  to  his  side.  These  circumstances  not 
ooly  confirm  the  passage  in  2:  48,  but  identify  the  dynasty  in  11: 6—46,  as 
being  the  same  with  that  described  in  S:  40—48. 

In  11: 31  comes  in  the  HTSd ,  (nothing  could  more  graphically  characterise 
liim  than  this  appellative) ,  not  as  haying  any  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
but  as  obtaining  it  by  his  wily  flatteries ;  and  in  the  like  manner  is  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  8:  88,  26.  In  11:  82,  not  only  many  others,  but  eren  the 
prince  of  the  coyenant  (the  high  priest)  is  destroyed.  With  this  must  be 
compared  7:  7,  specially  7:  86 ;  £en  8: 10, 11,  84,  86.  In  11:- 80 — 88,  is  an 
account  of  Antiochus  as  polluting  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  and  taking 
away  the  daily  sacrifices ;  and  this  is  to  be  compared  with  7: 8, 26,  and  8: 11, 
18,  24,  26.  In  11:  86,  the  impious  and  blasphemous  conduct  of  Antiochus 
is  described,  and  also  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  profime  designs  for  a 
time  ;  and  this  is  to  be  compared  with  7:  8, 11,  26,  and  8:  11, 12,  24,  26. 
In  1 1:  46,  the  fearful  doom  of  Antiochus  is  presented  to  our  yiew ;  and  with 
this  must  be  compared  7:  11,  26.  8:  26.  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  a  shadow 
of  doubt  can  remain,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  same  personage  in  these  pas- 
SigesL     That  personage,  moreoyer,  is  clearly  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

I  haye  refrained  hitherto  from  introducing  Dan.  9: 26-^27,  into  the  com* 
parison  of  similar  passages  respecting  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  because  that 
portion  of  Scripture  is  yery  brief  and  compressed,  and  withal  a  yery  difiicult 
one,  as  the  almost  endless  yariety  of  criticisms  upon  it  shows.  But  since  my 
own  mind  is  now  fully  satisfied  respecting  the  general  meaning  of  the  paa- 
ssge,  I  deem  it  expedient  here  to  introduce  it,  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  com- 
pare it  carefhlly  with  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
A  literal  translation  runs  thus : 

DuL  ix.  26, "  Mark  well  and  understand ;  from  the  going  forth  of  a  command  to 
rebuild  Jenualem,  unto  an  Anointed  one,  a  Prince,  shall  l^  7  weeks ;  and  62  weeks 
ihall  it  be  rebuilt,  with  broad  spaces  and  narrow  limits,  and  in  troublous  times. 
(V.  26)  And  after  62  weeks,  an  Anointed  One  shall  be  cut  off,  and  there  shall  be 
none  for  it  [the  people],  and  the  city  and  sanctuary  shall  the  people  of  a  prince  that 
will  come  destroy ;  but  his  end  shall  be  with  an  orerwhelmmg  flood,  and  nnto  the 
end  shall  be  war,  a  decreed  messnre  of  desolations.  (V.  27)  And  he  shall  firmly 
covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  durine  half  of  the  week  shall  he  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  and  a  waster  snail  be  over  a  winged-fowl  of  abomi- 
nations ;  bat  unto  destruction,  even  that  which  is  decreed,  shall  there  be  an  ontpoor- 
ing  upon  him  who  is  to  be  destroyed.** 

Here  now  are  all  the  leading  particulars  of  Antiochus*  doings.  Here  is 
his  assault  on  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  his  profanation  of  the  sanctuary ; 
his  causing  the  obladon  and  sacrifices  to  cease  for  three  and  a  half  years ; 
and  finally  his  fearftd  end  near  the  close  of  this  period.  Compare  now 
this  passage  with  ch.  7: 8,  20,  26,  26.  8:  9—12, 28 — 25.  11:  21,  80 — 82,  86, 
41—46.  12:  7.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  same  per- 
sonage is  described  in  dU.  Specially  does  the  particular  notation  of  the 
three  and  a  half  years  during  which  Antiochus  wUl  cause  the  temple-service 
to  cease,  and  of  the  speedy  and  terrible  death  of  the  tyrant  that  will  ensue, 
definitively  mark  sameness  of  personage  and  description  in  all  the  passages 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  If  the  reader  will  carefully  note  these  facts, 
it  will  aid  him  much  in  deciding  the  question^  whether  the  Boman  power  it 
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at  all  eoncemed  with  an  j  of  iheae  prophecies,  excepting  the  mere  casual 
aUunoB  to  it  in  11:  80,  which  ^aks  of  *'  the  riiips  cdT  C&ttim  "  aa  coining 
to  Egypt,  and  arresting  the  progreas  of  Antiochus  in  that  conntcy ;  and 
also  the  implied  interference  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochos  Magnas,  as  staled 
in  11:  28.    But  of  this,  more  in  the  seqneL 

Having  given  sach  a  detailed  and  comparative  view  of  the  different  pro- 
pheciee  of  Daniel  respecting  the  fourth  dynasty,  it  remains  only  to  make  a 
few  remarks  of  a  more  general  bearing,  which  may  help  ns  to  make  oat  a 
satisfaetory  general  oonclnsion. 

(1)  It  is  evident  fix>m  even  a  cursory  reading  of  these  predictionay  that 
the  d3mastie8  follow  each  other  in  tuecesnofiy  and  occupy  in  the  main  the 
same  countries.  One  grows  up  when  another  becomes  extinguislied,  or 
(in  other  words)  by  destroying  the  former.  Thus  the  Medo-Peiaian  sue- 
eeeds  the  Babylonian ;  and  Alexander's  dominion  overthrows  the  Medi^ 
Persian,  and  stands  up  in  its  place.  And  in  like  manner,  it  is  by  the  d»- 
structieii  of  Alexandex^s  dominion,  that  the  fourth  dynasty  comes  into  being. 
In  the  last  case,  the  separation  between  Alexander's  dynasty  and  that  which 
follows,  is  as  strongly  marked  as  the  separation  of  any  of  the  three  former 
from  each  other ;  see  7:  7,  28.  8:  8,  22,  and  particularly  11: 4,  which  seems 
fiurly  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation. 

(2)  To  interpret  the  fourth  beast  (7:  7,  28),  and  the  legB  and  feet  of  the 
colossal  image  (2:  40  seq.),  as  symbolic  of  the  Raman  empire,  seems  to  be 
SB  exegetical  impossibility.  That  the  fourth  beast  wss  dwene  firom  the 
three  others,  is  explicitiy  said  in  7:  7,  28.  The  fact  that  the  fourth  beast 
was  a  monster  without  a  name,  i.  e.  had  no  parallel  in  the  animal  world,  in- 
dicates the  mixed  and  incongruous  condition  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Tlie 
symbol  of  it  in  2: 40  seq.  in  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  the  clay,  u  an  indica- 
tion of  tiie  same  nature.  Then  it  is  explicitiy  declared  in  8:  8,  that  the  four 
notable  horns,  which  came  up  in  the  room  of  the  great  horn  (Alexander), 
symbolize  the  four  kingdoms  *'  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  which 
kingdoms  sprang  up  as  a  tuccession  qfthe  third  dynasty.  In  8:  22  it  \a  ex- 
plicitiy stated,  that  these  four  horns  denote  four  kingdoms,  vohich  stand  %ip 
out  of  the  nation  or  people  who  governed  the  preceding  dynasty,  L  e.  from 
the  Orecian  nation.  These  four  homSf  denoting  the  partition  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  are  quite  different  in  their  signification  from  the  ten  horns  in  7:  7, 
20,  24.  In  the  latter  case,  a  succession  of  kings  is  denoted  in  that  branch 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  "  devours  the  whole  land  [of  JudeaJ,  and 
treads  down,  and  breaks  in  pieces."  In  what  sense,  now,  can  the  Roman 
dominion  be  said  to  succeed  that  of  Alexander  ?  Manyiyears  after  his  death. 
Borne  was  neither  known  nor  feared  in  the  East ;  and  certainly  it  had  no 
concern  with  breaking  in  pieces  the  Hebrew  people.  And  if  the  difficulty 
in  respect  to  immediate  succession  could  be  disposed  of,  in  what  sense  can  it 
be  said,  that  the  Roman  dominion  sprang  from  the  nation  that  ruled  the 
third  dynasty,  8:  22  ? 

But  besides  this,  the  Boman  empire,  until  some  time  after  ih»Ji/tk  king^ 
dom  was  introduced,  never  covered  even  any  portion  of  the  ground  in- 
cluded in  the  domain  of  the  three  preceding  dynasties.  It  lies  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  representation,  that  the  successive  monarchies  occupy  in  the 
main  the  same  countries,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state.  But  if 
the  Roman  empire  be  the  fourth,  this  point  must  be  given  up ;  for  BomOp 
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«t  the  beight  of  her  growth,  never  stretched  beyond  the  Bnphrates,  so  as  to 
liAve  anything  more  than  a  merely  temporary  and  milita^  occupation  of 
aome  provinces ;  and  from  these  they  were  soon  driven  by  the  Farthians. 
Much  lesa  was  Rome  concerned  with  crashing  the  Jews,  at  the  early  period 
in  qnestion. 

The  hmmediaU  succestum  of  ^e  fourth  empire  which  arose  oat  of  the  ruins 
of  Alexander's ;  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  fourth  dynasty ;  the  ten 
kings  that  sprang  up  in  one  of  the  four  divisions ;  and  the  different  eourUrie$ 
occu|Med  by  the  Romans ;  are  unequivocal  and  unanswerable  arguments 
■gainst  applying  the  fourth  dynasty  to  Rome. 

But  there  is  another  proof,  if  possible  still  more  decisive.  This  is,  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  agree  in  asserting,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
rn^,  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  Thus  in  7:  7,  8,  from 
among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  dynasty  springs  up  the  little  Aom,  which 
plucks  up  three  of  the  others.  This  is  reasserted  in  7:  24.  Again,  in  8:  8,  9, 
oat  of  one  of  the  four  horns  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  springs  up  the  lUtle  hom^ 
which  waxes  great,  and  assails  the  temple  and  people  of  God.  In  11:  21, 
Antiochus  is  represented  as  the  successor  of  Seleucns  Philopator,  and  of 
coarse  as  belonging  to  the  Syrian  part  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  These  facts 
•eem  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt  But  if  Antiochus  springs  from  a  po^- 
tion  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  (which  is  plain),  then  how  could  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty be  Boman  t  Antiochus  was  no  Roman. 

(8)  Although  the  things  already  stated  seem  to  decide  the  question 
against  Rome^  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  yet  there  is  another  circum- 
ilanoe,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive.  This  is,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jifih  or  Messianic  kingdom  takes  place  only  when  those  four 
dynasties  are  broken  up  and  subverted.  This  is  explicit  in  2:  44, 45 ;  in  7: 
11 — 14,  26,  27 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  12: 1 — 3.  **  All  those  king- 
doms" (S:  44)  are  to  be  consumed,  and  broken  in  pieces,"  when  the  new 
tingdom  shall  arise.  "  Their  dominion  is  taken  away"  (7: 11, 12),  before  the 
Son  of  Man  enters  upon  his  dominion,  (7:  18,  14) ;  and  the  same  is  said  in 
viL  26,  27.  This  is  a  circumstance  too  decisive  to  admit  of  any  appeal.  Un- 
less then  the  Roman  dynasty  was  destroyed  before  the  coming  of  Chiisti 
the  fourth  dynasty  was  not  Roman. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  here,  to  appeal  to  Antiehrist^  and  to  the  Pope^ 
as  being  symbolised  by  the  fourth  beast.  All  the  other  beasts  are  symbols 
of  civil  powers,  of  actual  monarchical  governments.  It  is  out  of  question, 
then,  for  us,  with  propriety  to  regard  the  fourth  beast  as  a  representative  or 
symbol  of  a  mere  religious  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  then  make,  as  we 
must,  Antiochus  to  spring  oat  of  that  The  diversity  of  the  fourth  beast, 
(spoken  of  in  7:  7, 19,  24),  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  but  it  consists  in  its  pe- 
cidiar  character,  in  its  destrnctive  influence  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  in  its 
unnsoal  cruelties,  and  in  its  blasphemies.  And  since  the  little  horn  which 
waxed  great,  the  blasphemer,  the  profaner  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  the 
persecutor  oi  the  holy  people,  must  be  destroyed  before  the  Son  of  Man 
commences  his  reign,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  neither  Antichrist  nor 
the  Pope  is  represented  by  the  little  horn.  -At  all  events,  neither  of  those 
last  named  springs  from  the  succession  of  the  ten  Syrian  kings  ;  and  yet 
Antiochus  must  and  did  proceed  from  them. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  the  N.  Test  writers  have,  in  a 
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yariety  of  caaea,  applied  the  language  of  Daniel  (for  tobstance)  to  the  de> 
floription  of  persons,  or  things,  or  events,  which  belong  to  the  Christiaii  era. 
When  our  Sayiour  (Matt  24:  16.  Mark  18: 14)  describes  the  invading  Bo- 
man  power,  by  the  use  of  language  borrowed  from  Daniel's  description  of  the 
desolations  occasioned  hj  the  abomination  of  desolation^  (probably  Dan.  9: 26, 
27,  possibly  11: 81. 1 2:1 1),  it  is  plain  that  he  compares  the  consequences  of  the 
Boman  invasion,  with  those  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Judeaby  AntiorhnsL 
I  can  hardly  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  however,  to  find  that 
Hengstenberg  and  HKvemick,  who  make  the  Roman  power  to  be  the  fourth 
dynasty,  should  appeal  with  such  entire  confid^ce  to  Matt.  21: 15.  Mark  13: 
14  (essentially  one  and  the  same),  as  proof  uiat  the  destructive  Roman 
power  was  plainly  predicted  by  DanieL  They  argue  the  point  with  grea^ 
earnestness ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  upon  very  insufficient  and  unsatiafao* 
tory  grounds.  Hengstenberg  himself  confesses  (Authent  266),  that  "  ex- 
cepting Dan.  9:  26 — 27,  no  other  part  of  the  book  does  even  apparently 
i«late  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State  by  the  Bomans."  But  to  f<»^ 
tify  his  position,  that  Dan.  9:  26 — 27  applies  to  the  Romans,  he  appeals  to 
Josephus,  who  (Antiq.  X.  11.  7)  says:  ** Daniel  also  wrote  respecting  the 
government  of  tiie  Romans,  and  thai  desolations  should  be  made  by  them." 
Josephus  does  indeed  say  this ;  but  he  says  it  after  fully  detailing  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  in  ch.  viii,  specially  that  concerning  *'  the  little  horn," 
which  he  alleges  was  fulfilled  in  Antiochus.  Now  that  he  believed  Daniel 
to  have  predicted,  in  his  booky  the  invasbn  of  Judea  by  the  Romanii,  is 
quite  a  possible  thing ;  perhaps  a  probable  one ;  but  to  my  own  mind,  hia 
single  short  sentence  respecting  the  Romans  wears  the  aspect  of  some- 
thing complimentary  to  them,  and  apologetic  for  them.  **  What  they  had 
done  was  a  notable  thing  ;  and  as  they  had  only  fulfilled  what  bad 
long  before  been  predicted,  they  could  not  therefore  be  blamed."  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  it  depends  merely  on  the  exegesb  of  Joae* 
phus.  Nor  do  we  know  that  the  Jews  in  general  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  does  not  settle  the  question  be* 
fore  us.  Hengstenberg,  HKvemick,  and  some  others,  insist  that  the  Sar 
viour's  words  in  Matt  24: 16,  viz.  **  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  (in 
Marie  18:  14  this  clause  is  now  rejected  by  recent  criticism,  and  marked  aa 
probably  spurious  by  Hahn),  necessarily  imply  an  express  and  direct  pre- 
diction, on  the  part  of  Daniel,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans. I  cannot  feel  the  force  of  this  appeal ;  at  least  I  am  by  no  meant 
persuaded  that  it  is  convincing.  Many  are  the  appeals  in  the  N.  Test  to 
passages  in  1  the  Old,  with  an  inh^^i^t^  attached  to  them  (which  makee 
them  look  like  appeal  to  prophecy)  y  that  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  direct  and  proper  predictions.  For  example ;  the  flight  of  J<^ 
seph  with  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  to  Egypt,  and  their  return  from  that 
eountry,  is  said  (Matt  2: 16)  to  have  taken  {^aoe,  that  **  what  was  spoken 
of  the  liord  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  might  he  jfvXfiJUed!*  What  then  did 
the  prophet  say,  which  is  fulfilled  t  He  merely  made  a  declaration  —  a 
fimi^e  categorical  declaration  —  of  ahistorical/cu}^  as  follows :  **  When  !»• 
reel  was  a  child  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt,"  Hos.  11: 1. 
Here  is  no  prediction^  but  merely  a  simple  averment  of  certain  lacts  in  foi^ 
mer  times.  What  is  the  fulfilment  then  ?  It  is,  that  what  lu4>pened  in  an- 
cient timesi  in  respect  to   a  natbn  who  were  reckoned  as  the  children  of 
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God,  had  now  been  repealed  in  a  higher  and  more  significant  sen0e.  The 
Son  cf  6M,  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  was  called  from  exile  in  Egypt 
back  to  the  promised  land*  This  is  a  nX^^^Mrtfpar  exceUenee.  The  like  to 
tfiiB  oocnrs  again,  after  a  ringle  intervening  verse.  The  Evangelist  (Matt  8: 
16)  relates  the  slaughter  of  die  infknts  by  Herod  at  Bethlehem.  He  then 
ffsbjoins  a  remark,  viz.  **  Then  was  ihlfilled  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  flaying :  In  Rama  a  voice  was  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping 
and  great  eorrow  ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refhsing  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not"  This  is  quoted  from  Jer.  81:  16,  where 
the  prophet  employs  the  expression  as  descriptive  of  the  mourning  of  Rachel 
over  her  children  (Benjamites)  slain,  and  going  from  Rama  into  exile.  It 
is  simply  a  poetic  description  of  a  mournful  fact,  sketched  out  indeed  with 
vivid  eoloring.  What  now  happened  at  Bethlehem  (RachePs  burying^place) 
to  fidfi  thifl  ?  The  slaughter  of  the  infknts,  Rachel's  later  progeny.  What 
took  place  of  old,  then,  is  here  substantially  renewed  by  repetition.  But 
there  is  no  trace  d  a  prtdidHon  proper,  in  Jer.  81:  15. 

It  were  easy  to.  go  on  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that  at  least  one  half  of  such 
nXif^^mti  in  the  N.  Test  are  of  the  same  character.  An  appeal  then  to  Matt 
S4: 16  and  Mark  18;  14|  in  order  to  show  that  the  passage  of  Daniel  refer- 
red to  10  proper  prediction,  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.   Christ  doee 
not  even  say  that  there  is  a  fidfitment  of  Daniel's  words.    His  declaration  is : 
"  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place,  (in  Mark — standing  where  it  ought  not)^ 
then  let  those  flee,  etc."    But  there  is  another  remarkable  circumstance. 
After  the  clause  standing  in  the  holy  place,  the  Saviour  adds,  in  a  parenthetic 
danse,  (o  araytrwrnuv  rosltvi) ;  which  parenthetic  addition,  moreover,  both 
evangelists  exhibit    Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  unexpected  suggestion 
or  innuendo  ?    It  amounts  simply  to  this :  *  Let  the  reader  of  Daniel  well 
eonaider  the  essential  meaning  of  the  prophet'    But  in  case  of  a  plain  and 
direct  prediction  of  Daniel,  such  a  caution  would  hardly  have  been  added. 
At  all  events  it  ia  very  unusual  in  such  cases.  To  what  then  does  the  caution 
amount  ?    To  this,  via.  *  Consider  well,  that  when  a  foreign,  heathen,  and 
hostile  army  haa  surrounded  the  holy  ground,  the  sacred  city,  it  is  time  to  flee, 
Ibr  destruction  ia  near.     Daniel  has  described  such  an  occurrence ;  there- 
fore take  warning  by  it'    Luke  has  given  us,  indeed,  the  exact  gist  of  the 
paasage,  in  hia  account  of  the  same  matter  in  21:  20.    His  words  are  these  : 
^  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  surrounded  bg  armies,  then  flee,  etc."     Here 
we  have  the  nXif^aiirK  of  the  passage  in  Daniel,  viz.  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
heathen  power  (a  desolating  abomination)  on  holy  ground.     The  Saviour 
woold  say :  ^  When  this  takes  place,  consider  that  what  Daniel  has  described 
aa  happening  in  ancient  times  is  about  to  happen  now.   Take  warning 
and  detiver  yourselves.'     Thus  much,  but  plainly  nothing  more  when  au 
the  paaaagea  sie  compared,  can  be  made  out  from  the  texts  to  which  appeal 
ia  nmde,  aa  containing  predictions  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

That  I  am  well  grounded  in  tiiis  position,  appears  frx>m  a  cursory  glance  at 
Dan.  9:  25 — 27.  There,  a  prince  and  hia  people  are  spoken  of,  who  shall  come 
and  lay  waste  the  sanctuary ;  this  they  will  do  for  one  week  =^  seven  years 
^the  Roman  war  lasted  but  little  more  than  three)  ;  then  in  the  midst  of 
that  week,  the  destroyer  will  cause  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
«ease,  i  Ow  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  years  this  will  be  done ;  and 
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floon  after,  the  destroyer  shall  himself  be  destroyed  wiUi  consnimnafa  de» 
creed  destmction.  Now  in  what  part  of  the  Roman  invasion  did  mil  thda 
happen  ?  When  did  they  suspend  the  temple  services  ?  And  where  ahall 
we  find  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  suspension  ?  And  above  all,  where, 
after  the  suspension,  are  we  to  find  the  restaraiion  of  the  temple-eervices  ? 
for  this  is  implied  in  Daniel.  The  Soman  suspension  remains  from  that  day 
to  this.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  desolator  in  this  case  is  given  over  to  • 
decreed  destruction,  to  take  place  soon  after  the  three  and  a  half  yean 
were  ended.  Was  Uiis  true,  now,  of  either  Vespasian  or  Titus  ?  Not  at  alL 
Both  died  a  natural  death,  and  in  peaceful  circumstances,  Vespasian  A.  D.  79 
and  lltus  in  82.  Both  were  greaUy  beloved  and  honored  as  princea.  What 
resemblance  did  either  of  them  bear  to  the  abhorred  tyrant  in  Dan.  9:  26, 27? 

The  answer  then  to  that  exegesis  which  makes  the  Roman  power  to  be  the 
fourth  dynasty  in  Daniel,  is,  that  history  contradicts  such  an  application  of 
his  predictions.  That  fourth  power  is  of  Greek  origin ;  its  sphere  of  action 
is  oriental  ground ;  its  acts  are  consumouited  in  Epiphanes,  (so  far  aa  pro- 
phecy has  any  concern  with  it) ;  and  the  leading  tyrant  of  that  dynaa^  is 
the  enemy  and  blasphemer  of  God,  and  is  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  by  divine  vengeance,  shortly  after  the  temple  desolations  were  cooh 
pleted.  Which  of  all  these  things  now  is  applicable  either  to  Vespasian  or  to 
Titus  ?  And  above  ail,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  suspension  of  temple- 
services  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  for  this  period  only  ? 

But  enough.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  through  the  views  of  Hengstenbei^ 
and  Havomick,  in  relation  to  Dan.  9:  25 — 27,  and  make  them  comport  either 
with  history  or  with  the  design  of  the  prophet  Events  that  precede  the 
Messianic  kingdom  are  the  objects  of  Daniel's  vision.  Through  and  through 
he  tells  us,  that  the  new  and  perpetual  kingdom,  L  e.  the  fifth  dynasty,  is  built 
upon  the  complete  destruction  of  the  other  four  dynasties.  Was  the  Roman 
power  destroyed  then,  when  the  Messiah's  kingdom  began  ?  This  simple 
question  brings  the  whole  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

I  see  no  way  of  making  out  a  prophecy  of  Roman  invasion  in  Daniel,  un* 
less  we  force  a  doiMe  sense  upon  the  passage  in  question ;  a  thing  which 
neither  Hengstenberg  nor  Havemick  admitted  to  be  done,  when  their 
books  were  written.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  done  without  great  violence. 
A  double  sense  I  must  deem  inadnussible,  moreover,  for  reasons  already 
often  given  to  the  public.  To  what  the  Grerman  critics  call  an  apotele$wuMtie 
accomplishment  of  predictions  in  the  O.Test,  I  should  not  strenuously  object^ 
provided  it  be  kept  within  due  limits.  The  epithet  means  a  final  or  con- 
cluding, or  complete  accomplishment,  in  distinction  from  a  prior  literal  or 
obvious  accomplishment  Lf  the  matter  be  plainly  stated,  as  it  lies  in  my 
own  mind,  it  might  stand  thus :  *  A  prophecy  may  contain  a  generie  prin- 
eipU  of  God's  government,  or  of  development  in  regard  to  occurrences ; 
and  then  there  may  be  a  prinuiry  and  obvious  accomfdishment  of  the  pre* 
diction,  and  afterwards  a  development  of  the  same  generic  principle  in  other 
events.  To  such  an  apotelesmcuic  accomplishment  I  should  make  no  ob* 
jection  ;  I  would  even  freely  admit  it 

The  matter  a»  to  Dan.  9:  25—27  and  Matt  24: 16,  would  then  stand  thus  : 
'  For  the  sins  of  the  ancient  Jews,  Daniel  foretold  chastisement  by  a  foreign 
heathen  enemy,  which  happened ;  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's 
time,  Jerusalem  must  be  again  surrounded  by  hostile  heathen  armies.    The 
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fike  to  what  Daniel  fbretelh  and  what  took  place,  was  again  preaented  in  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  was  going  on  to  completion.'  To  such  an  apo- 
telesmatic  view,  I  see  no  reasonable  objection.  Daniel  predicts  peculiar 
panishment  for  special  sins ;  when  those  special  sins  again  occur,  the  pun- 
iahment  maj  be  again  expected. 

When  Paul  describes  the  Man  of  Sin  (1  Thess.  2:  8,  4),  we  cannot  well 

dottbt  that  he  had  in  his  mind  that  son  of  perdition  in  former  dajs,  who  is  do- 

acribed  in  Dan.  7:  25  and  11:  S6.    In  other  words,  the  like  of  what  hap- 

pened  in  Antiochus'  time,  is  again  to  happen  under  the  new  dispensation. 

Of  the  same  tenor  with  these  and  other  like  cases,  are  such  passages  as  we 

have  produced  above,  viz.  Matt  2: 15,  compared  with  Hos.  11: 1 ;   Matt  2: 

17, 18,  compared  with  Jer.  81: 15.    It  requires,  indeed,  a  good  degree  of  f»- 

miliaritj  with  the  usage  of  the  N.  Test  writers,  in  regard  to  passages  of  the 

O.  Test  which  they  quote  or  refer  to,  in  order  to  be  well  satisfied  respects 

Ing  the  wide  extent  in  which  they  make  the  application  of  such  passages  to 

the  Christian  era.   But  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  my  apprehen- 

aion,  no  passage  in  the  N.  Test  can  be  pointed  out,  which  makes  it  neoea- 

aary  to  regard  any  portion  of  the  predictions  in  Daniel  (hat  respect  only  the 

fow  great  dynasties^  as  a  direct  prediction  of  events  or  persons  under  the 

fifth  monarchy.    The  f/th  monarchy  has  an  abundance  of  prediction  which 

respects  only  that  monarchy.   The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  obvious,  and  it 

teems  to  me  to  be  conclusive.    All  which  pertains  to  the  four  monarchies 

has  passed  away,  when  the  fifth  monarchy  commences.   I  say  commences,  for 

the  interpretation  which  makes  the  fifth  monarchy  begin  only  with  the  Mil- 

lenniom,  or  the  end  of  the  world,  is  evidently  at  variance  with  all  the  decla- 

rationa  of  the  Saviour,  that  his  kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  had  indeed 

already  begun.    For  this  kingdom  J^jiUy  to  come,  if  interpreted  in  the  most 

ample  sense  that  the  phrase  admits,  would  place  the  whole  matter  in  quite 

another  attitude  than  that  which  here  belongs  to  it 

Finally,  I  do  not  see  any  possible  way  of  harmonizing  the  development 
of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  description  of  the  fourth  dynasty  in  2: 41, 42. 
Clearly  the  tron  and  the  clay,  as  symbols,  both  belong  to  the  same  dynasty. 
The  prophet  says :  *'  The  kingdom  shall  be  divided,**  and  that ''  it  shall  be  partr 
ly  strong  and  partly  broken."  Of  all  the  great  empires  that  are  within  our 
oognixance,  we  know  of  none  to  which  this  is  so  little  applicable  as  to  the 
Boman.  Parties  under  this  dominion,  I  readily  concede,  were  formed  from 
time  to  time,  and  civil  broils  and  wars  ensued  for  a  while.  But  they  were 
of  short  continuance.  Rome  had  a  firm,  steady,  compact,  powerful,  solid 
growth,  amid  all  the  partial  troubles  that  she  experienced  within  herself. 
Civil  and  party  hostility  subsided,  when  foreign  enemies  called  on  the  Ko* 
mans  to  show  their  love  of  country  and  their  pride  of  conquest  *^  Partly 
strong  and  partly  broken  I'*  Ko ;  never  until  the  conquest  by  Groths  and 
Vandals,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  the  empire,  was  Rome  broken. 
A  more  compact,  undivided,  powerful  dynasty  never  aroee  on  earth.  Such 
characteristics  then  as  divided  and  broken,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
whole  history  of  Rome,  until  near  the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  see,  how  any  one,  who  is  familiar  with  hi^ 
tory,  could  ever  think  of  applying  Dan.  2:  41,  42,  to  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  contrary  of  what  these  verses  declare,  is  true  of  that  dominion  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree.^ 
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[Afllcr  Um  iotrodactory  remarks  already  made,  the  ooDtenU  of  ch.  nk  bmj  he 
aketcbcd  in  a  fev  words.  The  prophetic  vision  of  Daaii*!  was  by  ntgfat,  and  in  a  dreun, 
▼,  1.  AAar  great  comiaotion  of  the  sea  by  stormy  winds,  fonr  great  beasts  come  ap 
ffom  it,  strong  and  raTenoos,  yet  diverse  in  kind,  vs.  2, 3.  Tbe  first  is  a  2ibfi,funiishcd 
with  wings,  to  which,  after  severe  castigation,  a  more  gentle  and  humane  spirit  is  giveii, 
T.  4.  The  second  is  a  Arar,  whose  poatiion,  and  grasp  of  prey,  as  well  as  the  language 
addressed  to  it,  indicate  a  watchful  rapacity  for  conquest,  v.  ft  The  third  is  a  fianffer, 
with  four  wings  and  four  heads,  bearing  extensive  sway,  v.  6.  The  ftmrih  is  a  mon- 
ster withont  a  name,  strong  and  terrible,  with  teeth  of  iron  and  ten  bonis  ;  out  of 
which  comes  np  a  little  horn,  which  roots  out  three  of  the  others,  and  becomes  inso- 
lent and  blasphemoos.  vs.  7,  8.  When  the  destruction  occasioned  by  it  rca<*he8  its 
height,  the  Ancient  of  Days  prepares  his  tribunal,  and  ascends  it  surrounded  by  flam- 
ing fire  and  myriads  of  ministering  servants.  The  trial  proceeds,  the  cbaiges  are 
made,  and  the  beast  is  condemned  to  excision ;  which  sentence  is  executed,  vs.  9 — 1 1. 
The  like  had  been  already  done  to  the  other  three  beasts,  v.  12.  The  Son  of  Man 
now  makes  his  appearance  before  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  dominion  universal  and 
permanent  is  given  to  him,  vs.  IS,  14.  Daniel,  overpowered  by  the  vision,  is  troubled 
in  his  mind,  v.  15.  He  approaches  an  angel-interpreter,  and  seeks  to  know  more 
particularly  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  He  is  told,  in  a  few  words,  the  snm  of  its 
meaning :  There  are  and  will  be  four  dynasties ;  to  be  followed  by  a  fifUi  which  be- 
longs to  the  saints,  and  is  to  be  perpetual,  vs.  16—18.  But  bis  curiosity  is  not  satiih 
fied,  in  regard  to  the  fourth  beast,  the  characteristics  of  which  be  recapitulates,  va.  19, 
— 22.  The  interpreter  informs  him,  that  the  fourth  kingdom  will  be  diverse  fro^  the 
other  three,  and  very  destructive ;  that  tbe  ten  boms  signify  ten  kings ;  that  another 
(tbe  little  horn)  shall  arise,  who  will  humble  three  of  the  ten,  ntter  boasting  and  bias- 
phcmyi  aiid  undertake  to  change  times  and  abrogate  the  law ;  that  these  latter  trans' 
actions  of  the  little  horn  arc  limited  to  three  and  a  half  years,  vs.  23—25 ;  and  finally 
that  the  destroyer  shall  himself  be  condemned  and  destroyed,  v.  26.  After  tbiis  ^^ihc 
people  of  the  most  high  God"*  shall  receive  a  dominion  that  shall  never  end,  ▼.  27. 
Here  ends  the  vision ;  but  Daniel  was  filled  with  agitation  and  concern  reapecting  the 
things  predicted,  although  he  kept  tbe  whole  matter  to  himself,  t.  28.] 


CHAPTER  VII. 

(1 )  In  the  first  year  of  Beltcshazzar  king  of  Babylon,  Daniel  paw  a  diraa,  and 
[there  were]  visions  of  his  head,  upon  his  couch  ^  then  he  wrote  down  the  dream,  and 
related  thcKum  of  the  matters. 

This  chapter  begins  the  second  and  peculiarly  prophetic  part  of  tbe  book 

of  Daniel,  in  which  the  writer  forsakes  tbe  ehranohgy  of  the  precedkig 

bistoricai  pari  that  he  had  brought  down  to  the  Median  dominion,  and 

goes  back  some  seventeen  years  to  the  first  year  of  Belsbazzar.  Tbe  date 

of  the  tinoe,  when  a  prophecy  was  received,  is  commonly  aflSxed  by  the 

Hebrew  prophets  to  the  oracle  itself.     It  is  1:^4  unusual  for  prophets  lo 

receive  a  special  command,  to  commit  to  writing  their  disclosures ;  comp. 

Isa.  30:  8.  8:  1, 16.  Hab.  2:  2.  Apoc  1: 19.  21:  5.  14: 13.     Daniel  does 
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not  inibrm  as,  whether  he  in  this  case  received  a  special  command  to  write 
down  his  vision,  nor  of  the  time  when  he  did  write  it ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  sabject-raatter  of  the  vision,  and  the  trouble  that  it  gave  to  his  mind, 
would  be  very  likelj  to  lead  him  to  a  speedj  record  of  what  he  had  seen. 
—  mnobn,  lit  saw  a  dream  ;  but  ntn,  in  Heb.  and  Ghaldee  both,  is 
employed  to  designate  the  merdal  perception  of  any  kind  of  prophetic 
communication,  whether  by  symbol  or  by  message.  Thus  in  Isa.  2: 1,  we 
have  ia*i  n^n ,  i.  e.  saw  a  nuessage  or  communication*  ^  To  see  a  dream," 
is  to  have  a  mental  perception  of  one,  to  be  impressed  with  what  is 
seemingly  presented  to  vbiou.  —  And  the  vision*  of  his  head^  i.  e.  of  his 
bratn,  which  was  regarded  as  the  oi^an  of  the  mind,  head  being  taken  for 
that  which  it  contains  ;  as  often  with  us.    Accordingly  we  might  trans- 
late Dxn  by  mind,    One  might  also  employ  the  word  brain  ;  but  in  such 
a  connection,  our  idiom  would  give  to  this  word  the  meaning  of  something 
which  is  merely  imaginary.    Daniel  means  more  than  this.    On  his  couch 
seems  to  be  added  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  word  dream^  in  order  to 
indicate,  that  it  was  not  a  waking  prophetic  ecstasy,  but  a  vision  seen 
when  he  was  sleeping  on  his  bed ;  comp.  4*  2,  10.  —  nns ,  wrote  out, 
wrote  down^  see  Lex.  on  the  Heb.  nrs ,  —  GK^  ,  sum,  summary,  amount ; 
see  Lex.  Heb.  under  «$k*i  ,  and  comp.  Fs.  119: 160,  where  the  Heb.  dsin 
means  sum,  substance  ;  so  Fs.  137: 6.  —  y^'q ,  pL  of  n^Q  fem.,  31.  3.  — 
*TQai ,  related^  communicated,  whether  by  speaking  or  writing.    The  writer 
means  to  say,  that  he  communicates  the  substance  of  the  visions,  omitting 
particulars  not  specially  important 

(9)  Daniel  answered  and  said :  I  looked  steadfastly  daring  my  vision  in  the  night, 
and  behold !  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens  burst  forth  upon  the  greet  ocean. 

mvi  mn ,  Fart,  with  helping  verb  (§  47. 1.  a),  denoting  continued  action. 
—  M^b^b  d;^  ,  lit  with  night,  but  d9  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating something  contemporaneous  ;  e.  g.  Dan.  3:  33.  Fs.  72:  5.  So 
Ovid  :  Cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  erit,  Ars  Amor.  I.  15,  16.  — 
*«nn,  const  pL  in  its  primitive  sense,  wind,  —  in^J^i  Aph.  Part  pi.  fem. 
of  rr^ ,  agreeing  with  "^nn  which  is  here  treated  as  fem.  —  m;^ ,  b  show- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  winds  burst  forth.  —  Great  ocean,  the 
world-eea  of  the  ancients ;  not  an  abstract  noun,  of  course,  but  still  it  is 
here  used  in  a  generic  way.  I  take  it  to  be  here  the  symbol  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  mass  of  the  world's  people ;  and  in  the  same  way  is  the  phrase 
manjf  waters  employed  in  Rev.  17: 1, 15.  The  imagery  is  allied  to  the 
tropical  use  of  overflowing  rivers  and  mighty  waves,  for  the  designation 
of  invading  armies  which  overrun  a  country  without  control.  The  image 
is  so  frequent,  that  it  needs  no  further  illustration  or  confirmation. 
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(3)  And  four  hnge  bea«ts  came  up  out  of  ihe  sea,  diflering  one  from  toother. 

17pT^ ,  Part.  Peal,  pi.  fem.  (from  xjd),  like  •,j?bo .  As  all  thcFe  beasts 
are  of  ihe  ferocioits  and  powerful  kind,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  intended 
to  be  symbols  of  powerful  and  warlike  dynasties.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  is  designed  to  indicate  rather  the  successive  changes  of  em- 
pire, than  any  discrepancies  in  regard  to  their  respective  power  or  cruelty. 
Similar  imagery  the  reader  may  find  in  Pp.  68:  31  (30),  *«  beast  of  the 
reeds ;"  Ezek.  29:  3,  «"  dragon  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  [Nile]  ;  32:  2, 
^  young  lion  of  the  nations;"  Fs.  74: 13,  *<thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the 
dragons  in  the  waters ;  Isa.  27:  1,  **  leviathan,  the  crooked  serpent . . . 
the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea."  jOn  all  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  East 
are  found  formae  monstroscu,  the  symbols  of  dominion  and  of  oonqiierorg. 
The  whole  picture  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  ancient  Mesopotamian  sym- 
bols. In  Apoc.  13: 1,  one  monsler*beast  is  represented  as  possessing  the 
onited  qualities  of  all  the  four  beasts  here ;  and  well ;  for  there  the  mighty 
jRaman  power  is  symbolized,  which  united  the  characteristics  of  former 
empires,  in  respect  to  everything  which  inspires  dread  and  forces  sub- 
mission. That  the  sea  is  here  represented  as  the  element  from  which  the 
monsters  come,  is  nothing  strange  ;  corop.  Isa.  27:  1.  Apoc.  13:  1.  The 
sea  is  the  natural  element  of  the  largest  monsters ;  the  sea  with  its  tem- 
pestuous waves  has  an  overwhelming  and  destructive  powe^ ;  and  there- 
fore the  representation  here  is  congruous  and  well  chosen. 

(4)  The  first  was  like  to  a  Hon,  and  it  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle ;  I  looked  ttetd- 
fasUy  until  its  wings  were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  wu 
raised  up  on  its  feet  hke  a  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  man  was  given  to  it. 

nyy^  ~3  "^"nx ,  but  having  (it  seems  to  be  for  the  sake  of  euphony)  a 
paragogic  rv^  formative  at  the  end.  It  is  generic,  and  includes  of  course 
both  sexes.  Two  pronouns  in  the  verse  may  seem  to  relate  to  it,  which 
are  of  the  fem.  gender ;  and  probably  also  the  suffix  in  maa ,  (p.  36,  par.  2) 
18  fem.  On  account  of  this,  some  tmnslate  n;;";M  lioness^  and  endeavor  to 
vindicate  this  by  remarking,  that  the  lioness  is  fiercer  and  more  ravenous 
than  the  lion.  Still  I  have  translated  the  Heb.  word  by  Hon,  because  it 
seems  clear  to  me,  that  all  these  pronouns,  as  w.ell  as  Mr^rn^ ,  refer  to 
ni'^n  implied,  and  because  our  own  usage  rarely,  if  ever,  makes  the  Uaness 
an  object  of  comparison.  It  seems  plain  here,  as  in  respect  to  the  golden 
ktad  of  the  colossal  image  (2: 37, 38),  that  the  Uon  is  not  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  strength  or  extent  of  the  first  kingdom  as  comparatively  greater 
than  that  of  the  others ;  for  surely  Alexander's  empire  exceeded  that  of 
Babylon  in  both  these  respects.  It  is  mainly  z,  precedence  ofranky  then, 
which  is  symbolized.    As  in  respect  to  the  image^  one  naturally  begins 
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with  the  hsad  in  order  to  reckon  np  in  order  its  various  elements  and 
part8»  so  we  should  begin  with*  Babylon  in  reckoning  up  the  empires 
symboliMd  by  the  four  beasts.  The  lion  is  indeed  called  the  king  ofbeasU  ; 
bot  the  mountain'bear  is  very  fierce  and  8Ux>ngy  and  the  panther  even 
more  fierce  and  ravenous  than  the  lion.  Babylon  is  the  oldest  of  the 
kingdoms  here  designated ;  and  the  lion»  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  other  beasts  in  respect  to  dignity  of  nature  (if  I  may  so 
speak),  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  splendid  and  more  ancient  kingdom  of 
Babylon*  Further  than  this,  I  think  the  differences  between  the  beasts 
are  net  to  be  carried.  To  assume  that  the  differences  in  epeteni  or  power 
are  symbolised  by  the  differences  between  the  beasts,  and  that  the  later 
empire  in  each  case  is  to  be  considered  as  the  weaker,  or  the  inferior 
with  regard  to  extent  or  power,  would  lead  us  to  conclusions  which  un- 
questionably disagree  with  facts.  Still,  all  the  beasts  which  are  named 
in  ch.  viL  are  characterized  by  strength  and  rapacity*  In  Hebrew,  n<^ 
thing  can  be  more  frequent  than  the  use  of  the  particular  symbol  now  in 
question,  to  designate  destructive  power.  Zton  of  God  makes  an  acces- 
sion to  the  idea  of  &on,  as  it  forms  a  kind  of  superlative ;  e.  g.  Isa.  29:  2. 
2  Sam.  23: 20.  This  is  the  name  which  Mohammed  gave  his  heroic  uncle, 
Hamsa.  —  y^i ,  masc  here,  plur.  where  the  Heb.  would  employ  the 
doaL  The  Chaldee  has  no  ducHy  excepting  a  few  cases  that  are  retained 
in  the  biblical  Chaldee.  —  Wings  of  an  eagle^  is  an  additional  image  of 
swiftness  and  strength ;  comp.  Jer.  4: 18.  48:  40.  49:  22.  Lam.  4: 19. 
Exek.  17:  8,  7.  Ob.  v.  4.  Hab.  1:  8 ;  not  the  image  simply  of  haughti- 
ness or  of  the  spirit  of  domination,  as  some  have  explained  it.  —  mV, 
pron./em.  as  has  already  been  noted.  —  ^o'ntp ,  Pell  Part.  3  pi.  for  pass, 
verb,  1 13.  2.  —  w^ly  plur.  masc.,  with  a  suffix  fem.  relating  to  Ti!%**rj^ 
fer  both  rrw  and  ir^  are  sometimes  used  as  fett.  sing,  forms  of  the  suf- 
fix instead  of  m- ,  see  p.  36,  2nd  par.  -^  t^t^} ,  Part.  pass.  fem. ;  used 
fer  the  passive  verb,  S  13.  2.  It  ivas  raised  up  from  the  earth  as  a  manj 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  beast  was  lifted  up  into  the  air,  bot  that  it 
stood  up  on  its  hinder  legs,  taking  the  upright  position  of  a  man.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  explained  more  ftilly,  by  the  daose  that  folk>ws.  *^ 
—  "pb^n ,  a  Hebraizing  dual  fofm,  found  only  in  biblical  Chaldee.  — 
ttor^n ,  Hebraizing  Hophal  of  D^p  -« Ittaphal,  S  12.  6.  —  The  heart  of  a 
man  was  given  to  »(,  i.  e.  (in  connection  with  the  preceding  verse)  not  only 
did  it  take  the  outward  position  of  a  man,  but  also  partake  of  his  internal 
ndnd  and  feelings.  I  understand  the  design  here  to  be,  to  characterize 
the  greater  moderation  and  humanity  which  the  Babylonish  dominion 
exhibited  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  and  restoration,  or,  to  use  the 

language  of  the  prophet^  after  Us  wings  wereptuehsd.  The  language  seems 

17  • 
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plainly  to  be  borrowed  from  the  case  of  Nebachadnezzar,  who,  driven 
from  men  by  his  madness,  associated  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  ate 
grass  like  the  oxen,  4:  29.  As  he  imitated  the  beasts  in  this,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  he  may  also  have  imitated  them  in  his  position  and 
movements.  From  this  state  he  rose,  by  the  restoration  of  his  reason 
(4: 33),  i.  e.  the  heart  of  a  man  wcu  given  him.*  As  the  Babylonish  empire 
is  designated  or  represented  by  him  (2:  88),  so  here,  the  humbling  of 
the  Babylonish  dynasty,  and  the  rendering  of  it  more  humane  and  leas 
assuming,  is  set  forth  by  a  likeness  taken  from  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
condition.  The  particular  object  of  this  seems  after  all  to  be,  the  distinc- 
tive designation  or  specification  of  the  first  dynasty.  To  suppose,  as  Ber- 
tholdt  does,  that  the  last  two  clauses  of  v.  4  serve  merely  to  show,  that 
dynasties  of  fn«n  and  not  of  beasts  are  in  reality  meant,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  needless.  What  reader  ever  supposed,  that  Daniel  is  here  de- 
scribing the  literal  dominion  of  beasts  ? 

(5)  And  behold !  another  second  beast,  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  was  lifted  up  on  one 
fide,  and  three  ribs  were  in  its  month  between  its  teeth,  and  thus  said  they  to  it : 
Arise,  devour  much  flesh  I 


nran ,  eecond^  marks  the  order,  while  *^y^  merely  designates  the  i< 
of  difference,  distindneu,  —  M'^Ta'n ,  Part.  fem.  of  ixo*n  .  —  in  "^ao^,  as 

JV  '  Tiff*  Tl  --,./ 

rendered  above,  is  in  the  Ace,  governed  by  the  Hiphil-formed  verb 
ro'^ph.  Many  (26)  Codices  and  editions  read  nat^  (with  iStn) ;  and 
many  critics  prefer  this  reading,  because  the  Targumic  word  *yw ,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  word  with  merely  a  different  orthography,  and 
*)ap  means  tide.  However,  the  form  nob  has  no  appropriate  root 
But  what  is  UJHng  or  rateing  up  one  side  1  Not  stood  aside,  stetit  seorsim^ 
j.  e.  stood  aloof  from  harming  the  Hebrews,  as  the  ancient  Rabbina, 
Jerome,  Grotius,  al.,  supposed;  nor,  (as  some  others  suppose),  stood 
aside  in  the  sense  of  retiring  from  a  part  of  the  former  wide  domain  of 
Babylon,  for  the  Medo-Persian  kings  did  not  relinquish  any  of  that  do- 
main ;  nor,  (as  C.  B.  Mich,  and  Rosenm.),  stood  hy  the  sidey  viz.  of  the 
lion,  i.  e.  Media  and  Persia  were  on  the  boundaries  or  sides  of  Babylon ; 
much  less  does  it  mean,  as  Bertholdt  and  Havemick  assert :  stood  on  its 
hinder  feet,  viz.  in  the  attitude  of  attack,  for  tide  is  not  hinder  feet,  and  as 
yet  the  bear  is  not  roused  up  entirely,  but  is  subsequently  called  upon  to 
ofiet.  It  is  in  itself,  indeed,  a  somewhat  difficult  phrase ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  until  lately,  we  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  like  symbol  sculptured  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 


*   Since  this  was  written,  I  have  met  with  HofTman^s  Weissagmig  und  Er/alltmg, 
and  find  this  able  writer  has  presented  a  similar  view  of  Daniel's  imagery. 
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Munter  (Bel.  der  Bab.  8. 112)  has  given  as  a  description  (with  an  en- 
graving) of  an  animal  of  the  symbolic  kind,  in  a  group  near  the  star  of 
BeluB,  which,  kneeling  or  lying  on  the  right  foot,  has  its  left  one  erect 
A  sense  of  secarity  combined  with  watchfulness,  seems  to  be  the  indica- 
tion. Probably  this  symbol  now  on  the  monuments  of  Persia  and  Baby- 
lon, was  a  part  of  what  belonged  to  the  insignia  of  the  royal  and  national 
standards;  (see  p.  177  above).  Its  significance,  when  viewed  in  such  a 
light,  is  certainly  striking.  —  ra^^PT^ «  ^  wme  editions  have  it,  (to  which 
jnany  versions  have  conformed),  is  the  pass,  or  Hophal ;  but  it  may  be 
read  as  in  Hiphil  (na'^pn  ),  and  applied  acHvehfy  (which  is  grammatical 
in  respect  to  this  Gonj.),  to  the  beast  as  raising  up  <ms  side^  viz.  by  put- 
ting one  of  its  fore  legs  into  an  erect  posture  —  V?^?  >  from  s\9  »>  the 
Heb.  9bs  (oomp.  in  Lex.  9  and  i)  ;  rihsj  not  tutks  (Berth.)  ;  not  tkres 
daises  of  teeth^  viz.  side,  cheek,  and  incisor  teeth  (Hav.)  ;  for  how  can 
these  be  said  to  be  behoeen  the  ieeih  f  But  three  ribs  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  prey  or  ravin  already  in  the  animal's  power,  or  (in  words 
borrowed  from  the  nature  of  the  symbol)  a  large  mouthful.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  incongruous,  to  consider  these  ribs  as  teeth,  in  as  much  as  they 
are  between  the  teeth  ;  or  to  regard  them  (with  Jerome,  Ephrem  Syms, 
and  Bosenm.)  as  indicative  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylon.  The  Medo- 
Persian  empire  is  itself  the  bear.  What  it  grasps,  or  devours,  must  be 
something  else.  It  may  be,  that  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Lydia,  are 
symbolized  by  the  ribs ;  or,  with  some  modification  of  the  design  of  the 
symbol,  the  three  ribs  may  indicate  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  6:  2. 
But  if  the  latter  be  true,  then  the  symbol  does  not  relate  to  devouringj 
but  to  the  complete  grasp  of  power.  —  Prt6  "pa ,  between  its  teeth  clearly 
indicates,  of  course,  that  the  "ps^lb^  in  his  mouth  is  prey,  and  not  the  teeth 
themselves ;  the  fem.  suff.  has  relation  to  nyn .  The  word  as  Chaldee 
I  do  not  find  in  Ges.  Lex. ;  but  it  follows  the  analogy  of  the  Heb.  "^ , 
§  29.  2.  a.  —  T*^'^ '  1^^-  ^^  *^^^y  VvlvX.  3  plur. ;  it  might  be  rendered 
passively,  §  49.  3.  b,  —  "nasip,  Imper./em.  in  relation  to  rxr>r\  again  ;  see 
Hoffman  ut  sup.  I.  s.  283.  —  Eat  much  flesh,  exhibits  the  imagery  car- 
ried consistently  through.  Flesh  is  the  appropriate  food  of  bears.  Of 
course,  when  a  dynasty  set  up  and  supported  by  conquest  and  rapine  is 
characterized  in  this  way,  the  meaning  is :  Rise  up,  and  make  extensive 
conquests,  i.  e.  seize  upon  much  prey.  Such  was  the  case  with  Cyrus, 
according  to  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  VIII.  7.  He  extended  his  dominion  to  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt,  even  unto  Ethiopia,  and  reigned  over  the  countries  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  India,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Red  Sea. 
AAerwards  Darius  Hystaspis  extended  the  boundaries  of  empire  still  fur- 
ther, even  into  Thrace  and  India.    But  how  any  one  could  satisfy  him- 
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self  that  dominion  thus  characterized  designates  that  of  Media  under 
rius  the  Mede,  as  Lengerke  appears  to  have  done,  I  do  not  see*  Thai 
king  was  more  conspicuous  for  intemperance  and  debaucfaeryi  than  fer 
ambition  and  love  of  conquest;  and  to  gratify  his  disgraceful  appetites^ 
he  retired  from  all  personal  participation  in  the  conquest  of  BabjkMi, 
and  ever  afterwards  staid  at  his  palace  and  houses  of  pleasure.  Nothing 
more,  worthy  of  note,  was  undertaken  until  afier  his  death ;  which  hap- 
pened in  about  two  years  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Babylon*  Leo^ 
gerke  indeed  holds  the  account  of  such  a  prince  as  Darius  the  Med% 
both  in  Xenophon  and  the  Bible,  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  But  even  if  this 
were  conceded  to  him,  why  should  we  suspect  the  writer  of  representing 
the  dynasty  in  question  as  doing  things,  which  are  wholly  incongmoiis 
with  the  inefficiency  and  the  slothful  timidity  of  Darius  the  MedeF 
If  the  book  before  us  be  a.  fiction,  it  does  not  show  any  want  of  talent,  or 
any  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  Oriental  history  or  customs.  At  least  it  aeema 
to  me,  that  just  and  generous  criticism  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  il 
does.  As  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase,  thB  devouring  of  JU$hf 
comp*  Mic.  8:  2,  8.  Rev.  17:  6.  As  to  the  rapacity  of  the  bear,  it  is  a 
well  known  characteristic  Aristotle  calls  it  oaQKo<p(tymv  wadi  ^tiof  naf$^ 
fpayoVf  (Hist  Nat  VIIL  5).  Not  unfrequently  it  attacks  men,  as  well 
as  the  larger  animids.  The  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  moreover,  il 
not  Uist  sight  of  by  the  writer  in  the  whcde  matter  respecting  this  dynasty. 
•^  li  was  said  or  they  said,  means,  that  Grod  or  Heaven  gave  command 
or  permission  to  devour  much  prey,  i.  e.  the  concerns  and  conquests  of  this 
dynasty  were  under  the  government  of  a  superintending  Providence. 

(6)  After  this  I  looked  attentively,  and  lo !  another  [beast]  like  to  a  panther,  and 
it  had  four  wings  of  a  bird  upon  its  back,  and  four  heads  belonged  to  the  beast,  and 
dominion  was  given  to  it 

"isps,  Hke  a  panther^  which  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  rather  than 
leopard  as  in  our  £ng.  version.  This  beast  is  swifter  than  the  lion  or  bear, 
and  equally  powerful.  —  Four  wings  of  a  bird  is  quite  intelligible.  I^ 
in  v.  4,  the  wings  of  an  eagle  assigned  to  the  lion  indicate  power  and  m- 
lociiy^  the  two  pairs  of  wings  given  to  the  panther  must  indicate  greai  m- 
locity.  As  the  writer  does  not  here  repeat  the  word  eagle  in  connection 
with  wifigSy  but  merely  says  wings  of  a  bird,  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  he  means  to  represent  the  first  beast  as  the  stronger  of  the  two^ 
but  not  so  swift.  Facts  correspond.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  mi^ty  force, 
a  great  sway  ;  Alexander,  with  a  handful  of  troops  subdued  the  oriental 
world :  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  almost  a  ceii- 
tary ;  Alexander  one  which  ended  with  his  life.   The  point  of  comparative 
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tbrengih^  therefore,  is  nol  here  taken  into  view,  but  that  of  rapid  movement. 
In  tliid  Nebuchadnezzar  excelled  much,  but  Alexander  outstripped  all 
other  conquerors  in  the  £a5t  or  West.  Hence  two  pain  oftoingt  to  sym- 
bolize his  movements.  But  how  are  we  to  find  any  adequate  meaning  of 
the  imagery,  if  we  apply  these  wings  (with  Lengerke  and  some  others) 
to  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty  ?  Neither  Cyrus,  nor  Darius,  nor  Xerxes, 
were  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  conquest,  beyond  other  conquerors. 
Cyrus  was  as  long  in  subduing  Asia  Minor,  as  Alexander  was  in  subdu- 
ing all  the  East.  —  rt'^aft ,  plur.  with  fem.  suffl,  in  reference  to  n^'^n  .  — 
Four  heads,  not  indicative  here  of  four  hingsy  as  Leng.  supposes.  To 
establish  this,  he  appeals  to  Dan.  II:  2  and  Rev.  13:  1.  But  the  first 
passage  makes  no  mention  oi  heads  ;  and  the  last  mentions  seven  heads^ 
which  symbolize  seven  kings  (Rev.  17:  10),  but  they  also  symbolize 
seven  lulls  (Rev.  17:  9).  This  symbol,  then,  is  not  limited  to  signifying 
tings.  This  is  still  more  clearly  decided  in  Rev.  12: 3,  where  seven  heads 
are  ascribed  to  the  dragon.  The  four  heads,  then,  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  symbol  of  dominion  in  the  four  different  quarters  of  the  world,  i.  e.  of 
universal  dominion ;  for  Satan's  seven  heads  are  clearly  emblems  of  his 
great  power.  The  ram  (Medo-Persia)  in  8:  4  is  described  as  pushing 
his  attacks  northward,  southward,  and  westward,  but  not  eastward; 
while  in  the  case  before  us,  the  four  heads  indicate  all  four  directions,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Well  does  2:  39 
(**  he  shall  rule  over  all  the  earth^)  correspond  with  the  passage  before  us ; 
and  also  with  8:  21 — 23,  and  11:  3,  4.  Leng.  plainly  intimates,  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Dauiel  supposed,  that  there  were  only /otir  kiit^  of 
the  Persian  dynasty  (11:  2),  and  that  he  has  confounded  Darius  Codo- 
manus  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  so  ranged  Alexander  next  after  him. 
He  adds,  that  *^  the  ignorance  of  the  Maccabaean  period  respecting  the 
history  of  the  East,  makes  the  whole  matter  a  thing  that  ought  not  to 
strike  us  with  any  surprise,"  (s.  308).  Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  to  me,  that  such  a  man  as  wrote  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  belonged  to  a  nation  that  had  been,  from  Cyrus  down 
to  Alexander,  under  the  Persian  domain,  should  have  thought  and  said 
that  Persia  had  only  four  kings,  when  it  actually  had  thirteen.  The 
knowledge  of  empires  displayed  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  forbids  such  a 
tapposition.  Could  events  like  those  which  took  place  in  respect  to  the 
Jewish  people  under  the  Persian  domain,  be  so  little  known,  or  so  entirely 
forgotten,  after  a  lapse  of  time  so  small?  And  although  Lengerke  assures  us 
that  there  is  nichts  auffaJUg  in  all  this,  my  own  convictions  are  quite  to  the 
contrary.  Finally,  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  power  is  again  intimated : 
And  dominion  was  given  to  it  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
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So  even  the  mischieTOos  beast,  ia  Apoe.  IS:  8,  is  said  to  hare  ^  power 
given  to  it.** 

(7)  After  this,  I  looked  attentively  daring  the  Tigions  of  the  night,  and  behold! 
a  fourth  beast,  terrible,  strong,  even  exceedingly  powerful,  and  it  had  great  teeth  of 
iron  ;  it  devoured,  and  crushed,  and  trode  the  remnant  under  its  feet,  and  it  differed 
from  all  the  other  beasts  which  were  before  it ;  and  it  had  ten  horns. 

*^^n73K ,  adj.  (root  I^q,  which  in  Arabic  means  to  he  sironff,  robugt)^ 
formed  by  m  praefix,  and  "^  the  adj.  ending  for  fern.   n*i .    The  second 
clause,  rn*^n^  MS'^ii^r) ,  is  merely  an  intensive  of  the  preceding  word.  — 
yfo ,  Hebraizing  dual,  lit.  two  rows  of  teeth  ;  found  only  in  biblical  Chal- 
dee,  §  81.  2.  —  Great  iron  teeth,  means  a  very  destructive  power. 
Hence,  in  the  sequel,  devour,  crtah,  —  nij^  »  Aph.  fem.  Part,  of  pl?^^. 
—  hot^,  Part.  fem.  Peal  —  njaoia,  fem.  Part  Aph.,  for  the  beast  is 
here  regarded  as  fem. —  i^**^'7Sf  ^'ith  fem.  suff.  p.  86,  par.  second. — 
•pan^,  dual  form  of  l^ij,  Hebraizing  like  ^^J^  above.    The  writer  gives 
to  this  fourth  beast  no  particular  name.    Plainly  it  was  a  pecuh'ar  mon- 
ster.   The  reason  why  he  omits  a  name,  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  world 
of  nature  no  similitude  could  be  found,  for  in  no  case  of  really  existing 
beasts,  are  four  of  them  united  in  one,  so  as  to  constitute  an  appropriate 
symbol  for  the  four  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors.    He  classes  these 
under  the  dynasty,  comprehensively  considered,  which  grew  up  out  of 
the  predominance  or  victories  of  the  Greeks  in  the  East     But  when 
enough  is  introduced  to  designate  the  general  nature  of  the  dynasty,  both 
here  and  in  ch.  viii.  and  xi,  he  goes  over  into  a  notice  of  only  such  kings 
as  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  and  had  more  or  less  to  do 
with  annoying  it.    As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  incomparably  the  roost 
annoying  and  mischievous  of  them  all,  so  a  peculiar  share  of  the  prophecy 
respecting  the  fourth  dynasty,  is  allotted  to  him  in  each  of  the  chapters 
named.  It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  historical  facts  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  dynasty  is  spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  more  or 
less  dreadful  and  destructive,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  Pales- 
tine was  actually  affected  by  it  in  this  way.    See  the  fuller  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  p.  183  seq.  above.    A  right 
view  of  this  matter  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  book. 

(8)1  considered  attentively  the  homn,  and  behold  1  another  little  horn  came  np 
between  tbenii  and  three  of  the  former  horns  were  rooted  out  from  before  it^  and  lo  I 
there  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  that  horn,  and  a  moath  speaking  g^ 
things. 

The  iatrodoction  which  the  writer  here  makes  to  his  account  of  the 
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Hub  koTHf  shows,  by  its  specialty  of  manner  and  its  solemnity,  tbat  he  is 
going  to  bring  forward  something  which  is  pecaliarly  worthy  of  the  read- 
er's attentioo^^at  least,  something  in  which  he  himself  felt  the  deepest 
interest    II  is  similar  to  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  accounts  respeo- 
ttvelj  of  each  of  the  four  beasts.    That  hamM  are  the  well  known  symbols 
of  power,  specially  of  power  as  directed  against  opposing  forces,  is  too 
ftmiliar  to  need  proof;  the  reader  may  compare  Deut  33: 17.  1  Sam.  2: 
10.  IK.  22:11.  Ps.l8:8(2).  112:9.  132:17.  148:14.  The  like  is  ol^ 
ten  foand  in  the  Apoc,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  «^  rn**9t  ,  fnn.  a^ 
for  yy^  is  here  treated  as  feminine.    This  is  to  be  understood  as  the 
qrmbol  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  when 
the  parties  against  him  were  numerous  and  strong,  being  the  friends  of 
the  kings  whom  he  had  deposed.  The  progress  of  the  little  horn's  growth 
is  not  hero  specified ;  but  in  8:  9—11  there  is  a  special  allusion  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  same  liiik  horn,  until  it  becomes  a  ffnat  one.    la 
11:  21,  the  origin  of  Antiochus'  dominion  is  described  in  conformity  with 
the  rn*9t  of  the  verse  before  us.    And  when  this  same  bom  is  said  in  7: 
20  to  '*  look  more  stout  than  its  fellows,"  this  is  no  contradiction  of  the 
preceding  passage.   Antiochus  began  his  reign  with  feeble  means  of  sup- 
porting himself,  but  by  llattery,  crafV,  and  dexterous  management,  he  rose 
to  formidable  power,  which  he  wielded  so  as  to  annoy  the  Jews  beyond 
all  former  example.   The  seer  keeps  his  eye  upon  him,  during  the  whole 
course  through  which  he  passes ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course, 
tbat  he  *  becomes  more  stout  than  his  fellows.  —  n;7^e  -»  PI^^O  in  v.  20, 
fem.  3  pers.  sing,  in  Peal,  with  a  final  (-)  instead  of  the  normal  (-),  be- 
ing pointed  like  the  3  fen.  in  verbs  fiTb .    In  general,  the  Chaldee  vowd- 
poifUs  vary,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  usage,  far  more  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Tarieties  of  pronunciation  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  per- 
plexing. In  ')ii7*3**a  the  vowels  are  adapted  to  the  corrected  reading  ir}*<3'*l 
i.e.  to  a/esk  suffix.    But  this  is  needless.    The  masc.  "iin^y^a  is  equally 
good;  lor  the  gender  of  the  horns  is  shifted  in  vs.  19,  20.  8:  9,  al.,  i.  e. 
the  gender  of  those  whom  the  horns  symbolize,  is  applied  to.  the  horns 
themselves ;  which   is  often   done   in  the  Apocalypse.  —  ^*^^^rK  (for 
so  the    Kethibh   should  be  read)  «■  ^*^)?^^M    the  normal  iorm,  the 
Pattah  under  the   p  being  prolonged,  (as  it  is  sometimes,  particu- 
hurly  when  in  an  open   syllable),  as  in   T\'^^Xi  above.     The   sylla- 
ble -n^  (for  nai)  i^imsss,  $  25. 1.     The  grammarians  and  critics  have 
mostly  overlooked  these  forms.    Besides  this,  tm  (for  the  normal  rtt) 
is  a  liberty  not  unfrequent  in  the  later  Hebrew,  specially  when  k  is  the 
first  letter  ;  ibr  then  it  naturally  inclines  to  take  a  Seghol  in  a  ck>sed  syl- 
lable.   The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  Kethibh  is  masc,  for  »K'r^  is  treated 
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as  masc,  in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said.  The  corrected  read- 
ing changes  the  form  so  as  to  accommodate  the  fern,  gender,  viz.  rn;rn^K  • 
I  have  translated  the  word  bj  rooted  out  (evellii,eradtcam()  ;  which  how- 
ever means,  in  our  language,  somewhat  more  than  is  here  intended,  nn- 
less  we  limit  the  idea  to  the  kingly  power  or  office.  In  v.  20,  three  honu 
are  said  tofaU  before  the  little  horn  ;  and  in  v.  24,  the  same  occurrence 
is  thus  described  hj  the  angel-interpreter :  **  three  kings  shaU  be  humhkdJ' 
I  understand  the  passages,  when  thus  compared,  as  designating  the  deikr^ 
mxation  of  three  kings,  but  not  of  their  actual  destruction  as  individuals. 
As  Idngiy  three  of  them  are  described  bj  different  modes  of  expression, 
viz.,  it  is  said  that  they  are  rooted  outyfattj  and  that  they  are  htimbUL 
The  least  which  these  expressions  are  susceptible  of  meaning,  is,  that  An- 
tiochus  will  dethrone  three  kings,  and  humble  them  in  respect  to  thdr 
claims  of  right  to  regal  power.  —  Ah^  calls  particular  attention  to  a  no- 
table circumstance :  J^s  Khe  to  the  eyee  of  a  man  were  in  thU  horn, 
TT^?. '  ^^^  form,  see  p.  94.  No.  IV.  c.  That  e^  symbolize  eagacitif^  dtat* 
terity,  foaichftdnesij  is  plain.  The  eye  speaks  the  meaning  of  the  sooL 
One  reason  why  this  is  said  here,  seems  to  be,  in  order  to  make  the  reader 
aware  that  the  horn  symbolizes  a  human  being ;  for  eyes  belong  not  to 
the  proper  horn.  Says  Jerome :  [He  speaks  thus]  **  that  we  may  not, 
according  to  the  notion  of  some,  think  it  to  be  a  devil,  or  a  demon,  bat 
one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  whole  of  Satan  is  to  dwell  bodily."  Ex- 
actly what  Jerome  meant  by  the  last  clause  here,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine.  However,  that  the  watchfulness  and  sagacity  of  the  little  horn 
are  here  indicated,  and  that  the  word  horn  is  entirely  exempted  from  be- 
ing understood  in  a  literal  sense,  seems  clear ;  corop.  1 1 :  21 — 25.  8: 23 — 25. 
Coming  to  the  throne  under  circumstances  such  as  existed  at  that  time  in 
Syria,  it  was  wonderful  that  Antiochus  should  succeed  so  well  as  he  did ; 
and  it  fully  justifies  what  is  said  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, respecting  his  cunning  and  his  dexterity.  Appian  says  of  him : 
^  He  ruled  Syria  and  the  nations  around  her  fyxQUtoii;,''  De  Reb.  Syr. 
c.  45.  —  w  nw  ,  a  mouth  speaking^  etc.,  of  course  betokens  that  a  mem 
is  designated  by  the  symbol ;  for  since  lie  had  ascribed  to  the  horn  the 
eyes  of  a  many  he  now  proceeds  (in  accordance  with  this)  to  ai^ign  to  it 
also  a  movUh,  —  Speaking  great  things^  i.  e.  uttering  words  of  boastings 
haughtiness,  and  contumacy.  This  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  Antio- 
chus, when  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  bis  power ;  comp.  v.  1 1,  20, 25. 
28 — 25.  1 1: 36,  and  see  1  Mace  1:  24.  Comparing  the  whole  of  these  pa^ 
sages,  it  would  seem  that  the  writer  means  particularly  to  characterize 
the  impious  boastings  and  reproaches  of  Antiochus  against  God,  his  tem- 
ple, the  holy  city,  and  the  Jewish  people. 
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Next  (vs.  9 — 11}  follows  the  condemnation  and  excision  of  the  blas- 
phemer and  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  Then,  inasmuch  as  all  the  four 
beasts  are  now  destroyed  (v.  1 2),  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  supervenes 
—  a  kingdom  that  is  to  have  no  end. 

Excursus  on  the  fourth  Beast.  To  facilitate  our  future  progress, 
it  nmy  be  well  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  position,  which,  as  interpreters, 
we  ooght  to  take  ;  for  much  is  dependent  on  it.  Having  already  discussed 
this  subject  at  large,  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  I  shall  give  here 
only  brief  and  summary  views  of  points  already  illustrated,  touching  occa- 
sionally on  other  points  necessary  to  complete  a  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
To  me  it  seems  a  philological  impossibility,  provided  we  first  make  a 
thorough  comparison  of  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties,  (as  presented  in 
chaps.  iL  vii.  viii.  xi.,  and  fully  spread  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the 
preceding  pages),  to  maintain  that  the  third  dynasty  is  not  that  of  Alexan- 
der, or  that  the  fourth  is  not  that  of  his  successors,  the  Grecian  chiefs. 
But  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  still  further  satisfaction,  let  us  for  a  moment 
reverse  the  method  of  considering  the  subject,  and  begin  with  the  fwaih 
dynasty.  What  are  the  discriminating  features,  the  true  and  satisfactory 
diagnostics  of  this  dynasty  ?  I  shall  mention  only  such  as  I  deem  to  be 
decisive  and  satisfactory. 

(1)  The  Un  horns  belong  to  the  fourth  beast  (7:  7,  19,  20,  24),  and  the 
lUde  horn  springs  up  among  them  (7:  8,  20,  24).  The  ten  horns  are  ten 
kings  (7:  24),  and  the  little  horn  is  the  eleventh  (7:  24).  Now  it  is  quite 
plain,  from  a  comparison  of  7:  7,  8,  23 — 25,  with  8:  8 — 12,  22 — 25,  and  11: 
21 — 45,  that  the  same  individual  is  characterized  in  all  these  passages. 
His  gradual  growth,  his  cunning,  his  destructive  aggressions,  his  persecu- 
tions, his  pride,  his  boasting,  his  blasphemies,  his  profanation  of  sacred 
things,  and  his  sudden  and  violent  death,  are  all  depicted  in  colors  so 
nearly  alike,  and  in  outlines  so  exactly  alike,  (excepting  that  in  some  of 
the  cases,  e.  g.  in  chap,  xi.,  the  sketch  is  much  more  amply  filled  out),,  that 
I  cannot  perceive  any  reasonable  ground  of  doubt  that  they  respect  the 
same  pentonage.  But  if  this  be  a  correct  position,  then  is  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty plunly  designated  beyond  a  reasonable  question.  "  The  little  horn'* 
did  not  spring  from  a  Roman,  but  from  the  Syrian  dynasty.  It  came  up 
amidst  ten  horns,  and  rooted  out  three  of  them  (7:  8,  20,  24) ;  and  if  the 
Utile  ham  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  then  is  it  certain  that  the  ten  Aertis^ 
I  e.  the  ten  kings  (7:  24),  are  Syrian  and  not  Bomun. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  argument,  that  the  imagery  employed  ia  chap, 
viii.  wtries  from  that  of  chap.  vii.  What  is  a  hear  in  7:  5,  b  a  ram  ill 
S:  S  seq.  What  is  a  panther  with  four  wings  and  heads  in  7:  6,  is  a  "  Af- 
goai  that  touched  not  the  ground,"  with  a  notable  horn,  in  8:  5  se^  In 
chap,  vii.,  the  destruction  of  the  beasts  is  not  described  severally,  but  col- 
lectively, (7:  11, 12) ;  while  in  chap,  viii.,  the  destruction  of  each  preceding 
dynasty  is  severally  related  (vs.  7,  8),  before  a  new  one  is  announced. 
The  diversity  of  the  fourth  beast  from  all  the  others,  is  specifically  declared 
by  direct  assertion  in  7:  7,  19,  23,  while  in  chap.  viii.  it  is  described  by 
sjrmbolic  imagery,  via.  "  the  great  horn  [Alexander]  is  broken,  and  in  its 
room  came  up  four  notable  ones,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  (8:  8). 
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How  these  (bar  horns  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  ten  horns  of  7:  7,  20, 
34.  The  latter  are  kings  (7,  24)  ;  the  former  are  kingdoms  (8: 8,  22)  ;  not 
kingdoms  in  the  sense  Uiat  they  make  what  the  writer,  for  his  particnlar 
purpose,  regards  as  separate  dynasties,  but  minor  kingdoms  under  one  com- 
prehensive view,  viz.  that  of  Grecian  sway,  or  sway  by  Alexander's  snecea- 
aors.  So  8:  8,  22,  and  11:4,  clearly  show.  The  last  or  fourth  la  the  di- 
vided kingdom ;  for  it  has  no  symbol  among  beasts  that  can  be  named  (7: 
7)  ;  it  consists  of  iron  and  clay  (2:  40 — 48)  ;  it  is  divided  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  (8:  8.  11:  4).  Of  course  there  is  no  incongruity  between  the 
Jbur  horns  in  8:  8,  22,  and  the  ten  horns  in  7:  7, 20, 24.  The  former  merely 
symbolize  the  four  great  divisions  of  Alexander's  empire  (8:  21,  22. 11:  4); 
the  latter  signify  ten  kings  (7:  24),  which  will  precede  **  the  little  horn" 
(ib.),  and  among  which  this  horn  springs  up  (7:  8).  The  ten  horns,  more- 
over, all  belong  to  ofie  of  the  four  great  divisions ;  for  out  of  one  of  these 
four,  the  little  horn  springs  up  (8:  9),  which  shoots  forth  in  the  midst  of 
the  ten  (7:  8).  Here  then  is  no  incongruity.  It  is  merely  a  diversity  in 
the  mode  of  representation,  grateful  to  the  reader,  and  meeting  the  reason- 
able demand  of  aesthetics  in  regard  to  variety,  in  the  modes  of  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parallels  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fourth  beast,  and 
above  all  in  those  of  the  little  horn,  ii.  vii.  viii.  xi.,  are  so  striking,  that  iden- 
tity of  person  or  object  in  all  of  them  seems  to  be  a  thing  so  evident,  that 
fair  denial  is  out  of  question. 

Hengstenberg,  who  strenuously  contends  for  the  Roman  dynasty  as  the 
fourth,  acknowledges  that  the  resemblances  between  the  little  horn  in  chap, 
^i.,  and  the  descriptions  in  8:  9  seq.  11:  21  seq.  are  such  as  to  constitute 
the  most  weighty  argument  in  favor  of  identity  of  person  in  all,  (Authentie 
des  Daniel,  s.  218).  How  then  is  this  argument  to  be  answered  ?  In  his 
Tiew  very  easily,  viz.  *  Antiochus  is  the  prototype*,  Antichrist  the  antitype ; 
what  had  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the  former,  will  have  a  complete  one  in 
the  latter.'  In  other  words,  a  imovota  is  here  to  be  supposed,  i.  e.  a  double 
sense  must  be  given  to  the  words.  And  why  ?  "  Because  Typik  is 
grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  the  O.  Test,"  (s.  218).  I  deny  not  at  all 
the  typical  nature  of  much  that  was  Mosaic  and  Levitical,  as  to  rites  and 
ordinances.  I  fully  assent  to  all  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews has  said  on  this  subject  But  all  the  types  relate  to  Christ,  his  offices, 
his  sufferings,  his  atonement,  and  in  a  word  to  his  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Where  are  the  types  of  Satan,  and  of  his  coadjutors,  the  Antichristi 
of  the  Christian  period,  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual  ?  Hengstenberg 
appeals  to  2  Thess.  2:  8,  and  avers  that  this  is  built  upon  Daniel.  I  accede ; 
but  only  so  far  as  to  recognize  a  similarity  of  description  in  a  case  where 
there  is  similarity  of  character  and  of  action.  What  does  one  need  more 
to  satisfy  himself  of  such  a  usage  among  the  N.  Test  writers,  than  to  turn 
to  Matt  2:  16,  18,  28,  and  compare  these  passages  with  the  original  He- 
%  brew  ?  The  nXri{$bMrt^  of  the  K.  Test  is  far  enough  from  being  always  a 
fiilfilment  of  what  is  strictly  prediction*  From  its  very  nature,  a  vhofom 
most  always  be  merely  a  matter  of  guessing ;  for  what  language  does  not 
of  itself  speak,  can  only  be  guessed  at.  But  how  can  we  accede  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  so  hacardoos  as  this,  and  specially  so  indefinite  and 
in  fact  undefinable  ? 

(2)  The  four  dynasHes,  whatever  they  are,  perish  bejbre  tkt  Mtsiiank 
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Unffdom  is  introduced.  Thas  is  it  represented  in  2:  44,  45.  7:  H,  12,  22, 
26,  27.  8:  20 — 25.  11:  45.  This  is  of  itself  so  plain,  aud  so  conclusive, 
that  it  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  decide  that  the  fourth  kingdom  cannot 
be  Roman, 

(S)  It  lies  upon  the  face  of  all  the  prophecies  in  this  book,  that  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  is  their  ultimatum.  What  will  befall  the  Hebrews  before 
this  is  introduced,  is  evidently  the  object  which  the  prophet  has  in  view  to 
declare.  But  here,  however,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  at  all  his 
object,  to  give  a  minute  civil  history  of  all  the  Jewish  affairs,  but  only  to 
touch  summarily  on  the  most  distressing  of  their  trials.  Under  Antiochus 
they  were  to  suffer  even  worse  things,  in  some  respects,  tlian  they  had  done 
ander  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus  much  disclosed,  he  passes  over  the  interimi 
and  touches  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  kingdom.  Summarily  does 
he  describe  even  this,  but  he  strongly  asserts  its  perpetuity.  To  suppose 
Daniel  to  supply  the  place  which  John  has  filled  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  to 
go  beyond  the  simple  generic  views  that  I  have  suggested,  would  be  to  ap- 
propriate to  an  O.  Test,  writer  all  the  views  and  feelings  and  knowledge 
of  a  Christian  writer.  The  same  spirit  Daniel  doubtless  had.  But  he  did 
not  move  in  the  same  circle  of  action,  nor  did  he  address  the  same  classes 
of  readers. 

(4)  The  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  acknowledging  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty to  be  Roman^  not  only  appear  great,  but  to  me  they  seem  insuperable. 
Applied  to  the  Roman  dynasty,  what  mean  the  Jbur  kingdoms  in  8:  22,  8. 
What  mean  the  ten  horns  in  7:  7,  20,  24  ?  And  the  ten  toes  in  2:  42  ? 
And  more  than  all,  what  means  it^  that  Antiochus  comes  from  the  midst  of 
the  ten  horns  t  Hiivernick  confesses  (Comm.  s.  570),  that  *'  as  yet  the  Ro- 
man history  gives  us  no  diagnostics  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  ten 
horns.*'  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  **  We  must  wait,**  says  he,  '*  with  a 
believing  confidence,  that  we  shall  yet  see  a  time,  when  faith  will  be  turned 
into  vision,  and  thus  will  take  the  veil  from  our  eyes,  and  make  plain  the 
secrets  of  the  I^rd.**  Secrets  they  are  truly,  and  must  remain  so,  on  the 
ground  which  he  takes.  All  hope  of  any  intelligible  meaning  is  out  of 
question.  But  for  myself,  I  must  always  doubt  the  soundness  of  a  position, 
which  forces  us  to  conclusions  like  this,  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  predic- 
tion. 

But  the  advocates  of  that  exegesis  which  assigns  the  Roman  dynasty  to 
the  fourth  beast  turn  the  tables  upon  us,  and  object  to  the  application  of 
this  symbol  to  the  dynasty  of  Alexander's  successors,  on  the  ground  that  in 
this  way  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given,  either  of  the  ten  kings^  or  of 
the  three  who  were  rooted  out  by  the  little  horn,  7:  7,  8,  20,  24.  Candor 
requires  us  to  say,  that  this  may  be  reasonably  demanded  of  those  who  re- 
ject the  application  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  fourth  dynasty  to  Rome, 
because  they  explain  the  prediction  as  applicable  to  a  dynasty  which  ex- 
isted and  came  to  an  end  before  the  birth  of  Christ  Now  as  such  a  dy- 
nasty belongs  to  the  history  of  the  past^  some  probable  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  it  should  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  decline  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Hengstenberg,  if  they  expect  to  make  good  their  position.  This, 
as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  is  what  may  be  done. 

I  must,  first  of  all,  ask  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  has 
already  been  intimated  and  explained,  viz.  that  Daniel  does  not  undertake 
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to  write  universal  history,  nor  even  the  particnlar  history  of  the  empires 
which  he  actually  brings  into  view,  but  only  describes  such  occurrences  or 
personages  as  come  in  contact  and  conflict  with  the  Jews,  mostly  to  their 
harm  and  danger.  The  rapid  outline  in  7:  4 — 8  is  proof  of  this ;  and  like 
to  this  are  the  passages  in  chap.  ii.  viii.,  and  also  xi.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  (the  king  of  the  north),  and  particularly  that  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  11:  21  seq.  The  ten  kings  belong  to  the  fourth  hea^t^  as 
all  the  passages  in  chap.  vii.  show,  and  the  little  horn  comes  from  the  midst 
of  the  ten,  vs.  8,  20,  24.  But  in  8:  8,  9,  the  little  horn  is  expressly  said  to 
come  out  of  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Alexander's  kingdom.  This 
then  shows,  that  the  generality  of  the  dynasty  as  a  whole  is  dismissed  by 
the  writer  after  merely  touching  upon  it,  and  that  he  turns  his  attention 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  annoying  and  terrible  to  the  Jews.  That 
the  little  horn  means  Antiochus  may,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  and  as  he  was  a  Syrian,  so  were  the  ten  kings  Syrians,  whom 
he  succeeded,  inasmuch  as  he  came  from  the  midst  of  them.  We  have  then 
simply  to  inquire,  whether  there  were  ten  kings  who  actually  preceded 
him  in  this  dynasty.    This  inquiry  seems  not  to  be  difficult 


1.  Sel«upiis  I.  Nicator. 

2.  Antiooliiis  I.  Soier. 

3.  Antioclius  II.  Theos. 

4.  8oleucus  II.  Crtllinicus. 

5.  Seleueas  III.  CerAunus. 

6.  Antiochus  III.  the  Great. 


7.  Scleucus  IV.  Philopator. 

8.  Ileliodorus. 

9.  Ptolemy  IV.  Philometor. 
to.  Demetrius  I. 

11.  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 


All  of  these  are  unquestionable,  excepting  8,  9,  and  1 0.  *  These,'  says 
Hengstenberg  (s.  208),  *  were  mere  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  nothing 
more  ;  whereas  the  text  requires  that  they  should  be  actual  kings,  and  be 
dethroned.*  I  doubt  whether  his  demand  is  not  somewhat  too  strenuous 
here  ;  at  least  a  comparison  with  Rev.  17:  12  would  not  favor  a  construc- 
tion so  rigid.  But  be  it  so ;  we  will  not  decline  to  answer  even  the  rigid 
demand  which  he  makes.  Appian  testifies  (De  Reb.  Syr.  c.  45),  that  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  when  king,  was  destroyed  by  the  conspiracy  of  Heliodo- 
ms.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  that  Eumenes  and  Attains,  kings  of 
Pergamus,  in  conjunction  with  Antiochus,  and  at  his  solicitation,  deposed 
Heliodorus,  i^  ri/r  ^{ixh^  fiiaivfityov,  who  had  seized  by  violence  upon  the 
government.  The  simple  history  is  this :  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  and  brother  of  king  Seleucus  Philopator  (who  was  de- 
stroyed by  Heliodorus),  had,  for  some  years,  been  sent  as  a  hostage  by  his 
father  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  (being  recalled  by  Seleucus  his  brother, 
who  sent  his  ovrn  son  Demetrius  to  supply  his  place),  while  at  Athens,  he 
heard  of  all  that  Heliodorus  had  done,  and  then  visiting  Attains  and  Eu- 
menes, on  his  way  home,  he  persuaded  them  to  assist  him.  Such  was  their 
interposition,  that  all  other  claims  to  the  throne  were  silenced,  and  the  par^ 
Ues  awed  into  submission,  without  any  bloodshed  in  the  way  of  contest.  In 
respect  to  Heliodorus,  he  was  doubtless  punished  as  a  rebel.  But  still  he  had 
occupied  the  throne  ;  he  was  "  rooted  out'*  from  it  by  Antiochus,  or  (to  use 
the  language  of  7:  20)  **  he  fell  before  him.** 

The  second  of  the  three  kings,  **  who  were  humbled"  (7:  24),  appears  to 
be  Ptolemy  IV.  king  of  Egypt    His  mother,  named  Cleopatra,  being  guar- 
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diaa  of  Uiis  young  child  who  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sgypt,  on  the  death 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in  behalf  of  her  son. 
She  was  the  sifter  of  Philopator,  as  also  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  all  three 
being  children  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  She  claimed  Palestine  and  Phe- 
nicia  aa  the  dower  pledged  to  her  by  her  father,  when  she  was  married  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  the  king  of  Egypt  When  her  brother  Seleucus  was 
anaasinated  by  Heliodorus,  she,  as  already  intimated,  ambitious  of  her  son's 
promotioui  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria  for  him.  We  have  no  history 
of  what  was  done  to  carry  through  her  designs ;  for,  unhappily,  all  the  par- 
ticular histories  of  that  period  which  are  now  extant,  are  only  a  few  frag- 
meota.  But  that  she  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  in  favor  of  her  young 
•on,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philometor,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  &ct ;  and  also,  that 
be  had  an  actual  investiture  of  the  kingly  office  over  Syria.  Thus  in  1 
Mace.  11:  18,  it  is  said  of  the  prince  in  question :  "  And  Ptolemy  entered 
into  Antioch,  and  put  two  crowns  upon  his  head,  that  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt" 
The  Asia  named  here  undoubtedly  means  the  Syrian  empire^  inasmuch  as 
Ptolemy  was  now  in  its  capital  (Antioch).  In  Polybius'  Reliquiae,  XL.  12, 
this  same  prince  is  named  **  Ptolemy,  o  xr^qZvffiaQ  [xai  Alyvjiiov]  fiaaiUigf 
L  e.  king  of  Syria"  [and  Egypt],  the  latter  words  included  in  brackets  be- 
ing of  somewhat  doubtful  authority.  There  is  nq  good  ground  of  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Ptolemy  in  question  is  the  one  here  named.  It  would 
seem,  then,  since  it  is  certain  that  Antiochus  got  the  better  of  all  his  an- 
tagonists, that  Ptolemy  was  "  humbled  as  to  his  clium  upon  the  throne  of 
Syria. 

Bat  who  is  the  third  king,  that  Antiochos  rooted  out  f  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  reference  is  made  to  Demetrius  I.  Soter^  as 
he  was  aflerwards  named.  He  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  of 
coarse  the  nephew  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  By  right,  i.  e.  by  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  regal  succession  in  the  monarchies  of  the  East  in  general, 
the  inheritance  of  the  throne  belonged  to  Demetrius,  as  soon  as  his  father 
was  dead.  He  was  its  rightful  occupant  But  Antiochus  did  not  recall 
him  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  hostage,  in  order  to  redeem  An- 
tiochus himself  from  that  condition.  The  Roman  Senate  could  have  no 
indocement  to  send  him  back.  They  kept  him  as  a  security  of  Antiochus' 
good  behaviour ;  for  in  case  the  latter  gave  umbrage  to  the  Roman  power, 
they  coold  set  up  Demetrius  and  urge  his  lawful  claims  against  Antiochus ; 
which  would  be  Yery  likely  to  defeat  and  overthrow  him.  Thus,  by  the 
eoUnsion  of  Antiochus  on  the  on6  hand,  and  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  other,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  forego  his  rights  as  a  prince, 
intil  after  the  death  of  Antiochos  and  his  son.  In  this  way  did  Antiochus 
defeat  the  claims  of  three  kings,  and  "  humble  them,"  7:  24.  The  two  for- 
mer of  them  he  actually  dethroned,  the  latter  he  excluded  from  the  right- 
fol  occupation  of  the  throne,  at  least  so  long  as  he  and  his  son  lived.  He 
did  indeed  not  actually  dethrone  Demetrius,  but  he  kept  him  out  of  his 
ihione.  All  this  agrees  well  with  7:  8,  20,  24,  and  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  demands  of  interpretation.  He  who  has  a  right  to  a  throne,  and  is  kept 
from  it  either  by  the  craft  or  yiolence  of  another,  is  humbled  as  to  his  pre- 
tensions, and  /^len  as  to  his  purpose.  All  three  were  rooted  out  (7:  8), 
as  to  their  kingly  office^  and  Antiochus  remained  the  sole  and  triumphant 
Uag  of  Syria.    That  all  thia  should  be  done  by  craft,  and  flattexji  and  dex- 
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(erous  management,  without  any  open  war  or  contention,  is  indeed  some- 
what strange ;  but  by  no  means  impossible.  See  how  graphically  Anti- 
ochus  is  characterized  in  8:  28,  24,  but  specially  in  11:  21,  28,  24,  25,  27, 
30,  32.  *<  He  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatter- 
ies," says  Daniel,  11:  21.  One  can  hardly  wonder  that  Porphyry  was 
so  struck  with  this  and  other  like  passiiges,  as  to  affirm  that  it  must  have 
been  written  post  even/um.  But  when  Porphyry,  and  others  since  his  time, 
suggest  that  Ptolemy  VI.  and  Ptolemy  VII.  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Artaxias 
king  of  Armenia,  are  the  three  kings  that  were  humbled,  it  seems  to  be  a 
nustake.  It  is  true  that  Antiochus  gained  victories  over  them  in  contest ; 
but  this  was  after  some  years,  when  he  had  become  established  in  power. 
I  understand  7:  8,  20,  24,  as  relating  to  what  Antiochus  did,  in  order  to 
secure  the  throne  to  hinxself ;  for  this  is  the  natural  implication  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

What  now  can  be  done  with  these  ten  kings,  and  the  three  kings  hnmbled 
by  Antiochus,  if  the  whole  be  referred  to  the  Roman  dynasty,  no  one  can 
tell  us.  Hengstenberg  and  Havernick  give  up  the  attempt,  and  resolve 
the  whole  into  a  prediction  of  an  Antichrist  yet  future,  and  of  ten  future 
Boman  kings  or  kingdoms,  three  of  which  are  to  be  humbled  by  Antichrist ; 
and  they  bid  us  to  wait  with  patience,  in  expectation  that  dies  indicabU,  L  e. 
fhture  events  will  make  plain  what  is  now  dark  and  unintelligible.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  a  prophetic  revelation  is  constructed  of  such  material.  A 
prophecy  addressed  to  any  class  of  men,  must  needs  have  at  least  some  re- 
spect to  the  information  of  those  for  whom  it  is  uttered,  and  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  But  for  what  valuable  purpose  a  prediction  altogether  unin- 
telligible can  be  uttered  or  written,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  satis- 
factory conception. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the /btirM  beast^ 
and  the  dynasty  symbolized  by  it,  all  must  concede,  that  the  facts  respecting 
the  ten  kings  and  the  three  kings,  as  related  above,  are  at  least  very  singular 
and  striking.  Could  there  be  such  a  coincidence  between  them  and  Daniel's 
prediction,  unless  they  in  reality  are  connected  together  ?  We  may  in- 
deed concede  the  possibility  of  it ;  but  can  any  one  well  defend  the  proba^ 
bUity  of  it  ?  After  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  the  simple  but  con- 
spicuous truth,  that  the  Messiah's  kingdom  follows  the  ruin  of  the  four 
dynasties,  renders  the  application  of  the  symbol  of  the  fourth  beast  to  the 
Roman  dynasty  altogether  improbable,  nay  exegetically  impossible. 

Let  those  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  Test,  ask 
iftie  question :  Do  any  O.  Test  predictions,  in  any  other  case  whatever, 
describe  the  apostasies  and  the  heresies  that  will  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  church  f  Unless  the  prediction  in  Dan.  vii.  is  of  this  nature, 
•no  example,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be  found.  It  is  not  impossible,  I  con- 
cede, that  Dan.  vii.  may  be  unique  in  its  kind ;  but  unless  some  very  good 
reason  for  a  prophecy  of  such  a  character  can  be  given,  and  some  impor- 
tant object  to  be  accomplished  by  it  pointed  out,  I  must  regard  it  as  alto- 
gether improbable. 

On  the  ground  that  the  views  above  given  are  reasonable  and  well  sup- 
ported by  the  laws  of  interpretation,  our  future  progress  in  the  exposition  d 
the  book  before. us,  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  As  these  views  appear  to 
me  just  and  well  grounded,  I  must  of  course  avail  myself  of  them,  and  I 
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•hall  oflen  recor  to  them  as  matters  no  longer  in  need  of  a  new  defence,  or 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  conjectnres. 

In  reviewing  this  whole  subject,  it  seems  plain  to  my  mind,  that  Jerome, 
And  others  of  later  times,  who  refer  the  little  horn  in  chap.  vii.  to  Anticliristf 
were  led  to  do  so  by  the  language  of  the  N.  Test.,  which  in  several  in- 
stances is  borrowed  from  Daniel,  and  applied  to  objects  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  like  events,  and  Uke  charac- 
ters of  this  period,  should  be  described  in  language  borrowed  as  it  were 
from  ancient  prototypes,  is  very  natural,  and  is  indeed  what  is  often  done 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament  But  it  requires  great  care  not  to  con* 
found  prediction  with  mere  cases  of  resemblance ;  and  it  is  a  work  not  yet 
fblly  done,  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  satisfy  the  intelligent 
inquirer  where  the  metes  and  bounds  actually  are  between  the  two  things* 
This  is  a  work,  moreover,  which,  if  well  done,  would  dispense  with  any 
further  necessity  of  resort  to  tfnovota,  in  order  to  elicit  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  Those  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  find  the  Pope 
in  the  little  horn,  go  still  further  than  Jerome,  who,  although  the  Roman 
bishop  in  his  day  began  sensibly  to  elevate  himself,  appears  never  to  have 
thought  of  snch  an  application. 

(9)  I  continued  looking,  until  thrones  were  placed,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  was 
seated,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool, 
flames  of  fire  were  his  throne,  his  wheels  a  burning  flame. 

IcowUnued  looking  implies,  of  course,  some  interval  of  time,  during 
which  the  scenes  of  the  vision  are  shiAed.  —  IJO^^b  ,  is  irreg.  plnr.  form 
of  MDna,  the  final  K  going  into  *)  movable ;  the  form  in  the  text  is  suflT. ; 
for  a  fem  plur.,  see  §  31.  3.  The  root  KOa  means  to  cover^  and  the 
noun  therefore  designates  a  teat  covered  or  decked  with  doth,  or  other 
material,  and  so  a  seat  for  a  king  or  chief  judge,  etc  The  *^  here  is  a 
mere  euphonic  substitute  for  the  Dagh.  f.  in  the  original  form  MS ,  see 
Lex.  But  why  the  plural^  Plainly  it  attaches  itself  to  the  idea  of  a 
heavenly  court  or  consesmsy  where  the  supreme  Lord  and  Judge  is  con* 
templated  as  being  attended  by  his  subordinate  ministers.  As  to  attendr 
anUj  in  such  a  case,  of  the  highest  rank,  comp.  Rev.  I:  4.  8:  2.  Isa.  6:  2. 
1  Tim.  5:  21.  In  regard  to  the  enihronizatian  of  them,  see  Rev.  4:  4. 
The  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  are  seated^  as 
well  as  the  Supreme  Judge.  In  the  N.  Test.,  Christians  are  represented 
as  sharing  in  the  like  solemnities,  1  Cor.  6:  2.  Matt.  19:  28.  Luke  22: 
80.  Rev.  3:  21.  Not  improbably  such  expressions  as  ^^  Let  u$  make 
man  in  our  image  f  ^  Let  u$  go  down  and  see ;"  ^  Who  will  go  for  us  f 
take  their  plural  form  from  such  views  of  the  heavenly  Consessut,  The 
sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  prophet  presents  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Judge  to  our  view  by  imagery  borrowed  from  earthly  sovereigns,  L  e.  as 
having  all  the  insignia  of  preeminence  and  supremacy  around  him.  — 
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*\^*y ,  ehber  Fart  pass,  for  verb,  p.  51. 2,  or  more  pxMbHj  it  may  be 
8  pi.  Perf.  Peal  used  impersonally,  §  49.  3.  ^  wbich  oomes  to  the  seme 
sense.  It  refers  to  tbe  action  of  depositing  and  patting  in  place  a  seat 
(tbrone),  wbicb  is  contemplated  as  being  brougbt  in  and  adjusted  by  ap- 
propriate attendants  on  the  divine  Migesty. —  2^  Ancient  of  Da^i  is 
an  expression  of  a  superlative  cast,  §  58.  2,  meaning  Ife  who  %$  motl  our 
eieni  cu  to  dayt^  the  Gen.  noan  designating  the  hind  ofquaUiy  belonging 
to  the  adjective  which  precedes.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  the 
French  Z'  JBtemelf  £ng.  the  Vernal  —  nn*; ,  Fart,  pass.,  wa$  ieaieSj  or 
Feal  Fraet.  (§  12.  2. 1)  «■  tat  God  is  not  specifically  named  here,  bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  meant  The  suppression  of  his  proper 
name  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  reverence  toward  the  oirofia  a(pc9ffiTip^ 
which  was  so  customary  among  the  Jews ;  see  the  like  suppression  in 
Gen.  32:  29.  Job  24:  23  {hU  eyes  for  God).  Isa.  17. 13.  Eoc  9:  9.  Apoa 
1:  4,  but  an  exact  likeness  of  the  case  before  as  is  in  Rev.  4:  2.  The 
attitude  of  sitting  is  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  the  Judge,  Isa.  6:  1. 
Fs.  9:  5  (4),  8  (7).  122: 5.  The  Latins  say:  Judices  sedenty in  order  to 
designate  the  act  of  deciding  on  the  part  of  the  judges ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  Greeks.  —  Whiter  than  snow,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  Orientals,  white  garments  being  indicative  of  high  station ; 
e.  g.  in  Heb.,  tn*n*in ,  the  clothed  in  white^  means  nobles.  In  case  of  a 
jndge,  the  white  garment  is  an  indication  both  of  dignity  and  parity. 
Comp.  in  the  Apoc.  3:  5.  4:  4.  6:  11.  7:  9. 19:  8.  —  'ijn  is  an  adj.,  f  28. 
)i  7.  —  The  hair  of  his  head  was  Hke  pure  wool,  i.  e.  very  white.  As  the 
Ancient  of  Days  is  here  described,  the  idea  of  locks  entirely  white  would 
not  be  inapposite ;  but  in  Rev.  1: 14  we  find  the  same  description  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  where  this  view  of  the  matter  would  be  inapposite.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  mast  incline  to  that  view,  which  attributes  the 
whiteness  to  exceeding  splendor,  like  the  white  heat  of  a  metal  in  the  fire. 
The  sequel  shows  that  the  divine  Migesty  is  surrounded  by  fire.  —  7%o 
thrones  were  fames,  i.  e.  they  were  exceedingly  radiant  and  splendid.  — 
■tnlbi^a ,  pi.  of  ^1^1,  ^u  wheels,  implies  that  the  throne  on  which  the  An- 
cient of  Days  is  seated,  is  placed  upon  wheels,  all  which  indicates  rapid 
movement  and  universal  presence,  so  to  speak.  See  the  image  at  fall 
length,  in  Ezek.  1: 15  seq.  10: 13  seq.  For  the  imageiy  of  fire  as  ac- 
companying the  presence  of  the  Deity,  see  Ex.  19: 18.  20: 18.  3:  i. 
Deut  4:  24.  9:  3.  Fs.  18:  9  (8).  50:  3.  Ezek.  1:  4,  13,  27.  Heb.  12: 
29.  Rev.  4:  5.  Fire  may  be  the  symbol  of  splmdor,  cir  it  may  indicate 
a  destroying  power,  or  it  may  designate  both.  In  the  present  case  I 
should  incline  to  the  last  vieW ;  for  the  excision  of  the  beast  followa. 
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(10)  A  stream  of  fire  itsncd  forth  and  went  out  from  his  presence;  thousand  thon- 
Mnds  ministered  to  him,  and  ten  thoosand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him ; 
die  tribanal  was  seated,  and  the  books  were  opened. 

e^B^x  f  a  Hebraizing  fbrm,  instead  of  the  normal  *pB^M ;  see  the  like 
in  Ezra  4: 13,  Q^s^^ .  —  ia*^  »»  nia*^ ,  sing,  in  form,  although  indicating 
ten  thoutandy  —  myriad.  —  ii^*^ ,  fern.  plur.  of  the  same.  —  i^^^p*^^ ,  stood^ 
were  standing,  denoting  continued  action,  like  the  Heb.  Imperf.  —  Kd*^^ 
k  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e.  tribunal  or  judgment  for  judgee,  ^  an*]  is 
repeated  here,  in  order  to  resume  the  sentence,  begun  with  a  design  to 
indicate  the  process  of  trial  —  Books  were  opened,  i.  e.  the  archives  of 
heaven,  where  all  of  raen*s  actions  are  recorded ;  oomp.  Rev.  20:  12. 
Dan.  12:  1.  The  scene  here  presented  to  view  is  very  magnificent. 
The  resplendence  oT  the  objects,  the  numbers  present,  and  the  solemnity 
that  rests  on  the  whole,  are  circumstances  well  adapted  to  strike  the 
mind  with  force. 

(11)1  continaed  looking^,  then,  because  of  the  sound  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake.  —  I  rontinued  looking,  until  the  beast  was  slain,  and  its  body  destroyed, 
and  it  was  committed  to  the  flaming  fire. 

The  repetition  of  n*«}n  rxtn  is  here  rather  embarrassing  to  the  clear 
ran  of  the  sentence.  But  I  regard  this  repetition  as  a  mere  resumption 
of  the  sentence  begun,  and  momentarily  suspended  for  the  introduction 
of  other  matter.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  continued  looking^ 
until  he  saw  the  consequences  of  the  haughty  words  which  the  beast  had 
^ken.  —  rb^ap  and  na*tm ,  fem.  Parts.,  having  Knrn  for  their  subject 
respectively,  p.  51.  2.  The  destruction  of  the  beast,  or  little  bom  (An- 
tiochus),  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  effectual  breaking  down  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  in  the  sense  which  is  here  attached  to  it,  viz.  that  of  an 
annoying  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  Daniel  does  not  pursue  the  history 
of  the  Syrian  kings  beyond  Antiochus.  But  the  son  of  that  king,  and 
also  other  subsequent  kings  of  Syria,  annoyed  the  Jews  not  unfrequently, 
and  at  times  very  seriously.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Daniel's  tdLimo^ 
turn  in  his  predictions,  so  far  as  the  four  great  dynasties  are  concerned, 
is  the  capture  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple — an  event 
like  to  that  which  preceded  the  Babylonish  exile.  As  such  an  event 
took  place  under  Antiochus,  the  prophet's  design  is  completed  when  he 
has  described  it  The  minutiae  of  subsequent  history  are  out  of  his  dr- 
de  of  vision,  and  aside  from  his  design. 

An  inquiry  may  here  arise,  whether  the  writer  merely  expresses  in 
strong  language  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  whether 
he  designs  more  than  this,  by  saying  that  it  was  comnutied  to  the  flaming 
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frt*  The  likeness  is  very  exact  between  the  assertion  here,  and  that  in 
Bev.  19:  20.  20:  10,  in  respect  to  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  Satan. 
Both  again  are  closely  allied  with  Isa.  66:  24.  Lengerke  contends  strenu* 
onsly,  that  the  Hebrews  indicated  future  punishment  in  Sheol  hy  such  pas- 
sages. It  would  seem  that  the3r  attached  a  certain  degree  of  sentitiveneu 
to  a  dead  body,  and  supposed  that  the  perpetual  burning  of  it  was  adapted 
to  torment  it  in  a  high  degree.  The  book  of  Enoch,  (probably  written 
near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era),  often  repeats  such  views; 
e.  g.  10:  16,  17.  21:  8—6.  89:  83—87.  99:  5,  7.  108:  5.  105:  21  seq.,  etc. 
Like  IsiL  66:  24,  the  N.  Test  seems  to  hold  fast  the  inugery  both  of  the 
Jire  and  of  the  worm  which  devours  dead  bodies ;  see  Matt  5:  22.  18:  9« 
Hark  9:  48—48.  See  also  Sirach  7:  17,  and  comp.  Judith,  16:  17.  The 
original  image  of  fire^  in  such  cases,  or  of  Jire  and  britnstone  (as  in  some 
others),  seems  to  have  its  basis  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Sheol  was  placed  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  world  beneath,  see  Isa.  xiv. ;  as 
was  Tartarus  by  the  Greeks.  The  smoke,  flames,  and  sulphuric  odor  of 
Tolconic  eruptions,  not  improbably  furnished  the  occasion  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  particular  imagery  in  question.  No  images  more  dreadful 
could  be  found  or  imagined.  Lengerke  even  strenuously  urges,  that  the 
Jews  regarded  future  penalties  as  eternal ;  which  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  views  of  the  book  of  Enoch  in  relation  to  the  subject, 
and  by  those  of  Josephus  and  Fhilo.  It  is  an  acknowledged  point,  that 
the  Greeks  regarded  a  part  of  Tartarus  as  the  perpetual  prison  of  a  portion 
of  peculiar  offenders.  The  idea  of  a  purgatory  they  also  had,  which  seems 
to  have  passed  from  the  Roman  to  the  Christian  priesthood  at  Rome,  during 
the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries.  Daniel  speaks  of  the  beast  as  committed  to 
the  flame  after  its  death ;  which  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  designate  a  punish" 
wunt  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  body.  The  honorable  burning 
(instead  of  burying)  of  the  body,  it  would  not  be  compalible  with  hia  design 
here  to  mention. 

(12)  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the  beasts  their  power  was  taken  away ;  bat  oontinn- 
ance  in  life  was  assigned  to  them,  for  a  season  and  time- 

As  to  (he  rest  of  the  heasiSj  a  clause  in  the  Nom.  absolute ;  as  often 
elsewhere,  e.  g.  1: 17.  2:  29,  SO,  82.  8:  22.  5:  18,  etc  — C.  B.  Michaelia 
and  Rosenmuller  interpret  this  of  other  beasts  in  general,  existing  at  the 
time  when  the  fourth  beast  was  destroyed.  "  The  sense  is  well  enough ; 
but  the  philology  may  be  called  in  question.  The  writer  brings  fotar 
beasts  into  view.  Of  the  last  one  only  he  has  just  related  the  deatmc- 
tion.  When  he  now  says  the  rest^  what  can  be  meant  except  the  other 
three  ?  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  this  parenthetic  verse  occa- 
sions, must  be  looked  for  in  another  way.  If  the  reader  will  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  preceding  context,  he  will  see  that  nothing  is  there  said  of 
the  destruction  either  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  beast  Having  now 
given  in  strong  colors  a  sketch  of  the  destkuction  of  the  fourth  beast,  this 
seems  naturally  to  suggest,  that  something  should  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  others,    *  Others,'  he  goes  on  then  to  sajy 
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*  shared  the  like  destiny,  hut  not  so  speedily  as  did  the  little  horn.  They 
continued  during  the  period  allotted  by  Heaven  to  each.'  —  TV^  > 
Aph.  8  plur.  of  vn^ ,  impers.  for  pass.  §  49.  8.  2.  —  linao^iri ,  the  Wo- 
minion  of  them,  having  a  pron.  pi.  masc.  for  the  suffix  ;  and  this  re- 
lates plainly  to  kings^  i.  e.  kingdoms  symbolized  by  the  beasts ;  in  other 
words,  the  pronoun  accords  with  what  the  beasts  symbolize. — n^n^ ,  lit 
prolonffoUany  and  'p'm^  designates  the  periods  in  which  the  three  empires 
floorished.  The  prohngation  in  this  case  seems  evidently  in  the  way  of 
ooDtraBt  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  little  horn,  which  oomeSi  as  tlM 
writer  views  the  matter,  to  be  the  principal  representative  of  the  fourth 
dynasty*  The  reign  of  Antiochus  was,  in  fact,  only  about  1 1  years.  TIm 
prokmgaiion  was  for  a  $eason  and  time,  —  yo'^  seems  to  come  near  to  the 
meaalDg  of  our  word  sea$on^  i.  e.  opportune  time ;  while  y^y  is  a  defined 
or  iqfpoinUd  period  That  the  phrase  is  not  intended  to  be  minutely 
definite  here,  must  be  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  three  dif« 
farent  dynasties  were  of  very  unequal  duration,  and  of  course  a  definite 
limitation  of  time,  and  the  same  limitation,  could  not  be  assigned  to  all 
alike.  The  meaning  plainly  is :  *  For  a  period  such  as  Heaven  decreed* 
Some  remained  for  one  iime,  and  some  for  another  time.  All  was  di» 
reeled  by  the  power  and  will  of  God.'  The  power  or  dominion  of  the 
beasts  is  here  explicitly  shown,  by  v.  12,  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  the 
time  when  the  fourth  beast  was  condemned  and  destroyed.  How  all  this 
can  consist  with  the  Boman  hiitary^  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  But 
the  endless  variations  of  opinion  concerning  the  passage,  indicate  that  the 
application  of  the  whole  to  Antichrist  or  to  the  Pope,  has  been  the  occa* 
sioD  of  the  difficulty  about  it.  Daniel's  four  dynasties  are  not  exactly  dynas* 
tics  of  civil  history,  but  dynastiee  ofpropkecy.  The  minute  circumstances 
that  attended  them,  when  beginning  or  ending,  are  not  detailed,  with  tha 
exception  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  ch.  xi. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  four  dynasties,  the  writer  next  gives  us  a 
view  of  the  glorious  kingdom,  which  is  the  ultinmte  object  of  his  pro- 
phetic contemplation. 

(13)  I  oontinaed  to  look  daring  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  hehoM!  with  the 
donds  of  heaven  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  came,  and  he  approached  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
mA  they  brought  him  near  bdfore  him. 

KjW  '»5Tn:f ,  repeated  from  v.  2  above.  The  plural  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  series  or  succession  of  visions.  —  &r ,  lit  wiih^  it  designates  the 
idea  ofacconqHrnying,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  Man  came  accompanied  or  iurrounded 
if  doude.  The  idea  doubtless  is  that  of  being  enthroned  on  a  moving 
doud,  and  advandng  with  it;  so  in  Bev.  1:  7.  14: 14     So  Jehovah,  in 
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Isa.  19:  1.  Ps.  104:  8.  Nah.  1:  8.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  have  paim- 
phrased  this  passage  not  unaptly : 

^^ii  iv  ve^iXy  u^^iTov  a^^iro^  a^rof 
kv  66^  Xpi(nf^  (n)v  ufivftovtri  uyyeXr^pct 
Kal  Ka^i^ei  k.t.  X. 

On  this  account  the  Rabbins  name  the  Messiah  *^339  ««  nubivagttSj  or  ^\^  ia 
mm  of  the  chud.  Swiof  Man  means  a  human  being,  i.  e.  a  being  in  hu- 
man form,  apparently  a  man.  In  Ezekiel,  it  is  the  usual  appellation  of 
the  prophet  himself.  The  phrase  is  used  in  this  way,  however,  only  in 
poetic  and  prophetic  language.  The  symbols  of  all  the  four  dynasties 
that  precede,  are  ravenous  beasts ;  as  they  might  appropriately  be.  But 
here  is  a  new  kingdom,  and  one  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is 
fitly  symbolised,  therefore,  by  an  intelligent  rational  being.  The  symbol 
here  is  not  of  a  people  or  naUan^  as  some  of  the  ancients  interpreted  it, 
who  applied  it  to  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Nor  is  it  the  hokf 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  Paulus,  Jahn,  Wegscheider,  and  Baumgai^ 
ten  Crusius  have  interpreted  it  Rev.  12:  5  will  not  support  thb  view, 
for  there  the  manrchUd  does  not  mean  Christians,  but  the  Messiah.  Por- 
phyry applied  it  to  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  upon  which  Jerome  asks,  how 
Judas  came  with  the  clouds,  and  whether  his  kingdom  was  perpetual 
The  sequel  plainly  points  to  the  king  Messiah.  Here  is  no  succession 
and  no  change  of  dynasty.  So,  moreover,  the  leading  Rabbies,  Jarehi, 
Saadias,  Jos.  Jachiades,  £ven  the  book  of  £noch  calls  him  Son  of  Man. 
Lengerke  himself  admits,  that  a  wperhuvnan  nature  is  here  assigned  to 
him,  because  elsewhere  God  only  comes  in  the  clouds ;  also  because  an- 
gels conduct  him  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  because  a  universal  and  per- 
petual kingdom  is  assigned  to  him.  Various  reasons  have  been  given, 
why  the  writer  employs  such  an  appellation  to  designate  the  new  king. 
The  matter,  however,  seems  afler  all  to  be  quite  simple.  Prophecy  had 
declared  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  son  of  Davidy  Isa.  11: 1.  Mic.  5: 1, 
et  al.  The  new  kingdom  is  on  earth ;  Christ  is  to  appear,  and  act  as  the 
head  of  it;  and  to  do  this,  he  must  assume  a  human  tbrm.  Such  a  form 
angeb  were  wont  to  assume,  when  they  conversed  with  men.  If  we  sup- 
pose, moreover,  that  Daniel  in  vision  had  a  still  more  definite  idea  of  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  the  name  Son  of  Man  might  be  employed 
by  him  in  reference  to  a  nature  which  was  adapted  to  suffer  and  die  ; 
comp.  Heb.  2: 14 — 18.  4: 15, 16.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  locue  classictie 
to  explain  the  appellation  Son  of  Man,  which  is  given  to  Christ  in  the 
N.  Test,  and  which  he  very  often  applies  to  himself,  but  which  his  disci* 
pies  rarely  indeed  employed  to  designate  him,  as  we  find  only  one  eJLam- 
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pie,  Acte  7:  56.  It  dengnatei  very  ngnificantly  the  fnil  and  raflern^ 
condition  of  JeBUS  in  his  state  of  humiliation ;  while  Son  of  God  has  ref- 
erence to  his  higher  and  more  exalted  nature.  Both  appellations  desi|^ 
nale  one  and  the  same  person ;  hut  one  has  reference  to  one  aspect  of  that 
peraony  and  the  other  to  another.  It  is  easj  to  see,  moreover,  that  while 
Son  o/Man^  in  the  Gospels,  designates  Christ  m  his  state  of  humiliation 
ii  is  quite  remote  from  designating  anything  which  is  degrading.  A  ref* 
erence  of  it  to  the  passage  before  us,  will  always  cast  appropriate  light 
upon  it  —  In  *Mn^3*n)Mi,  they  brought  him  noar^  we  have  again  the  dd 
plur.  without  any  subject  expressed,  in  the  room  of  the  pass,  voice.  The 
idea  still  is,  that  he  was  conducted  to  l^e  throne  by  the  attendant  angels 
or  ministering  spirits. 

( U)  And  to  him  was  giTen  dominion,  snd  honor,  and  «  kingdom,  that  aO  people, 
aadottt,  and  tongnot  shonld  tenre  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  ererUnting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  one  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

ysAm  is  the  rtUng  power  which  JBXxy  one  possesses,  the  right  to  rule  • 
^aVa  is  the  domain  oyer  which  one  rules.  —  i^  refers  here  rather  to  the 
Aofior,  cifi^,  which  belongs  to  a  king,  than  the  mere  splendor  of  his  con- 
dition. —  The  everUuUng  kingdom  is  in  contrast  with  other  perishable 
dynasties,  see  in  vs.  11, 12.  Comp.  also  2:  44.  4:  84.  7:  27,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Gabriel  to  Mary,  Luke  1:  32, 88.  —  my;,  Fot  Peal,  with  the 
roo^  enunciation  -—  ^sn*?^'  t  Ithpaal,  fern.  The  ^ ,  which  is  the  subject, 
is  fem.  here,  and  i*  one  whiehf  or  that  which* 

(15)  As  for  me  Daniel,  my  spirit  was  sorely  troubled  within  me,  and  the  visions 
of  the  night  terrified  me. 

n^SHK ,  8  fem.  Ithpeal,  **rin  being  of  the  common  gender.  The  hm  (in- 
stead of  the  normal  tk  )  in  the  first  syllable,  is  Syriasm,  §  25.  2.  The 
word  may  mean  W€l$  sick;  but  the  meaning  given  to  it  above  seems  here 
to  be  the  more  probable.  —  "^nn,  my  tpirUj  is  a  periphrasis  for  ^  but 
it  is  somewhat  more  intensive,  §  48. 1.  —  The  two  following  words  I 
have  translated  as  in  the  Nom.  abs. ;  which  indeed  best  suits  our  idiom. 
But  in  the  Hebrew,  they  are  in  apposition  with  "^nn,  and  are  designed 
not  so  much  to  be  explicative  of  this  word,  as  to  designate  the  same  pei^ 
soBage  intensively.  — iSXA  i*  Kir^ ,  lit.  in  the  midttj  an  intensive  form 
of  2  tn,  somewhat  like  our  wWdn  instead  of  tn. —  njna,  with  n-^  pan^ 
gogicy  like  r^fb,  n;;^,  etc.,  lit.  eheaih  ^  body.  That  is,  the  body  is  to 
the  soul,  what  the  sheath  is  to  the  sword.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.VIL52)  calli 
ilthe  iheath  (vagina)  of  the  soul ;  and  so  spake  a  philosopher  to  Alezani- 
der  the  Great,  who  looked  with  contempt  upon  his  corporeal  deformity, 
(d'Herbebty  Bib.  Orient  p.  642).    Job  27:  8  seems  to  aUude  to  the 
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iMne  figantite  expresrion:  <«  When  Ood  shall  draw  out  (extraxenl)lSB 
aoal,".  viz.  as  one  draws  out  a  sword  from  its  sheath.  Elsewhere  the 
bod  J  is  the  dwMng  of  the  soul ;  the  tempk  of  Crod's  Spirit,  etc  The  Na- 
•iraeans  call  it  robe  or  shirt ;  the  Rabbles,  a  garment.  One  idea  onl  j  Hes 
at  the  basis  of  all  these  figuratire  expressions,  viz.  something  that  coveTS 
or  oonoeab  the  soul  which  dwells  within.  rtrri  oocars  nowhere  else 
hi  the  Scriptures  ;  but  with  all  the  analogies  adduced  above  to  help  as, 
it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  explain  the  word  satisfkctorilj.  It  appears  to 
be  the  object  of  the  writer,  to  express  the  idea  c^  internal  trouNet^  while 
his  bodily  soundness  was  unimpaired.  —  It  should  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  all  this  is  presented  as  haj^ning  to  him  in  vision,  or  while  the 
vision  continued ;  as  the  next  verse  clearlj  shows.  The  trouble  that  he 
had,  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  mournful  aspect  which  some  of 
the  visions  wore,  betokening  sorrow  to  his  people  and  kindred,  and  io 
part  from  being  as  yet  unable  distinctly  to  understand  the  entire  meaning 
of  the  visions.  This  last  circumstance  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  inquiries 
that  follow. 

(16)  I  diew  near  to  one  of  those  who  were  standing  by,  that  I  might  uk  of  htm 
the  certainty  respecting  all  this ;  and  he  told  me,  that  he  would  explain  to  me  the 

meaning  of  the  things. 

K«Q^g ,  Part.  (dur.  emph.  It  means  those  who  were  standing  in  ^  at* 
titude  of  ministering  servants  before  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days; 
see  in  v.  10.  —  r\im ,  of  or  fixnn  Atm,  implies  asking  him  importunately. 
—  "i^lp^^  that  the  interpretation,  etc.  If  the  verb  in  the  Future  (now  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  (stood  immediately  connected  with  the  4,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  rendering  the  ^  that,  or  io  thai;  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  a  meaning  of  "j  at  the  beginning  of  an  apodosis.  But 
it  is  equally  true,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Chaldee,  that  when  nouns  intervene 
(as  here)  between  the  "j  and  the  verb  Fut,  the  same  meaning  be- 
longs to  the  whole  clause  as  if  the  verb  stood  at  the  beginning.  Winer 
has  given  but  an  imperfect  account  of  such  an  idiom,  in  }  44. 4.  —  k^Vq, 
matters,  things,  viz.  those  which  he  had  seen  in  his  vision.  —  *^?ITr^9 
Aph.  Fut.  p.  6B,  Bem.l.  The  suff.  here  may  be  translated  as  in  the  Ace, 
make  me  know,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  Dat.  with  to  or  for 
to  mark  the  relation  in  English,  §  50.  2.  a. 

(17)  As  to  those  gwat  heasts,  which  are  femr— four  kings  sludl  arise  from  the 
earth. 

T^Nt ,  fem*  plor.  «•  i*t|M ,  (omitted  by  Winer,  p.  34),  used  here 
merely  instead  of  the  copula  verts  (which  usage  Winer  has  also  omit- 
ted, f  40«  1).  -^  ttfwrifi ,  masc.  with  fem.  form,  as  the  preceding  :pa*jM  is 
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fenu  with  the  maac  fonn,  §  36.  2.  yoi^s  kinfftf  ooDCiete  for  abstracti 
u  e.  kings  for  kiugdomt^  as  the  sequel  shows,  see  v.  23.  The  angel* 
interpreter  speaks  sommarilj  in  regard  to  these,  and  merely  places  them 
in  a  general  point  of  view.  The  fourth  kingdom,  (which  is  afterwards  re* 
snmed),  is  the  special  object  he  has  in  view,  as  to  detail ;  and  to  this  the 
tnbaeqoent  inquiries  of  Daniel  direct  his  attention.  When  it  is  said : 
9iaB  arise,  the  Babylonish  monarchy  (one  of  the  four)  cannot  be  sop* 
poaed  to  be  yet  futuref  inasmuch  as  the  vision  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  last  king's  reign,  7:1.  But — a  pctiori  nomtn  fit;  three  of  the 
kingdoms  were  yet  future,  and  so  they  are  spoken  of  en  maue^  and 
in  the  same  way. 

(16)  And  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  receive  the  kingdom,  and  they  shall 
possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  yea  forever  and  ever. 

**r^^1  as  a/co«,  those  consecrated  to  God,  the  pious.  Jehovah  says  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  they  must  be  tsn^rg  "^ii,  Ex.  19:  5,  6.  So  those  also 
must  be,  who  will  belong  to  the  fiflh  or  Messianic  kingdom.  This  king- 
dom plainly  supervenes,  after  the  end  of  the  four  monarchies.  These 
belonged  not  to  the  eainU.  The  phsraliM  exceUeaUae  here,  VS'i*^^^ ,  is 
foand  in  no  other  case  in  Chaldee ;  for  in  this  dialed^  such  a  plural  is 
rare,  {  55.  2. 

(la)  Then  I  asked  for  ecrtaintj  in  respect  to  the  fourth  beast,  which  differed  frosn 
aU  of  them,  was  very  terrible,  his  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  daws  of  brass ;  it  d^- 
voored,  crushed,  and  the  remainder  it  trode  down  with  ita  feet ; 

mas ,  Isl  pers.  sing.  Peal »-  n*«a3 ,  but  not  specially  noted  by  Wi- 
wtt.  —  K^^lb  in  the  Aoc,  or  it  may  be  made  in  the  Dat,  and  so  we 
■i^  translate :  wished  for  certainty.  —  linba  wopld  be  the  proper 
pointing  of  the  Eethibh,  which  is  masc.,  agreeing  with  ihn^s* implied; 
tiie  present  pomting ,  belongs  to  the  reading  "jtibs,  as  indicated  in  the 
asargin.  For  the  rest  of  the  verse,  see  above  in  v.  7.  One  circnmstance 
ia  here  added,  viz.  ii$  dawe  were  of  brau.  This  gives  intensity  to  the 
iflMge.  It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  Daniers  principal  solicitude  has  re- 
spect to  the  ftnaih  beast  This  he  describes  minutely,  as  he  had  first 
seen  and  described  it,  in  order  that  he  might  place  it  distinctly  before  the 
iolerpreter*s  mind. 

(20)  And  concerning  the  ten  horns  which  were  on  his  head,  and  another  one  that 
eame  np,  and  three  fell  before  it,  and  the  same  horn  had  eyes,  and  a  month  speaking 
great  things,  and  the  look  of  it  was  stontar  than  that  of  its  fellows. 

This  verse  is  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence  begun  in  v.  19,  and  be- 
fore it,  by  implication,  we  must  supply  t^^x^b  n'^nx .     For  the  ten  hom$y 
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see  T.  7.  For  the  ^'igmi  (so  Kethibh)  there,  we  have  ^bs)  here,  whidi 
the  Qeri  has  changed  into  the  fern,  ribs:),  without  anjiieoe88itj,foriiJi^ 
are  the  implied  subject ;  see  in  v.  7  on  ^^g^rjtt .  The  nextdause  runs 
literall  J  thus :  And  <u  to  thai  ham^  eyes  were  to  %L  For  this  and  the 
next  chiuse,  see  v.  8  above.  —  mtn ,  suff.  form  of  \Tn ,  like  a  Heb.  8^ 
gholate,  lit.  the  look  or  appearance  of  %U  —  an  great  literally,  but  when 
applied  to  a  look^  it  may  mean  what  is  expressed  by  our  word  sfouf,  i.  e. 
haughty,  swaggering.  But  the  clause  may  also  mean  nothing  more,  thsD 
that  the  appearance  of  the  horn  which  sprang  up,  was  greater  as  to  ma^ 
nitude  than  the  appearance  of  the  others,  —  '^^'J^i? »  fe<D.  pL  with  soC 
fem.  sing,  relating  to  the  horn  ;  for  suff.  see  p.  86  top.  How  the  Uok 
horn  could  appear  greater  than  the  others,  is  easily  explained.  While 
the  seer  was  looking  at  it,  it  became  larger  and  laiger,  until  it  eame  to 
exceed  the  rest.  We  should  not  apply  this  to  the  mere  extent  of  Ando- 
chus'  sway,  but  to  the  gradual  strengthening  of  his  own  personal  influence, 
by  overcoming  the  parties  in  favor  of  other  claimants  of  the  crown,  and 
specifilly  does  it  apply  to  his  becoming  altogether  more  formidable  to  the 
Jews,  than  any  other  of  the  Syrian  princes. 

(SI )  I  continaed  looking,  and  that  horn  mada  war  with  the  MUDta,  and  preraikd 
against  them. 

What  is  here  expressed  in  Daniel's  relation  of  his  vision  to  the  angel, 
is  omitted  in  his  statement  of  it  above ;  see  v.  8  above,  which  compares 
with  V.  20  here,  but  after  the  8th  verse,  the  matter  of  v.  21  is  omitted. 
Daniel's  agitation,  in  regard  to  what  will  be  done  by  the  little  horn,  and 
his  desire  of  an  explanation  respecting  it,  lead  him  to  be  more  minnte 
concerning  it,  in  his  relation  to  the  angel.  —  K'lSSP ,  Part.  fern. ;  in  Chald. 
*ia^  usually  means  to  tnake^  do^  practiie  ;  while  in  Hebrew  this  is  the 
less  usual  meaning —  to  eerve  being  the  common  one.  —  3*11^,  §  28.  &  2* 
•»  nb^ij ,  Part.  fem.  Both  the  participles  here  plainly  designate  coa- 
tinued  action.  —  iri>  I  have  translated  against  them^  because  the  Eng^ 
idiom  demands  this.  We  might  render  literally  thus :  J2  wot  suferier 
to  themy  or  i^  prevailed  in  respect  to  them.  The  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  employed  the  same  language  in  describing  the  contest  of  the 
beast  with  the  two  witnesses,  Bev.  11:  7  ;  with  the  saints,  Bev.  13: 7; 
and  with  the  Messiah,  Rev.  19: 19.  But  to  argue  from  this,  that  the 
Apocalyptist  has  the  same  personage  in  view  as  Daniel,  because  he  ap- 
plies Daniel's  language  to  his  own  purposes  of  description,  would  betraj 
very  little  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  N.  Test,  writers. 

(22)  Until  the  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  the  tribanal  was  i&eated  for  the  saiau  of 
the  Most  High,  and  the  appointed  time  came,  and  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdooL 

Comparing  this  with  vs.  9  seq.  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  substance 
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of  TS.  9 — 14  i0  here  presented  in  a  single  Terse.  The  reason  of  this  is 
idain.  Daniel  alreadj  understood  the  Afesnanic  part  of  the  vision.  His 
inqniries  respected  the  fourth  beast,  and  speciallj  the  little  horn.  He 
therslbre  enlarges  on  that  part  of  the  descriptiony  and  compresses  all  be- 
sides. ^*  lai  K^^ ,  see  v.  9y  abstract  for  concrete,  judgmeni  for  jud^.— 
inir^^i  >  plur.  see  v.  18.  —  ttt^nn ,  instead  of  the  normal  ^tm  in  Aphel ; 
k  18  aimplj  a  Heb.  Hiphil  form,  p.  50,  top.  In  vs.  9 — 14  above,  the 
Imdur  or  head  of  the  new  and  final  kingdom  is  made  altogether  con* 
•picQOQS ;  but  here  the  same  dominion  is  characterized,  bj  describing  the 
eharaetor  of  those  who  belong  to  it-^e^  ModnU  of  the  Most  Higk 

(23)  He  replied  thus :  As  to  the  foarth  beast,  there  shall  be  a  fonrth  kingdom  in 
the  earth,  which  shall  differ  ttom  all  the  other  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  deronr  all  the 
earth,  and  tiead  npoa  it,  aad  crosh  it 

Comp,  v.  7  above,  where  the  same  sammarj  account  of  the  fourth  dj* 
nasty  is  given.  —  Kn^d^^ ,  emph.  plur.  fern,  of  k/xo  .  —  ^SKn*] ,  §  21.  a, 
U  shaO  devour  i»  it  shall  destroy.  —  mib^nn,  Fut  Peal  of  ^^,  with 
augmented  8u£,  p.  58.  Bern.  1.  —  >^)p'^n»  Aph.  Fut.  of  pg^^,  with  suff. 
as  before.  Both  of  the  suffixes  here  are  written,  in  some  Codices,  m — ; 
which  merely  shows  how  unsettled  a  part  of  the  Chaldee  vocalization  is. 
—  IVead  upon  tt,  is3^^,  means  trampling  upon  anything  so  as  to  crush  it. 
But  here  the  crushing  is  designated  more  graphically  by  a  stronger  verb, 
P^^n ,  which  means  to  crush  into  minute  pieces.  The  whole  is  vivid 
imagery  of  the  great  ravages  made  by  the  fourth  beast.  But  as  this  was 
a  compound  beast  (8:  8),  consisting  of  four  kingdoms,  it  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  desire  to  Daniel,  to  know  which  of  these  must  be  expected  to 
perform  the  work  of  destruction.  The  sequel  tells  us  the  particulars  of 
the  matter  in  question.  —  All  the  earth  of  course  has  reference  here  to 
**  the  glory  of  all  lands,**  i.  e.  to  Palestine  $  for  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  is  not  intended  to  be  given,  but  only  of  that  part  of  it  which  had  to 
do  with  the  people  of  God.  The  devastations  committed  in  Palestine  by 
Antiochus,  are  well  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
tolerably  in  Josephus.  It  is  dear,  that  the  Jews  were  treated  with  se- 
verity and  even  reckless  cruelty,  such  as  Antiochus  scarcely  indulged 
with  respect  to  any  other  nation.  That  the  phrase  in  question  —  aUthe 
earth  —  often  designates  some  particular  country,  and  not  literally  the 
whole  world,  needs  not  any  proof  for  the  critical  reader. 

(24)  And  as  to  the  ten  horns — oat  of  that  kingdom  ten  kings  shall  arise ;  aad 
ano^er  afaall  arise  after  them,  and  he  ahaU  differ  from  those  who  preceded,  and 
three  kings  shall  he  hamhle. 

ymntAsjoiiM,  the  demonstrative  tteaaing  being  designated  by  the 
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position  of  the  pronoun  before  the  nonn,  §  43.  6.  6.  —  Tm  Hngs  shaB 
ante,  not  ten  kingdoms,  although  kom  might  designate  kingdomf  as  it 
does  in  8:  8.  But  here  the  sequel  shows  that  kin^M  must  be  meauL  -* 
Another  shall  arise  after  them,  eomp.  v.  8  aboTe«  There,  instead  of 
lH*^?nM  after  them,  we  have  I'irr r  A  among  them.  The  basis  of  the  idea  la 
the  same  in  both.  The  writer  means,  that  the  little  horn  was  from  the 
same  source  as  the  others  which  preceded  it  It  sprang  up  among  them^ 
and  came  (ifter  them  in  succession.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  a  brother  of  Seleucus  lY.  Philopator,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  —  ffe  was  different  from  those  who  preceded 
Km,  which  was  most  fully  true,  specially  as  it  respected  his  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  (which  doubtless  is  what  this  phrase  alludes  to),  as  well  as 
actually  in  point  of  personal  character. — And  three  kings  shaB  he  humble^ 
viz.  Heliodorus,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philometor,  and  Demetrius  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne ;  see  on  y.  8  above.  Here  the  angel-interpreter  mollifies 
the  stronger  verbs  that  had  been  used  by  Daniel,  in  v.  8  'i^^^hm  ,  in 
V.  20  4^Ba ;  which  shows  that  the  rooting  out  and  the  falling  have  respect  to 
the  regal  offiee^  not  to  the  life  of  the  kings,  blii^n'; ,  Hebraizing  Aph. 
with  prefix  n  retained,  p.  49.  5 ;  also  p.  50  top,  for  the  final  Hhireq. 
To  humble  means  to  disappoint  of  their  aspiring  lofly  claims  to  kingly 
authority.  Heliodorus  was  doubtless  treated  as  a  rebel ;  but  the  life  of 
the  others  was  not  molested.  Such  an  interpretation  has  good  authority 
for  its  voucher,  viz.  that  of  the  angel-interpreter  in  using  the  verb  bacrn. 
The  passage  being  understood  as  he  explains  it,  the  death  of  three  kings 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  vision. 

(25)  And  words  shall  he  atter  against  the  Most  High,  and  the  saints  of  the  Moat 
High  shall  he  rex,  and  he  shall  think  to  change  times  and  law,  and  they  shall  be 
given  into  his  hand  for  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time. 

*ixb ,  Mi,  to  the  side,  i.  e.  against,  like  the  Latin  adversus,  —  tcj^y  (so 
the  Eiethibh),  the  exalted  One,  of  course  means  the  Most  High.  — 
^"vni^b ,  Ace.  after  lAy] ,  the  last  being.  Pael  Fut,  and  meaning  consume 
away,  vex,  harass.  —  "^O*:,  think,  hope,  expect,  —  ^Jtoni,  Inf.  Aph. 
—  ^*yyo\ ,  appointed  times,  such  as  feasts,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  which  set  apart  many  of  these.  —  n'l  means  law  in  general ; 
but  here,  as  the  reference  is  nmde  to  religious  matters,  it  must  mean  the 
religious  laws  of  Moses.  In  6: 6,  the  word  is  plainly  employed  in  such  a 
sense.  —  yws  pL  because  the  dual  is  wanting  in  the  Chaldee.  The  na- 
ture of  the  case  shows  that  two  times  is  the  probable  sense  here.  The 
singular  noun  most  naturaUy  means  a  gear^  which  is  a  dejined  period 
id  time.    So  in  4: 13,  seven  times  '^  seven  years.    The  half  of  this 
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period  ia  designated  bj  the  phrase  time,  Hmes  and  dividing  of  time^ 
which  Uut  expression  means  half  year^  The  like  in  Hebrew,  in  Dan.  18  : 
7  and  in  9:  27,  we  find  half  of  a  week  or  heptads  [viz.  of  years].  See 
also  the  same  in  the  Apoc  12: 14,  oomp.  13:  5.  11:  2, 8.  12:  6.  A  com- 
parison of  all  these  passages  seems  to  settle  the  matter  condusivelj,  that 
the  prophetic  year  consists  of  360  days  -«  12  months  at  ,30  days  each. 
B  is  of  importance  to  note  this ;  for  accuracy  of  calculation  must  depend 
oo  it 


li  this  expression  of  time  poetical  merely  and  figuratiTe,  consisting  of 
ixmnd  nambers  (as  they  say),  and  comprising  just  half  of  the  mystical  num* 
*  ber  f  even,  which  is  bo  often  employed  in  a  kind  of  tropical  way  ?  Historical 
faeU  seem  to  speak  for  the  literal  interpretation,  in  the  book  before  us. 
Yet,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  number  usually  con* 
earned  with  such  reckonings,  (i.  e.  the  number  iepen)^  we  surely  need  not 
be  solicitous  about  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  a  month,  more  or  less.  The  con- 
venience of  the  reckoning,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  exactness  for  all  the 
purposes  of  prophecy,  is  veiy  obvious,  and  will  account  for  adopting  it. 

In  exhibiting  the  historical  facts,  we  will  begin  with  an  era  which  is  cer- 
tain, via.  the  time  when  Judas  Mace,  expurgated  the  temple,  and  began  the 
service  of  God  anew.  This  was  on  the  25Ui  of  Dec.  148  ann.  Sel.  i*  165  B.  Cf 
lee  1  Mace.  4: 52.  Counting  back  three  and  a  half  years,  we  come  to  June 
in  145  A.  S.  i»  168  B.  C.  Livy  has  described  the  retreat  of  Antiochns 
from  Egypt,  in  the  early  spring  (primo  vere,  Liv.  xlv.  11.)  of  that  year. 
While  on  that  retreat,  Antiochus  detached  Apollonius,  one  of  his  military 
chieftains,  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  (comp.  2  Mace.  5: 11,  which  makes  the 
time  clear),  for  he  had  heard  that  the  Jews  exulted  at  his  misfortune,  in 
being  obliged  by  the  Romans  to  retreat  from  Egypt,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  wreidL  his  vengeance  on  them.  He  did  so  effectually,  as  1  Mace 
1:  29  seq.  fully  shows ;  and  vs.  29,  20,  of  the  same  chapter,  compared  to- 
gether, show  that  the  year  was  14^  A.  S.  as  above  stated.  From  June,  when 
Jerusalem  was  probably  taken,  to  December,  is  six  months ;  and  from  De- 
cember in  168  to  December,  165,  is  three  years.  In  the  same  wsy,  as  to 
time,  does  Josepbus  reckon,  Proem,  ad  Bell.  Jud.  §  7,  But  to  avoid  per- 
plexity, it  should  be  noted  that  a  different  mpde  of  reckoning,  vis.  three  years^ 
is  sometimes  employed.  £.  g.  in  1  Mace.  4:  54,  and  2  Mace.  10:  5,  such  a 
BMthod  appears  to  be  implied  ;  and  so  in  Jos.  Ant  Jud.  XIL  7.  6.  An 
examination  of  the  context  in  these  cases  shows,  however,  that  this  period 
designates  only  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  profanation  of  the 
temple  by  heathen  sacrifices,  1  Mace.  1:^4,  and  the  consecration  of  it  by  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  1  Mace.  4: 54.  Some  six  moifths  after  capture  of  the  city,  du- 
ring which  ail  manner  of  cruelties  and  excesses  were  committed,  appear  to 
have  elapsed  before  Antiochns  began  his  swinish  offerings  in  the  temple.  The 
consecration  of  the  temple  by  Judas  introduced  regularHebrew  worship  there; 
and  the  death  of  Antiochus  happening  shortly  forward,  the  period  of  his 
oppression  wss  of  course  at  its  end.  Thus  did  events  correspond  very  exactly 
with  the  time  designated  in  our  text  We  cannot  indeed  specify  the  exact  daiy^ 
because  history  has  not  done  this ;  but  it  is  enough,  that  we  come  so  near  to 
the  time  designated,  as  to  remove  all  serious  difficulty  respecting  it 
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Other  passages  corresponding,  as  to  time,  with  the  rene  before  na,  maj 
be  found  in  Dan.  9:  S7.  12:  7,  and,  with  some  modifications,  the  periods 
marked  in  12:  11,  12,  harmonize  with  these.  The  discnsnon  respecting 
them,  however,  may  be  deferred  until  we  come  in  course  to  consider  theoL 


(26)  And  the  tribunal  shall  be  seated,  and  his  power  shall  be  taken  away,  to  abol- 
ish and  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

The  trihinaly  etc.  comp.  v.  9.  SU  dominion^  viz.  that  of  the  fbarth 
beast,  or  rather  of  that  other  king  mentioned  in  v.  24.  —  1^^^^, »  Fnt. 
Aph.  Mrith  n  retained,  from  Knsj ,  3  pL  without  any  subject,  and  so  need 
in  &pamve  sense,  §  49. 3.  b.  The  two  verbs  that  follow  are  in  In£  Aphdi 
and  I  have  so  translated  them ;  but  as  such  an  Infinitive  often  standa  in , 
a  parallel  eonstruction  with  clauses  having  definite  verba,  we  migjht  here 
translate :  it  ehaU  be  oMiehed  and  deeiroyedj  etc  "Winer  has  faUed  to 
illustrate  this  idiom ;  but  see  in  my  Roed.  Heb.  Gram.  §  129.  3.  Note  2. 
^— ,  fe<niD  "19 ,  in  perpetuum,  as  Jerome  well  translates  it ;  or,  if  one  in- 
sists on  retaining  the  shade  of  idea,  we  may  translate :  to  the  end^  i.  e. 
of  all  things,  Hbajmcd  end.  It  may  have  another  shade  of  meaning,  viz. 
utierfy^  finaify. 

(27)  And  die  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  power  of  the  kingdoms  onder  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  giv«i  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  their  kingdom 
Shall  be  an  everlssting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  them. 

Kn^a"]  hardly  means  greaineee^  L  e«  extent,  in  this  passage.  It  ia 
rather  the  equivalent  of  dwofug.  The  meaning  oi  the  whole  danse  isi 
that  the  dominion  and  power  of  all  kingdoms  shall  be  united  and  concen- 
trated in  the  new  or  Messianic  kingdom.  —  na'^n*j ,  Part  pass.  fern.  p.  51. 
—  la^b,  to  the  people^  etc  In  vs.  13, 14  above,  the  Head  of  this  new 
kingdom  is  presented  as  taking  the  dominion.  Here  the  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  en  masee  are  described  as  possessing  it.  The  N.  Test  often 
presents  Christians  as  reigning  with  Christ.  —  nn^abs ,  not  hisy  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Most  High,  but  its  (or  as  we  must  express  it  their)  referring 
to  the  people  possessing  the  dominion.  So  tA  it  (Aoc  or  Dat)  haa 
reference  to  the  people  who  possess  the  suprenuu^^,  and  so  I  have  trana* 
lated  it  M^in.  —  lij^ttn^,,  Ithpaal,  S  10.  5.  b. 

(28)  Here  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  As  for  me  Daniel,  my  thoughts  greatly  dis* 
qnieted  me,  and  my  color  was  changed  upon  me,  bnt  I  kept  the  matter  in  my  own 
mind. 

ra~n$  tmto   here,  i.  e.  at  this  point,  was  the  termination  both  of  the 

vision  and  the  explanation.  The  death  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  of  the  other 

Ungy  and  the  subsequent  new  kingdom,  was  the  end  or  completion  of  all 

that  was  disclosed.    Some  refer  rts-n^  merely  to  the  end  of  the  angel's 

disclosure  ;    with  less  probability.  —  "^rn  ^  lit  my  qdendors^  describes 
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the  Bhining  appearance  of  the  akin  m  AiD  health  and  strength. 
Fklenees  rapervened  in  this  case,  and  this  is  what  the  writer  means  to 
■■J.  —  IW^t  Fut.  Ithpaal  of  Kjib,  §  10.  5.  &.  —  4;py  ooer  me  or  %gh 
«•  mey  L  e.  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  body.  The  Uut  clause  in  the 
Terse  maj  denote  either  that  Daniel  revolved  the  whole  matter  carefully 
in  his  own  mind,  or  that  he  kept  it  to  himself,  without  oommuQicating  it 
to  others;  which,  on  the  whole,  I  deem  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Light  he  coald  not  well  expect  from  others ;  and  bj  keeping  the  thing  to 
himseH  he  would  avoid  many  importunate  if  not  impertinent  questions. 


CHAPTER  Vm.  iNTRODucTioir. 

[hi  the  third  year  of  Belshaaar's  reigo,  Daniel  saw  another  TisioBi  snbeeqnent  to 
diat  related  in  ch.  vii.  In  this  vision  he  was  transferred  to  Shnshan  on  the  river  Ulai, 
in  the  province  of  Elam,  ( the  capital  of  the  futnre  Persian  empire),  vs.  1 ,  S.  Here  he 
■aw  a  nun,  with  two  elevated  honii,  the  one*  being  higher  however  than  the  other, 
hot  more  recent  as  to  its  origin.  In  various  directions  did  the  nun  posh,  and  nothing 
eoald  stand  before  him,  vs.  3, 4.  Upon  this,  a  he-goat  made  his  appearance,  bounding 
over  the  earth  without  seeming  to  touch  it ;  and  this  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
Mi  eyes,  t.  5.  He  came  to  the  nm  with  fury,  smote  him,  brolte  his  horns,  and  trode 
him  down,  while  there  was  none  to  rescue,  vs.  S,  7.  The  he-goat  now  became  very 
great,  and  at  the  height  of  his  power,  his  great  horn  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  there 
came  up  four  other  notable  horns  in  its  room,  v.  8.  From  one  of  these  sprang  up  a 
little  horn,  which  waxed  great  toward  the  south,  and  east,  and  the  goodly  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  v.  9.  It  waxed  so  great  that  it  assailed  the  host  of  heaven  [the  sacred  offida- 
tors  in  the  temple],  and  some  of  these  it  cast  down  and  trode  upon,  v.  10.  Even  the 
prince  of  that  host  [the  Qod  of  the  temple]  was  deprived  by  him  of  his  daily  sacrifice, 
and  laws  and  ordinances  were  prostrated,  and  success  attended  the  undertakings  of 
die  tyrannical  oppressor,  v.  12.  While  contemplating  this  scene  of  desolation,  the 
prophet  hears  one  of  the  holy  angels  asking  another,  how  long  this  state  of  things  it 
to  oontanne,  v.  IS.  The  answer  is  S300  days,  at  the  dose  of  whift  the  sanctuaiy  will 
be  vindicated,  v.  14.  Daniel  makes  for  himself  still  further  inquiry  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  vision;  an  angel,  on  the  river*s  bank,  requires  Gabriel  (the  angel* 
interpreter,  to  make  the  requisite  explanation,  vs.  1 5,1 6.  This  angel  approaches  Daniel, 
who  swoons, -and  is  lifted  up  and  revived  by  his  kind  interpreter,  vs.  17, 18.  Gabriel  in- 
forms him,  that  he  shall  make  particular  disclosures  respecting  what  is  to  happen  at  the 
Um  part  of  the  season  of  affliction,  v.  19.  He  says,  that  the  ram  Sjrmbolises  Uie  kings  of 
Media  and  Penia ;  the  he-goat,  the  king  of  Qreda;  the  great  horn  is  its  first  king,  and 
the  breaking  of  it  is  the  ruin  of  his  empire ;  out  of  this  ruin  shall  arise  four  dynasties, 
with  inferior  power,  vs.SO — 22.  In  after- times  shall  arise  finom  one  of  them  a  king,  cruel, 
cnming,  a  fearftil  destroyer,  specially  of  the  holy  people,  vs.  23, 24.  By  his  craft  and  sa- 
gacity, he  will  destroy  many  without  waging  war ;  on  account  of  his  success,  he  will 
become  haughty  and  set  himself  against  the  Prince  of  princes ;  by  whom  be  shall  be 
dashed  in  pieces,  v.  25.  Daniel  is  assured,  that  the  vision  is  true,  and  he  is  directed  to 
seal  it  up,  because  it  pertains  to  a  distant  future,  v.  26.  Daniel  again  swoons,  and  is  af- 
terwards sick  for  some  days.  He  after^this  returns  to  hu  ordinary  official  business,  v.27.] 
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It  is  plaiDf  9i  first  Tiew,  that  the  Babylooifih  monarchj  ib  here  omittecL 
Twice  (ch.  ii.  vii.)  had  it  alreadj  been  described,  and  it  was  sow  near  its 
dose,  and  nothing  specially  worthy  of  particular  note,  in  respect  to  the 
Jews,  was  to  take  place  before  that  close.  To  Daniel,  therefore,  a  further 
disclosure  is  made,  in  regard  to  those  empires  which  would  be  particu* 
larly  ooneemed,  in  future,  either  with  favoring  his  countrymen  or  with 
annoying  them.  These  were  mainly  the  second  and  fourth  dynasties,  (so 
named  in  reference  to  ch.  viL)  The  third  seems  to  be  here  introdoeed 
mainly  because  it  stands  between  the  Medo-Fersian  dominion  and  thai 
of  the  fourth  beast 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  Daniel,  as  he  approaches  nearer  to 
the  events  predicted,  becomes  more  specific  in  his  statements  respecting 
them.  For  example,  in  ch.  vii.  no  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  second  or  Medo-Tersian  empire  is  overthrown ;  but  here,  in  vs.  5 — 7^ 
we  have  a  graphic  account  of  its  fall.  In  ch.  vii,  no  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  third  beast  perishes  and  the  fourth  beast  arises ;  but ' 
in  v.  8  here  we  have  one  specifically  given.  In  ch.  vii,  the  little  horn  is  mere» 
}j  said  to  arise  among  the  other  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast ;  here  it  is 
stated,  that  it  arose  out  of  one  of  the  four  dominions  of  the  last  empire.  In 
ch.  vii,  the  blasphemous,  boasting,  persecuting  character  of  the  little  horn  is 
merely  gUnced  at,  (vs.  8,  24,  25) ;  but  here  we  have  a  full  detail,  as  k 
were,  of  cruelties  and  abominations,  vs.  9 — 12,  28 — 25.  Ii^ch.  vii,  we 
have  a  designation  of  the  time,  during  which  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  shall  take  place  beyond  all  former  example  (v.  25) ; 
while  in  ch.  viii,  we  have  a  different  designation  of  time,  in  respect  to 
matters  which  are  of  wider  extent.  Finally,  the  whole  circle  of  beasts  in 
ch.  vii,  are  different  from  those  introduced  in  ch.  viii.  The  beasts  here 
are  not  chosen  so  much  with  reference  to  their  rabid  and  destructive 
nature,  as  with  reference  to  their  active  and  rapid  movements. 

If  any  reader  should  be  tempted  to  think  it  strange,  that  the  same 
subjects  should  be  repeated,  even  with  additional  specifications,  (as  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  fourth  dynasty  in  this  book,  in  chaps.  iL 
vii.  viii.  xi.,  and  above  all  with  the  description  of  the  little  horn  or  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes),  he  needs  only  to  turn  to  Isaiah,  and  ask  how  often 
the  Assyrian  invasion  is  there  depicted ;  or  to  the  prophets  in  general 
and  ask :  How  many  are  the  prophecies  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Moab,  Tyre,  Philistia,  etc  The  answer  to  these  ques> 
tjons  will  remove  any  difficulty  which  the  book  before  us  seems  to  pre- 
sent, in  regard  to  repetition. 

In  fact,  how  can  we  be  competent  to  decide,  how  often  peculiar  circum- 
stances among  the  Hebrews  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  same  subject? 
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Bat  in  the  present  cue,  the  later  predictions  are  seldom,  if  ever,  mere 
repetitions  of  the  preceding  ones.  New  ciroumstances  aie  developed  $ 
or  the  salject  is  placed  in  a  new  attitude ;  or  it  is  oonneeled  with  some 
promise  or  threatening.  In  a  word,  there  is  alwa^rs  something  in  the 
later  prediction,  to  adapt  it  to  the  time  when  it  was  nttered. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Medo-Persiari 
dynastj  wosld  commence.  Before  that  period,  the  Jews  were  to  change 
their  outward  eircnmstances  in  no  important  respect*  The  writer,  there- 
fore, DOW  begins  with  the  djrnasty  which  would  make  a  change.  And 
in  order  to  obtain  an  appropriate  place  of  vision,  he  is  transferred  in  his 
eestasj  to  the  capital  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  from  its  tower 
or  diadd  he  looks  oot  over  the  ground  of  empires  jet  future.  And  in*- 
•amudi  as,  from  the  utture  of  the  case,  the  later  vision  is  more  specific 
than  the  earlier  ones,  it  afibrds  us  very  important  aid  in  the  explanation 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  dubious  from  its  brevity  or  generality,  in  the 
preceding  orades. 

( 1 )  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  the  kingi  a  Ttiion  appeared  to  mai 
to  me  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  beginning. 

The  reader  will  note,  that  the  IMrmo  language  is  now  employed,  and 
ao  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  Grammar  to  which  refer* 
eace  is  made,  is  the  one  quoted  under  chap.  i.  v.  1. — nx'is,  Niph.  re- 
flexive, Aewed  iU^y  i.  e.  appeared.  —  "^aK  in  the  Dat  because  the  pro* 
noon  18  repeated;  see  in  Boed.  Heb.Gramm.  f  119.8.  —  tiK'isn,  n  with 
Dagh.  f.  has  the  form  of  the  article,  but  it  is  here  a  pronoun,  which  or 
that  wkiehy  §  107.  1. — t^nna»  lit*  in  the  beginmn^j  which  however  is 
equivalent  in  usage  to  our  wotd/ormerfy,  cUjirtL  The  reference  phiinly 
is  to  the  vision  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  recorded  in  chap,  vii 
This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Bertholdt's  affirmation,  that  different  per* 
sons  were  the  authors  of  chap.  viL  and  viii.  The  necessary  inference 
here  is,  that  the  same  individual  was  the  seer  in  both  cases. 

(2)  And  I  saw  in  rision,  and  it  was  so,  that  while  I  saw,  I  was  in  Shashan  the 
citadel,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam,  yea  I  saw  in  yision  when  I  was  by  the 
river  UlaL 

I  taw  in  vision  desigpiates  the  prophetic  ecstasy  in  which  he  was.  The 
place  of  the  vision  is  designated  in  two  different  ways.  First,  it  is  sai^ 
to  be  in  Shushcm  the  citadel  or  palace^  which  was  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Shushan,  and  doubtless  was  the  germ  from  which  the  city  sprang.  The 
fortified  part  of  the  city,  i.  e.  the  citadel,  would  be  of  course  the  most 
probable  place  of  the  king's  abode.  In  the  book  of  Esther,  the  word 
rn^a  denotes  both  citadel  and  ot/y  ;  in  3: 15,  it  has  both  meanings  in  the 
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same  verae.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doum,  that  this  dtj  was  tbe 
leading  capital  of  the  new  Medo-Persian  dynasty.  It  lay  on  the  river 
Choaspes,  about  some  250  miles  east  of  Bi^jlon.  —  £lam  the  provmee 
(so  the  Hebrew  mns)  ahows,  that  JBhmj  at  the  time  of  writing,  either 
did  not  mean  the  whole  of  Persia,  (as  however  it  often  does),  or  else 
that  Persia  itself  was  then  only  a  province  of  the  Median,  or  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian, empire.  No  satisfactory  evidence  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, that  Babylon,  at  this  period,  held  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
Median  territoxy.  Still,  from  the  proximity  of  £lam  to  Babylonia,  and 
from  the  fiu^  that  the  Median  kings  had  frequent  difficulties  with  the 
Babylonish  ones,  it  may,  at  that  period,  have  been  made  a  tributary  pro- 
vince of  Babylon.  Our  accounts  of  the  minor  political  changes,  in  an- 
cient times,  in  different  countries  beyond  the  Tigris,  are  so  very  imper- 
fect, that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  argumenium  a  tikniio  made 
out  from  a  lack  in  these  sources,  against  the  position  just  mentiooed. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  Daniel's  time  Persia  was  not 
independent,  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  that  if  it  was  not  under 
the  supervision  of  Babylon,  it  was  at  least  a  province  o/MediiU'^IwaB 
by  the  river  Vkd^  gives  the  epecific  locality,  for  purposes  apparent  in  the 
sequel  The  whole  clause  is  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  and  dilien 
only  in  marking  the  locality  with  more  minuteness.  Both  Pliny  (Hist 
Nat.  VI.  31),  and  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  YII.  7),  make  mention  of  the 
river  EuJaeui  at  Susa  or  Shusban ;  but  Herodotus  and  Strabo  appear 
to  call  the  same  river  Choaspes.  The  confusion  of  names  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  with  respect  to  the  East,  is  not  unfrequently 
great  and  quite  perplexing.  For  example ;  Ctesias  puts  Nineveh  on 
the  Euphratee ;  Pliny,  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris ;  the  Syriac  Version 
puts  Euphrates  for  Tigrie,  in  Dan.  10:  4 ;  and  Luctan  places  Seleucia 
on  the  BuphratM^  (Dea  Syr.  §  18).  Enough  for  our  purpose,  that  Ulai 
was  at  least  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  river  that  flows  around  Sho- 
shan  was  known.  —  But  why  sueh  a  locaHty  f  Because  the  prophet's 
present  vision  begins  with  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  Shusban  was 
to  be  its  capital.  And  why  on  the  rive^e  bank  f  Not  because  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  build  prayer-houscs  in  such  places.  Acts  16: 13 ;  nor  be- 
cause Ezekiel  had  visions  on  the  Chaboras,  1: 1,  S.  3: 15, 23  aL,  (Leng.) ; 
nor  because  of  the  solitude  of  the  place  (Maur.) ;  but  simply,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  because  the  castle  (n^^a)  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  mention  of  the  river,  however,  would  still  be  in  a  measure  superflu- 
ous, were  not  this  mention  a  preparation  for  what  is  said  in  v.  16. 

As  to  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised,  by  asserting  that  Shu- 
sban did  not  belong  to  Babylon,  in  Daniel's  time,  and  that  he  could  not 
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be  there  on  the  kmg's  buriness  (v.  27),  and  the  ^e,  it  would  be  easy  to 
reply,  that  the  firet  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the  second  presents  no 
real  difficulty.  The  Babylonian  king  might  surely  h%ve  some  business 
with  the  province  of  Elam,  although  it  did  not  belong  to  his  domain ; 
and  be  might  have  sent  Daniel  to  do  it  But  we  have  a  readier  answer, 
▼is.  that  Daniel  is  on  the  Ulai  merely  in  vman^  not  physically.  So 
Pharaoh  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Gen.  41: 1 ;  Ezekiel  (at  the  river 
Cbebar)  was  in  Jerusalem,  8:  3,  and  in  the  land  of  Israel,  40:  2.  So 
John  (while  at  Patmos)  was  taken  to  the  wilderness,  Rev.  17:  8,  comp. 
21: 10.  This  settles  all  difficuldes  at  once,  and  comparing  vs.  2:  27,  one 
can  see  no  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

(3)  And  I  lifted  np  my  eyes,  and  looked,  and  lo !  a  ram  standing  before  the  river, 
and  he  had  two  horas,  and  the  two  horns  were  high»  bat  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  one  sprang  np  last 

Ktssi,  Kal.  Imperf.  of  KiDS.  —  ^^atn,  with  art  referring  to  the  same 
word  in  v.  2. — Q'lS'^f^ ,  a  dual  which  must  come  from  1^^  instead  of  (he 
lu^  171?  • — rna^n ,  lit  the  second^  which  of  course  here  means  the  other. 
— hbb.  Part  Pres.  fem.  denoting  continued  action,  so  that,  during  the 
▼ision,  the  prophet  saw  the  last  horn  in  an  increasing  state ;  comp.  7: 20. 
In  8:  20,  the  interpreter  declares  that  the  ram  symbolizes  the  hinge  of 
the  Medee  .and  Persicms.  The  imagery,  then,  which  is  here  employed, 
corresponds  very  eicactly  with  historical  facts.  The  two  horns  are  Me- 
dia and  Persia.  The  first  of  these.  Media,  was  an  independent  kingdom 
long  before  Persia  was  anything  but  a  province.  But  ever  after  Cyme 
eame  to  the  throne,  Persia  was  the  leading  kingdom.  So  the  higher 
horn  came  up  last 

(4)  I  saw  the  ram  thmsting  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  and  none 
of  the  heasts  stood  before  it,  nor  did  any  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  did  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  and  became  haughty. 

nUQ,  iothrueiaty  to  tirike  toith  tMence,  in  vulgar  language  to  iufl^ia. 
Latin  (orieiare.  This  characterizes  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  on  foreign  countries.  —  Weetwardj  via.  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia» 
Syria,  Asia  Minor;  northwardy  Oolchis,  Iberia,  Armenia,  the  Caspian 
regions;  eouthwardj  Palestine,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Ethiopia,  etc.  Eaetiaard 
la  not  mentioned,  for  the  Persians  made  no  considerable  conquests  there 
until  Darius'  time,  and  then  not  of  a  permanent  nature.  After  the  Ptui. 
nm  the  noun  heaei  is  implied,  as  the  next  clause  shows. — r>l^  is  a 
9pa\xA€^hingdom».'^vmsr^  Mb,coiilrfsiol«taM2iip,Le.conldnotniain- 
tain  an  ereei  and  firm  position,  or  (in  other  words)  they  were  prostrated. 

20 
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•— 1i;»,  iufrom  his  hand,  i.  e.  from  his  power ;  cotutruei{4>  ad  tensuau 
— V^^Stniy  Hiph.  bat  without  any  Aco.  aAer  it,  i.  e.  Hiph.  alMdote.  Id 
such  a  case,  this  tirb  means :  behaved  haughiifyf  acted  proudfyy  see  Lara. 
1:  9.  Zeph.  2: 8.  Flushed  with  saccess,  we  know  from  all  quarters  that 
the  Persian  kings  assumed  a  haughtj  position.  So  Ooesus,  (in  Herod* 
I.  89) :  niqaai . . .  v§^cra$x  and  so  Aeschjlas  (Pers.  v.  795),  ifti^ 

(9)  And  I  was  considering,  and  lo !  a  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of 
an  the  earth,  and  he  touched  not  the  face  of  the  ground  ]  and  as  to  the  goat,  a  ooa- 
ipicuoos  horn  was  between  his  eyes. 

y^yq  *^ri*^*!'7  denotes  veiy  prominently  the  conHnued  action  of  a  reflect- 
ing  mind. — *iND]f ,  lit  the  Uaper^  i.  e.  hircut.  —  D*^:9n ,  from  Ta| ,  which, 
designates  the  genus  eapra.  The  addition  of  this  word  to  ^^,  seema 
to  indicate  that  this  latter  word  of  itself  was  not  definite  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  the  writer.  — <•  Ccane  over  or  t/^on  all  the  earthy  and  touched 
not  its  sMr/ace,  conveys  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  rapidity  and  irre- 
siatihle  force  of  Alexander's  army  in  its  marches  and  battles.  So  in  1 
Mace  1:  3 :  di^l^if  ta>g  ax^our  r^s  y^S-  The  first  expression  in  our 
text  denotes  the  extent  of  the  conquests ;  the  last,  the  rapidity  with  wbidi 
they  were  achieved.  In  7:  6,  the  panther  has  four  wings  ;  which  con* 
veys  the  like  idea.  Virgil  (VIL  806  seq.)  presents  an  expanded  but 
beautiful  image  of  Camilla,  as  skimming  over  the  fields,  and  then  over 
the  ocean  without  tinging  her  feet ;  but  it  lacks  the  energy  of  the  clause 
before  us.  —  n^tn  yy;>^  lit  comu  adspectusj  a  horn  of  visibility  or  contpi' 
cuity  (sit  venia !).  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  from  its  magnitude  it 
was  particularly  conspicuous.    Theodotion,  very  exactly :  xiQos  ^eoa^- 

top.  The  pointing  of  De  Wette,  n>im  (from  \S>),  and  the  rendering  by 
sharp^ointed  horn,  is  ingenious,  but  unnecessary,  and  indeed  less  signifi- 
eant  than  the  form  above.  The  word  horn  is  employed  as  the  emblem 
of  power.  Rev.  5:  6.  13:  1.  Zech.  1: 18, 19,  aL ;  of  kingdoms  as  Dan.  8: 
8^  3 ;  and  also  of  king$t  7:  20,  24  In  the  text  before  us,  die  one  noto- 
ih  horn  symboliaes  the  one  or  sole  dominion  of  Alexander  in  a  vei^ 
expressive  way.  «~-iBlrfiisen  Alt  eyes  evidently  is  intended  to  designate 
lis  peculiar  annoying  power,  in  thraating  at  those  who  oppoaed  it,  the 
position  rendermg  it 


.  (^)  And  bs  eame  to  the  ram  which  bad  two  homst  which  X  had  seen  standing  be- 
fore the  river,  and  ran  to  him  in  his  strong  indignation. 


^a ,  lit  master  or  possessor  of  two  Aornt ,  sea  Van  ^  ^l^*    T^ 
Koian  and  the  Oiientak  generally  give  to  Aieocander,  the  title  iw^ 
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komedf  in  order  to  indicate  his  power  and  vehemence.  —  J%  ran  to  Atm, 
indicates  the  velocitj  of  his  movements.— Jh  the  indignaHon  of  hU 
power  (lit)  means  vfiih  strong  or  ve/tement  impetiwsUf  or  ixrdor.  ina  is 
Ihe  Gen.  of  quality, 

(7)  And  I  saw  him  as  he  approached  near  the  ram,  and  he  became  enraged  at 
him,  and  he  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  in  pieces  his  two  homi ;  itnd  'there  was  no 
strength  in  the  ram  to  stand  bdbre  him,  for  he  cast  him  down  to  the  earth  and  tiods 
apoa  him,  and  there  was  none  to  affoni  deliirerance  to  the  ram  oat  of  his  hand. 

"Tn ,  Hiph.  Part  of  9^9 ,  lit  an  atpproacher^  or  (like  a  Greek  parttd* 
pie  with  its  adsignifications)  om  or  when  approacking^^-^^wyam j  Hith- 
palpel  of  ^n^ ,  is  intransitive,  and  so  it  is  followed  by  Vs  to  indicate  the 
dlrecdon  of  the  rage.  —  "^i ,  Imperf.  Apoc.  of  h^ ,  in  Hiph.,  the  Kal 
form  not  being  in  ose.  —  h2nK,with  n-;  &M;a^  f  88.  2.  a.  —  b'^stb,  b  p. 
190.  c;  it  ma  J  be  in  the  Ace.  governed  bj  the  Part  before  it,  or  we 
maj  make  it  Dat  bj  translating  as  above. 

(8)  And  the  he-goat  waxed  exceedingly  great,  and  when  he  became  powerful,  tht 
great  horn  was  broken,  and  there  sprang  np  the  appearance  of  ibur  in  its  room,  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Alexander,  at  the  very  height  of  his  power,  died  suddenly  at  Baby- 
fen,  B.  C.  323.  —  Sprang  up  the  appearance  of  four ^  i.  e.  of  four  horns,  the 
symbol  of  four  kingdoms.    But  this  construction  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
for  n^tn  may  here  mean,  as  before,  aepectabile,  i.  e.  something  prominent 
aod  visible.    If  so>  then  rn)*ip  should  be  mentally  supplied  before  it,  as 
T.  6  teaches  us.    So  Leng.,  four  large  horns.    I  still  have  doubts,  whether 
n^in  here  is  not  to  be  taken  adverbially,  as  marking  the  distinctness  of 
the  appearance  •«  vieibfyj  palpahfy  ;  at  possibly  it  may  mark  simply  the 
eippearanee  in  the  sense  of  iytparentlgf  seemingly.    But  of  this  last  mean- 
ing, I  cannot  find  parallels  elsewhere ;  yet  it  is  so  evidently  within  the 
compass  of  the  word,  that  they  are  not  much  needed.    As  to  historical 
faett,  the  Grecian  empire  was  at  first  nominally  left  to  Alexander's  son, 
hot  in  reality  never  came  to  him.    The  military  chieftains  of  the  difier- 
eat  countries  subdued  by  Alexander,  fought  continually  with  each  other ; 
and  it  was  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  before  the 
famous  division  into  four  monarchies  came  to  be  fully  made  and  estab- 
lished.    Bat  of  these  subordtnato  events,  it  is  not  to  the  writer^s  purpose 
to  take  any  particular  notice.    Chap.  11:  4  shows,  quite  plainly,  that  a 
complete  end  of  Alexander's  dominion,  as  such,  was  made  by  his  death. 
Porphyry  names  the  four  kingdoms,  in  a  generic  way,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
Asia,  Egypt    But  these  names  must  not  be  strictly  taken.    They  are 
■0  named  by  him,  merely  on  the  principle  that  apoiiori  nomenfL 
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(9)  And  from  one  of  them  sprang  np  a  little  horn,  and  it  waxed  great  abandaally 
toward  the  fouth,  and  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  goodly  land. 

Dm  ofihemy  masc,  while  homs^  ^'^^'71? » ^  ^^°^*  ^^^  ^^®  concord  here 
is  cuiserutun,  kings  being  symbolized  bj  the  horns.  The  same  of  Ks;;  the 
masc.  verby  §  143. 2.  —  i^y^Kp » lit  of  tfnaUness^  the  fem.  adj.  being  used 
as  an  abstiad  noun,  §  105.  3.  b.  This  meaning  is  made  clear  by  trr^i 
in  7: 8.  The  meaning  mare  than  grnallj  L  e.  large,  made  bj  taking  the  a 
in  a  eomparoHve  sense,  seems  to  have  no  good  foundation  here.  Indeed 
the  next  clause  refutes  this ;  for,  from  a  state  of  smallness,  the  horn 
waxed  exceedingly  great,  —  nr;  is  used  adverbially.  —  Uie  south  means 
£gypt»  into  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  four  military  incursioosy 
for  the  most  part  successfully.  —  Toward  the  Eatiy  viz.  Persia  or  £ly- 
mais,  whither  Andochus  made  a  predatory  excursion,  but  at  last  met  with 
a  repulse  there,  when  robbing  a  temple ;  and  soon  after  this  he  died ; 
oomp.  1 1:  41 — 44.  —  "^nttri ,  lit.  the  ghry^  the  ornament  «=  *taBn  yy^  in  11: 
41,  i.  e.  the  land  ofghry^  or  the  glorious  land^  an  honorary  name  of  Pales- 
tine. In  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew,  this  appellation  was  fraught  with  mean- 
ing ;  let  the  reader  compare  Ezek.  20:  6, 15.  Jer.  3: 19.  The  frequent 
incursions  of  Antiochus  into  Palestine,  are  of  course  well  known  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  ancient  history. 

(10)  And  it  magnified  itself  ^yen  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast  down  to  the 
earth  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars,  and  trampled  upon  them. 

*i9 ,  to,  urUOy  usque  ad,  stronger  than  bM .  The  elevation  is,  in  this  way, 
made  even  more  than  superlative.  But  what  is  host  of  heaven  ?  Every- 
thing depends  on  a  right  view  of  this  word,  as  to  the  exegesis  here.  I 
have  examined  all  the  cases  in  which  the  sacred  writings  employ  KU, 
both  sing,  and  pluraL  They  are  easily  reduced  to  order.  I  rank  first  the 
generic  idea,  in  the  verbal  stem,  of  going  forth  %n  a  company  or  hand. 
Hence  the  usual  meaning  of  the  noun  kss  ,  host,  army,  and  so  warfare^ 
irop.  hard  service,  trouhle.  The  great  mass  of  examples  is  of  this  nature. 
But  there  are  off-shoots  from  this  stem.  The  generic  idea  of  hand  or 
company,  simply,  may  be  found  in  Ps.  68: 12  (11).  This  is  applied  often 
to  the  multitude  of  stars,  i.  e.  host  of  heaven  ;  see  Lex.  In  a  few  cases^ 
also,  where  the  sing,  is  employed,  to  the  angels,  e.  g.  1  K.  22: 19.  2  Chron. 
18: 18.  Isa.  24: 21 ;  but  with  the  plur.,  e.  g.  Jehovah  of  hosts,  GodofhosU^ 
etc,  in  an  overwhelming  mass  of  examples ;  see  Fiirst,  Cone  Heb.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  of  these,  except/otir,  omit  the  article ;  which  shows 
that  the  word  niKnx  acquired  something  of  the  quality  of  a  proper  name. 
These  last  expressions  also,  for  the  most  part,  refer  to  the  angelic  hosts  ; 
some  of  them  may  apply  to  both  stars  and  angels,  in  a  generic  sense.  The 
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Sept  givei  A  great  Tarte^f  of  venioiu ;  bat  the  leading  odcs  are  trr^a- 
tktj  ftoXefiOQj  naQaTai^g  (a  ftae  generic  word),  dvimfu*;,  imxh^  Jlei* 
90iii^7«B.  This  but,  which  means  service  of  any  kind  that  ifl  performed 
etUnxMlimf  i.  e.  in  hands  or  compames^  tlitows  light  on  Num.  4: 23.  8: 24> 
25,  where,  beyond  a  doabt,  the  temph'^ervicey  as  performed  by  the  chosen 
hand  of  the  priests,  is  designated.  In  connection  with  the  temple^  sndi  a 
meaning  of  the  word  in  question  seems  unaToidable.  In  Dan.  8: 11  it 
stands  connected  with  ike  sanetitaiy  (iv^f^Q  yvavi) ;  and  in  v.  18,  again 
wkfa  the  sanctnary  (i:3*ip)«  I  can  therefore  assign  to  it  here  no  other  mean  - 
kg  than  that  given  in  Num.  4:  28.  8:  24,  25,  because  its  connection  is 
ibm  same.  In  ny  apprehension,  the  whole  context,  and  the  comparison  of 
thos  passage  with  others  of  like  tenor  in  ch.  vii.  xi.,  oblige  us  to  assign  this 
and  no  other  meaning.  JHast  of  heaven  cannot  mean  steurs  here,  in  a  lite* 
ml  sense ;  nor  angds  in  a  literal  sense ;  for  this  would  make  the  pas- 
sage absurd.  It  cannot  mean  armyj  host^  in  the  military  sense  ;  for  the 
hast  in  question  here  is  merely  one  connected  with  the  sanctuary;  comp. 
also  Bev.  12:  4  Nor  does  it  probably  mean  people  of  God,  saints,  corps 
d*dites  L  e.  the  Jewish  nation  (Leng.)  ;  for  in  such  a  sense  we  find  it  no* 
where  else  employed.  That  the  word  stars  should  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate distinguished  leaders,  teachers,  etc,  is  easy  and  natural  But  the  eol^ 
Isctwe  nature  of  the  idea  comprised  in  vcxil  here  forbids  such  an  applioa- 
taon  to  a  mere  individual.  There  remains,  then,  only  the  meaning  in  Num. 
4: 23  etc,  as  above  stated. 

The  application  is  easy.  Other  nations  and  kings  were  wont,  in  their 
wars,  to  respect  temples  and  their  priests ;  but  Antiochus  made  war  on 
both  at  Jerusalem.  He  first  took  away  all  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  temple  ;  then  finally  he  erected  an  altar  there  to 
his  patron-god,  and  sacrificed  swine  upon  it  Tlie  priests  he  killed,  or  drove 
into  exile.  Sojt  is  said  in  the  sequel :  And  it  [the  horn]  cast  down  to 
the  earth  some  of  the  host,  —  1^  as  before  in  a  partitive  sense,  some, 
some  of,  a  part  of,  see  Lex.  —  B^isaisn-^Q^  appears  designed  (by  pre* 
fixing  y^)  not  to  be  merely  exegetical  of  the  preceding  word,  but  by  itself 
to  des^ate  the  like  idea  more  intensively.  Some  of  the  stars,  the  constet- 
latiom  (the  art.  is  prefixed),  are  of  course  the  leaders  among  the  priest- 
lioodi  i.  e.  persons  who  from  their  infiuence  deserve  such  a  name  pre- 
eBodnentfy  or  peculiarly.  — Jndtrode  them  underfoot,  a  strong  expression, 
(none  too  strong),  to  designate  the  cruel  and  contemptuous  treatment 
that  the  priesthood  met  with  from  Antiochus. 

(II )  Erea  to  th«  Prince  of  the  host  did  he  magnify  himself,  and  from  him  did  he 
take  awaj  the  daily  flssriftea,  and  the  dwellin^plaoe  of  his  sanctoary  was  cast  down. 

TheAinee  efAe  hostig  doubtless  Oodhimsdfsaibie  seqad  dearly  shows; 
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oomp.  7:  20,  21,  25.  8:  25.  11:  28,  30—36.  —  ty«*^,  the  vowels  be* 
longing  to  the  Qeri  nyn.  Bat  I  prefer  the  Kethibh,  crnn,  and  baye 
ID  translated.  The  meaning  is  more  efficient  than  the  simple  passive. 
As  to  the  ma$c.  form  of  the  two  verbs  here,  it  is  necessary  onlj  to  remaric, 
that  the  concord  is  ad  tetiftim,  for  the  horn  designates  a  king.  —  7%4 
dwdUng  fHace  of  hu  tanchMry  means  his  »aered  dwetting  plaee^  i.  e.  the 
temple.  The  whole  temple  was  not  indeed  demolished  by  Antiochus ; 
but  the  sanctoarj  was  rifled,  and  shockingly  profaned.  In  respect  to  the 
word  'I'^wti ,  it  is  pkunlj  a  breviloquent  expression.  The  full  form  would 
require  nbi9  before  it,  which  t^tfin  would  then  qualify.  A  breviloquetU 
method  of  expression  is  prevalent  in  Daniel,  and  is  somewhat  character- 
istic :  see  8: 12, 13.  11:  31.  12: 11.  For  the  actual  doings  of  Antiochns, 
see  1  Mace  1:  22.  3:45—51. 

{ 1 2)  And  a  host  was  placed  OTsr  the  daily  sacrifice  by  wickedness,  and  it  caat  down 
faithfulness  to  the  ground,  and  it  accomplished  [its  desire],  and  was  prosperous. 

The  subject,  or  Norn,  of  the  verb  was  placed^  is  K32t ,  a  host.  For  the 
oocasionaiyem.  gender  of  this  word,  see  Isa.  40: 2.  Put  or  pkufe  is  a  vexy 
common  meaning  of  ira ,  as  also  the  kindred  signification  to  appoitU^  con- 
stUute  ;  see  Lex.  —  b9  over,  in  a  hostile  sense,  implying  that  the  dailjf 
sacrifice  was  subjected  to  oppressive  and  impious  supervision.  —  '^£3  % 
wickedness  or  rebellion^  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  ^^hythe  wicked  one,  or 
bjf  the  rebel  Hence,  in  the  N.  Test,  2  Thess.  2:  3,  dnoataaia  (an  ex- 
act version  of  a'^),  also  o  ap^qvmog  t^g  dfjiaQtiag ;  and  in  v.  8  (ib.),  o 
ivofiog ;  expressions  having  their  basis,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the  verse  be- 
fore us,  and  applied  by  Paul  to  some  personage  of  a  character  similar  to 
ihat  of  Antiochus.  No  defence  of  this  exegesis  is  needed,  in  regard  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests ;  for  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  a  usage  of 
this  kind  in  the  Bible,  e.  g.  God  is  love.  The  article  is  indeed  omitted  in 
9^a;  but  this  circumstance  is  of  little  or  no  force,  as  it  regards  an  ab- 
stract  noun.  The  instances  of  the  omission  of  the  article  in  abstract  nouns, 
are  nearly  three  to  one  of  its  insertion,  according  to  the  result  which  I 
have  before  me,  of  a  somewhat  extensive  register  of  examples  of  each  kind. 
There  is  more  of  the  arbitrary  or  ad  UhUum  scriptoris  here,  than  in  almost 
any  other  usage  of  the  Heb.  language.  Nothing /or  or  against  the  mean- 
ing above  given  to  9i^ ,  can  be  made  out  then  from  this  source.  But 
when  the  article  is  omitted  (as  in  fact  it  is)  before  Kaxn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  we  may  well  deem  it  probable  and  even  certain,  that  in  this 
case  the  writer  does  not  niean  to  use  KSX  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  vs.  10, 11 ;  for  if  he  did,  we  might  then  well  expect  Kaitn ,  i.  e. 
the  host  already  namedy  for  so  he  writes  the  wordrepeated  in  v.  10.  Tlie 
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nmple  meaning  BeeniB  to  be,  thai  Antiochas  would  not  ovij  maltreat  the 
lawful  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  rob  God  of  the  ikvUjf  offering^  but  alio 
that  he  woald  pot  a  priestl j  corps,  i.  e.  a  k^s  of  his  own  in  the  temple,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  band  or  hoiC  who  should  offer  a  T«m  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  wtekednessy  i.  e.  of  an  impious  person.  The  similar  use  of 
M!^ ,  in  TS.  10, 11,  and  12,  in  such  a  construction,  is  veiy  obvious.  Hence 
too  the  seqoeL  This  new  hotty  appointed  bj  the  blasphemous  king  to 
offer  swine's  flesh  on  the  altar  of  the  temple,  would  cast  down  to  the  earA 
/aithjuinsiif  L  e«  (abstract  for  concrete)  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  or  (as 
it  may  mean)  true  nUgion,  It  is  plain  that  noM  and  ran  stand  in  con- 
trast The  heathen  servitors  of  the  temple,  while  performing  their  own 
*vw ,  would  of  course  iotemipt  and  cause  to  cease  the  daily  offerings  re- 
quired by  Irtis  f?0tfjrio»,  raM .-— rini;p9  is  breviloquence.  Tlienountobe 
supplied,  and  which  sometimes  is  expressed,  is  rnt;  or  lisn .  •—  nirtbxrn , 
and  it  was  prosperous  or  suceessJuL  There  is  no  need  of  another  sub- 
ject O*;];)  for  the  three /em.  verbs;  forfeO]^  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
is  treated  as  being  feuL,  and  it  comports  well  with  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  to  continue  the  same  subject  through  the  verse.  It  is  in  substance 
the  same,  however,  if  any  one  prefers  yy;}  for  the  Nom.  to  these  verbs, 
fer  this  designates  Antiochus. 

(13)  And  I  beard  a  holy  one  speaking ;  and  one  holy  one  said  to  a  certain  one 
who  was  speaking :  Until  when  is  the  Tision  —  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  wicked  one 
to  be  destroyed,  the  giving  np  of  both  sanctuary  and  host  to  be  trampled  opon  1 

The  prophet  represents  the  sight  of  what  is  done  at  Jerusalem,  as 
making  its  guardian  angel  strongly  desirous  of  knowing  when  such  abomi- 
nations shall  cease.  Some*angel,  (in  the  train  of  the  angel-interpreter, 
as  it  would  seem),  puts  the  question  to  him.  —  ^^^^^ ,  a  for  q  ,  §  10. 2. 
Note  2.  a.  —  "^ynaVn  designates  individuality,  but  it  is  that  of  a  person 
whose  name  is  not  known;  like  our  English  phrase,  a  certain  per" 
son.  The  apparent  article  before  the  Part,  is  here  a  rel.  pronoun,  as 
oftentimes  elsewhere.  •—  'm-'iy,  lit  until  wken^  i.  e.  unto  what  time, 
how  long?  -~  1*^^*?^ '  ^  visionj  viz.  that  seen  by  the  prophet,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense.  The  inquiry  is,  to  what  limits  of  time  this  vision  extends.  — 
TqsPin  and  9nn  refer  to  the  same  words  in  v.  12,  and  are  here  co- 
ordinate with  litm  and  epexegetical  of  it,  being  desigued  to  render 
prominent  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  vision.  —  The  meaning  of 
mxb  has  been  much  controverted.  Gesenius  has  given  it  an  active  sense, 
viz.  wastsTf  destroyer.  I  mu«t  doubt  the  propriety  of  this.  In  all  other 
eases  besides  some  three  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  clearly  of  a  passive 
tenor;  and  the  stem  is  intrans.,  and  therefore  kindred  to  a  passive  verb 
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iA  its  meaning.  In  11: 81  the  like  usage  oeoori  as  here,  vis.  of  a  noon 
with  the  fKtielQy  and  the  Part,  or  fNutiGipial  adjective  withoat  it,  name* 
Ij  trettv  y^wn .  This  is  no  strange  phenomenon  $  see  HelK  Crank 
S  109.  2.  b.  The  farm  bBtdo  in  9:  27  and  11:  81, 1  take  to  he  aeUpe; 
hat  mib  means  detokmduif  vatiandus^  like  ibi)  in  Ps.  22: 82,  and  ra 
(Part)  in  Gen.  20:8.  The  sentiment  then,  expressed  here  and  in  9:27* 
12: 11,  by  B&v>,  is  one  of  condemnatioo,  eqoivalent  to  whiek  cnghl  to  h$ 
loidwatU  or  duirojftd^  or  wkieh  detervei  sxetsMti  or  itettbtfum,  fnaiandus. 
The  articU  would  hanHj  he  appropriate  to  the  communicalion  of  tins 
Meaning,  and  so  it  is  omitted.  If  one  chooses,  he  may  supply  *ii^^  b^ 
tan  mi),  (Swald's  Gram.  p.  688, 1st  edit),  which  it  is  common  erery* 
where  and  often  to  omit  In  such  a  case,  the  article  would  be  manifestlj 
Otttof  place,  as  the  Part  would  he  a  predicate.  Bui  without  resorting  la 
this  construction,  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  other  eases  where  the  Pait. 
is  associated  with  a  definite  noun,  and  jet  )ias  not  the  article;  e.  g.  in 
Deut  28:  81,  82,  are  fire  cases  of  participles  a$HtrthnnUj  jokied  with 
definite  nouns  (made  definite  by  having  su£  pronouns),  and  used  in  a/k* 
larf  sense  like  Dcfb ,  tfoitamdus.  That  pauivB  participles  have  very 
jaonly  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  partidpials  in  -^to,  (like  ai^ia , 
du$)^  is  a  well  established  and  familiar  principle,  f  181. 1.  But  the 
tive  partidples  of  trUranntive  verbs  may  have  the  same  meaning,  inas- 
much as  these  verbs  rarely  have  but  one  participial  form,  and  the  nature 
of  the  signification  does  not  permit  that  to  be  active  transitive. 

The  last  clause  of  the  verse,,  w  nn ,  is  plainly  in  the  same  predicar 
ment  as  the  preceding  clause,  viz.  the  daily  tacnfiee,  the  wideed  one  to  he 
deitroyedj  i.  e.  it  is  coordinate  with  this  dause,  and  also  epexegetical  of 
I'lmn.  In  other  words,  both  of  these  clauses  present  in  particular  the 
prominent  subject-matter  of  the  vision,  or  the  objects  of  special  interest 
which  it  discloses.  The  first  of  the  two  clauses  brings  to  view  the  n^ain 
and  the  Ttja  of  v.  12  ;  the  second,  the  M3^  and  m|^»  of  vs.  10,11. — 
m  is  the  well  known  Inf.  of  ira ,  and  is  here  an  £if,  nominaecenif  retaining 
the  Aoc.  after  it ;  for  I  take  the  sequel  to  be  the  double  Ace.  aftw  a  verb 
which  implies  the  making  of  ooe  kingdom  into  another,  §  186. 2.  e.  g.  So 
far  as  nQ  is  considered  a  nouHy  it  (with  its  associates)  is  the  subject  of  % 
sentence,  which  would  run  literally  thus: '  How  long  wiU  be  the  giving  up 
sanctuary  and  host  as  a  tramplingT  For  the  double  Ace.  here,  see 
Bwald's  Gram.  Ist  edit  p.  587. 1.  8.  a.  Only  one  difficulty  remains ; 
which  is,  that  neither  t'ip  nor  k^X  has  the  article ;  whkh  we  should 
naturally  expect  in  a  case  like  this,  via.  one  of  repeated  mention.  Un- 
doubtedly they  might  have  it;  but  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  added,  cao 
hardly  be  made  out  with  much  probakiliiy.    Qrxather,  as  the  ease  wdieo 
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Wfoire  cknelj  examined  appears,  the  article  may  well  be  omitted.  As  to 
vHpy  it  shoald  be  observed  that  the  abiiract  word  is  here  employed,  which 
more  commonly  amit$  the  article,  while  in  v.  11  we  have  it'n^Ta  yyx  • 
That  c3*]'p  is  used  in  preference  to  the  phrase  in  y.  1 1  /  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  design,  rather  than  of  accident ;  for  c^|d».  "jiSTa  plainly  designates  the 
iempM>mUing  or  material  temple,  while  x^p  designates  aU  thai  is  hofy  or 
§aeredf  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  not  excluding  bat  including  the 
temple  and  its  appurtenances,  with  all  that  is  purified  and  consecrated  to 
God;  it  is  therefore  abstract  and  generic.  This  enlarged  sense  is  of  course 
intensive  and  more  significant.  As  to  K^x ,  had  the  writer  employed  the 
article  here,  it  would  of  course  have  made  the  word  an  echo  of  the  Kas 
nearest  to  it,  i.  e.  of  Kax  in  v.  12.  But  Ms  temple-hoii  was  the  one 
wluch  was  placed  there  by  9^ ,  i.  e.  Antiochus.  The  writer  therefore 
omits  the  article,  and  throws  the  reader  back,  by  means  of  the  preceding 
context  (iz3np),  upon  vs.  10, 11,  viz.  iSi  KSxrnTa  ns*>K  bmi,  as  making 
clear  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  KSX  here.  As  to  the  first  word 
then  (ti^),  the  article  would  narrow  its  designed  meaning ;  and  as  to  the 
second  (Kax),  it  would  be  likely  to  mislead  the  reader.  This  may  ao 
count  for  the  seeming  violation  here  of  ordinary  usage,  in  respect  to  the 
article.  But  beyond  all  this,  as  Ewald,  Gesenius,  and  othen  have  re- 
marked, the  later  Hebrew  is  more  various  and  inconstant  with  respect  to 
the  article,  than  the  earlier.  In  Heb.  poetry,  also,  the  "omission  of  the 
article  in  cases  where  prose  emplo3rs  it,  has  long  been  remarked  by  critics. 
And  although  the  book  before  us  doeajiot  exhibit  rhythm,  nor  the  usual 
Hebrew  poetic  paraUelisms,  it  is  still  instinct  with  poetic  thought  and  dio> 
tion.-— <S%ai/  be  made  a  wra ,  i.  e.  lit.  an  obfeet  an  which  one  trectds  or 
ircanpUs  ;  expressive  of  contemptuous  and  abusive  treatment  Sentiment: 
*How  long  will  be  the  trampling  of  Antiochus  upon  all  the  objects  which 
are  sacred,  and  upon  those  who  perform  the  holy  oflSces  of  the  temple  P 

( 14)  And  he  said  to  me :  Until  two  thousand  and  three  bandied  eTening-momings, 
and  then  shall  that  which  is  holy  be  rindicated. 

Interpreters  are  divided  about  the  meaning  'niMia'iy.  Some  maii^ 
tain  that  it  designates  merely  the  tacrtfice  respectively  o/'tfventn^  andmom-' 
in^  (evening  is  put  first,  because  the  Hebrew  day  began  with  evenings 
Gen.  L).  This  would  make  only  1150  days  of  time,  there  being  two  sacri- 
fices each  day.  But  this  construction  seems  inadmissible.  *i|j3i  yyf  have 
no  copula  or  conjunction  between  them ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
a  popular  mode  of  compound  expression,  like  to  that  of  the  Greek  n^(^^ 
lUQOP  (2  Cor.  11:  25),  in  order  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  dmf>  Com- 
pare Gen.  i.,  where  the  evening  and  morning  constitute  respectively  c&y 
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Ab  jirtiyda^ikeHe<mdj9^i  for  it  seems  plain  thai  the  phnaeolagj  be- 
iife  us  is  deriyed  from  this  sonroe.  In  other  words^  ^a  a*i9 ,  as  hers 
emptojedy  may  be  admitted  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  morning  and  ev- 
ening saerificeSy  and  thus  the  phrase  virtuallj  becomes  a  kind  of  snbsti- 
feate  for  l^nan,  which  is  generic  and  includes  both  the  morning  and 
evening  sacriiice.  To  the  question  then  :  How  long  shaS  the  no^  &a 
iaken  awag  f  (see  in  v.  11),  the  answer  is  in  effect :  During  2S00rep»» 
titions  of  the  ^*na^ ,  L  e.  2800  evemnff^fnoming  offmmgM.  The  time  thus 
designated  iS|  as  usual,  in  the  sing,  number ;  while  the  larger  numenJfl 
are  in  the  pluraL  •— *  And  then  shall  thai  which  is  hohf  he  vindicatedj  p?S9^ 
MELhoMJUMtics  doMj  i.  e.  the  rights  of  the  sanctuary  shall  be  efiedualiy 
restored,  its  claims  shall  be  vindicated*  This  was  done  when  Judas  Mao* 
eabaeus,  aCter  the  three  and  a  half  years  in  which  all  temple-rites  had 
been  suspended,  and  heathen  sacrifices  had  been  offered  there,  made  m 
Ihoiongh  ezpuigatiott  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  temple,  and  r»- 
atored  its  entire  services.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  Dec.  165  B.  C^  juaft 
ihree  years  from  the  time  when  swine's  flesh  was  first  offered  there  by  An* 
liochufl.  We  have  then  the  terminus  adquemctihe  2800daj8 ;  and  itis 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  the  tsnmmus  a  ^[uo*  These  days,  at  80  ut 
«  month  (which  is  clearly  the  prophetic  mode  of  reckoniug),  i9ake  6  years^ 
4  months,  and  twenty  days.  Dec  25  of  171  makes  six  years,  and  the  four 
months  and  twenty  days  will  bring  the  time  to  the  latter  half  of  July  m 
Ibe  same  3rear,  L  e.  171  B.  C.  During  this  year,  Mendausy  the  h%^ 
priest  appointed  by  Antiochus  onjthe  ground  of  a  proffered  bribe,  rifled 
4he  temple  of  many  of  its  treasures  in  order  to  pay  that  bribe,  and  in  thin 
transaction  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Lysimachus.  The  regular  and 
lawful  high-priest,  Onias  lU,  who  had  been  removed,  severely  reproved 
Ihis  sacrikge  committed  by  his  brethren ;  and  afterward,  through  fear  oC 
Ifaem,  fled  for  refuge  to  Daphne,  an  asylum  near  Antioch  in  Syrift. 
Thence  he  was  allured  by  the  false  promises  of  Menelaus,  and  perfidi- 
ously murdered  by  the  king^s  lieutenant,  Andronicus.  See  the  whole 
story  in  2  Mace  4:  27  seq.  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  incensed  by  the  vio- 
lent death  of  their  lawful  hig^^priest,  and  by  the  sacrilegioos  robberies  of 
Ifaielans  and  Lysimachus,  became  tumultuous,  and  a  severe  contest  took 
place  between  them  and  the  adherents  of  those  who  oonmntted  the  rob-* 
bery,  in  which  the  patriotic  Jews  at  last  gained  the  victory,  and  Lysima 
dun  was  slain  at  the  treasury.  This  was  the  first  contest  that  took  plaoe^ 
between  the  friends  of  Antiochus  and  the  adherents  to  the  Hebrew  laws 
Sfod  usages.  The  whole  of  it  was  occasioned  by  the  baseness  of  Antiochnsy 
in  accepting  bribes  for  bestowing  the  office  of  high  priest  on  those  who 
had  no  just  claim  to  it    The  payment  of  the  bribes  occasioned  the  rob- 
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bing  of  the  temple  and  the  aadilege  oommitted  there;  and  this  was  the 
Mmmenoement  of  that  long  series  of  oppreflsion,  peieeeatioBy  and  blood- 
abedy  which  took  place  in  the  sequel  under  Antiochns. 

We  haye»  indeed,  no  data  in  ancient  history  by  which  the  very  dayv 
or  even  months  conneoled  with  the  transactions  abore  related  can  be  ex* 
•etly  ascertained.  Bat  the  yaor  is  certain ;  and  as  the  time  seems  to  bo 
AJUmU  in  oar  text,  the  fieur  presompdon  is,  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
populace,  and  the  battle  that  followed,  oonstitotes  the  terminw  a  qua  of 
the  2300  days.  See  Fioelich,  Annaks  Beg.  Syr.  p.  46;  and  also  Ush* 
ar's  ChronoL  The  fint  of  these  two  sotid  and  excellent  writersy  haa 
taken  the  most  pains  to  enucleate  the  Syrian  history,  and  is  the  most  to 
be  relied  upon.  Both  depend  mainly  on  2  Maec  4: 89-«-4S  as  their 
source ;  where  the  time  is  not  specifically  noted.  But  Froelich  seems 
most  thoroughly  and  accurately  to  have  developed  the  course  of  events. 

Aa  to  the  difference  between  the  time  here,  viz.  2300  days,  and  the 
three  and  a  half  years  in  7: 25,  if  the  reader  nairowly  inspects  the  latter, 
he  will  percdve,  that  the  time  there  specified  has  relation  to  the  period 
daring  which  Antiochis  entirely  prohibited  the  Jewish  religion  in  evety 
shape.  This  period,  as  is  well  known,  corresponds  with  historical  facts. 
In  the  passage  before  us,  a  more  extensive  series  of  events  is  comprised, 
as  TS.  10—12  indicate.  They  begin  with  assaults  on  the  priesthood, 
(which  we  have  seen  to  be  matter  of  fact,  as  stated  above),  and  end  with 
the  desecration  and  prostration  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy.  It  is  un« 
necessary  to  show  that  each  of  the  things  described  belongs  to  each  and 
every  part  of  the  2300  days.  Enough  that  the  events  are  succusitfe^ 
and  spread  over  the  time  specified  in  our  text  The  ircmipUng  down  or 
degradation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  sanctuary  commenced  the  whole 
series  of  oppression  and  persecution ;  and  this  with  most  aggravated  acts 
of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy,  was  also  the  consummation  of  the  tyrant^ 
outrages. 

(16)  ABditoanetopsaittfaslwfailelwss  beboliUng, IDniiel, the  visioB, tluit  I 
•ought  for  the  meaaing;  and  lol  there  wm  one  standing  before  me  like  the  appear* 
anoeofaman. 

Above  (v.  18)  an  anj^  asks  a  question  of  another.  Here  by  subjoin- 
ing Jlkmielf  the  oontrast  is  made  more  str&ing  between  the  present  and 
the  former  inquirer.  -^  "^niK^a ,  In£  of  riK^  with  soff.  prononn.  --  IJkm^ 
id  is  Tirtually  the  repetition  of  that  pronoun,  in  another  form  which 
makes  the  expression  more  intensive.  —  Immghi  the  meaning  or  a  mean' 
img  as  the  Heb.  runs.  The  fw  here  appended  to  the  rerb,  denotes  an 
or  inclination  to  seek,  f  126. 1.  a  Our  idiom  would  empby  the 
ing  in  sooh  a  relation  as  that  in  which  the  noon  ra*a  stands.— 
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^wAt  hefom  nw,  L  e.  within  his  view;  for  that  the  angel  was  as  yet  at 
some  distance  from  Daniel  appears  from  y.  17.  This  angel  is  the 
*na'ian  "^mVa  of  v.  Id,  and  the  Gcbnd  of  y.  16.  —  lAke  the  appeanmoe 
i^a  man  is  designedly  so  expressed,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  angel 
assumed  a  human  form  only  for  the  time  being,  or  in  appearance  only,  and 
not  in  reality.  This  is  common  throughout  the  Bible,  when  angels  make 
their  appearance;  e.  g.  Gen.  18:  2, 16.  Josh.  5: 13.  Judg.  18: 10,  ll. 
Luke  24:  4,  etc.  —  "nai ,  used  rarely  out  of  the  poetic  and  prophetic  books, 
but  Tery  common  in  Aramaean.  The  stem  of  this  word  denotes  being 
eiranff 9  powerful;  and  probably  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  idea  of  a 
ftrong  and  powerful  man,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word| 
is  intended  to  be  retained. 

(16)  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  between  the  TTlai,  and  he  cried  alond  and  said : 
Gabriel,  explain  to  this  person  the  rision. 

The  voice  of  a  man  here  means  a  yoioe  like  that  of  a  man,  L  e.  the  angel 
spake  mar0  humano.  Who  this  angel  was,  is  not  said ;  and  the  coigeo- 
tures  that  be  was  the  Messiah  (Theod.),  or  Michael  (the  Babbins),  are 
useless  and  inapposite.  Beiween  the  Ukd  can  mean,  as  the  word  ^a 
naturally  indicates,  only  between  the  two  tides  or  banks  of  the  Ulai,  — - 
K'JP?^  denotes  the  loudness  or  distinctness  with  which  the  words  were 
spoken.  —  Hfrb ,  §  34.  Note  1.  —  tivc\ar\  is  the  equivalent  of  yim .  Len- 
gerke  says,  that  the  name  Gabrid,  or  rather  the  idea  of  seven  preeenee- 
angeUj  is  borrowed  from  Farsism.  But  ^  the  angel  of  his  presence"  is 
no  late  idea  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  Pent  often  discloses  it  Out  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  not  usual  in  the  O.  Test  to  give  proper  names 
to  angels.  But  Gahrid  occurs  also  in  Dan.  9:  21,  and  in  Luke  1:  19, 
26 ;  and  so  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  9: 1.  20: 1.  The  angel  must  have 
been  high  in  station,  in  order  that  he  should  give  commands^  as  here,  to 
GrabrieL 

(17)  And  he  came  near  to  where  I  stood,  and  when  he  came  I  was  terrified,  and  I 
fell  npon  my  face  \  and  he  said  to  me :  Son  of  man,  mark  well  that  the  Tisioii  is  for 
the  time  of  the  end. 

Almost  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures,  the  vision  of  God  or  of  angels 
is  represented  as  producing  agitation,  consternation,  or  even  swooning ; 
Gen.  15: 12,  comp.  Job  4: 13  seq.  Gen.  16:  13.  32:  30.  Deut  18: 16. 
Judg.  6:  22.  18:  22.  Isa.  6:  5.  Luke  1:  12,  29.  2:  9.  Acts  9:  3,  8,  etc.— 
"vnysa ,  Niph.  of  n^a ,  the  n  with  Dagh.  forte  comprising  n  of  the  stem 
and  n  of  the  formative  suffix,  §  20. 1.  a.  —  The  time  of  the  end  presents 
more  difficulty  than  one  might  at  first  suspect  JEnd  of  what  ?  Of  An* 
tiochus  ?    Or  of  a  troublous  state  of  things  ?   Or  end  of  the  woild  ?   Not 
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merely  of  Antiochns;  for  his  importance,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  arises  principally  from  his  power  to  annoy  the  people  of  God. 
Not  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  in  chap.  viii.  no  Messianic  period  is  deveU 
oped  at  the  close  of  its  predictions,  and  yet  the  Messianic  reign  is  itself 
the  end  or  last  time  of  the  world.  V.  19  gives  us  perhaps  some  light; 
t39jn  rrnnKa,  in  the  latter  time  of  the  indignation,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  time 
of  afflictions  permitted  to  be  brought  upon  Israel,  because  of  the  divine 
Indignation  against  their  sins.  The  vision  itself  in  fact  reaches  only  to 
ike  end  of  those  special  afflictions,  that  are  to  come  on  the  people  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Messianic  period,  and  which  are  made  the  subject  of 
prophecy  because  of  their  importance.  The  warning  to  nuirk  well  or 
eoneider  the  vision,  because  it  discloses  these  afflictions,  connects  itself 
of  course  with  a  supposed  importance  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
final  special  troubles  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
Babbins  call  those  troubles  ir«sin  "^bsn . 


- 1  - 


( 18)  And  while  he  was  speaking  with  me,  I  wr9  in  a  deep  sleep  upon  nj  &ce,  <m 
the  eaith,  and  he  touched  me,  and  made  me  to  stand  np  in  my  place. 

*«nr'Tn3  I  have  expressed  by  circumlocution,  for  we  cannot  imitate  the 
Kiph.  Conj.  here.  D*t^  means  to  snore,  and  then  to  be  in  a  deep  deep  or 
ttupor,  Daniel,  however,  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  literally 
asleep  in  the  common  way,  but  that  he  was  in  so  deep  a  swoon  as  to  lose 
all  sensation  and  perception  of  outward  objects,  and  to  be  stretched  out 
helpless  upon  the  ground.  But  the  power  of  the  angel's  touch  revived 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  up. 

( 19 )  And  he  said :  Behold !  I  will  make  thee  to  know  what  shall  take  place  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  indignation;  for  at  an  appointed  time  is  the  end. 

•'ajn ,  Dagh.  f  omitted  in  the  first  3 ,  §  20.  3.  Remarks.  —  ^l^'^iia  t  Part^ 
Hiph.  of  9*1^ ,  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  used  like  the  Latin  Fut.  in  — 
ru9.  —  The  latter  period  of  the  indignation  implies,  that  the  whole  period 
is  to  continue  for  sometime,  for  T^'^yrs^  denotes  only  the  latter  part  of  it 
The  meaning  of  Drt  here  must  be  made  out  from  the  context  Vs.  10 
— 14  show  that  Grod  will  give  up  his  people,  city,  and  even  sanctuary^ 
for  a  time,  to  a  wicked  oppressor  and  invader  —  designated  by  !Prtt  in  v. 
12.  The  coming  or  happening  of  special  evil  is  everywhere,  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  spoken  of  as  the  effect  of  divine  displeasure,  and  not 
nnnatarally,  therefore,  is  oflen  named  the  wrath  of  Crody  in  the  0>  Test 
and  in  the  New ;  e.  g.  Isa.  10:  5,  25.  26:  20.  80:  27.  Matt  3:  7.  Bom. 
1: 18.  2:  5.  Eph.  2:  3.  5:  6.  CoL  3:  6.  Rev.  11:  18.  From  this  ^miliar 
idiom  it  comes,  that  the  writer  has  put  the  ariicb  be&re  Q9t»  i.  e.  be 
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takes  Jt  for  granted,  that  the  reader  will  refer  Me  or  thai  mdignoHm  to 
the  same  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  context.  It  plainty 
tneans  here  the  seattm  of  tndigncUicn  on  the  part  of  God,  who  gives  up 
his  people  to  punishment,  because  thej  have  sinned  against  him.  Above, 
in  V.  14,  a  ««<  time  (»•  *ir*ir)  is  named,  (viz.  2800  days),  when  deliTcr- 
ance  from  the  scourge  will  be  granted.  That  which  is  to  take  place 
near  the  close  of  the  indignation-period,  (ri*^*^r(M:|),  is  the  most  prominent 
thing  in  the  prophetic  vision,  and  that  which  Daniel  and  the  JeiriBh 
people  were  most  interested  to  know.  That  y^  is  the  subject  of  the 
danse,  and  that  the  verb  of  existence  is  implied  after  it,  seems  to  bs 
dear,  because,  if  we  translate  the  clause  thus,  for  an  cqppointed  time  ef 
an  end,  and  ask  the  question :  What  is  for  an  appointed  time  ?  the  con- 
text gives  us  no  answer.  I  take  )^  to  be  equivalent  to  oar  phrase /no^ 
inuey  and  usually  involving  the  idea  of  such  an  issue  in  the  way  of  ju^ 
ment  or  punishment.  In  like  manner  is  it  employed  in  Dan.  9:  2%^ 
where  it  appears  to  be  twice  applied  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes.  The  like  also  in  8: 17,  i.  e.  in  our  immediate  context  That 
the  angel  calls  the  special  attention  of  Daniel  to  this  topic,  (both  in  vs. 
17  and  19),  and  mentions  only  this,  shows,  beyond  any  good  reason  for 
doubt,  that  the  times  and  punishment  of  Antiochus  —  the  man  of  sin 
:pcn ,  the  ntns  —  constitute  the  burden  of  the  vision  just  related.  Tbst 
Other  matters  respecting  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty,  that  of  Alexander, 
«nd  of  his  successors,  are  touched  upon,  seems  to  be  mainly  because  thej 
•land  historically  connected  with  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus. 

(20)  The  ram  which  thoa  sawest  haviog  two  horns,  is  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia. 

D^nfpn  in  pause,  see  for  the  form  v.  3.  above.  —  1$  the^kings,  etc,  the 
verb  iSf  as  usual,  being  implied.  I  have  employed  the  verb  singidar,  be- 
cause h^jt^  is  its  more  immediate  subject.  Here  also,  as  in  cases  almost 
without  number,  the  verb  u  plainly  conveys  the  same  sense  as  repre' 
ients,  symholizes,  means,  etc.  —  7%c  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  i.  e.  ihs 
continued  dynasty  of  Medo-Persian  kings ;  and  this  of  course  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  for  kings  are  the  representatives  of 
empire,  or  efficient  agents  in  establishing  and  preserving  it. 

(21 )  And  the  he*goai  is  a  king  ef  Oreece;  and  aa  to  the  laige  horn  batveen  it 
esf%A  —  this  is  the  first  king*. 

K^n  maac,  because  I'll? ,  although  regularly  fem.,  designates  in  tMi 
place  a  king.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  here  is  only  tme  horn,  wbick 
represents  Alexander  as  sole  king  of  the  empire  herein  question.  When 
this  is  brdken,  another  empire  of  a  diiferent  kind  arises  out  of  its  roioi; 
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ip.  1 1: 4,  where  this  view  of  the  matter  ia  fully  expressed.    First  king 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  were  other  kings  of  the  same  stamp 
or  condition  after  him,  any  more  than^r«^  bom  necessarily  implies  that 
there  are  other  children  of  the  same  parents.    In  Mace.  1: 1  it  is  said  of 
Alexander:  'E^aailevas   nqitBQog  im  r^r  ^ElXalia. 

(SS)  And  as  to  the  [horn]  thftt  was  broken,  and  there  stood  up  foar  in  the  rooin 
thereof —  four  kin^doiui  from  the  nation  shall  arise,  but  not  with  his  power. 

rna^i^,  fem.  Part.  Niph.  agreeing  with  yyx>  implied,  and  so  of  the 
same  namher  and  gender.  — •  On  the  other  hand,  njnlart^  is  8  plur.  fem. 
Imperf.,and  agrees  with  o^)*^!^  implied. — In  the  room  ofity  i.  e.  in  the  room 
of  the  great  horn,  which  has  now  become  broken.  —  ni^ab^,  plur.  of 
rnaib'a,  see  §  86.  2.  —  "^iip ,  without  the  article,  lit. /rom  a  nation.  Had 
the  article  been  employed  in  Hebrew,  it  must  refer  either  to  a  previous 
mention  of  *^ift,  (which  does  not  exist  here),  or  else  to  the  Gentiles  (rce 
i^rti)  collectively,  in  distinction  from  the  Jews.*  This  last  meaning  is 
not  that  which  the  writer  intends  to  convey.  He  means  a  [heathen]  ito- 
fion,  but  not  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen.  Still,  in  English  we  cannot 
fellow  exactly  in  his  steps ;  for  a  nation  would  with  us  be  too  indefinite, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  uncertain  from  what  quar- 
ter the  four  kingdoms  would  spring  up.  I  have  therefore  rendered  *«SlQ 
from  the  nation  ;  and  the  meaning  is,/roiii  the  heathen  nation  once  ruled  by 
the  great  horn,  —  ^9*^^?  9  Imperf.  8  pi.  fem.,  with  fem.  suffix  formative, 
and  (^)  praeflx  as  if  masc.  Two  eases  of  the  same  kind  we  find  else- 
where, viz.  nyarr  in  Gen.  80: 88,  and  nj*it^  in  1  Sam.  6: 12,  both  having 
fun.  subjects ;  see  6es.  Lehrgeb.  §  81.  2.  In  Syr.,  Chald.,  and  Arab., 
the  3d  fem.  plur.  is  formed  in  the  same  way.  Is  our  text  then  an  over- 
sight of  transcribers,  who  unconsciously  followed  some  of  the  kindred  lan- 
guages with  which  they  were  familiar  ?  Or  is  it  merely  Chaldaizing  He- 
brew, which  the  original  writer  may  have  employed  ?  With  certainty  we 
cannot  decide  ;  but  I  should,  on  the  whole,  rather  incline  to  the  latter  sup- 
position. —  But  not  in  his  strengthj  i.  e.  not  with  the  power  or  might  of  the 
great  horn ;  for  none  of  the  four  kingdoms  were  equal  in  power  to  that  of 
Alexander.  The  suffix  'i-  is  mase*^  but  still  there  is  concord  ad  sensum, 
for  horn  symbolises  a  king.  If  the  reader  has  any  doubt  whether  the 
htaJdng  of  the  great  horn  here,  and  the  standing  up  of  four  others  in  its 
room,  indicates  a  transition  from  a  third  dynasty  to  a  fourth,  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  11:  4  may  help  to  solve  that  doubt.  In  fact,  I  know  not 
how  language  could  more  plainly  and  definitely  express  the  idea  of  a 
trantttion  from  one  dynasty  to  another,  than  the  language  of  Dan.  11:  4 
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has  done.  That  in  hoth  passages  the  same  sacoession  is  under 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

(23)  And  in  the  latter  part  of  their  reign,  when  transgressors  shall  have  come  to 
the  fal]«  there  shall  stand  up  a  king  of  stem  aspect  and  skilled  in  fraadnlent  devices. 

n'^*ihMa  cannot  be  properly  rendered  (with  Havernick)  iowcard  the  end. 
It  must  mean  during  the  latter  part  or  portion,  —  In  Dn^ab^ ,  the  suf- 
fix must  be  referred  to  the  kingdoms  that  rise  up  after  the  great  horn  is 
broken.  Does  the  writer  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  that  all  four  of  the  dy- 
nasties which  followed  that  of  Alexander,  are  to  be  brought  into  account 
here,  or  only  the  leading  portion  of  them,  viz.  Sjrria  and  Egypt  ?  If  we 
may  bring  ch.  xi.  to  bear  upon  this  question,  the  answer  will  of  course  be: 
The  two  dynasties  just  named ;  for  of  them  almost  exclusively  does  the 
author  speak  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  Besides,  these  were  the  firmest 
and  most  lasting  of  all.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  Syria,  the  era  of 
Seleucus  Nicator  (its  first  king  in  the  Grecian  line)  begins  with  B.  C.  312, 
and  Antiochus  commenced  his  reign  in  175  B.  C.  The  decline  of  the 
Syrian  empire  was  hastened  by  his  defeat  and  death ;  and  although  it  had 
a  nominal  existence,  down  to  the  time  when  Fompey  overran  that  region, 
yet  it  was  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons  or  foreigners,  so  that  it 
was  but  little  accounted  of.  It  was  then  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  that 
the  dominion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  commenced  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  whether  we  have  respect  to  time  or  to  the  declin- 
ing state  of  the  government,  in  computing  such  a  period.  Lengerke  as- 
serts, without  any  qualification,  that  the  writer  supposed  Antiochus  to  be 
the  last  of  the  Syrian  kings,  or  that  with  him  the  Syrian  dominion  would 
fall,  and  the  times  of  the  Messiah  immediately  succeed.  I  cannot  regard 
n'^'inK  as  being  so  narrowly  restricted.  The  D*^Q^h  n'^'nnK  so  often  em- 
ployed  to  designate  the  latter  period  of  the  world  in  which  the  Messiah 
would  make  his  appearance,  is  surely  not  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
Enough,  that  in  the  declining  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  the  tyrant  and 
persecutor,  described  in  the  sequel,  came  to  the  throne.  The  blow  had 
already  been  struck  by  the  Romans,  in  their  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  which  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Syrian  dominion  that  was  never 
to  be  cured.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  his  wiles  and  stratagems,  sustained 
himself  for  a  while.  But  before  his  death,  the  virtual  dissolution  of  his 
empire  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  any  necessity  of 
interpreting  the  passage,  in  respect  to  ri'^'^riK ,  as  Lengerke  would  have 
us.  —  As  to  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antiochus,  is  it  not  strange,  if  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
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wiote  after  that  period^  (which  Lei^nke  maintains),  that  he  should  have 
aoggeated  sach  a  senttment,  when  his  own  observation  would  itself  have 
ooatradieted  it  ?  In  reality,  howeveri  the  developments  of  this  nature,  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  stand  on  common  ground  with  those  of  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets,  as  we  shall  see  more  fuUj  in  the  sequel.  If  what  is  said 
in  relation  to  this  subject  by  the  book  of  Daniel,  will  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  that  prophet,  then  what 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  have  said  in  the  like  way  will  serve  to  show 
that  their  works  are  not  genuine.  What  proves  loo  much^  does  not  go 
current  among  logicians  as  sound  argument 

In  regard  to  D*^9i&lin  enh^ ,  when  the  tramgreesors  shall  have  come  to 
the  fuXJl^  i.  e.  completed  the  full  measure  of  their  iniquity,  I  understand 
this  as  having  respect  to  apostatizing  Jews,  who,  in  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  forsook  their  laws  and  usages,  and  after  obtaining  the 
approbation  of  Antiochus,  introduced  heathen  rites  and  usages  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  even  built  a  heathen  gymnasium  for  their  games  in  Jeru- 
salem. See  a  full  account  in  1  Mace  1:  11  seq.,  where  the  writer 
doubtless  with  his  eye  upon  D*f9ibBn  here,  calls  them  nagdvofiot^ 
The  same  occurrence  is  in  view  in  v.  19  above,  where  the  time  of 
the  indignation  is  spoken  of.  Gk)d  gave  up  the  Jews  to  chastisement 
by  the  hands  of  the  *  stem-visaged  and  wily  king.'  It  would  seem 
that  the  inclination  to  apostatize  already  existed  among  many  of  the 
Jews,  before  Antiochus  intermeddled  with  tbeir  concerns.  His  rising 
up  (*w^)  does  not  here  so  much  designate  his  mere  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  his  becoming  the  active  enemy  and  oppressor  of  the  Jews. 
This  he  began  to  be,  as  soon  as  the  pious  Jews  began  to  oppose  the 
heathenish  innovations  which  his  partisans  introduced  among  them.  — 
LnWf  T9  might  mean  o/animpudmU  look,  but  here  his  sternness  and  cruelty 
are  more  probably  intended  to  be  characterized,  as  in  Deut.  28:  50,  and 
so  I  have  translated  it  stem  of  aspect ;  oomp.  7: 19,  23, 25.  11: 33.  That 
Antiochus,  with  all  his  extravagance  and  follies,  had  much  craftiness  and 
subtlety,  and  often  brought  about  his  designs  by  means  of  flattery  and 
cunning —  nii*in  1*^3^  ~  appears  abundantly  from  11:  21—23,  25,  32. 
The  same  character  is  given  him  in  Folyb.  Reliq.  XXXI,  5.  Appian,  de 
Beb.  Syr.  XLV.  See  also  1  Mace.  1: 30  seq.  2  Mace.  5:  24--26.  To 
the  Roman  ambassadors  he  professed  great  regard  and  friendship  for  the 
Romans,  while  he  acted  in  a  manner  directly  the  contrary.  Eumenes 
and  Attains,  kings  of  Pergamos,  he  won  over  to  his  cause  by  flattery  and 
fair  promises,  so  that  they  aided  in  dethroning  Heliodorus,  and  in  oppos- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  The 
same  Ptolemy,  his  nephew,  he  inveigled  and  deceived  by  pretences  of 
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interposing  in  the  affiun  of  Egypt  for  his  benefit,  while  bis  real  objed 
was  plunder ;  see  Dan.  11: 25.  Finally,  he  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
by  stratagem  and  fraud,  {iXdXtiaev  avrotg  Xoyovg  tlqtipwwg  iv  doXtpj 
1  Mace.  1:  30,  oomp.  2  Mace.  5:  24 — 26)  ;  so  that  the  most  conspieuoiu 
parts  of  his  character,  cruelty  and  fraud,  are  developed  in  our  text 

(24)  And  his  strength  will  wax  mighty,  and  jet  not  by  his  own  strength ;  and  won- 
derfully will  he  destroy,  and  prosper  in  his  undertaking,  yea,  he  will  destroy  many, 
•Ten  the  people  of  the  saints. 

Tet  not  by  his  awn  strength,  [but  by  the  might  which  God  gives  him], 
is  the  antithesis  which  Havemick  finds  here ;  and  so  Theodoret,  Ephrem 
Syru3,  and  some  others.    This  sense,  when  the  expression  is  taken  in  a 
modified  way,  is  not  in  itself  objectionable  ;   but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  speaker  means  to  say,  that  Antiochus  will  not  be  potent  on  the 
ground  of  real  and  proper  strength  of  dominion,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
artifice  and  cunning  so  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
in  the  other  passages  there  alluded  to.    In  what  respects  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs  by  power  was  manifested,  the  sequel  informs  us.  — 
nixbM ,  Part.  plur.  used  adverbially,  §  98.  2.  c.  —  n'»n«3^   is  here   em- 
ployed absolutely,  i.  e.  without  any  following  Ace  case.  —  htosi  rjibxrn  y 
two  verbs  in  one  idea,  either  of  which  may  be  rendered  adverbially  ;  see 
1 139.  3,  and  4.  Note  1.    We  might,  therefore,  here  translate :  And  he 
shall  execute  [his  designs]  prosperously,    I  prefer,  however,  the  transla- 
tion exhibited  above ;  which  is  equally  correct,  and  renders  the  supple- 
ment of  a  noun  unnecessary.    A  literal  translation  our  idiom  will  not 
well  bear.    I  take  nto  to  be  oftentimes  a  constructio  prdegnans  in  this 
book,  the  full  form  of  which  is  given  in  11:  36,  ia^^js  troT],  he  shall  do 
according  to  his  pleasure.  —  D^Q^iX^ ,  more  usually  means  mighty  or  great ; 
here  it  refers  u)  greatness  of  numbers.  Ad  means  many.    If  the  mighty 
were  meant,  the  article  would  of  course  be  inserted.  —  Q'^O^p  t:?*j  is 
epexegetical,  particularizing  the  pious  Jews.  The  Jewish  nation,  as  con- 
secrated to  God,  are  callexi  ttjn'p  and  O'^^'i?? ,  not  unfrequently  in  the 
sacred  books.    It  is  not  particularly  to  the  speaker's  purpose  here,  to  de- 
scribe the  slaughter  which  Antiochus  perpetrated  among  the  heathen 
nations  abroad.    Of  course  the  people  of  the  saints  must  here  mean  the 
pious  Jews,  because  the  speaker  has  already  spoken  of  the  D'^api^O  among 
them,  V.  23. 

(25)  And  because  of  his  canning,  he  wiU  render  deceit  prosperous  in  his  hand,  and 
in  his  own  heart  will  he  magnify  himself,  and  anexpectedly  will  he  destroy  many ; 
moreover  against  the  Prince  of  princes  will  he  stand  up,  and  without  hand  [of  man] 
•hall  he  be  utterly  destroyed. 

None  of  the  ancient  transladons  appear  to  have  understood  this  yene. 
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at  least  the  first  daase  of  it,  and  they  have  therefore  rendered  it  in  a  va- 
lietj  of  ways.    The  difficalty  seems  to  have  beeii  with  iVato ,  which  is 
oommonlj  used  in  a  good  sense,  e.  g.  wisdamy  discretUmj  etc. ;  but  it  is 
also  capable  of  a  different  meaning,  viz.  cunning^  $agaciiyf  in  doing  evil 
as  well  as  good ;  like  Luke  16:  8,  ^  The  cluldren  of  this  world  are  trnW 
(9^ovif«cDT<^oi)  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,"  i.  e.  mor€ 
9affaciau9y  dexterous.  In  fact  ^3is   is  dexterity  or  sagacity  simply ;  and 
thus  being  generic,  it  may  be  used  in  a  sense  either  good  or  bad.    In 
respect  to  historical  facts  which  illustrate  this,  they  have  already  been 
adverted  to  in  the  preceding  verse.  —  ^'^y^  >  magnify,  and  as  no  other 
object  is  here  supplied,  the  verb  itself  supplies  one,  viz.  magnify  himsdf 
How  characteristic  this  is  of  Antiochus,  all  who  have  read  his  history 
must  know.  —  ^D^^3 ,  lit  in  peace  ;  but  the  Hebrew  employs  this  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  idea  oS  suddenly ^  unexpectedlyy  i.  e.  in  a  way  which 
such  as  were  in  quietude  were  not  aware  of.  In  the  same  manner  is  the 
word  employed  in  pll:  21,  24;  and  so  Dtb^&a  in  Job  15:  21.     In  Syriac 
and  Chaldee  is  the  same  usage.    Still  the  idea  of  peaceful  pretences 
seems  to  be  included.  A  full  exegesis  of  this  is  found  in  the  narration  in 
1  Maoc  1:  30  seq. :  <<  He  [the  military  tribute-collector  of  Antiochus] 
spoke  to  them  [of  Jerusalem]  peaceful  words  . . .  and  he  fell  upon  the 
ci^  suddenly,  and  smote  it  with  great  slaughter,  and  destroyed  much  peo- 
ple of  Israel."  —  And  against  the  Prince  of  princes  shall  he  stand  vp,  is 
designed  to  render  the  narration  climactic.    Not  only  does  the  impious 
tyrant  destroy  the  people  of  Giod,  but  sets  himself  in  array  against  God 
himself.     So  in  vs.  10,  11,  above.  —  *r^  ^^^a,  lit.  without  hand,  which 
plainly  means,  without  the  interposition  of  human  power.  —  "^D^*] ,  lit. 
shaU  he  broken  in  pieces.    The  language  is  adapted  to  the  symbol,  viz.  the 
Uttle  horn.    The  meaning  is,  totally  destroyed.    Facts  correspond.    Ac- 
cording to  history,  Antiochus,  after  marching  into  Persia,  and  robbing  the 
temple  at  Elymais,  was  driven  away  by  popular  tumult ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn back  towards  Syria,  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  the  tot|il  defeat  of 
his  army  in  Judea,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services  there. 
Polybius  (XXXL  11)  says  of  him,  that  ^he  fell  mad  (doifwrtjaag)  and 
died ;"  1  Mace  6: 8  relates,  that  he  fell  sick  of  grief  for  his  losses  ;  Ap- 
pian  (De  Beb.  Syr.  LXVI)  says  simply :  <p&{v(or  iteXevnias.    Various 
shades  are  given  to  the  picture  by  the  different  writers ;  e.  g.  in  1  Maoc. 
&  8  seq.,  which  narrates  his  penitent  confessions.    But  these  have  a 
strong  tinge  of  Jewish  coloring.    So  much  is  undoubtedly  true,  viz.  that 
he  perished  suddenly  by  a  violent  sickness,  during  which  he  probably  fell 
into  a  state  of  mania.   He  died,  therefore,  without  violence  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  so  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  perishing  by  a  peculiar  visi- 
tation of  God. 
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(26)  And  M  to  the  Tision  of  the  moming  and  the  evening,  which  ws«  decUred,  il  is 
tmth  \  do  thon  then  seal  np  the  vision,  since  it  appertaineth  to  many  days. 

T^Ae  miion  respecting  the  evening  and  the  morning^  (for  this  is  the  mean- 
Sog  of  the  expression),  is  exhibited  in  y.  14  above.    As  it  there  fcQowt 
all  the  sjmbols  which  the  prophet  had  seen,  so  the  same  order  is  hen 
observed.    The  symbols  are  first  explained  or  applied,  and  then  the 
speaker  touches  upon  the  period  of  2300  evening-momingty  i.  e.  dajs, 
which  had  been  fixed  as  the  limits  of  Antiochus'  persecution  and  op» 
pression,  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  (r.  14)  being  constituted  the 
terminue  ad  quern  of  that  tyrant's  domination  in  Judea.    By  declaring 
with  emphasis,  that  the  vision  respecting  time  is  true  (rax  truth) j  the 
speaker  means  to  call  attention  to  the  determined  and  unalterable  pur^ 
pose  of  God,  that  the  9t$B  —  ntna  —  D^m  t9— in  question  should  not  go 
beyond  his  defined  limits.  —  Seal  up  the  vision  presupposes  that  Daniel  is 
to  commit  it  to  writing.     To  seal  up  would  be  to  guard  it  against  change 
or  interpolation,  and  so  to  preserve  its  integrity.    The  idea  of  safe  keeping 
by  sealing  up,  is  plain  in  Deut  32: 84.  Jer.  32: 14.    Of  course,  access  to 
a  writing  is  prevented  by  sealing  it,  as  inlsa.  29:11;  consequently  all  in- 
termeddling with  it  is  prevented.     A  case  parallel  with  our  text  is  Isa.  8: 
16,  where  the  prophet  seals  his  prediction  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  casts  himself  on  the  future  for  its  certain  fulfilment.    The  sealing 
would  render  it  secure  against  any  change,  either  through  his  own  in- 
terference, or  that  of  others,  and  so  put  to  a  fair  test  bis  claim  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet.    But  in  that  case  the  fulfilment  was  near  at  hand ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  case,  one  reason  given  for  the  sealing  is,  that  tV  is 
for  many  dags,  i.  e.  a  long  time.    From  the  third  year  of  Belshazsar  (v.  1) 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus,  388  years  intervened.  The  idea  ofpreservaHanj 
then,  (which  is  the  predominant  one  here  conveyed  by  the  word  sealing)^ 
has  a  leading  place.    The  forbidding  of  access  is  secondary,  and  belongs 
merely  to  that  of  securing  against  aUerations.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
Dan.  12: 4,^.    On  the  contrary,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is  required 
**not  to  seal  up  his  prophecy,  because  the  time  (of  its  inceptive  fulfilment) 
is  near"  (^v.  22: 10),  and  therefore  little  danger  of  alteration  could  be 
apprehended.  I  do  not  see,  how  Hengstenberg  (Auth.  d.  Daniel,  s.  215  seq.) 
and  Havernick  (Comm.)  deduce  from  this  passage  the  sentiment,  that 
the  sealing  up  of  the  vision  means,  that  it  was  to  be  unintelligible  untfl 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  What  purpose  then  could  the  vision  subserve,  if  nei* 
ther  Daniel,  nor  any  of  his  readers  could  understand  it  ?  And  when  the 
supposed  events  came,  which  were  to  constitute  a  fulfilment,  if  no  one 
could  understand  the  vision,  with  what  were  the  events  to  be  compared, 
in  order  to  determine  that  there  was  a  fulfilment  ?    A  fulfihnent  of  what  P 
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*  Of  flomething  that  no  one  understood,'  mast  of  course  be  the  answer, 
CD  the  ground  taken  by  the  writers  in  question.  —  Besides ;  Daniel  is  here 
required  to  do  something  himself,  viz.  to  seal  up.  Did  Daniel  himself 
then,  make  his  own  vision  unintelligible  ?  This  would  be  a  singular  pro- 
ceas  in  making  out  a  new  revelation,  —  For  the  meaning  of  fi'^a'n  tm^ , 
oomp.  the  same  phrase  in  Ezek.  12:  27. 

(27)  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and  was  sick  some  dajrs ;  then  I  rose  np,  and  did  the 
botiDeas  of  the  king,  and  was  astonished  bj  reason  of  the  vision,  and  nndentood 
it  not 

As  to  '^r'^^f^a^y  see  under  2: 1.  The  translation  gives  substantially  the 
Miue  here,  but  the ^brm  of  the  original  the  English  language  cannot  imi- 
tate. —  tr«ia^ ,  without  any  limitation  or  qualification,  corresponds  well  to 
9ome  dc^s.  It  is  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  expression  is  designed 
to  be  indefinite.  —  Did  the  business  of  the  king^  i.  e.  returned  to  his  ordi- 
nary employment  The  astonishment  which  the  prophet  felt,  is  not  a  new 
circumstance,  when  disclosures  are  made  of  a  terrific  nature,  as  here ; 
oomp.  4: 19.  7: 15,  28.  10:  8,  9, 15. —  I  understood  not,  (the  same  in  12: 
8),  should  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  have  done,  as  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  words  or  symbols  of  the  vision  were  in  themselves  unintelligible^ 
specially  afler  ihe  angel  had  been  commanded  to  explain  the  vision  tp 
Daniel,  vs.  16, 19.  But  the  explanation,  like  the  symbols  and  the  words, 
18  generic  and  not  specific.  Events  are  merely  sketched  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  terminus  ad  quern,  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  not 
particularized.  Daniel  was  astonished  at  the  destiny  which  hung  over  his 
people.  He  did  not  understand  how  **  the  little  horn"  could  achieve  so 
great  things.  Jerome  has  hit  the  point  here  with  great  skill.  His  para- 
phrase of  y^:pq  ')*^st  runs  thus :  '^  Reges  audierat,  et  eorum  nomina  nescie- 
bat ;  futura  cognoverat,  et  quo  tempore  futura  essent,  dubius  fiuctuabat** 
'^Ji,*'  says  Jerome  moreover,  ^if  no  one  could  interpret  the  vision,  how 
came  it  that  the  angel  interpreted  it  P*  The  difficulty  in  Daniel's  mind 
seems  plainly  to  have  been,  that  his  astonishment  and  his  intense  interest 
in  the  things  disclosed,  urged  him  on,  very  naturally,  to  further  and  mi- 
nute inquiries  and  particulars ;  but  these  were  not  revealed  by  the  vision, 
and  were  not  designed  to  be. 

In  several  particnlars  the  prophetic  vision  in  this  chapter  differs  from 
those  in  chap.  iL  and  vii.  First  of  all,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  such  as  we  find  in  2:  87,  38  and  7:  4.  Then,  secondly,  there  is 
a  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  second  or  Medo-Fersian  dynasty  and  its 
fall,  vs.  S — 7.  Very  brief  and  summary  b  the  account  of  this  dynasty  in 
2:  89  and  7:  5 ;  and  its  fall  in  consequence  of  being  invaded  by  the  head  of 
the  third  dynasty,  is  not  at  all  noticed,  as  it  is  in  8:  5 — 7.    So  likewise,  in  the 
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third  place,  with  respect  to  the  third  dynasty.  It  b  sQinmarily  touched  apon 
in  2: 89  and  7: 6 ;  but  a  somewhat  dilated  account  is  given  in  8:  5 — 8.  Fourth- 
ly, the  manner  in  which  the  fourth  dynasty  ariites,  is  given  neither  in  2:  40, 
nor  in  7:  7  seq.  But  in  8:  8,  the  manner  of  its  rise  is  given.  Fifthly,  while 
tiie  fourth  dynasty  is  characterized  in  2:  40—43,  merely  in  a  general  way, 
no  particular  Aotice  is  taken  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  in  7:  7,  8, 19-* 
21,  28 — 26,  this  tyrant  and  persecutor  is  particularly  described,  and  his  end 
foretold.  In  8:  8 — 14,  22 — 25,  there  is  still  greater  particularity  in  the  de- 
scription of  Antiochus,  and  a  new  limitation  of  the  whole  period,  during  which 
he  will  carry  on  ))is  persecutions  and  voxaUons.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty  and  the  rise  of  Alexander's,  it  b  evi- 
dent  that  almost  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  prophecy  before  us  is  Anti- 
oehus. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  third  vision  differs  from  the  others  in  the  €ini- 
plitude  of  its  descriptions  of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  and  in  making  him  alto- 
gether the  prominent  figure  in  the  picture. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  striking  circumstance,  that  the  visions  in  chap.  iL  vii.  both 
close  with  an  extended  view  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  follows  the 
downfall  of  all  the  others,  while  in  chap.  viii.  it  is  wholly  omitted.  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  the  circumstantial  history  of  AntiochiUy 
in  ehap.  xi.,  is  also  followed  by  a  development  of  a  Messianic  character. 
8uch  a  departure  from  analogy,  in  the  vision  before  us,  would  seem  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant  The 
oharaeter  of  Antiochus  as  exhibited  in  chap.  ii.  vii.  xi.  (and  probably  in 
in.),  is  remarkably  congruous ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  leave  no  good 
room  for  doubt,  that  the  same  individual  is  meant  in  all.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  object  against  the  interpretation  which  admits  the  repetition  of 
predictions  respecting  Antiochus,  and  ask :  '  Of  what  use  could  so  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing  be  ?*  The  answer  is  easy.  Of  what  use  is 
the  repetition  of  predictions,  in  Isaiah,  respecting  Assyria,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
and  the  like  ?  Of  what  use  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions ?  And  the  same  questions  may  be  put  respecting  the  representationa 
of  other  prophets.  The  general  answer  I  should  give,  would  be,  that  difier- 
ent  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  new  and  repeated  developments. 
The  same  things  are  never  simply  repeated.  The  subject  is  placed  in  new 
attitudes,  and  new  light  is  cast  upon  it.  Events  of  deep  interest  to  the 
civil  and  social,  or  to  the  religious  community,  will  someUmes  bear  repeti* 
tion  to  serious  advantage.  We  must  confide  something,  moreover,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  prophets  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this,  in  cases 
where  we  have,  and  can  now  have,  no  knowledge  of  minute  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  IX 

{Some  fifteen  years  after  the  preceding  vision,  subs«.'quent  to  the  dethronement  of 
delshazzar  and  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  dynasty,  and  during  the  Jirst  year  of  the 
reign  of  Dariu)!  the  Mede,  into  whose  hands  the  fallen  Babylonish  empire  came, 
Daniel,  in  hope  that  the  time  of  the  exile  of  his  countrymen  was  near  its  end,  betook 
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Unfelf  dWr  long  eoatiawd  pnytst  and  fiwting,  to  the  diligent  penisal  of  Ae  pro- 
pbectes  of  Jemntah  mpecting  the  oo»iliiiiMiiice  of  the  captivity.  Tbere,  in  25: 11,  It, 
•■d  tpeciaUy  in  29: 10,  he  found  seventy  years  definitely  named  as  the  period,  daring 
whidi  tke  exile  should  continue,  and  at  the  end  of  which  a  retnrn  to  their  native 
land  woald  be  altovred  to  the  Hebrews ;  Dan.  9: 1—3.  Most  fervently  did  he  pour 
forth  hla  sapplioatiotts  for  the  fnlfitment  of  these  predictions.  Bat  even  this  he  Ten- 
taied  noi  to  do,  nntU  he  had  first  made  most  ample  and  humble  and  hearty  confes- 
akm  of  bis  own  mns,  and  of  the  sins  of  the  kings,  the  princes,  and  the  people  of  the 
Jews  who  had  disobeyed  the  prophets,-  and  transgressed  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  re- 
belled against  the  Lord;  rs.  4— 15.  The  sequel,  vs.  16—19,  exhibits  in  a  most 
ttriking  manner,  the  fervency  with  which  he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  for  his 
lieopte,  the  holy  city,  and  the  temple. 

Bach  prayers  as  this  holy  man  uttered,  are  always  heard  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Forthwith  Gabriel,  one  of  the  presence-ani^h,  is  sent  to  commanicate  with  Daniel, 
Mid  to  make  further  disclosures  to  him  respecting  the  Jewish  nation.  With  such 
haste  did  the  angel  come,  that  before  Daniel  had  done  speaking,  he  drew  near  and 
addressed  him,  and  told  him  the  object  of  bis  mission ;  vs.  20 — 22.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  DAuieKs  supplication  a  message  went  forth,  and  the  angel  declares  that 
he  had  come  to  communicate  it,  because  Daniel  is  greatly  beloved.  He  exhorts  the 
prophet,  therefore,  to  give  attention  to  his  message,  and  to  consider  well  the  import 
•f  :he  prophetic  vision ;  v.  23. 

Seveatjjf  weeks  [of  years]  are  distinguished  or  abscinded  from  the  general  course  of 
time,  as  a  peculiar  period  which  must  be  passed  through,  before  the  new  and  glori- 
ous dispensation  of  the  Messiah  will  introduce  the  expiation  of  sin,  and  recoociliation 
for  iniquity ;  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  confirm  what  the  prophets  have 
foretold  ;  and  consecrate  a  Holy  of  Holies  belonging  to  the  new  and  better  dispen- 
sation ;  V.  24.  These  seventj/  weeJcM  are  divided  into  three  different  periods,  each  div 
tinctly  marked  by  specific  events  at  the  commencement  or  close,  or  else  by  what 
takes  place  during  their  continuance.  Setfen  weeks  [of  year^]  begin  with  a  mandate 
to  restore  and  build  up  Jerusalem,  and  end  with  the  appearance  of  an  Anointed 
One  who  is  a  Prince.  During  three  score  and  two  weeks  [of  years],  the  city  of  Jt- 
msalem  shall  be  rebuilt  and  prosper,  although  in  troublous  times ;  v.  25.  After  thia 
period,  an  Anoimied  One  shall  be  cut  off;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Jewish  oatioa 
shall  be  destitute  of  a  lawful  and  proper  ofiicer  of  this  class.  Moreover  the  people 
of  a  [foreign]  prince  shall  come,  and  lay  waste  the  city  and  the  sanctuary;  bat  he 
shall  come  to  his  end  with  overwhelming  destruction.  The  invasion  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary  will  occasion  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  war  will  ensue ;  but 
imto  the  end  of  that  war  the  desolations  which  it  will  occasion,  are  limited  by 
Heaven*s  decree,  and  cannot  exceed  the  appointed  measure ;  v.  26.  The  invading 
foreign  princa  will  form  close  alliances  with  many  Jews,  for  ofie  week  [of  years] ; 
dnrii^  half  of  that  week  he  will  canae  sacrifice  ttnd  oblation  at  Jemsalero  to  cease, 
an  idol  worthy  of  destmction  shall  be  erected  over  an  abominable  bird  [Jujiiter'i 
eagle],  and  nnto  eonsanunation,  even  that  which  is  decreed  shall  tlien  be  poumd 
vpoa  him  wh«>  it  doomed  to  destroction.] 


The  first  tiring  that  strikes  the  attentive  reader  of  this  chapter  as  an  ob- 
jeet  of  inquiry  is,  how  th^  predictive  or  prophetic  part  of  it  compares  with  the 
¥Sker  pTOpKeciee  of  Danid.    Those  who  find  in  it  simply  and  only  a  Messi- 
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ante  predietum^  give  it  an  interpretation  which  makes  it  entirely  discrepant 
finom  all  the  other  prophecies  of  this  book.  In  all  other  cases  where  the 
fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom  is  foretold,  there  are  preceding  dynasties  and 
events  also  predicted.  Only  one  vision  (that  in  chap,  viii.)  is  destitute 
of  a  Messianic  part ;  and  only  one  (in  chap,  ii.)  is  destitute  of  a  more  or 
less  specific  description  of  the  Syrian  tyrant  and  persecutor.  As  this  last 
oppression  of  the  people  of  God,  whose  influences  and  whose  relentless  fory 
threatened  far  worse  consequences  to  the  Jews  and  to  their  religion,  than 
did  the  Babylonish  exile,  is  made  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  proper  visioiia 
of  Daniel  himself,  it  would  be  at  least  singular,  if  the  pi^phecy  in  Dan.  iz. 
should  pass  him  by  in  entire  silence.  Indeed  the  very  outset  of  this  vision 
(v.  24)  seems  explicitly  to  declare,  that  its  design  is  to  describe  events 
which  will  happen  before  the  introduction  of  that  peaceful  kingdom,  which 
b  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  propitiate  their  sins,  fulfil  the  most  important 
part  of  all  prophecy,  and  consecrate  a  perpetual  holy  of  holiea.  Thai 
seventy  weeks  are  appointed  or  limited  to  pass  away  before  this  will  take 
place,  seems  to  be  the  necessary  implication  of  v.  24.  These  weeks  are 
then  distributed  into  three  different  periods,  and  have  a  relation  to  things 
somewhat  diverse  and  distinct  from  each  other.  How  can  we  suppose,  now, 
that  what  will  take  place  during  these  respective  periods,  is  passed  by  in 
silence  ?  Yet  the  exegesis  which  makes  the  whole  paragraph  exclusively 
Messianic  J  makes  a  part  of  these  periods  to  precede  and  a  part  U>  follow  the 
commencement  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  This  seems  to  be  evidently 
against  the  tenor  of  the  prediction  before  us,  and  certainly  against  the 
tenor  of  the  book  in  general.  A  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  trouble 
and  deliverance,  is  everywhere  else  to  be  found ;  why  should  they  be  ex- 
cluded here  ?  To  me  it  seems  very  clear  that  they  are  not,  but  that  the 
prediction  before  us  follows  the  analogy  of  the  others,  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

The  circumstance,  that  in  the  present  case  the  Messianic  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy precedes  J  makes  no  important  difierence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  usual  order  in  the  prophets  is,  that  the  Messianic  part  of  a  prophecy 
comes  at  the  close.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Isa.  ii.  is  a  notable 
example  of  a  contrary  usage.  So  in  the  present  case.  The  angel  an- 
nounces, that  the  expected  era  of  spiritual  deliverance  will  surely  conae ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  Daniel  had  already  predicted  more  than  once, 
would  not  fail  of  accomplishment.  But  these  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  are 
mingled  with  information  that  fills  the  prophet  with  deep  solicitude. 

One  very  important  inquiry,  which  has  not  always  been  made,  presents 
itself  at  the  outset.  What  was  the  object  of  Daniel's  fasting  and  f^rayer? 
Was  it  to  obtain  information,  whether  the  seventy  years  predicted  by  Jere- 
miah were  now  at  an  end  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prove  this.  He  tells  us 
(v.  2),  that  he  understood  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  that  seventy  years, 
and  only  so  many,  were  to  be  accomplished  or  completed,  in  order  to  fill 
ont  the  measure  of  Babylonish  exile.  He  was  in  no  doubt,  then,  concern- 
ing this  point  He  surely  could  be  in  none  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
exile ;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  its  first  victims.  Now  as  Babylon  was 
taken  by  the  Medo-Persian  army  in  538  B.  C,  the  first  year  of  Darius  the 
king  would  be  either  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  former  part  of  5S7, 
or  it  might  comprise  both ;  and  of  course  this  would  be  the  sixty-ninth 
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y9&t  of  die  exile.    Pn>bftb1y  the  Tision  was  near  the  close  of  this  year ;  for 
Daniel  appears  to  believe  that  deliverance  is  near  at  band,  and  therefore 
pra^rs  the  more  earnestlj  for  it    Vs.  16 — 19  fully  develop  his  wishes  and 
des^^ns.    The  angel  is  not  sent  then  to  solve  his  daubu  as  to  what  Jere- 
niah  meant,  or  to  show  when  the  seventy  weeks  would  end.    He  comes  to  com- 
ftrt  and  enlighten  the  solicitotts  worshipper  of  God,  and  to  inform  him  what 
liirther  troubles  await  the  Hebrew  nation,  before  their  great  and  final  do- 
fiverer  will  come.    Wieseler  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  18),  lays  it  down  as  cer* 
tain,  that  'every  explanation  of  vs.  24 — 27  is  erroneous,  which  does  not 
aasign  to  them  a  disclosure  of  deliverance  from  the  then  present  misery  of 
the  Jewish  nation.'    But  whoever  will  carefully  peruse  vs.  16 — 19  must 
see,  that  Daniel  has  more  solicitude  about  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
desolations  of  Zion  and  the  sanctuary,  than  in  respect  to  the  mere  outward 
civil  and  social  condition  of  the  captive  Jews.    The  probability  surely  is, 
that  under  such  men  as  Daniel  and  his  compeers,  who  bore  an  active  part 
in  the  government  of  Babylonia,  they  had  been  treated  with  more  than  or^ 
dinary  lenity.     At  any  rate,  no  persecuting  fury  had  increased  the  mise- 
ries of  their  condition,  and  their  bondage  seems  to  have  been  quite  tolera- 
ble in  respect  to  their  outward  condition.    It  is  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
promotion  of  true  piety  and  religion,  for  which  Daniel  is  most  anxious ; 
and  v.  24  contains  an  assurance,  that  in  due  time  these  will  be  amply  pro- 
rided  for.    The  remark  of  Wieseler  is  too  broad  and  indefinite,  unless,  like 
him,  we  limit  v.  24  to  a  mere  promise  of  return  from  exile  and  renewal  of 
religious  rites,  services,  and  privileges,  after  seventy  weeks  of  days,  i.  e. 
literal  weeks,  from  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision.    For  many  reasons  I  cann«t 
aecede  to  this  view.    The  leading  ones  are,  first,  that  on  such  a  ground  v. 
34  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  vs.  25 — 27  in  the  mode  of  reckoning 
time,  since  the  triplex  division  of  time  in  the  latter  evidently  appears  to 
amount  to  the  seventy  weeks  of  v.  24.    Secondly,  the  language  of  v.  24  is 
too  general  and  too  significant  to  be  applied  to  the  mere  literal  return  from 
exile.    Well  has  Hofiman  ( Weissag.  und  Erfullung,  s.  298)  said :  '  One 
can  interpret  the  contents  [of  this  verse]  only  in  an  arbitrary  way,  who 
applies  it  merely  to  the  liberty  of  returning  which  Cyrus  gave  to-  the  Jews, 
which  liberty  was  so  sparingly  used,  and  so  little  satisfied  anticipations.' 
Unquestionably  there  is  a  sense,  an  elevated  one  too,  in  which  the  angel's 
oommunication  allayed  the  burdensome  part  of  Daniel's  solicitude  about 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion.    But  I  find  no  specific  lini« 
itation  of  the  end  of  Jeremiah's  seventy  years.    None  surely  was  needed 
for  Daniel.    The  termintu  a  quo  was  fully  within  his  knowledge ;  the  ler- 
msAtts  ad  ^em  of  course  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  seventy  yearsof  Jere- 
miah adopted  by  some,  who  tell  us  that  ^  the  angel  was  sent  to  inform  himi 
that  so  many  Uteral  ytan  were  not  meant,  but  only  a  period  of  seventy  mystic 
year- weeks,"  agrees  very  ill  with  the  ttoor  of  the  book  throughout  How 
any  one  can  be  brought  to  believe,  that  the  Mvtti/y  wetk$  of  Daniel  are 
merely  a  new  exegesis  of  Jeremiah's  seventy  years,  and  not  the  designation  of  a 
new  period  comprising  new  events,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  Not  a  word  abont 
the  Babylonbh  exile  is  contained  in  vs.  24 — 27.  How  could  this  be,  if  the 
new  designation  of  the  seventy  weeks  comprised  in  part  that  exile,  and  merely 
extended  the  period  beyond  the  limits  which  Daniel  had  attached  to  it  t 
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It  would  seem  that  the  ang:el  most,  in  such  a  case,  bare  been  as  nnnnitiMn 
aboot  the  distance  of  the  terminug  ad  quem^  as  those  interpreters  aappoae 
Daniel  to  have  been. 

That  Daniel  shoald  feel  solicitude  about  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  the 
time  of  the  vision  now  under  consideration,  was  quite  natural.  The  lime 
for  the  exile  to  come  to  an  end  was  yerj  near.  The  Babylonish  monai^ 
chy,  which  held  the  Hebrews  in  bondage,  had  been  destroyed.  A  new 
dynasty  had  arisen,  via.  that  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Although  not  disposed 
to  persecute  and  oppress  the  Jews,  he  appeared  at  least  to  be  indiftreiit 
to  their  sufferings  and  wrongs.  No  movement  was  made  to  relieve  dwia. 
They  were  doubtless,  in  view  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  expecting  rolie^ 
What  could  be  more  natural,  than  for  Daniel  to  ask  with  earnest  importa-> 
nity  that  this  relief  might  come,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  of  rdigioft  ? 
This  was  a  strong  plea ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  nan  we  might  expeet 
it  would  be  regarded  (as  it  was)  with  great  favor. 

The  predictions  in  vs.  24-^27  cannot  be  considered,  in  any  senee^  as  aa 
exegesis  of  Jeremiah.    Nor  is  the  communication  made  entirely  a  new  dia* 
closure.    That  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  commence,  after  the  four 
great  empires  had  ceased,  was  not  new.    Chap.  iL  viL  fblly  exhibit  tbia. 
That  Antiochus  would  oppress  and  persecute,  was  not  new.    That  he  would 
oause  the  sacrifices  and  oblation  to  cease  for  three  and  a  half  years,  waa 
not  new,  for  7:  25  discloses  this.    That  his  course  of  oppression  in  reapeeft 
to  the  Jews,  should  continue  about  one  week  (of  years),  was  not  new ;  ibr 
8:  14  substantially  discloses  this.    That  the  tyrant  should  at  last  soddenljr 
aad  fearfully  perish  was  not  new ;  for  8:  25  fblly  reveals  this.    But  that 
the  peculiarly  oppressive  trials  and  troubles  of  the  Jews,  before  the  cannng 
of  the  Messiah,  should  be  ended  after  a  period  of  seventy  weeks  of  years  from 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  wasafhctnot  before  revealed. 
That  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  new  Jewish  Commonwealth,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  its  metropolis,  should  be  all  along  attended  with  **  troabloiiB 
times,''  and  yet  go  forward  •—  was  a  fact  not  befbre  disclosed.    That  the 
Lord's  anointed — the  lawful  high  priest  —  should  be  cut  off  by  violence, 
and  have  no  proper  successor,  was  a  new  fact.    All  this  was  deeply  inter- 
esting to  Daniel  and  to  the  Jews.    Forewarned,  forearmed.    Return  frasa 
the  exile  whs  speedy  and  certain  ;  but  the  hopes  of  continued  peace  end 
prosperity  immediately  after  this  must  not  be  indulged.    The  Lord  bed 
many  trials  other  than  the  present  in  store  ibr  his  people,  before  the  great 
Deliverer  would  come.    But  it  is  not  ail  of  them,  that  the  prophet  is  now 
commissioned  to  disclose  and  to  dwell  upon.    Only  such  times  as  might  be 
compared  with  past  events,  the  laying  waste  of  the  temple  and  holy  city, 
the  destruction  of  lar^  numbers  of  the  people,  cessation  of  religiooa 
rites  and  civil  privileges,  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  by  heatkea 
rites,  —  such  events,  and  such  only,  are  prophetically  disclosed.    The  coet 
nranication  of  the  angel  to  DanieT,  apparently  amounts  to  the  fi>Uewin|^ 
declaratioas :  *  Thy  people  have  suffered  one  exile  and  all  its  monmM 
consequences.    Other  like  events,  differing  indeed  as  to  manner  and  time^ 
but  even  more  trying,  more  dangerous  to  the  good,  and  more  di^gmeeM 
and  fhtal  to  the  wicked,  are  still  before  the  Jews.    A  portion  of  the  ee^entf^ 
t8$ek»  will  bring  them  through  this  fiery  ordeal ;  and  after  this,  until  liie 
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gftaA  Deliverer  shall  come,  they  ihall  only  experience  the  ordinary  triak 
of  a  nation  in  circumttances  like  to  theirs.' 

It  is  on  some  such  groundi  I  apprehend,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the 
fikot,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  developing  what  is  to  precede  the 
Mesrianic  kingdom,  end  with  the  life  and  actions  of  Antiochas  Epiphanes. 
Other  suheequent  enemies  did  indeed  maltreat  the  Jews ;  bnt  none  of 
them  attained  to  that  consummation  of  wickedness  and  cruelty  which  were 
exhibited  by  him.    They  are  not,  therefore,  made  conspicuous  in  prophecy. 

Should  any  one  feel  disposed  to  object,  here,  that  there  is  somewhat 
of  the  ofbUrary  in  these  suggestions,  I  would  appeal  at  once  to  the  books 
of  other  prophets,  yea  to  the  whole  body  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  aiik : 
Whether  they  have  not  respect  to  particular  events  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  are  merely  a  regular  series  of  his* 
tone  annaUf  If  not,  then  events,  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  are  the 
appropriate  subjects  of  prophecy.  What  more  can  be  said  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  or  what  more  need  we  say,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  view  just 
taken? 

To  those  who  know  the  course  which  a  portion  of  recent  criticism  has 
taken,  in  order  to  show  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  no  apology  need  be  made  for  these  remarks.  It  is 
a  common  allegation  among  cntics  of  the  so-called  liberal  class^  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  written  post  evenium ;  and  that  the  writer  was  not  con- 
ident  enough  in  his  own  prophetic  powers,  to  venture  anything  beyond 
what  history  already  gave  him,  excepting  that,  in  common  with  all  the 
Jews,  he  was  full  of  ardent  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  kin^ 
dom^  Hence,  as  they  conclude,  he  stops  short  with  Antiochus,  and  ex- 
presses his'confident  belief,  that  immediately  after  his  death  the  Messianic 
kingdom  would  be  established. 

On  the  full  discussion  of  this  topic  I  shall  not  now  enter,  but,  leaving  it 
lor  another  occasion,  merely  remark  at  present,  that  the  writer  must  have 
been  a  man  of  great  peculiariUes,  to  declare  himself  so  confidently  about 
the  Messianic  reign  as  immediately  following  the  death  of  Antiochus,  if  he 
himself  lived  at  that  very  period,  and  saw  no  certain  tokens  that  such  a 
reign  had  commenced,  or  was  indeed  about  to  commence.  He  appeals  to 
no  such  tokens ;  he  gives  no  hint  respecting  them.  What  moreover  was 
to  become  of  the  credit  of  his  book,  in  case  of  a  failure  ?  Then  as  to  all 
hia  prophecies  ending  with  Antiochus,  (the  Messianic  kingdom  only  ex- 
eepted),  I  would  hope  that  the  remarks  already  made  above,  suggest  some 
other  more  satisfactory  reason  for  the  prophet's  course,  than  that  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  future.  Bevelation  of  events  is  made  for  special  purposes, 
and  to  answer  specific  ends.  It  is  not  annals ;  it  consists  not  of  year-books 
and  historical  registers.  The  most  hazardous  period  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
down  to  its  ruin  by  Titus,  was  that  of  Antiochus.  It  was  the  most  trying 
to  the  good,  and  seemingly  the  most  auspicious  to  the  bad.  It  was  the 
only  period  in  which  the  sanctuary  of  God  was  daily  polluted,  for  some 
years,  by  heathen  rites  and  sacrifices.  Should  not  such  a  period  be  desig- 
nated, and  the  people  of  God  forewarned  ?  Daniel  and  the  angel-inter- 
preter seem  to  have  so  thought  and  decided.  Might  not  prediction  re- 
specting the  outward  condition  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
nahy  stop  with  events  belonging  to  such  a  period,  and  omit  the  ordinary 
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events  that  followed  ?  So  have  other  prophets  done,  in  respect  to  other 
countries  than  that  of  Jndea ;  and  so,  respecting  the  Hebrews ;  why  should 
Daniel  only  be  excepted  from  ordinary  usage  ? 


( 1 )  In  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasaerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medea, 

who  was  made  king  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees. 

• 

In  respect  to  Darius,  see  under  6: 1. — c9'i*i;i«fnM  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  speculation  and  remark;  see  Lengerke  Comm.  b.  219  f.  231  11 
The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia,  lately  deciphered,  seem  to  have 
put  the  matter  nearly  at  rest.  The  name  is  found  in  them,  written 
KhiMiershe  or  Khshvershe^  the  root  of  which  seems  to  be  the  Persian 
gLwyAjUf  (shersha),  Hon,    The  ^ord  therefore  is  a  mere  appdlaHvej  and 

might  be  common  to  many  distinguished  persons.  Probably  Astyagea, 
the  Median  king,  is  here  designated.  —  l^^^^^t  ^o«  made  king;  Schleyer 
(Wurdigung  der  Einwijrfe,  etc.,  s.  185  seq.)  alleges,  that  this  word  favora 
the  idea  which  he  defends,  viz.  that  Darius  was  merely  viceroy  of  Babj* 
Ion.  He  further  seeks  to  confirm  this  by  6:  1,  Kr^s^p  ^^f? ,  received  the 
kingdom ;  which  shows,  as  he  alleges,  the  dependence  of  Darius  on  a 
superior.  So  also  we  may  say ;  but  who  is  that  superior?  Had  it  been 
merely  another  and  higher  king,  would  he  not  have  been  named  ?  Bat 
there  is  One  who  sets  kings  upon  their  thrones,  and  casts  them  doum,  at 
hb  pleasure,  whom  Daniel  doubtless  regarded,  in  this  case,  as  the  dis- 
penser of  office  and  of  kingdoms.  Even  Lengerke  concedes  this,  in  the 
present  case.  If  any  one  insists  on  it,  however,  I  should  not  object  to 
the  exposition,  which  supposes  Daniel  to  have  the  doings  of  Cyrus  in 
view,  who  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  who,  as  Xenophon 
relates,  took  great  care  to  provide  for  the  regal  claims  of  Darius. 

(2)  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I  Daniel  anderstood  by  the  Scriptares  the  nam* 
her  of  years ;  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  to  complete 
teyenty  years  in  respect  to  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  year^  etc,  corresponds  to  538 — 1  B.  C. — tart*?Btpa  is  said,  by 
Lengerke  and  others,  necessarily  to  mean  a  corpus  Scripturarumy  i.  e.  a 
public  collection  of  the  sacred  books  as  already  made  and  completed ;  and 
of  course  completed  before  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written.  But  would  a 
pseudo-Daniel  thus  betray  himself,  by  a  statement  that  savored  of  so  late  a 
period,  as  that  after  the  canon  was  closed  ?  Others  represent  the  word  as 
meaning  a  private  collection  of  sacred  books ;  others,  as  designating  a  cor- 
pus  propheticum.  None  of  these  conjectures  are  necessary ;  and  none  of 
them  are  well-grounded.  In  Jer.  25:  13,  the  prophet  names  his  written 
prophecy  respecting  the  seventy  years,  mn  ^W>   A  second  predictioDy 
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■enttotlie  ezilat  id  Babylon,  respecting  the  seventy  jean,  he  also  nainee 
"tjsin ,  29: 1.  Two  Sephen,  I'soppose,  may  be  called  D'^BtDH ;  and  this  is 
JMt  whal  Daniel  has  called  them,  in  view  of  their  contents  respecting  the 
seventy  yean.  To  draw  an  argoment  from  such  a  passage,  and  spread 
it  ottt  over  more  than  a  page,  as  Lengerke  has  done,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  after  the  canon  was  closed,  is  some* 
thing  quite  aside  from  either  good  logic  or  fair  criticism.  I  take  the  s 
in  Q^*li$oa  to  designate,  as  oflen  elsewhere,  instrumentality.  By  perusing 
these  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel  attained  to  a  definite  knowledge 
respecting  the  period  of  the  exile.  A  perusal  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
part  of  Daniel  at  this  period,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose ;  but  only  an 
attenUve  reperusaL  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  ^*^B(9a  object  after  the 
▼erb  *^x^*^a ;  and  of  course  unnecessary  to  translate  this  last  word  by 
mmgkl  undersUmdtng  in  the  writings,  etfi*y  as  Lengerke  does,  and  then 
take  the  following  words  as  being  mere  explanatory  apposition.  The 
more  simple  method  of  exegesis,  seems  to  be  that  which  I  have  adopted 
above.  —  ^l^  rnn  "i^k  I  regard  as  coordinate  with  ^l^  ^W^  i  and  designed 
to  explain  it :  *  I  understood  the  number ...  [I  understood]  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  complete  seventy 
years,  etc*  This  last  clause  shows  the  amount  of  the  number,  —  Seventy 
yean  is  object  to  the  verb  ntklb^^ .  The  form  of  this  verb  is  like  those 
ctAh;  as  is  often  the  case  with  verbs  A\  §  74.  Notes,  YI.  c.  —  nin^in^ 
for  or  in  respect  to  the  desolations.  These  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
final  destruction  only  of  Jerusalem,  under  Zedekiah,  in  588  B.  C,  but  to 
all  the  spoiling,  plunder,  and  carrying  into  exile,  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  city  was  first  captured  by  Nebuchadnezssar.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  Daniel  himself  reckons  in  this  way ;  otherwise  he 
could  not  make  out  a  completion,  or  very  nearly  a  completion,  of  the 
seventy  years  in  question. 

(3)  And  I  set  my  face  toward  the  Lord  God,  to  leek  prayer  and  luppKcadonf, 
with  faatiDg,  and  aackcloth,  and  ashes. 

Because  Daniel  saw,  as  yet,  no  approaching  signs  of  liberty  for  his 
people  to  return  from  their  exile  to  Judea,  he  betook  himself  to  earnest 
Bopplioation,  that  Ood  would  speed  this  event  —  Iset  myfouee  to  or  toward 
tke  Lord  God^  via.  toward  Jerusalem  where  God  was  supposed  pecn- 
Bariy  to  dwell ;  see  6:  10,  where  the  same  posture  in  prayer  is  more 
explicitly  stated.  This  was  probably  the  common  posture  of  the  Jews 
when  abroad,  and  not  improbably  of  those  at  home.  •— fiin^itn ,  ths  Goiy 
i.  e.  the  only  living  and  true  God.-*d|;ab,  to  seek  eamostfy  or  care/uBjf 
most  signify  here  not  to  look  o^Ibt^  to  seek  tip,  (which  would  make  ii6 
tolerable  sense),  bat  to  betake  wiis  stif  to^  to  engoffe  in. — r^Bn  means 

22* 
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prayer  in  its  generic  sense;  m^ontn  signifies  stqifpUcaHon  for  mercy  m 
favor.  This  was  done  with  the  usual  aocompaniments  during  such  spe- 
dal  seasons  of  devotional  exercises,  viz.  with  fasHny,  while  the  person 
was  clothed  with  tackdoth^  and  his  head  besprinkled  with  a$he9  ;  Job  2: 
12.  All  these  were  the  outward  signs  of  internal  humiliation  and  peni- 
tence. 

(4)  And  I  poured  out  inpplication  to  Jehovah  my  Go«l,  and  made  confession,  and 
said :  Ah  I  Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  who  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  to 
those  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments  1 

The  frequent  repetition  here  of  the  prolonged  form  (with  n  -^  appended), 
seems  to  depend  on  the  Vav  prefixed  (§  126. 1.  0),  which  oflen  admits  it 
in  cases  where  the  meaning  is  neither  hortativey  nor  expressive  of  will 
or  determination  (§  126.  1.  c).  Here  is  simply  norretftem. —  ^^rjKS, 
Hithp.  of  m;,  §  68.  2.  e.  g. — In  rn^xj ,  1st  pers.  Imperf.,  the  k  of  the 
stem  is  dropped,  §  67.  2.  —  K|M  (read  aii-na),  compounded  of  m  o^ 
alasy  and  ks  — >  I  beseech  thee*  It  is  a  common  exclamation  of  a  suppli- 
ant deeply  aff*ected.  —  "^nx  — >  rm^ ,  and  pointed  *^  in  distinction  from 
the  common  plur.  with  sufT.  "^sHk. — bxn,  emphatic —  Great  and  dread' 
fuly  great  in  the  displays  of  his  power,  and  dreadful  in  punishing  impeni- 
tent offenders,  e.  g.  such  as  the  Jewish  nation  had  been.  While  this 
thought  naturally  occurs  first  to  Daniel's  mind,  because  of  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Hebrews,  yet,  as  he  is  pleading  for  mercy,  he  does  not 
forget  another  conspicuous  part  of  the  divine  character,  who  keepeth  the 
tovenant  and  the  mercy.  The  word  mercy  1  take  to  be  here  exegetical 
of  covenant,  for  it  points  out  what  particular  part  of  the  divine  rr^^2^ 
(ordinance)  the  speaker  means,  viz.  that  part  which  contains  promises 
of  kindness  or  mercy  to  the  penitent  and  obedient.  —  The  commencing 
address  of  the  prayer  is  in  the  VoccUive  and  second  person,  and  so  is  bitn, 
but  *raib  is  in  the  third  person,  as  are  also  the  suffixes  which  follow ;  see 
§  134.  3.  Note  3,  as  to  change  of  persons. 

(5)  We  hAve  sinned,  we  have  done  perversely,  we  have  acted  impiously,  and  have 
rebelled,  and  have  turned  back  from  thy  commandments  and  thine  ordinances. 

"^ibi ,  Inf.  abs.  used  for  the  definite  verb  ^no,  stem  "i^b.  For  this  use 
of  the  Inf  abs.,  see  §  128.  4.  &  More  literally  the  Inf.  here  might  be 
translated :  there  has  been  a  turning  hack.  The  dimaetic  construction  of 
the  sentence  is  palpable.  To  turn  back  from  obedience  to  the  divine 
statutes,  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  belongs  to  rebdsy  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  wickedness ,  and  so  Daniel  rightly  considers  it  The  variety  rf 
Verbs  employed  here,  indicates  the  design  of  the  speaker  to  confess  all 
un  of  every  kind  in  its  full  extent 
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(6)  And  we  hBrt  not  hearkened  to  thy  senranti,  the  prophets,  n^  spake  in  thy 
name  to  oar  kings,  oar  princes,  and  oar  fathers,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

PropheUj  speaking  in  the  name,  i.  e.  bj  the  anthoritj,  of  God  are 
often  and  familiarlj  called  his  servants,  as  here.— The  preposition  b^  is 
omitted  before  the  second  and  third  of  the  nouns  which  it  Yirtuallj  gov- 
erns, S  151.  4.  This  is  a  frequent  usage.  The  we  of  the  first  clause 
(comprised  in  ^xrao)  is  explained  both  bj  the  second  and  third  clauses. 
The  second  particularizes  various  distinguished  classes  of  the  people ; 
the  third  comprises  all  the  remainder,  yypjt  with  the  article  here, 
means  of  course  our  land,  via.  Palestine. 

(7)  To  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  rigfateoasness,  bat  to  as  shame  of  fiuse,  as  at  the 
present  time,  to  each  man  of  Judah  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerasalem,  and  to  all 
Israel,  who  are  near  and  who  are  afar  off,  in  all  the  coantries  whither  thoa  hast 
driven  them,  on  accoant  of  their  offences  which  they  have  committed  against  thee. 

xr^rmn  ntjs  means  such  a  sense  of  shame  as  makes  the  countenance  to 
Uush.  —  mn  ni^  designates  the  then  present  time.  The  whole  phrase, 
Lengeike  sajs,  is  borrowed  from  Ezra  9:  7.  But  suppose  I  should  insist 
on  reversing  the  order?  There  are  many  reasons  for  so  doing;  but  to 
suspect  borrowing  or  lending,  in  a  case  so  simple  and  obvious  as  this, 
looks  like  grasping  at  trifles  to  accomplish  some  favorite  end.— ^v^Btb, 
being  generic,  might  be  translated  to  the  men.  Here,  the  b  prefix  is 
thrice  repeated ;  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  —  Who  are  near 
etc.,  participles  with  the  article  used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  §  109.  2.  a.  •— 
Bd  •  •  •  "^^M ,  where,  whither.  This  whole  clause  is  added  so  as  to  com- 
prise  all  the  Jews  afar  q^  and  near,  as  well  as  those  in  Babylonia.  — 
lan  c^^a*  lit.  on  account  of  the  perfidy  which  they  have  perfidiously  com- 
nutted  in  respect  to  thee.  I  have  virtually  retained  the  sense,  in  the  trans- 
lation above,  but  have  conformed  the  mode  of  expression  to  our  usual 
Elnglish  idiom. 

(8)  O  Lord,  to  as  belongeth  shame  of  face  —  to  oar  kings,  to  oar  princes,  and  to 
our  fathers,  becanse  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

A  virtual  repetition  of  vs.  5,  6.  But  here  the  prefix  b ,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  stands  before  the  words  designating  each  of  the  classes ; 
which  diflfers  from  the  usage  in  v.  6.     For  nd^  because,  see  §  152.  II.  e. 

(9)  To  the  Lord  oar  God  belongeth  compassion  and  pardon ;  for  we  have  sinned 
against  him. 

The  article  stands  before  ninbtoni  tr^nm  as  abstracts,  §  107.  3. 
Note  1.  c.  The  plur.  form  of  these  nouns  denotes  intensity  in  the  mani- 
fisitation,  or  the  continued  and  extended  exercise  of  these  qualities  or 
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attribntes;  p»201y  Bern,  at  the  bottom.  The  oretob  before  tlie  nouns 
maj  also  be  accounted  for,  if  one  prefers  this  solution,  on  the  groand 
of  designating  the  things  signified  as  belonging  to  God  in  a  pecoliar 
manner,  i.  e.  on  the  ground  of  emphasis. 

(10)  And  we  have  not  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  our  God,  to  walk 
according  to  his  laws,  which  he  has  placed  before  as  by  his  servants  the  prophets. 

To  walkf  according  to  the  usual  idicmi  of  the  Hebrew  meansy  to  demaan 
-im^M  ieffor  to  oct  thus  and  so. — Law$  has  here  its  generic  meaning,  yix. 
itutmetions  of  every  kind. — Placed  bejfan  tcs,  here  includes  the  idea  of 
being  reduced  to  writing,  so  that  the  laws  may  be  possessed  and  read. . 

(11)  And  all  Israel  have  transgressed  thy  law,  and  tamed  back  so  as  not  to 
hearken  to  thy  voice ;  and  thoa  hast  poured  apon  as  the  carse,  even  the  oath^  which 
is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  aervant  of  God,  becaase  we  have  sinned  against 
him. 

In  respect  to 'ilb'\,  see  on  v.  5.^- For  the  chtm  and  the  oart,aee  Lew. 
26:  14-*-43.  Deut  28:  15^19.  29:  19.— 7|nni,  2  pers.  Imperf.  of 
^,  with  Vav  condnuative.  f  486.  2.  — l^,sufr.  of  the  8d  pers.,  although 
the  preceding  address  is  in  the  2d  pers. ;  see  on  ▼•  4. 

(12)  And  he  has  established  his  words  which  he  spake  concerning  ns,  and  ooa- 
ceming  our  judges  who  judged  as,  that  he  would  bring  great  evil  apon  as,  so  that 
there  hath  not  happened  under  the  whole  heaven,  the  like  to  what  hath  taken  place 
in  Jerusalem. 


d;;;i  ,  Hiph.  with  retracted  accent,  §  71.  8,  and  Note  7. — The  atid  of 
the  Hebrews  designates  every  kind  of  magistrate.  —  ^<7^^  t  Niph.,  been 
done,  happened,  took  place.  The  meaning  is :  <  been  brought  about  by 
thy  providence.' 

(13)  According  to  what  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all  this  evil  has  come  apon 
ns;  and  yet  we  have  not  besonght  Jehovah  onr  Qod  to  torn  [ns]  from  onr  iniqaittes, 
and  to  make  [us]  wise  by  thy  truth. 

PM  before  the  Nom.  case,  (see  §  116,  Note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page), 
unusual,  but  not  without  precedent.  The  \  in  vb>\  — >  and  yet,  fat  this 
particle  often  connects  Glauses  which  in  some  respects  aro  contrasted, 
§  152.  B.  b,  —  n^n  lit  means,  to  address  any  one  smoothly,  gently,  or 
persuasively,  and  so  to  euppHcate  in  the  way  of  softening  displeasure.— 
To  turn  us,  etc,  means  here  not  so  much  the  pardon  of  sin,  as  grace  to 
repent  and  reform.  To  make  us  wiee  by  thy  truth,  L  e.  wise  in  the  morsl 
sense,  wise  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good.  In  both  cases  u$  is  omitted  in 
the  origkwl,  bat  is  readily  supj^ed  by  the  reader. — ^)?^>  suff.  in  the 
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aeeond  penooy  referring  to  nVrri  in  the  tiurd;  see  the  rerene  of  this  m 
T.  4  above;  f  134.  8.  Note  3. 

(14)  And  to  JehoToh  hath  watched  over  the  evil,  and  broaght  it  npon  ns;  for 
nghteoos  is  Jehovah  oor  God  in  respect  to  all  his  doings  which  he  hath  done,  for  we 
have  not  hearkened  to  his  voice. 

"ip^  y  the  t  oonsecutive,  in  such  cases  as  this,  connects  with  itself  the 
Qsoal  sense  of  the  conjunction ;  and  frequently  thb  conjunction  has  the 
meaning  €tnd  yet^  and  tOy  therefore.  —  Waiched  over  the  evil,  i.  e.  kept  it 
watchfully  in  store,  that  he  might  employ  it  in  punishing,  when  we  had 
deserved  it.  In  all  this  God  is  p^'si^just;  for  to  punish  ill-desert  is 
juetiee^  —  Wkich  he  hcOh  done  is  purely  a  Hebrew  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  like  is  very  common  in  Hebrew.  In  our  own  language  it  is  here 
a  superfluity  after  the  word  doings. — The  last  clause  might  be  rendered : 
and  tee  did  not  hearkeny  etc  I  have  translated  1 ,  however,  as  marking  a 
kind  of  cauiol  clause,  see  §  152.  B.  e. 

(15)  And  now,  0  Lord  oar  God,  who  hast  bronght  thy  people  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  hast  made  for  thyself  a  name,  as  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly. 

Here  commences  the  supjpUcation  of  the  speaker;  at  least,  this  address 
is  preparatory  to  it  The  argument  stands  thus :  <  O  God,  who  in  times 
past  hast  wrought  wonderful  deliverances  for  thy  people,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  glorious  name — repeat  thy  wondrous  doings,  and  add  tu  the 
gk>i7  which  thou  hast  already  acquired  I  As  thou  didst  bring  us  out  of 
exile  in  Egypt,  so  also  bring  us  out  of  exile  in  Babylon/ — A  name,  a$  at 
the  present  time,  i.  e.  such  a  name,  glory,  honor,  as  is  attributed  to  thee 
even  now.  —  We  have  sinned  etc.,  the  deep  sensation  of  penitence  forces 
from  the  speaker  the  repetition  of  confession. 

(16)  O  Lord,  according  to  all  thy  kindness  let  thine  anger  and  thine  indignation 
be  tamed  away  now  from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  moantain,  for,  on  account  of 
oar  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people  have  become  a 
npnmeh  to  all  around  us. 

9prp^  is  here  used  in  the  sense  dfavory  hindnessj  het^igmty,  as  it 
often  is  when  the  plur.  is  employed  (as  here),  which  designates  repeated 
acts  of  henigwUyy  and  is  intensive. — MJ ,  a  sign  of  the  optative,  S  125. 8.  & 
— :|:±i^  "HI,  lit  mimnUdn  ofthff  holiness  ^  thy  holy  mooDtain,  §  104.  L 
•—  Daniel  confesses  the  sins  of  the  fathers  which  occasioned  their  exile^ 
and  the  sins  of  the  generation  then  living  which  continued  that  exile. 
The  central  point  of  his  solicitude  is  Jerusalem  and  the  hofy  fnounlaiii, 
i  e.  the  honor  of  God  and  religion. — Bqnvaeh  to  those  around  usy  the 
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s  ioi;i. 

(17)  And  now,  0  onr  God,  hearken  to  the  pnyer  of  thy  ienrant  and  to  his  snp- 
plicationt,  and  let  thy  ikoe  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  which  is  desolate,  for  the  Lonfs 
sake. 

Of  thy  urvomly  i.  e.  of  the  speaker,  who  mentioofl  himself  in  the  uaoal 
humble  manner  of  the  Hebrews,  when  one  addressed  a  superior. — "^Kn, 
emut  to  shinef  i.  e.  to  be  bright,  cheerful,  to  appear  pleased,  the  reverse 
of  frowning  or  looking  dark.  —  wsn,  Part,  intrans.  and  pamve^  (as 
usual  with  this  form),  the  n  being  a  relative  demonstrative,  §  109.  2.  a. 
— "^ahM  )yq\ ,  third  person  instead  of  the  second ;  and  so  ofkentimea,  when 
God  is  spoken  of. 

(18)  Incline  thine  ear,  O  my  Ood,  and  hear;  open  thine  eyes  and  see  onr  desola- 
tions and  the  city  on  which  thy  name  is  called ;  for  not  on  account  of  our  rigb toons- 
nesses  do  we  lay  our  supplications  before  thee,  but  on  account  of  thy  great  merey. 

nn^B ,  (so  the  Kethibh  should  be  pointed),  is  better  than  the  marginal 
ngfe,  because  it  is  an  intensive  form,  §  48.  5. — rr^h^  . . .  "^^k,  vpon 
wJdehj  §  121.  1.-— d4^B^,  lit  l^  fall,  corresponding  well  with  our  word 
lay^  which  means  to  put  down  or  place  before^  stem  b&a.  —  Daniel  has 
no  hope,  when  he  looks  to  the  just  deserts  of  his  people,  but  onlj  in  the 
mercy  of  Grod. 

(19)  0  Lord  hear;  O  Lord  forgive;  O  Lord  listen  and  do,  delay  not  for  thine 
own  sake,  0  my  God,  for  thy  name  is  called  upon  thy  city  and  upon  thy  people. 

hto ,  dOf  viz.  that  which  I  request  The  like  oflen  in  this  book,  as  to 
rnD9. — ^ndtn  bx,  opt.,  see  p.  268.  par.  3.— ^  JPbr  thine  awn  sake  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows.  As  common  parlance  made  use  of  the  phrases 
city  of  Godj  and  people  of  God,  so  the  honor  of  Grod  is  urged  by  Daniel 
as  a  reason  whj  God  should  regard  the  Hebrew  nation  with  special 
kiiKJnfflfli 

(20)  And  while  I  was  speaking,  and  interceding,  and  confessing  my  sin  and  the 
fin  of  my  people  Israel,  and  laying  my  supplication  hefore  Jehovah  my  God,  in  be- 
half of  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God;  (SI )  even  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer, 
then  the  man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  before  seen  in  the  vision,  having  beea  haslcaed 
in  a  swift  course,  approached  roe  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation. 

l^Kn,  iks  flMm,  via.  the  one  whom  I  had  before  seen  in  vision,  as  the 
saqnel  declares.  The  reference  is  to  what  has  bemi  related  in  8:  15.— 
r^riria,  lit  in  the  beginning;  but  often  the  phrase  means  simply  hefhn, 
aflmdme.  I  have  here  translated  it  simply  by  hefwre.  The  referenoe  b 
to  8:  IS.-^eiy^s  fe)9Q  is  rendered  by  Miohaftlis,  Dathe,  Dbderlein,  Ciss., 
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Botenm^  aL,  warM  bg  twiftjKghi  ;  a  ftrange  idea  to  be  Binmrinlifid  with 
Gfabrid,  i.  e.  powerfbl  man  of  God.  We  read  of  aagela  ^gwift  to  do  the 
will"  of  God,  but  not  of  their  being  loearied  by  their  swifbeas.  It  ie 
inooogruooa.  Both  words  are  evidently  of  the  same  root,  and  of  kuH 
dred  meaning,  i.  e.  both  eome  from  tfgj.  t\n  «  ejyina,  Part.  Hoph.^ 
mcKOB  hoiUnedf  caimd  to  mak$  hatie.  e|f«a  is  the  noun  with  a  prep.,  and 
means  Mwift  oourM,  or  hait$.  We  might  well  transUte:  hting  hattened 
msiftig.  Our  English  translators  derived  the  word  &)9q  from  vf»  to  fy^ 
and  have  rendered  the  phrase  aeoordinglj.  But  vjf^  means  simply  ft» 
hadem,  in  its  primary  sense,  and  indicates  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  swiftness  is  effected.  How  long  Daniel  was  making  supplication, 
and  of  course  how  long  Grabriel  was  in  actually  coming  to  him,  we  know 
not.  Daniel's  reooided  prayer  is,  in  all  probabili^,  only  a  specimen  or 
sommaiy  of  what  he  uttered  on  the  occasion  which  called  it  ibrth*— 9)^, 
Part,  with  a  praeteriU  meaning,  f  131.  1.  and  3.  e. 

(22)  And  he  made  explaiuuioaf  and  talked  with  me,  sad  Mid:  0  DanM,  I  have 
eome  forth  to  teach  thee  anderstanding. 

The  Brst  i^;i  is  a  summary  of  what  the  angel  did,  on  this  occasion.  -^ 
A  talked  tmM  me  indicates  a  continued  colloquy.  —  "t^fii^^  prefaces  a 
qaotatioQ  of  words  spoken.— r»"»a  meaning  of  anything,  undentandingj 
inieKfetue.  Of  what?  Of  the  prophecies  in  Jer^  say  Lengerke  and 
others.  But  then  nran  would  be  almost  of  necessity  employed  in  such 
a  case.  We  should  therefore  give  to  hra  a  more  generic  sense,  and 
then  the  phrase  — >  to  %nq>art  to  thee  understanding^  viz.  respecting  thy 
people.  This  confines  the  sequel  neither  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah, 
nor  to  the  vision  in  ch.  viiL  These  limits  would  be  too  narrow  for 
va.  24—27. 


(23)  At  the  beginning  of  thy  iQpfilicationa,  a  word  went  forth,  and  I  am  come  to 
tell  thee,  for  thoa  art  greatly  beloved ;  mark  well  then  the  word,  and  understand  the 
Tiiion. 

ntnan ,  fAur.  of  intensity,  lit  lovee  >-*  Lat  deUeiae,  •—  ^yj  tts; ,  a  vord, 
mnienee^  or  eommumoaiion  loenl  forth.  From  whom  ?  The  text  does 
noi  sajy  explicitly  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded.  But  the  implication 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  The  tDord  or  comm;mncation  must  have 
eome  from  some  one  itqmtor  to  the  angel ;  for  his  errand  is  to  convey 
and  dedare  it :  lam  eome  t^vri},  to  declare  [it].  Some  supply  tf>  (to 
tkee)  after  the  verb  in  the  Inf.  To  this  there  is  no  urgent  objection ; 
bat  even  in  case  this  view  of  the  ellipsis  is  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to 
sopply  it  (via.  the  word)  after  *rih!),  for  this  verb  surely  &Us  back  upon 
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na^,  and  mosthaye  a  direct  object  —  The  last  two  daases  of  the  Terse 
nuiJce  all  this  plain :  Mark  uM  ihen^  or  contdder  wdlj  the  ward  (nan), 
where  the  article  points  of  course  to  the  preceding  *^^.-—  Vtsian  haa 
not  exactly  the  same  sense  as  "ta'j  mesictge,  but  means  both  the  appear' 
€tnee  of  Grabriel  and  the  developments  which  he  makes.  In  other  words ; 
the  prophecy  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  are  re* 
quired  to  be  objects  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  Daniel,  for  they 
are  deserving  of  his  most  serious  consideration.  I  do  not  see  any  way 
of  faiiiy  avoiding  the  interpretation,  which  regards  the  angel  as  having 
received  from  Gk)d  the  communication  that  follows,  and  as  specially  de- 
puted to  make  this  communication  to  Daniel.  This  is  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple view  of  the  matter ;  and  this  turn  of  the  sentiment  is  altogether 
apposite  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  before  us.  The  first  nn^  in  v.  23, 
not  having  the  article,  can  point  to  no  previous  or  well  known  oommani* 
cation,  antecedent  to  the  period  then  passing.  A  (not  the)  cammMmeO' 
Hon,  therefore,  must  be  its  meaning.  What  this  communication  is,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  explained.  The  second  na'nn ,  having  the  article,  of 
course  points  to  the  preceding  one.  But  this  second  one  has  a  dear  re- 
lation to  the  communication  which  follows.  The  exegesis  which  makes 
both  of  these  refer  to  t^yr\  *^^^  in  v.  2,  ia  clearly  ungrammatical.  Were 
this  the  case,  both  must  have  the  article.  We  cannot  admit,  with  Len- 
gerke,  that  the  angel  only  undertakes  a  new  and  mystical  interpretatioa 
of  Jeremiah's  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  weeks. 

(24)  Seventy  weeki  are  decided  respecting  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city,  to  re- 
strain transgression,  and  to  seal  np  sin,  and  to  expiate  iniquity;  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting rightcoosness,  and  to  seal  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  a  holy  of  holies. 

6*^93^ ,  from  943d ,  and  of  an  irregular  masc  plur.  form,  retaining  (  ) 
under  the  first  radical,  (normally  it  would  read  b^rni^).  The  nuuc.  plur. 
occurs  only  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  and  in  Dan.  10:  2,  3.  The  fern, 
form  rnsM  also  retains  the  ( ^ )  of  the  first  radical.  Why  ?  none  of  the 
lexicons  or  grammars  tell  us.  Fuerst  (Concord.)  says :  ^  retento  Qamets 
iibHiy"  in  respect  to  the  plural  forms ;  by  which  I  suppose  him  to  mean, 
that  sibilant  letters  have  a  propensity  to  a  QameU  vowel-sound.  If  this 
be  his  assertion,  it  needs  illustration  and  confirmation.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  masc  singular  occurs;  but  as  the  Masoretic  text  of  Gen. 
29:  27,  28  stands  (hkt  93d  k|q),  there  is  a  clear  instance  of  a  masa 
form  in  a  canst,  state,  from  9^31^ ,  showing  that  the  Qamets  in  the  un§, 
is  mutable.  Wieseler  however,  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  14),  says  that  ^  the 
Masorites  have  certainly  erred,"  and  that  we  should  read  nMT  93d ,  L  e. 
tkese  seven  (years),  lit.  this  hepiads  (of  years).    As  the  form  of  the  mi- 
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meral  is  sing,  and  fenu  (§  96. 1),  it  maj  be  united  with  t^Mt ;  and  ty«d^ 
seems  to  be  fairly  implied,  as  anj  one  may  see  bj  comparing  €ren.  29: 
18,  20,  27  together.  If  this  criticism  be  just,  (it  seems  to  me  plainly  to 
be  so),  then  we  have  po  instance  of  a  moac.  form  of  the  word  in  ques* 
tion,  oat  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  This  however  will  prove  nothing  against 
the  existence  of  one,  since  it  is  altogether  a  feasible  form.  The  simple 
troth  is,  that  both  trw6  and  nirad  are  parHcipiai  forms,  meaning  b^ 
sevenedj  (sit  venia !),  i.  e.  computed  by  sevens.  Lit.  then  we  might  trans* 
late  thus:  Heptadei  seventy  are  decided  ttpcn^  etc.  This  leaves  the 
question  entirely  open,  whether  the  meaning  is  heptades  of  days,  or  (^ 
ordinary  years,  or  of  sabbatical  years ;  and  this  question  must  be  decided 
of  course  by  the  context  The  Jews  had  three  kinds  of  Hq>iades  in  re- 
spect to  time  ;  first,  that  of  days^  seven  of  which  make  a  week;  secondly, 
that  of  yearij  seven  of  which  make  a  sabbatieal  year^  Lev.  25:  1— -7; 
thirdly,  that  of  the  seven  periods  of  years  before  ih^jvbilee^pearj  for  this 
last  comprises  seven  times  seven  years  — >  forty-nine  years,  after  which 
eomes  the  jubilee-year,  Lev.  25:  8.  Which  of  these  three  is  meant  in 
the  present  case  ?  for  the  clause  before  us  may  be  interpreted  in  either 
way.  Not  the  first,  for  this  would  make  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  that  is  predicted  in  the  sequel,  and  would  fill  the 
passage  with  contradictions.  Wieseler,  indeed, in  his  work  quoted  above, 
has  labored  to  show,  that  the  first  mentioned  seventy  weeks  are  merely 
literal  and  common  weeks ;  for  he  holds  that  the  sequel  in  v.  24  refers 
merely  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  a  restoration  to  all 
the  rites  and  privileges  of  worship  as  prescribed  by  Moses,  with  an  ac- 
companying reformation  of  moral  demeanor.  But  the  subsequent  weeks 
he  counts  as  year-^wedcsy  i.  e.  periods  of  seven  years  each.  Ingenious 
and  acute  as  this  writer  surely  is,  I  cannot  accord  with  this  view  of  the 
case;  for,  (1)  It  makes  a  violent  disruption  in  the  meaning  of  fi*^rai^,  to 
translate  it  weeks  of  days  in  v.  24,  and  then  weeks  of  years  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  the  same  paragraph.  (2)  Nothing  seems  plainer,  than  that 
the  tripartite,  7,  62,  1,  are  designed  to  make  up  the  number  seventy 
stated  in  v.  24 ;  and  of  course,  the  seventy  at  the  outset  must  have  the 
same  relation  to  n*«9a^ ,  that  the  subsequent  numbers  (the  component 
parts  of  it)  have ;  and  Wieseler  himself  concedes,  that  in  vs.  25—27 
tr^a^  means  week^years^  i.  e.  heptades  of  years.  (3)  The  application 
of  the  magnificent  promises,  in  v.  24,  merely  to  a  partial  return  from 
exile,  and  to  the  broken  and  troubled  state  (D*<nm  p'iXBt  v.  25)  of  the 
Jews  for  a  long  period  (62  weeks),  is  somethmg  that  savors  too  much  of 
dedu/cere  oHquid  ex  ahquOf  to  commend  itself  to  the  simple  interpreter. 
There  is  too  much  of  what  the  Germans  name  a  kifmn-exeyenrenf  to 

2& 
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meet  with  eordial  reception.  Hoffinaii  (WeiM.  nnd  ErfalL  8. 298)  rigbdj 
sajs  r^pecting  it:  ^The  nniversalitj  with  which  the  consuininatioQ 
of  all  the  hopes  of  Israel  is  here  spoken  of,  renders  it  impossible  for  anj 
one  to  interpret  it,  except  in  an  oMtrary  way,  as  merely  appljring  to  the 
scanty  retam  from  the  Babylonish  exile  by  permission  of  Cyrus  —  a 
return  which  hardly  satisfied  the  anticipations  respecting  it."'— We  may 
therefore  abide  by  uniform  amsiiUney  through  the  whole  paragraph,  in 
the  use  of  ta^ynt^ .  Then,  of  course,  we  must  regard  the  meaning  as  >-* 
7x70*496  years. 

^  So  long  a  time,  or  thus  much  ground,  is  comprised  in  the  prediction ; 
not  because  this,  (reckoned  in  any  feasible  way),  reaches  down  to  the 
Messianic  period,  but  because  so  much  of  the  time  intervening,  before 
the  Messiah  would  appear,  is  for  the  most  part  Mronblons  time,' and 
resembles  in  this  respect,  that  of  the  seventy  years'  Babylonish  exile. 
The  speaker  means  to  say :  ^The  Messiah  will  surely  come,  and  Jenisa- 
lem  will  be  restored  in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense ;  but  before  all  this 
takes  place,  there  most  be,  not  seventy  years  of  literal  exile  again,  bat 
seventy  time$  seven  yeenrs  of  trouble  and  of  triaL  How  soon  after  this 
is  over,  the  king  of  the  new  and  last  dominion  will  make  his  appearance, 
the  speaker  does  not  say,  nor  does  the  context  inform  us.  Enough  that 
the  days  of  peculiar  trial  and  trouble  like  those  of  the  Babylonian  exile, 
will  pass  away  within  the  period  named ;  for  that  period  ^jnnj ,  L  e.  is 
definite^  UmUed  or  decided. 

As  to  the  masc  form  D*^9atD  being  employed  here,  in  all  probability 
the  speaker  meant  to  attract  special  attention  to  the  word  so  important 
in  the  sequel,  and  therefore  he  has  put  it  first,  as  well  as  given  to  it  a 
peculiar  form.  He  may  also  have  been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the 
form,  by  the  D*«9ni^  whidi  follows;  or  it  may  have  been  the  prevailing 
dialect  of  the  day.  That  he  designs  to  designate  heptades  of  yean  by  it, 
would  seem  quite  probable,  if  we  merely  compare  10:  2,  3,  where  tmi^ 
is  added  after  it  in  order  to  explain  it,  and  to  tell  the  reader  that  he 
does  not  mean  a  9^a^  of  the  same  length  or  of  the  same  kind  as  before. 
No  explanation  is  needed,  however,  in  the  present  ease,  except  what  the 
context  givea  Daniel's  meditation  had  been  upon  the  seventy  tmflU 
yean  predicted  by  Jeremiah.  The  angel  tells  him,  that  a  new^eeven^f 
i.  e.  seventy  week-years  or  seven  times  seventy  years,  await  his  people, 
before  their  final  deliverer  will  come.  The  render  almost  spontaneously 
adopts  this  view  of  the  meaning,  who  is  fiuniliar  with  the  week  yean  of 
the  Hebrews^  As  to  the  third  way  in  which  the  Hebrews  vsed  the 
word  v^'s^j  it  designated  the  jtibilee^year  ^i^  forty^oine  years  or  seven 
times  seven.    If  now  we  choose  this  kst  period  as  the  meaning  of  e"9«il9, 
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then  we  should  have  49x70— >  3430  years — a  period  incredible,  on 
every  ground,  in  respect  to  the  events  which  follow.  In  other  words, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  heptades  lead  to  inconsistency  or  absurdity ; 
neither*  of  them,  therefore,  is  meant  by  the  text.  *  In  medio  tutissimus,' 
ODe  may  safely  say,  in  the  present  case.  Nor  is  Daniel  alone  in  such  a 
mode  of  expression.  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  III.  10)  makes  M.  Varro  say, 
that  he  had  written  septttaginta  hebdomadat  Ubrorum,  The  like  in  Aristotle, 
PoL  VIL  16;  and  in  Censorinus.  De  Die  natali,  c  16. 

^ra  is  found  only  here,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  Chaldee  and  Rabbinic.  The  literal  meaning  is  to  cut^  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  adjunct  idea  to  cut  off.  The  Vulgate,  how- 
ever, has  rendered  it  dbhreviatae  sunty  probably  in  reference  to  the  idea 
that  Umar  months  are  here  to  be  counted  for  the  years,  rather  than 
$olar  ones.  Wieseler  (s.  95  seq.)  defends  the  translation  abbreviated  or 
abridgedj  and  represents  the  angel  as  designing  to  say,  that  the  period 
of  seventy  years'  exile,  as  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  is,  through  divine  mercy, 
and  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  abridged*  As  he  makes  the  ex- 
ile to  begin  with  599  B.  C,  (led,  as  he  says,  by  Matt.  1: 12,  who  seema 
to  assign  its  beginning  to  the  deportation  of  Jechoniah),  so,  at  the  time 
when  Daniel  fasted  and  prayed,  only  sixty-three  years  of  it  had  passed 
away,  and  seven  years  were  therefore  to  be  abridged.  But  I  cannot 
admit  the  probability  of  such  an  explanation.  The  idea  of  ahbreviation 
would  have  assumed  quite  another  form.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  how 
Daniel,  in  case  he  began  the  exile  with  the  year  599  B.  C.  when  Je- 
hoiakim  was  carried  into  exile,  could  have  supposed  that  seventy  years 
had  already  come  very  near  to  the  close,  when  seven  years  were  yet 
lacking ;  for  the  three  first  verses  of  our  chapter  evidently  present  him 
as  supposing  this.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  if  chap^  1:  1  be  com- 
pared, that  Daniel  dates  the  exile  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign, 
or  at  least  the  attack  of  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  Jerusalem ;  and  such  be- 
ing the  case,  there  is  no  room  for  abridging  the  seventy  years.  They 
are  already  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  Daniel  betakes  himself  to 
prayer  and  &sting.  We  must  admit,  then,  the  figurative  sense  of  7]hn9 , 
vie  deeidedj  defined^  determined^  decreed;  for  so  the  Latin  decido 
means  in  its  figurative  sense,  while  lit  it  means  cut  off;  and  so  the  Heb. 
nn  and  yyjf  and  the  Greek  ttfipoi,  1  would  not  aver,  that  simply  de^ 
creed  or  determined  would  adequately  translate  the  word,  for  it  evidently 
means  a  dejmitive  separation  of  the  weeks  in  question  from  the  mass  of 
time,  in  order,  that  what  is  included  in  this  separated  and  thus  defined 
part,  may  present  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  the  predictions  that 
follow  are  to  occupy.    In  other  words :  *  Seventy  weeks  are  dejinitefy 
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9decUd  and  decided  upon*  as  a  period  in  which  various  things  are  to 
happen,  before  the  final  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
viz.  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  As  to  the  ting,  number  of  the  verb^ 
I  see  no  need  of  so  much  dilSculty  as  has  been  made.  The  seventy 
weeks  are  a  definite  period  here  genericaUy  presented ;  and  as  such  thej 
are  (me.  The  ting,  number  of  the  verb,  therefore,  is  a  mere  case  of  con- 
MtrucHo  (Md  tensum.  We  need  not  resort  (.with  Hitzig)  to  the  passive 
form  impersonal,  as  retaining  the  Ace.,  nor  suppose  (with  Hengstenbei^) 
n9  to  be  implied.  Gomp.  the  like  in  Gen.  46:  22,  as  to  a  plur.  subject 
and  sing,  verb,  although  in  other  respects  the  case  will  not  afford  an  ex- 
act parallel  with  the  present  one. 

^71?  *^*^?*^?1  ^?  ^?  9  ^P<^  ^y  P^opU  and  uptm  thy  hoig  dig.  Here 
I  have  rendered  b?  upan^  (in  the  version  above,  reMpecHng)^  in  order  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Hebrew ;  for  ^9  often  designates 
the  idea  of  on  or  upon  in  the  sense  of  what  is  burdensome,  or  it  is  used 
in  what  the  lexicons  style  a  hostUe  sense  ;  Ges.  Lex.  ^9 ,  4.  a.  Plainly 
it  is  so  here.  The  seventy  weeks  comprise  the  special  burden,  the  trials, 
the  troubles,  through  which  Israel  must  pass,  before  the  Great  Deliverer 
will  make  his  appearance,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
before  sin  will  be  thoroughly  subdued  and  expiated,  and  righteousness  intn>> 
duced  in  the  full  measure  often  predicted. —  T%g  people  . . .  thgholgcitg^ 
Wieseler  (p.  16)  says, '  indicate  two  things;  (1)  That  the  blessings  promised 
pertain  only  to  the  Jews.  (2)  That  they  should  share  in  them  merely  on  Zkm' 
iets  account,  and  not  on  their  own.'  I  can  find  neither  of  these  intimations 
in  those  expressions.  Daniel  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  of 
royal  origin  (1:3);  and  so  we  have  thy  city,  27iy  people  means  simply  the 
people  to  which  he  belonged,  and  thy  city  is  merely  the  city  of  his  birth 
where  his  affections  centered.  There  is  doubtless,  however,  an  empha- 
sis beyond  this  in  the  word  thy,  Daniel  had  just  been  most  earnestly 
and  anxiously  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  city  and  people  to  which  he  be* 
k>nged ;  and  thy,  applied  to  both  of  them,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  people 
and  city  for  which  he  was  most  anxiously  concerned,  and  for  which  ha 
had  just  made  such  fervent  intercession.  The  sequel  of  the  verse  does 
not  indeed  *  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles ;'  but  neither  does  it  cod- 
fine  the  promised  good  to  any  one  nation.  It  simply  assures  Daniel  that 
his  people  are  to  participate  in  it.  The  idea  that  *  the  Jews  are  to  be 
blessed  merely  on  Daniel's  account,'  I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  passage* 

yrttn  tAoh ,  to  restrain  transgression  ;  which  version,  however,  takes 
for  granted  that  the  Eethibh,  K^a  is  a  Piel  form  of  vk^.  Most  of  the 
ancient  versions,  and  the  mass  of  recent  critics,  have  preferred  to  derive 
the  verb  from  hbs ;  and  they  aver,  that  here  b  merely  an  exchange  of 
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ibmi  in  the  Ah  verb,  for  a  form  of  &^,  which,  as  all  concede,  is  a  frequent 
ooenrrence ;  §  74.  Note  YL  and  Note  22.  c.  ib.  Hence  they  translate 
thna :  to  contumtmUe  tretnsgresiion  or  to  Jitt  up  the  measure  ofrebeUicn  ; 
meaning,  that  daring  the  seventy  weeks,  rebellion  will  reach  its  acme, 
and  will  not  go  beyond.  Expressions  similar  to  this  there  are,  here  and 
diere  in  the  Scriptures;  e.  g.  in  Gen.  15: 16,  <<The  miquity  of  the 
Amorites  U  not  yet  fully''  (nbo  kV).  In  the  like  way  1  Thess.  2: 16, 
mnuihpiAafu  tag  aftoQtiag ;  and  so  in  Dan.  8:  28,  o*^9\^Ari  Drn» .  But 
oljections  not  easily  met,  may  be  made  against  this  view.  (1)  It  comes 
not  within  the  common  usages  of  grammar,  or  of  the  book  before  us,  to 
make  such  an  exchange  of  ni»$  for  Kk:D  here.  The  verb  nb|  elsewhere 
retains  its  n  thronghoat,  e.  g.  Dan.  9:  27.  11:  36,  and  in  Dan.  12:  7  we 
have  the  Inf.  Piel  nil; ,  This  is  of  course  the  true  Inf.  of  the  Piel  of 
n^;  and  where  Ges^os  and  others  find  a  tin  Inf.  form,  (for  which 
they  say  fi6s  is  substituted),  I  know  not.  It  is  an  Vnding  in  grammar 
or  in  the  Heb.  iisus  Joquendi^  (2)  The  whole  sentiment  which  is  thus 
assigned  to  the  passage,  has  an  erroneous  basis.  They  understand  the 
speaker  as  now  describing  what  will  take  place  during  the  seventy 
weeks,  L  e.  rebellion  will  then  be  consummated,  etc ;  whereas  it  seems 
to  lie  on  the  very  face  of  the  remainder  of  this  verse,  that  Ueseinge  which 
are  to  foQow  the  seventy  weeks  are  foretold.  I  would  not  deny,  that 
there  may  be  a  point  of  view,  from  which  one  may  regard  a  oonsumma- 
lion  of  iniquity  as  desirable,  all  things  considered,  (for  then  comes  of 
eonrse  the  hope  of  better  times) ;  but  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  as  I  believe, 
can  it  be  found,  that  the  perfecting  of  rebellion  is  represented  as  a  hhee- 
mg,  mther  present  or  in  promise.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  decisive 
of  the  whole  question,  and  lays  entirely  aside  the  word  r&$ ,  unless  it  be 
taken  in  another  and  very  different  sense,  viz.  that  of  completing  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  to  an  end,  destroying.  But  to  change  the  text  for  the 
sake  of  this  meaning,  when  iA%  comes  virtually  to  the  same  point,  and 
indicates  an  effectual  check  or  restraint  npon  sin,  is  both  unnecessary  and 
nncrilicaL  However,  against  retaining  K^9  as  a  regular  form  from  mb^ 
it  is  objected,  that  the  word  has  no  PieL  All  that  this  can  properly 
mean  is,  that  Piel  is  not  elsewhere  found.  But  how  many  verbs  are 
there  in  the  Hebrew,  in  the  same  predicament,  L  e.  where  only  one  ex- 
ample of  this  conjugation,  or  of  that,  can  be  found  ?  Kb:p  has  a  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  sense  (Num.  11:  28.  Ecc.  8:  8,  aL) ;  and  it 
y  have  a  Piel  of  intentiig  or  of  habitual  action  ;  which  is  the  very 
ing  appropriate  to  the  passage  before  us.  Then  what  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  idea  cX  resbraimng^  or  TaJiher  oi  habituoBg  and  powerful^ 
futnmnng  »d^?    This  last  word  is  the  most  intense  designation  of 

28*  . 
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wickedness,  as  it  combines  the  idea  of  apoilaxy  and  r^tdUon.  Both  of 
these  the  prophet  had  confessed,  in  his  prajer  (vs.  5 — 11),  to  be  charge- 
able upon  Israel.  These  had  taken  the  lead  in  bringing  down  divine 
judgments  upon  the  nation.  Hence  the  sx^wx  {the  ttwugresnon)  as  it  is 
named  in  our  text ;  viz.  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  already  described* 
When  the  Great  Deliverer  shall  come,  he  will  effectuallj  restrain  snch 
transgressions  as  bring  down  divine  judgments  upon  the  nation  and  send 
it  into  exile.  The  allegation  of  Lengerke  and  some  others,  that  kVs, 
which  means  to  shut  up,  enclose,  as  well  as  to  restrain,  should  have  the 
first  of  these  meanings  assigned  to  it  here,  because  to  shut  up  trantgrw' 
sion  means  to  hide  it  or  conceal  it,  and  so  to  forgive  it,  has  no  fouDdation 
in  the  usus  hquendi  of  the  word.  When  a  Hebrew  spoke  of  coveri$ig 
sin  in  such  a  sense,  he  employed  htDS)  or  "tea .  The  text  of  the  Kethibh 
may  stand  therefore  untouched ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  as  it  is,  seems 
to  be  altogether  apposite  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

niKisn  Qnn^^ ,  and  to  seal  up  sins,  where  the  vowel-points  of  the  verb 
belong  to  the  marginal  Qeri,  Dnn^^ ,  Hiph.  Inf.  of  D^n .  The  text  should 
be  pointed  and  read  tinnbi ,  as  in  the  sequel.  The  imagery  of  the  Ian* 
guage  is  evidently  progressive.  First  we  have  the  restraining,  lit  shut' 
ting  up  ;  then  this  work  is  completed  by  putting  a  seal  upon  it ;  comp. 
Ifatt.  27:  66.  Where  we  use  bars  and  hoUs  only,  in  many  cases  the  an* 
cients  also  employed  seals,  in  order  to  make  sure  the  object  thus  enclosed 
and  guarded.  See  Lex.  The  literal  meaning  would  be  plain  ;  the 
prisoner  is  first  shut  up,  then  the  seal  is  put  upon  his  prison  door.  Thus 
Job  9:  7,  God  seals  up  the  stars,  i.  e.  prevents  them  from  shining ; 
lob  87:  7,  he  seals  up  the  hand  of  all  men,  i.  e.  hinders  them  from  any 
development  of  activity.  So  here ;  to  seal  up  sins,  is  to  render  them 
inert,  inefficient,  powerless.  They  are  not  only  restrained,  but  rendered 
unable  to  break  out,  and  bring  men  into  danger  of  punishment  The 
other  reading  in  the  Qeri,  viz.  Drn^^  arose,  in  all  probability,  from  a 
comparison  with  8:  23,  where  we  have  trrpi^DH  Dnna ,  when  transgress' 
ore  have  come  to  the  fuU  [measure  of  their  sin].  But  this  meaning  does 
not  fit  in  9:  24.  It  is  what  follows  the  70  weeks,  which  is  predicted ; 
and  af\er  their  expiration,  there  is  no  time  for  the  consummating  of  wick- 
edness ;  the  time  has  come  to  seal  it  up,  as  Grod  does  the  stars  and  the 
hand  of  all  men,  L  e.  to  render  it  inefficient,  incapable  of  acting  at  liber^. 
With  Wieseler,  then,  we  may  justly  prefer  the  text  as  it  stands,  to  any  of 
the  changes  proposed.  The  objection  of  Ewald,  that  in  such  a  case  we 
must  suppose  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  too  speedily,  amounts  to  but 
little ;  for  in  the  next  three  verses,  y^n  and  Dctt  are  tkrice  repeated.  Be- 
sides, the  second  case  of  &nn  differs  in  the  shade  of  its  meaning  from  the 
fiist  case. 
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fy9  'WA%  y  lit  to  caver  $in  ;  bat  thia  woald  not  answer  well  here,  inaa- 
much  as  sin  ifl  already  t^mt  up  and  9eakdup<ni.  It  mnst  then  have  one 
of  the  two  tropical  meanings  which  the  word  bears,  viz.  either  that  of 
forgiving  sin,  or  that  of  eaqnating  it.  Either  meaning  would  suit  the 
tenor  of  the  passage,  the  amount  of  which  is,  that  sin  is  either  to  be  put 
under  entire  restraint,  as  in  the  case  of  obstinate  offenders ;  or  to  be 
forgiven  or  atened  for^  as  in  the  case  of  the  penitent  In  one  way  or 
another  the  power  of  sin  to  do  mischief,  or  to  occasion  condemnation,  is 
to  be  crippled.  How  well  the  idea  of  aUmemBni  accords  with  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  prominent  feature  iu  the  development  of  the  Mes- 
aanic  period,  none  need  to  be  informed.  Why  not  admit  it  here,  where 
the  angel  is  dwelling  upon  the  distinguished  blessings  which  will  follow 
the  70  weeks  of  troublous  times  ?  Its  ixpfrcipriaUntu  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

D'naby  p*is  ac^anb^,  io  introduce  everlatting  righteousnessj  i.  e.  the 
dincuoavrtj  ^eov  of  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians. 
It  is  everkuHngj  because  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  so,  Dan.  1:  44.  7: 14, 
27.  It  is  introduced,  because  it  is  of  God's  giving,  and  is  procured  by 
the  Messiah.  The  people  are  to  be  transgressors  no  more,  so  as  to  need 
punishment  and  exile.  The  first  three  atixoi  disclose  the  negative  por- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  effected.  Sin  is  to  be  checked,  and  removed. 
Now  comes  the  poeitive  part ;  righteousness,  viz.  that  of  the  heart  and 
Bfe  which  God  bestows,  (not  p*i3  in  the  sense  of  prosperitg),  that 
righteousness  which  is  the  opposite  of  a  sinful  state,  is  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  kingdom. 

K*^a3*j  lim  wnbi,  lit  to  seal  vision  and  prophet,  where  seal  has 
the  sense  of  eonfrming,  authenticating.  A  seal  was  put  at  the  end  of  a 
writing,  to  show  that  it  was  completed  and  was  authentic.  Prophecy  is 
open  so  long  as  it  remains  unfulfilled.  When  it  is  fulfilled,  it  is  completed, 
which  is  one  of  the  tropical*meanings  of  the  verb  Dnn  .  The  old  dispen- 
sation was  one  of  ^  types  and  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  and  in 
its  very  nature  prophetic.  Under  it  many  predictions  concerning  the  Mes- 
sianic period  were  uttered ;  when  that  comes,  these  are  sealedy  completed, 
authenticated.  Of  course  the  good  which  those  prophecies  foretold  is 
here  in  the  speaker's  mind.  —  K*^n} ,  prophet,  has  reference  to  the  person 
who  foretels,  and  lim  is  his  prophetic  vision.  Both  are  included  here, 
because  not  only  the  vision  is  completed  or  fulfilled,  but  the  character 
and  claims  of  the  prophet  are  authenticated.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
then  derf> ,  in  this  last  case,  has  plainly  a  different  shade  of  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  is  first  employed.  Surely  no  one  critically  conver- 
sant with  the  Scriptures  needs  to  be  told,  that  cases  of  this  nature  are  by 
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no  means  of  nnfreqaent  occarrenoe.  The  idea  of  teaUnff  up  nidon  and 
prophet  by  the  death  of  Chriet,  or  bj  his  coming  and  repealing  the  old 
dispensation,  is  qaite  foreign  from  the  passage  before  us.  Besides,  were 
there  no  vUiam  and  no propheU  under  the  new  dispensation?  So  Peter 
did  not  view  the  matter,  Acts  2: 17:  21.  To  maintain,  as  Wiesder  does 
(s.  17),  that  the  visum  to  be  sealed  or  confirmed  is  onlj  that  of  Jere- 
miah (25:  11),  is  palpably  aside  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is 
of  an  extent  moch  wider.  Besides,  this  view  of  the  matter  would  inTi^ve 
a  vattQOP  n^BQOP,  All  here  related  is  io  foQcw  the  70  weeks ;  but  the 
fetum  from  the  captivity  did  not  follow  them.  It  occurred  while  they 
were  in  traniiiUj  and  during  the  early  part  of  them.  Wieseler  escapes 
from  this,  only  by  making  the  70  weeks,  in  the  verse  before  us,  to  mean 
merely  70  weeks  of  daps,  which  passed  away  before  the  prodamation  of 
Cyrus  in  Ezra  i. ;  a  new  exegesis,  I  admit,  but  hardly  a  true  one. 

Qivn^  tD*ip  nMf*\ ,  €md  to  anoint  a  ffofy  o/BoUee,  Is  it  the  Jewish 
sanctuary  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  anointedy  i.  e.  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  again  ?  Or  is  it  a  new  sanctuary^  such  as  becomes  the 
new  spiritual  dispensation  ?  Not  the  former ;  for  then  the  article  could 
not  fail  before  o^v^ .  Never  is  it  omitted  in  any  case,  where  hofy  of  holies 
means  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple.  The  iusertion  of  the  artide 
here  would  have  misled  the  reader,  and  naturally  obliged  him  to  inter* 
pret  the  passage  as  designating  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
when  rebuilt.  In  the  present  case,  a  sanctuary,  i.  e.  such  an  one  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  new  state  of  things,  is  designated.  Of  such  an  one  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks :  **  Christ,  the  high-priest  of 
good  things  to  come,  when  he  presented  himself  through  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle  . . .  not  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  by 
his  own  blood,  once  for  all  entered  elf  ta  ayta,  into  the  sanctuary^  pr»> 
curing  eternal  redemption."  Heb.  9: 11, 12.  (Ta  a^ia,  and  7a  ifta 
W9  ayiiov  are  N.  Test,  names  for  D'^tb^^n  trip).  This  is  the  sasusti^ 
ary  belonging  to  that  temple,  under  whose  altar  the  Apocalyptist  saw  the 
supplicating  souls  of  the  martyrs.  Rev.  6:  9,  comp.  also  8:  8.  9: 13.  14: 
18.  Rev.  11: 19  speaks  of  ^the  temple  of  God  ...  in  heaven,  where 
was  seen,  in  his  temple,  the  ark  of  his  testament  or  covenant.''  And 
although  in  the  New  Jerusalem  there  will  be  no  temple  (Bev.  21:  22), 
yet  before  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  the  spiritual  temple  in 
heaven,  the  archetype  of  the  earthly  one  (Heb.  8: 5),  is  always  spoken  of 
by  the  Hebrew  sacred  writers,  in  the  New  Test  and  in  the  Old,  as  having 
an  existence.  It  is  that  into  which  Christ  as  high  priest  enters,  and 
presents  his  own  propitiatory  blood,  Heb.  9: 11—14.  To  anoint  the  sane- 
tuary  there,  of  course  means  to  prepare  it  for  this  new  oRring ;  just  as 
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tbe  taberoade  and  all  its  furnitnre  was  anointedy  it  order  to  prepare  it 
for  sacrifices  and  oblations,  Ex.  40:  9.  Indeed  the  phrase  0*^^71^  dn'p 
might  be  regarded  as  meaning  temple  instead  of  ganctuary  merely ;  for  in 
Num.  18:  10  it  is  so  employed,  with  the  article  before  the  second  noun, 
and  in  £zek.  45: 8  without  the  article.  Yet  I  feel  no  need  of  resorting  to 
this,  as  Hoffman  does,  (Die  siebenzig  Jahre,  s.  65).  The  expression  is 
more  yivid,  if  we  take  the  thing  as  presented  in  Heb.  9: 1 1 — 14.  If  Paal 
^knew  nothing  else  among  the  Corinthians  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crti' 
eified^  and  ^  gloried  in  nothing  save  the  croie  of  Christ,'*  then  the  pre* 
sentation  of  atoning  blood  in  the  eternal  sanctuary,  is  the  cause  and  con- 
summation of  all  the  blessings  promised  under  the  new  dispensation. 
To  anoitU  that  ianctuary  stands  connected  with  this  service  in  the  temple 
above.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  a  material  literal  sense  should  be  given 
to  any  of  these  descriptions,  but  that  they  are  significant  as  symbolical  or 
figurative.  As  God  is  a  spiritj  his  sanctuary,  and  the  heaven  which  he 
has  prepared,  are  ipirituoL  Very  significant  surely  must  the  language 
of  our  text  have  been,  to  a  Hebrew  under  the  ancient  dispensation. 
Wieseler  (s.  18)  applies  the  passage  under  discussion  to  the  altar  men« 
tioned  in  Exra  3: 2,  and  remarks,  (which  is  true),  that  the  altar  is  some- 
limes  designated  Q^isn^  dn'p,  as  in  Ex.  29:  87.  30:  29.  I  have  no 
objections  to  cdtat  as  the  meaning ;  but  that  any  altar  built  by  Jeshua 
or2^rubbabel  corresponded  to  the  one  mentioned  here,  (if  the  passage  in- 
deed is  to  be  so  interpreted),  I  cannot  admit.  Well  has  HofiTman  said, 
(I  repeat  it),  (hat '  an  interpretation  which  assigns  to  v.  24  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  literal  return  from  Babylon  and  its  immediate  consequences,  is 
orMrory.'  In  fact,  such  an  exegesis  would  at  once  show,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  speaker  on  the  present  occasion  is  extravagant  and  bombastic. 
The  interpretation  which  assigns  to  holy  of  holies  a  concrete  sense, 
and  makes  it  apply  to  Christ  himself,  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Hav.),  or  which 
makes  it  mean  the  church  (Hengst)  is  inadmissible.  The  phrase  never 
designates  persons.  Besides,  to  apply  it  to  the  Messiah,  would  represent 
him  as  performing  his  whole  work,  before  he  is  consecrated  to  it; 
whereas  the  offering  which  he  presents  in  the  eternal  sanctuary  is  the 
consummation  of.his  mediatorial  work. 

(25)  Mark  well  and  anderetand ;  from  the  going  forth  of  a  command  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,  shall  be  seren  weeks ;  and  sixty  and  two 
weeks  shall  it  be  rebuilt,  with  broad  spaces  and  narrow  liaiits,  and  in  tronbloot 
times. 

The  preceding  verse  in  a  generic  way  announces  seventy  weeks,  which 
must  pass  away  before  a  new  and'glorious  period  is  ushered  in,the  charao- 
Ceristics  of  which  are,  the  restraining  and  forgiving  of  sin,  and  the  intzo* 
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duGtkm  of  holiness  and  righteouuieas  under  a  new  dispenaaiioD.    This 
18  indeed  the  oonsammation,  to  which  the  whole  passage  in  vs.  24 — 27 
has  relation.    Bat  vs.  25 — 27  are  designed  to  answer  the  qoeetion  that 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  Daniel :  <  What  then  is  to  take 
place  during  this  long  interval  of  waiting  for  the  aooompltshnient  of  our 
highest  hope  ? '    The  aogel  informs  him  that  the  so-named  seven^  weeb 
may  be  sub^vided  into  three  portions,  viz.  into  seven,  sixty-two,  and  one. 
Each  of  these  portions  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  mark  and  di^ 
tinguish  it.    The  period  of  seven  week»  has  a  definitive  beginning  and 
end,  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  vis.  ^  from  the  going  forth  of  a  conn 
mand  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a  prince,"  thus  wat 
king  the  terminus  a  quo  and  ad  queni.    The  second  has  no  vtfireuti 
terminus  a  qtto,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  has  apparently  sn 
implied  one,  via.  the  end  of  the  first  period,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
<^  anointed  one,  a  prince."      Thb  takes  for  granted,  that  the  periods 
named  here  are  suceessivSf  and  not  parallel  or  contemporaneous.    Such, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first  and  spontaneous  impression  of  every  unbiassed 
reader ;  for  how  else  can  the  period  of  seventy  weeks  be  made  out?  The 
end  of  the  second  period  is  of  course  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  weeks,  i.  e. 
sixty-two  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the  anointed  one,  the  prince. 
But  the  end  seems  also  to  be  marked  by  another  circumstance,  vis.  th$ 
dating  off  of  an  anointed  one.    So  v.  26:  <<  After  ( *nnM )  sixty-two 
weeks,  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  ofiT."    Naturally  this  does  not  mesa 
some  indefinite  time  afterwards,  but  a  time  in  near  proximity  with  the 
end  of  the  second  period.  The  third  period  (one  week)  of  course  begins 
with  the  same  excision  of  an  anointed  one,  and  continues  seven  yesn^ 
during  which  a  foreign  prince  shall  come,  and  lay  waste  the  city  end 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  cause  the  offerings  to  cease  for  three  and  s 
half  years,  after  which  utter  destruction  shall  come  upon  him,  vs.  26, 27. 
Thus  much  for  the  definite  beginning  and  end  of  the  respective  peri* 
ods,  considered  as  successive.    We  have  further  to  say,  respecting  (faem, 
that  each  has  its  own  appropriate  occurrences.    The  Jlrsi  p>eriod  (seven 
weeks)  has  indeed  no  specific  and  express  description  of  events,  whi<A 
are  to  take  place,  attached  to  it   But  the  command  to  restore  and  rMU 
seems  to  imply  that  the  work  was  to  be  entered  upon  and  advanced.  The 
second  period  is  characterized  by  the  continued  rebuilding^  but  in  a  stinted 
or  scanty  measure,  because  of  **  troublous  times."    Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  said  of  the  first  p>eriod.    The  third  period  is  characterized  by  the 
ooeurrence  of  events,  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  parsgiap'^ 
Thus  each  is  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  merely  by  limitation  of 
time,  but  by  the  events  which  were  to  take  place  respectively  in  each. 
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After  taking  this  brief  sorvej  of  the  three  eomponent  psrts  of  the 
seTent  J  weeks,  and  having  seen  how  thej  are  separated  and  ^stingnished 
fix»A  etuiAk  other,  let  ns  now  return  to  the  serenij  weeks,  i.  e.  the  generic 
period,  and  inquire  where  we  are  to  begin  in  counting  them. 

Daniel  regards  the  period  assigned  bj  Jeremiah  as  very  near  its  dose, 
9:  3.  He  prajs  eamestl/  for  the  reslofation  of  his  people.  The  angd 
appears,  and  tells  him,  not  that  the  seventy  years  are  near  their  end 
(which  Daniel  already  well  knew),  but  that  in  the  councils  of  Heaven 
ailocher  and  larger  period  is  assigned,  via.  seven  times  seventy  year^  for 
stiil  farther  triab  of  his  people,  before  the  great  eonsumaiation  of  thenr 
highest  hopes  will  be  realized.  Wkm  then  does  this  new  period  of  490 
yeaiB  commence?  The  most  obvious  answer  a  prion  would  seem  to  be: 
From  the  time  when  Daniel  is  addressed  But  the  events  assigned  to 
the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  general  period  forbid  this  answer. 
Dsniel  saw  this  vision  in  B.  Q  588.  If  7  times  70  yean—  490  be  sub- 
tineted  from  this,  it  wouki  bring  the  iemnmm  ad  quern  of  the  whde 
seventy  weeks  (counting  them  successively  and  oontinuoudy),  down  to 

B.  C.  48,  a  year  in  which  nothing  special  took  place  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  time  that  followed  after  it,  or  went  before  it  All  correspondence  of 
prediction  with  event,  must  in  such  a  case,  be  given  up,  cf  course,  if 
such  a  terminui  a  quo  be  adopted. 

Let  ns  go  back  then  to  B.  G.  606,  the  tin^e  from  which  Daniel  plainly 
dates  ^the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  **  (v.  2),  and  assume  this  as  the 
iemdnus  a  quo;  in  this  case  the  seventy  weeks  would  end,  (counted  as 
before),  with  B.  G.  116 ;  a  period,  again,  which  offers  nothing  in  history 
to  distinguish  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
prophecy.  On  either  of  the  preceding  grounds,  then,  we  find  ourselves 
at  a  complete  stand. 

If  we  go  on  now,  for  the  sake  of  trial,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
fermmttt  a  quo  of  the  first  part  of  the  seventy  weeks,  vi2.  the  7  weeks 
mm  49  yean,  and  begin  the  count  from  B.  G.  606,  i.  e.  the  commence- 
ment of  the  desolations,  then  we  must  end  the  fint  period  with  B.  C. 
557,  a  period  when  there  was  as  yet  no  eomnumd  to  rebuild.  Nor  was 
tfiere  any  anoinied  one  and  prince  to  mark  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks 
at  that  time.  To  make  another  trial,  let  ns  suppose  the  seven  weeks  to 
be  counted  from  the  exile  of  Jehoiachim,  599  B.  G.,  then  we  must  end 
them  with  B.  G.  550,  another  period  of  the  like  description  as  that  of 
B.  G.  557.  If  we  begin  these  weeks  with  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah  and 
the  actual  and  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  B.  G.  588,  then  we  obtain 
589  B.  Gl  as  the  end  of  the  period  At  this  time  no  command  had  been 
given  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  Darius  the  Mode  was,  or  was  about  to 
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be,  possessed  of  the  Babylonish  throne)  who  snrelj  cannot  be  reduMied 
a  "iijd  n'^m  on  any  tolerable  groond.  At  all  events,  any  of  these  model 
of  counting  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  first  clause  in  the  verse 
before  us ;  for  the  command  to  rebuild /ir^cec^M  the  forty-nine  years,  and 
the  anointed  prince  marks  the  closer  while,  in  case  Darius  be  made  the 
ierminut  ad  qwm^  no  such  command  had  been  given  seven  weeks  (L  e* 
forty-nine  years)  hefan  he  was  king. 

The  same  difficulty  lies  in  the  way,  if  we  substitute  O^fnu  instead  of 
Darius.  According  to  Is.  45:  1,  we  might  apply  n*^^  to  him,  for  Jeho- 
vah speaks  of  him  as  his  anointed  one;  and  a  n^^,  i.  e.  preeminnU 
civil  ruler^  he  certainly  was.  But  history  represents  Cyras  as  himself 
issuing  a  decree  to  rebuild  (2  Chron.  36:  23.  £zra  1:  1  seq.) ;  and 
Cyrus  could  not  have  been  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
nine  years,  either  at  one  and  the  same  time  or  at  any  time,  for  he  reigned 
only  seven  years  after  his  appearance  in  sacred  history.  If  we  take, 
now,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  forty-nine  years  which  commence  with 
the  command  to  rebuild,  and  count  from  the  proclamation  of  Cyrosi 
(which  in  itself  would  agree  well  with  the  command  in  question),  then 
who  is  the  anointed  one  and  prince  at  the  end  of  those  forty-nine  years? 
Xerxes  was  then  on  the  throne,  whose  expedition  into  Greece  does  not 
favor  his  right  to  the  magnificent  title  in  question ;  and  whose  intended 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  at  the  instigation  of  Uaman,  as  related  in  the 
book  of  Esther,  favors  it  still  less.  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the 
command  to  rebuild^  and  for  an  anointed  one^  a  prince^  forty-nine  years 
afterwards?  We  have  liad  no  success  thus  far,  and  history  down  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  presents  us  with  no  data  from 
which  we  can  make  out  a  period  of  forty-nine  years  so  defined  by  events 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  them,  as  the  first  dause  in  v.  25  seems 
plainly  to  import  or  demand. 

li'  we  go  lower  down  than  Cyrus,  we  find  under  Darius  Hystaspis 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  rebuilding  the  temple  renewed,  in  B.  C  519, 
(£2ra  vi.) ;  but  tbrty-nine  years  after  this  would  bring  us  agiun  ioto 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  (B.  C.  470),  who,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
was  no  i'>2i;  n'^33^ .  If  we  descend  still  lower,  down  to  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus  (B.  C.  445),  who  gave  unto  Nehemiah  full  liberty  to  rebuild 
(Neh.  IL),  then  the  seventy  weeks  would  reach  forty-five  years  beyood 
the  birth  of  Christ,  which  of  course  renders  null  this  calculation.  Be- 
sides, we  can  find  no  appropriate  anointed  one  and  prince^  forty-nine 
years  after  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes.  We  must  abandon  the  hope  then 
of  satisfying  ourselves  in  this  way,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  first  periods 
i.  e.  the  seven  weeks.    Nor  is  this  all  of  the  difficulty.    The  ie«M* 
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r,  (and  these  onl/),  are  destitate  of  anj  express  intimation  of  what 
acoomplidbed  or  happened,  daring  their  oontinnance.  What  then, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire,  can  be  the  object  in  view  in  designating  them  ? 
Not  events,  as  it  would  seem,  during  the  forty-nine  jears,  but  events 
mentioned  as  the  tetmintu  a  quo  and  ad  quern  of  those  jean.  Of  course 
these  must  have  their  importance.  But  here  again  we  are  met  with 
diflicolties.  The  command  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  —  when  ?  By  whom  ? 
After  what  destruction  of  it  ?  for  this  command  imports  of  course  an 
antecedent  destruetion.  Was  this  by  Nebuchadnezzar?  Or  was  it  the 
more  partial  destruction  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  These  are  all  the 
considerable  destructions  of  which  history  gives  us  any  account,  before 
the  final  wasting  by  Titus.  But  this  last  is  out  of  question ;  for  the  whole 
period  of  seventy  weeks,  (of  which  seven  are  a  ^n)j  precedes  the  Mes- 
sianic  period.  As  to  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  have  al- 
ready put  that  to  the  test.  There  remains,  as  history  now  stands,  only 
that  by  Antiochus.  If  Judas  Maccabaeus  gave  command  to  rebuild 
what  had  been  destroyed,  when  his  victories  were  consummated,  (as  he 
probably  did),  then  who  is  the  'mj  m^  that  makes  his  appearance 
forty-nine  years  after  this  ?  Judas  reinstated  the  temple  worship  B.  C. 
165,  so  that  forty-nine  years  would  bring  us  to  B.  C.  116.  There  was 
indeed  on  the  throne  of  Judea,  at  that  time,  the  most  eminent  prince 
that  ever  sat  upon  it  aAer  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  viz. 
John  Hyrcanus,  in  whose  praise  Josephus  is  uncommonly  lavish.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  commence  his  reign  then,  but  in  B.  C.  135,  i.  e.  nine- 
teen years  earlier.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  occurrences  of 
Bb  C  116,  which  distinguishes  that  year  from  any  other  of  the  thirty 
years  of  his  reign.  A  terminus  ad  quem,  therefore,  of  the  seven  weeks 
seems  to  be  looked  for  here  in  vain.  If  we  admit  that  the  seven  weeks 
must  precede  the  sixty-two  weeks,  (and  any  other  order  seems  to  be  un- 
natural, and  apparently  against  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage),  then  we 
cannot  go  down  to  a  period  so  late  as  that  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and 
Antiochus,  for  the  commencement  of  the  seven  weeks,  or  the  issuing  of 
the  command  to  rebuild. 

What  can  we  do  then,  or  where  shall  we  go,  to  find  the  appropriate 
limits  of  the  forty-nine  years?  Perplexed  by  questions  like  these* 
Yitringa,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others,  have  adopted  a  peculiar 
eourse,  in  order  to  find  an  issue  from  these  straits.  First  they  have 
miited  the  seven  weeks  into  one  mass  with  the  sixty-two  weeks,  thna 
making  in  effect  but  two  subdivisions  of  the  seventy  weeks,  viz.  one  of 
iixty-ntne,  and  the  other  of  one.  This  is  built  on  the  assumption,  thai 
the  command  to  rebnild,  spoken  of  in  v.  25,  is  that  which  was  given  by 
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Artaxefxes  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  in  Neh.  iL 
Thej  then  count  sixtj-nine  weeks  (62+7)  forward,  i.  e.  483  jeaitt 
But  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  is  usually  reckoned  at  B.  G, 
445,  their  reckoning  makes  thirty-eight  years  too  much  on  this  groond. 
To  avoid  this,  they  reckon  some  thirty  years  of  it  to  the  private  life  of 
Jesus,  and  make  his  public  ministry  (not  his  birth)  thotefW»tf«  od  quern. 
Still  there  remain  some  eight  or  pine  years  too  much.  This  exfeu  is 
disposed  of,  by  i^dding  some  eight  or  nine  years  more  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  than  chronology  usually  reckons,  (which  would  make  hii 
decree  so  much  earlier),  and  thus  making  the  time  to  adjost  itself  to  tlie 
events.  In  the  usual  chronology,  (vouched  for  by  Ctesiaa  and  Ptolemy 
in  his  Canon),  Artaxerxes  is  represented  as  reigning  forty  or  forty* 
one  years,  and  Xerxes  as  twenty  or  twenty-o^e.  Hengsteaberg  insiiti 
upon  fifty-one  for  Artaxerxes,  and  eleven  for  Xerxes.  In  this  way  (be 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  falls  back  soipe  ten  years,  just  aboul 
enough  to  save  the  excess  above  mentioned,  made  by  carryir^  forward 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  >*  483  years.  The  t$nmnui  a  quOj  then,  of  the 
aixty-nine  weeks,  is  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild,  Neh.  ii. ;  the 
ttrminui  a4  qvem  is  the  1*^^  rrm  in  the  emphatic  sense,  i.  e.  the  XorA 
Jlnctnisdf  the  J(ing  oflnraely  when  he  enters  upon  his  public  office. 

Certainly  this  is  ingenious ;  and  the  result  is  rather  striking,  at  fint 
view.  But  further  examination  throws  in  our  way  insuperable  obsta- 
oies;  at  which,  however,  I  can  but  merely  hint.  (1)  The  main  assump- 
tion, that  Artaxerxes  was  the  first  who  issued  a  decree  to  rebuild  Jenuo' 
bPh  (the  terminus  a  quo),  contradicts  fact  and  Scripture  both.  Fact 
-^  inasmuch  as  Haggai^  (in  the  second  year  of  Darius  «*  K  C  5^0), 
more  than  seventy  years  before  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  speaks  of 
the  people  as  *<  dwelling  at  Jerusf^em  in  ceiled  houses,"  while  the  house 
of  the  Lord  lies  waste,  Hagg.  1:  2 — i ;  Scripture — inasmuch  as  God 
says  expcessly  of  Cyrus,  that  he  shall  rebuild  the  oily,  Isa.  4d:  1, 13  and 
44:  28,  cQmp.  2>  Chron.  36:  23.  Ezra  1: 1-^.  In  these  two  last  caMS, 
indeed,  the  temple  only  is  specified ;  which,  being  the  oentcal  and  union- 
point  of  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  returning  immigrants,  is  ?ery  natursl 
But  ti»e  implicatioa  of  city-buiUing  at  the  same  time,  is  ooavoidable  and 
plain.  The  history  of  the  r^stoved:  Israelites  ip  Sam  ahows  beyond  a 
<|iiestion,  that  sa  earl^r  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  (about  M 
&  C)9  there  was  i^  very  oonsideraWe  popalatieii  i*  Jemsakn:-*- not, I 
tvust,  without,  himee^  to  live  in.  (2)  There,  ia  ae  anthorily,  and  no  good 
veason  for  ajnalgawating  the  seven  v^eeka  and  the.  sixty-two  weeka 
The  writer  hasjsepara^  them,  or  at  any  rat^.  tba  Maaorites.  have  ss^ 
paratied  themi  bj  putting  an  Athnahb  on  n|^.  Isa^^nofttbatithiaisda* 
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aotboritj ;  bat  I  maj  saj,  that  departure  from  the  aceents  is  gene- 
ittlly  undesirable,  and  mostly  hazardous.  A  really  good  reason  for  it 
■Biist  be  one  which  is  of  an  imperious  nature.  (3)  The  nature  of  the  case 
separates  the  two  periods  in  question.  In  making  the  simple  sum  of 
aixty^nine,  (for  simple  it  is,  as  made  out  by  Hengstenberg),  who  would 
0ver  think  of  dividing  this  period  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  no 
apecial  significance,  and  has  nothing  assigned  to  it  which  can  be  a  reason 
for  its  being  reckoned  by  itself?  According  to  this  method  of  interpreta- 
tioD,  the  iemunui  a  quo  and  ad  quetn  of  the  first  period  both  belong  to 
the  period  of  sixty-nine  weeks,  and  not  to  that  of  the  seven  weeks. 
Bat  where  else,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  ts  there  such  a  method  of'  making 
oat  a  simple  number  by  dividing  it  into  arbitrary  parts,  and  adding  these 
tefether  ?  (4)  V.  26  disproves  the  assertion,  that  the  speaker  meant  to 
reckon  in  the  manner  of  Hengstenberg.  What  says  he  concerning  the 
close  of  the  great  period  in  question  ?  "  After  gixty-iwo  weeks  an  anointed 
ooe  shall  be  cat  off,"  etc.  But  why  does  he  not  say  :  ^  After  stxty-nine 
weeks  7^  If  all  is  to  be  thrown  into  one  period,  this  would  be  inevitable, 
in  case  he  meant  to  be  rightly  understood.  That  he  does  not  say  sixty- 
nioe,  shows  that  he  reckons  the  second  period  of  sixty-two  weeks  as  one 
in  and  by  itself.  Besides,  if  Hengstenberg  reckons  rightly  as  to  the  sixty- 
nine  weeks,  even  they  do  not  reach,  by  his  own  concession,  to  the  ctUHng 
off' of  the  Jiesnah*  This  was  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  dose  of  that 
period.  (5)  I  add>  in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  objections  to  his  in* 
tei^retation,  that  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  third  period,  (viz.  the 
one  week  •■  seven  years),  the  other  remaining  three  and  a  half  years 
are  wholly  anmanageable.  With  him,  ^  the  people  of  a  prince  that  will 
come,"  and  who  will  destroy  the  city  and  sanctuary,  are  the  Bomans  un- 
der Titos.  Did  these  invaders  then  come  against  the  Jews,  within  three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  death  of  Christ?  No  ;  they  did  not  come 
within  a  third  of  a  centoiy.  Moreover,  the  tyrant  or  desolator  who  comes, 
is  himself  to  be  waHedy  (be  a  Drtb,  v.  27).  The  implication  is,  that  this 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  years.  But 
Titoa  did  not  die  within  that  period,  nor  until  A.  D.  81.  If  Vespasian 
be  selected  as  the  prince  in  question,  the  difference  will  be  only  about 
three  years.  Neither  of  them  died  a  violent  death.  The  "  outpouring 
of  wliat  is  decreed  opon  the  son  of  perdition**  (v.  27),  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain,  after  tlie  death  of  Christ,  and  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
aogeL 

We  most  add  to  all  this,  that  the  Jini  period  has  of  itself  neither  a  defi- 
nite beginning  nor  end,  according  to  Hengtenberg's  interpretation.  The 
third  is  ako  destitnte  (as  to  its  latter  half)  of  a  tonrnfuu  ad  quern.    He 
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abo  assigns  to  the  first  period,  what  belongs  to  the  second,  vis.  the  alow 
and  interrupted  rebuilding  of  the  city,  (which  can  be  done  only  by  ofier- 
ing  violence  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language),  and  conae- 
quently  he  leaves  the  second  long  period  of  62  weeks,  without  cognizing 
anything  that  is  accomplished  during  that  period  which  would  definitely 
mark  it  Finally,  to  ground  all  this  theory  of  interpretation,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  it  do,  on  a  disputed  point  of  chronology,  (the  ten  years  to  be 
added  to  Artazerzes  and  taken  from  Xerxes),  and  one  in  respect  to  which, 
after  the  remarks  by  Hoffman  (Die  70  Jahre,  s.  90  seq.),  we  may  ven- 
tnre  to  say  the  probability  is  strongly  against  them,  can  hardly  meet  the 
just  demands  of  criticism  in  a  case  of  such  a  nature,  or  satisfy  the  inquirer 
who  has  no  favorite  scheme  to  defend. 

AAer  all  this,  then,  we  are  compelled  again  to  ask,  with  still  more  em- 
phasis :  ^  When  do  the  7  weeks  (and  of  course  the  70)  begin  ?  And 
when  do  they  end  ? 

Wieseler  has  dropped  the  7  weeks,  by  virtue  of  his  views  con- 
cerning l^nns,  which  he  makes  to  mean  abbrevitdedj  abridgetL   First 
the  original  70  years  of  Jeremiah  are  abridged  7  .years,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threatening.    Then,  to  correspond  with  this,  the  seven  weeks 
of  years  are  abridged  or  omitted  from  the  new  period  of  70  year-weeks. 
Why  ?  is  a  question  that  is  hardly  answered.    The  mere  exegete  might 
feel  himself  greatly  relieved,  if  he  could  dispose  of  this  difficulty  so  easily. 
But  for  myself,  I  am  more  inclined  to  confess  my  ignorance  than  to  get 
rid  of  the  matter  in  this  way.    Hoffman  (Weissag.  and  Erfull.  a.  dOl 
seq.),  in  his  latest  view  of  this  subject,  says,  that  the  seven  weeks  can 
be  applied  to  no  period  preceding  the  vision  of  Daniel,  and  to  none  dn* 
ring  the  62  weeks,  or  during  the  one  week.    He  thinks  that  the  seven 
weeks,  in  which  Jerusalem  is  to  be  splendidly  rebuilt,  and  the  T*3id  n*«^ 
to  make  his  appearance,  must  come  after  both  these  periods.    But  when  ? 
How  ?    He  does  not  answer  these  questions,  but  cautiously  abstains  from 
giving  any  express  opinion.    I  consider  this,  in  both  Wieseler  and  him- 
self, as  only  a  kind  of  ingenious  way  of  confessing  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  matter.    And  if  Uiey  do  not,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging; 
for  writers  of  more  acuteness  in  philology  do  not  oden  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  these  respective  discussions  of  theirs,  moreover,  are  the 
latest,  and  therefore  are  carried  on  under  peculiar  advantages. 

Only  one  case  more  occurs,  which  calls  for  examination,  via.  such  an 
one  as  Hoffman  supposes  :  Can  we  reverse  the  order  of  the  periods,  and 
find  the  7  weeks  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of 
Christ?  They  would  then  close  by  the  appearance  of  a  Messiah* 
a  IMnce  ;  and  so  far  ail  is  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  period.    But  where 
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M  the  iermimm  a  qUof  The  49di  year  before  Cbrist^  or  ahj  year 
pETOximate  to  it,  is  distingDished  bj  no  comtrumd  to  rebuild  Jtrumkm  ; 
nor  indeed  was  there  oocaaion  for  aoj,  unce  the  city  had  not  of  late 
been  laid  waste. 

I'  do  not  see,  then,  but  that  we  must  soBpend  oar  investigations  here, 
as  connected  with  kUtary;  because  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
probable  materials  which  history  presents.  We  must  betake  ourselves 
at  last,  then,  to  simple  phikHogy,  Can  anything,  and  if  anything, 
then  how  much  can  be  gathered  from  it  ?  Possibly  a  strict  and  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  words  may  throw  some  light  on  these  dark 


At  the  beginning  of  v.  25,  V^^tori  Txri\  denotes  that  something  special- 
ly worthy  of  attention,  is  about  to  be  said.  I  have  rendered  rnn*]  by  moark 
wMi  lit  it  may  be  translated:  and  thou  must  know;  but  the  Ktl  Imperf. 
here  is  used  in  a  kind  of  Imper.  sense,  §  125.  3.  e*  boater')  might  well 
be  rendered :  Pag  partieuUtr  attention.  It  also  means  to  undentandj  as 
connected  with  such  an  act  of  the  mind.  The  sense  of  both  verbs  might 
be  thus  expressed :  Be  thou  weU  aseuredy  or  know  thou  for  certainty.  Why 
is  such  an  intimation  here  given  ?  Plainly  because  there  is  a  transition 
from  a  preceding  generic  to  a  specific  statement ;  and  not  merely  this, 
but  the  general  declaration  of  Messianic  blessings  that  had  just  been  made, 
is  now  to  be  followed  by  the  prediction  of  troublous  times  which  are  to 
precede  those  blessings.  The  change  is  so  great,  the  things  about  to  be 
said  are  of  a  tenor  so  different  from  those  which  had  been  said,  that  the 
speaker,  in  order  to  guard  against  surprise,  or  to  fortify  against  doubt, 
calls  the  earnest  and  particular  attention  of  Daniel  to  what  he  is  going 
to  disclose. 

tyj  KS79  ^^  y  as  to  the  form  of  expression,  reminds  us  of  na^  ms^  in 
V.  23.  But  in  vain  do  critics  seek  to  identify  the  first  with  the  second, 
as  to  meaning. '  The  ^a'n  in  v.  23,  pbinly  refers  to  the  communica* 
tion  in  vs.  24 — ^27.  That  in  the  verse  before  us  as  plainly  means  a 
command  or  message  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  fket  that  the  nn^  now* 
before  us  has  no  article^  shows  conclusively,  that  it  does  not  renew  the 
mention  of  ^^^  in  v.  23 ;  for  in  v.  23  itself,  when  "in^  is  there  repeated, 
it  has  the  article  (^s^^),  because  this  last  refers  to  the  previous  ^2^  • 
So  it  would  have  the  article  here,  in  case  a  like  reference  were  here  in- 
tended. For  the  same  reason,  na^  in  v.  25  cannot  refer  to  the  h*irn  nnn 
of  V.  2 ;  whither  so  many  critics  refer  it  That  it  has  no  artide,  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  no  antecedent  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  a  new  message  ; 
and  of  course  the  article  would  give  a  wrong  direction  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.    The  allegjation  made  by.  several  critics^  that  the  negligence  of 

24* 
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the  later  Hebrew  in  respect  to  the  article  stands  in  the  waj  here  of  anj 
argument  drawn  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  it,  maj  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  some  favorite  views  to  be  supported  by  such  a  position, 
or  hj  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  later  Hebrew  writings. 
Those  who  are  in  neither  of  these  predicaments,  will  be  slow  to  believe 
such  allegations  until  thej  are  proved,  and  especially  in  a  case  so  plain 
as  the  present. 

But  from  whom  is  the  command  or  m/eaage  to  proceed  ?  No  one  is 
designated  in  the  context  From  a  wperior  a  command  (for  plainly  *ia^ 
is  of  such  a  nature  here)  must  proceed.  Is  it  some  king  f  If  so,  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  king  is  meant  He  is  not  the  *i*^)a  Ij'iu3u 
for  certi^inty ;  because  the  latter  comes  into  view  only  at  the  chie  of  the 
seven  weeks.  In  such  a  case,  then,  we  naturally  turn  to  God  as  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  command ;  and  in  this  we  are  amply  confirmed  by  Isa.  44: 26, 
28,  nD!in  ba*ini  naan  D'^bibn'^b  i^tiA ,  savina  to  Jerus^denu  Thou  $hak  be 
huili  up^  and  to  the  tempk^  Thou  $haU  be  founded,  —  In  simply  desig- 
nating the  going  forth  of  a  command,  the  speaker  has  left  unexplained 
what  the  nature  of  that  command  is.  The  sequel  is  designed  to  explain 
its  object  It  is  to  rebuild  Jenualem,  The  ^a^  or  command  then  is,  that 
something  should  be  done.  By  whom  ?  Of  course  by  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  Jerusalem,  L  e.  by  the  Jews ;  certainly  by  the  Jews,  provided 
the  rebuilding  is  to  precede  the  Christian  era. 

nisnbi  yv^rh ,  to  rebuild^  qt  to  restore  and  to  build,  which  amounts 
here  to  the  same  thing.  The  verb  2^o ,  followed  by  another  verb  either 
with  or  without  a  )  before  it,  may  everywhere  be  found  marking  sim- 
ply the  idea  of  repetition,  again.  Commonly  a  definite  mood  and  tense 
is  employed;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Infinitives  (as  in  the  present 
case)  may  not  be  employed  in  the  same  manner.  The  obvious  idea,  at 
all  events,  is  that  oi rebuilding.  Whether,  however,  we  so  translate,  or  ren- 
der the  phrase  to  restore  and  build  up,  the  idea  is  for  substance  the  same. 
To  attach  to  a-'ttjn  an  intensive  idea,  viz.  that  of  completely  restoring,  be- 
longs neither  to  the  verb,  the  Conj.  in  which  it  is,  or  the  nature  of  the 
case.  To  rebuild  a  city,  does  not  of  course  mean  to  build  it  as  largely 
or  as  well  as  it  was  before  built  These  are  accidental  circumstances,  not 
essential  ones.  The  implication  in  either  way  of  translating  is,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  command  in  question,  Jerusalem  has  been  laid  waste. 
Whether  utterly  or  partially,  is  not  necessarily  implied.  This  b  left  un- 
determined. 

I'^M  mi^  n;9 ,  to  on  anointed  one,  a  prince  ;  not  to  an  anointed  prince, 
for  then  mvw  must  take  its  place  behind  •r^aj  ,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  knguage.    In  its  present  position,  moreover,  standing  after  19 ,  it 
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eaiuiot  be  m  preiiaaie,  ibr  Uub  it  oould  be  onlj  in  case  n;  wereomitted. 
Mid  tliea  the  assertion  might  be :  Anointed  [is]  a  prince.    We  most 
therefore  put  the  word  in  appotiiian  with  ina  •    But  what  Musiah  is  it  ? 
If  it  be  the  expected  and  predicted  Messiah,  the  great  DeliTerer,  then,  of 
coarse,  n**g3q  being  an  appellative  must  have  the  article.      Hengstenberg 
aajs,  the  article  is  omitted  because  the  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name 
here.    But  if  it  be  a  proper  name,  then  of  course  *nsi9  would  be  an  appel- 
lative, and  must  have  the  article ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  ^l^an  ii^  • 
Bcssides,  although  so  common  as  a  proper  name  with  us,  and  also  in  the 
N.  Test^  where  is  the  proof  from  the  O.  Test  that  it  was  tmcienify  em- 
ployed in  this  way  ?  The  word  is  used  to  designate  the  high  priest^  Lev.  4: 
8»  5,  16 ;   often  for  a  UxwfvUy  anointed  king,  1  Sam.  2:  10.  12:  d,  5.  16: 
6,  aL  saepe ;  it  is  used  to  designate  Cyrus  as  a  specially  chosen  and  con« 
aecraied  instrument  of  liberating  the  Jews,  Isa.  45:  1;  and  sometimes  (in 
the  plural)  to  designate  patriarchs  or  nobles,  Ps.  105: 15.  1  Cbron.  16: 22. 
Only  once  in  all  the  Heb.  Scriptures  is  it  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
vix.  in  Ps.  2: 2,  if  we  except  the  present  case.    This  surely  does  not  look 
Uke  a  proper  name  in  ancient  times ;  and  most  plainly  it  was  not  com- 
monly so  employed.    The  license  then  which  is  alleged,  respecting  the 
omiuion  of  the  article,  cannot  be  explained  or  vindicated  on  this  ground. 
If  the  Meeeiah  had  been  meant  in  the  case  before  us,  the  article  would 
leem  to  be  natural,  and  one  might  almost  say,  absolutely  indispensable. 
—  Can  it  mean,  then,  a  heathen  prince  ?   It  might,  because  it  is  applied  to 
Cyrus  in  Isa.  45:1.  Yet  evidently  it  is  so  applied  there,  only  because  he  was 
a  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord,  to  accomplish  bis  designs  in  respect  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  probability,  in  the  present  case,  is  strong  against  the 
idea  of  a  heathen  king,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would 
explain  the  application  of  n'^c^^  to  such  an  one,  while  such  an  explana- 
tion is  palpable  in  the  case  of  Cyrus.   Naturally  it  would  of  itself  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  some  lawful  priest  or  prince  of  the  Jews  anointed  to 
priestly  or  to  regal  office,  or  to  both. 

1*^319  means  one  who  is  prominent^  preeminent,  conepicuous.  Hence  it 
becomes  an  appellative  for  prince.  The  office  implied  is  a  civil  one.  This 
I  suppose  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  added  to  the  preceding  word. 
mb^  might  of  itself  mean  either  king  or  priest.  To  remove  all  doubt, 
Ti^d  is  added  to  the  preceding  word,  and  put  in  apposition  as  explanatory, 
— an  idiom  by  no  means  uncommon.  Of  course  the  article  should  not  be 
employed,  since  it  is  omitted  in.  the  principal  or  leading  word.  The  true 
idea  then  seems  to  be :  on  anointed  one  teho  is  a  prince  or  civil  rtder. 
That  some  distingubhed  personage  is  meant,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Who  it  is,  or  when  he  was  to  appear,  are  questions,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  cannot  easily  be  solved  by  any  history  known  to  us. 
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As  to  t%Sffa5  b*nKM^ ,  enough  haa  already  been  smd.    Tbe  MkmAk' 
on  the  la«t  wordseems  to  be  rightly  plaoed  there.    If  the  following  sixtT* 
two  weeks  ace  to  be  combined  in  one  period  with  these  seren,  then  v.  26 
coold  not  say :  Afkr  ikoi&stxt^wo  t^eektf  etc.,  but  most  say:  Afier  thou^ 
Hxiy*nine  weeks  etc     Besides,  there  is  no  ezantiile  in  the  Scriptores,  aa 
haa  already  been  remarked,  of  such  a  way  of  annooocing  or  making  up- 
numbers*    Moreover,  the  n^v^n  that  follows  mnsi  have  a  i  before  it,  in- 
case the  building  of  the  city  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  seven  we^cSi 
aa  some  maintain,  or  even  in  case  they  are  to  be  indoded  in  the  sam  at' 
the  buiiding-{»eriod  aa  announeed  in  the  second  daose.    It  seems  qaite  - 
clear,  moreover,  that  the  seven  weeks,  which  commence  with  a  command  < 
X/^refmld  and  end  ytiik  &  dMnguiehed  and  lawfidkinyy  imply  of  course 
a  pro9perau9  rebuilding,  which  is  consommated  by  the  coming  of  a  di»* 
tiaguished  lawful  sovereign.  In  contrast  with  this,  tbe  buildingof  the  dtjr 
during  the  sixty^two  weeks  is  to  be  scanty,  and  the  declaration  is  made  that ' 
it  will  be  carried  on  in  trouNoui  times.   Whether  the  seven  weeks  are  C6 
be  arranged  b&fore  or  afUr  the  8ixty4wo,  alters  not  the  nature  of  the" 
present  case.    A  contrast  between  the  two  periods  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
plainly  designed  to  be  made.    The  seven  weeks  are  fansii  temparisy  tbe 
sixty-two  are  infausti  tmnporis.    The  seven  weeks  are  to  be  followed  by 
the  reign  of  a  I'^A}  n*iiSQ ;  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  to  be  followed  by  the* 
cutting  off  of  a  miz^ ,  and  by  the  wasting  of  the  temple  and  city  during  the 
week  that  follows.    Presented  in  this  light,  the  contrast  between  the 
seven  and  the  sixty-two  weeks  becomes  quite  striking  and  palpable. 

What  then  do  we  gather,  at  last,  from  our  philological  inquiries  ?  We 
gather  at  least  some  things,  with  a  good  degree  of  conviction  ;  (1)  That 
the  periods  of  seven  and  sixty*two  are  not  only  diverse  and  separate 
fi^m  eadi  other,  but  are  actually  in  contrast  with  each  other,  in  regard  to 
eventa  respectively  belonging  to  them.  (2)  That  the  period  of  seven 
weeks  will  follow  some  waste  and  desolate  state  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Heaven  will,  at  the  beginning  of  those  weeks,  give  commandment  to  re- 
pair ;  and  this  reparation  will  be  followed  by  the  reign  of  a  lawful  and 
distingubhed  sovereign,  i.  e.  this  period  will  end  in  prosperit}*,  under  an 
anointed  one,  a  prince.  (3)  The  terminus  a  ^tioof  this  period  is  sped- 
fied  not  by  the  designation  of  time  but  evml,  and  this  event  (a  command 
to  rebwM)  is  different  from  anything  that  happened  before  the  return 
from  exile,  and  different  from  anything  predicted  by  Jeremiah  respecting 
the  end  of  the  exile.  Ck>nsequently  the  seven-weeks  period  does  not  com- 
mence, at  the  same  time  with  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (4)  Of  course,  I  do  not  see  how  the  conclusion  can  be  well 
avoided,  that  the  seven  wedcs  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  seventy 
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weeks  which  precede  the  MeBsianic  times.  I  cannot  accede  therefore  to 
the  remark,  that  seven  is  here  merely  a  mystical  number,  as  oAen  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  that  it  may,  when  thus  understood,  be  regarded  as  design 
Dating  a  eompktion  or  fulnese  of  time,  unlimited  by  specific  bounds ; 
moreover,  that  we  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  place  it  wherever  and 
whenever  events  will  correspond,  without  being  restrained  by  the  num- 
ber of  years.  Why  should  this  be  the  case  with  only  one  of  the  three 
periods  before  us  ?  The  other  two  are  clearly  specific  and  definite ;  and 
so  are  the  numbers  of  thb  book  in  general.  What  authorizes  us,  then, 
to  make  the  present  case  an  exception  to  all  the  rest  ? 

^  But  we  can  find  nothing  in  history  that  accords  with  the  period  of 
seven  weeks ;  certainly  not  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  Chris- 
tianera." 

This  may  be  true.  Hoffman  (s.  301)  thinks  so  much  to  be  clear,  via. 
that  *  the  seven  weeks  come  (ifter  the  sixty-two  weeks ;  and  that  the 
termintu  a  quo  of  the  seven  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  sixty-two, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
Daniel's  vision,'  (s.  299).  It  is  the  Mtiary  of  the  times,  as  he  thinks, 
which  forces  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  Unless  such  an  appeal  to  history 
can  be  made  with  much  force  and  propriety,  it  must  certainly  be  natural 
to  regard  the  three  periods  both  as  iueceseive  and  conlinuotis.  But  if  now 
we  appeal  to  actual  hbtory,  as  it  lies  before  us,  this  seems  to  favor  the 
view  of  Hoffman ;  for  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,  if 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  sev^n  weeks,  leads  to  no  n*^a^  mm  at  the 
end,  except  either  to  Darius  the  Persian  king,  in  the  last  part  of  his  reign, 
or  to  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his.  Neither  of  these  corresponds  to  such 
an  appellation.  Meaiah  Prince  cannot  be  Ezra,  for  he  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem some  seventy-nine  years  after  Cyrus'  proclamation,  instead  of  forty- 
nine  years ;  it  cannot  be  Nehemiah,  for  he  went  up  ninety-one  years  after 
the  same.  Before  Cyrus'  time,  no  command  or  Uherty  to  rebuild  was  given* 
Most  we  not  then  consider  ourselves  as  forced,  with  Hoffman,  to  the  con* 
dnsiou  that  the  seven  weeks  must  come  after  the  other  periods  ?  But  if 
10^  then  we  must  ask :  Bow  f  When  f  These  are  questions,  however,  that 
we  seem  not  to  have  the  means  of  answering  satisfactorily.  The  most 
promising  period  disclosed  by  history,  seems  to  be  that  between  the  time 
when  Judas  began  to  repair  the  desolations  made  by  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes,  and  the  reign  of  that  powerful  and  popular  king,  John  Hyrcamu, 
the  nephew  of  Judas.  The  forty-nine  years,  if  begun  with  the  repairs  by 
Judas,  would  fall  about  the  middle  of  Hyrcanus'  reign  ;  and  under  him,  the 
Jews  were  an  independent  and  respected  nation.  He  too  was  both  high^ 
priesi  and  Hn^,  a  t^AS  fvm.    But,  as  has  been  afaready  said,  the  year 


B.  Q  116,  (the  middle  of  his  reign),  haa  nothing  particular  in  Itself  to 
diBtingiiish  it;  and  this  seems  to  make  the  appKcation  of  the  seven  weeks 
to  this  period  somewhat  doubtful,  or  wholly  so.  Still  perhaps  it  is  not 
absQlutel/  decisive  against  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  prediction^ 
which  obliges  us  to  eammenoe  the  reign  of  the  Anointed  one  and  Prince 
with  the  verj  last  year  of  the  seven  weeks.  Would  it  not  be  soffit 
dent,  if  such  a  prince  were  already  on  the  throne  when  they  end  ? 

If  I  have  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  as  to  the  resolntfon  of  tho 
difficulty  in  question,  (and  doabtless  I  have  not),  I  have  at  least  shown 
him  why  I  have  not  done  k.  I  do  not  despair,  after  all,  of  a  solution,  aft 
some  future  period,  on  the  part  of  some  one,  who  1ms  better  vantage  ground 
than  we  now  have.  But  I  confess  myself  unable  to  answer  aJl  the  ques- 
tions  that  may  be  here  raised.  This,  however,  only  proves  my  want  of 
adequate  knowledge,  and  not  that  the  subject  is  necessarily  inexpficable. 
Bat  of  this  matter  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

And  iixty  and  tw»  w«eh  nrtinr  rindri',  $haU  it  he  rebuUt.  The  subject 
is  the  eity*  The  idi«>matic  n^ien  with  the  verb  that  follows,  is  the  same  as- 
in  nldr^V*)  3^^^  ^  tihe  first  clause.  The  termifms  a  quo  of  the  sixty^twv 
weeks,  (sinoe  it  is  not  speciAcally  named),  has  been  supposed  by  some' 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah.  The  angd 
tails  Daniel,  that,  instead  of  seventy  years  simply,  70  wedt»  of  yean  are 
dOermined  on  ov  decided  (?|tnm)  .  As  nothing  definite  is  expressly  said 
of  the  time  when  this  last  period  of  seventy  weeke  commences,  it  mighi 
seem  to  be,  as  some  have  maintuned,  the  same  time  as  that  with  whtdi 
the  seventy  years  of  Jeuemiah  began*  The  Ace.  of  time  here  (sixty-two 
weeks)  is  the  usual  Ace.  of  when  or  how  lany,  §  116.  2.  It  does  nol 
strictly  imply,  perhaps,  that  during  all  this  period  the  city  was  in  ^bm 
regular  process  of  building.  It  may  be  sufficient,  that  during  the  period 
named  the  building  in  question  took  place.  Naturally,  however,  it  moss 
he  understood  as  designating  a  protracted  season  of  building  up.  But  if 
we  begm  to  reokon  with  B.  G.  606,  (aooordtng  to  the  assnmption  above)^ 
diere  must  be  a  considerable  period  (seventy  years)  daring  which  the 
city  was  still  in  a  state  of  entire  desolation,  viz.,  down  to  the  time  of  Cyros^ 
B.  C*  536.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus,  however,  down  to  Antioehns  £pi« 
phanes,  it  was  in  a  state  of  gradual  although  somerimes  intemipted,  ad^ 
vanoe.  It  was/  built  in  ttrwdiioua  Hmee.  Can  we  then,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  afiec  the  preceding  discussions,  go  back  to  B.  C  606  for  the  be|^ 
nii^  of  the  second  period,  i.  e.  the  sixty-two  weeks  ? 

Y^'vyi  ^"in^i ,  with  broad  eijpacee  and  narrow  Umite,  I  take  these  mucib^ 
contested  woids  as  the  Ace.  adverbial,  designating  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  city  willbe  built  in  the  times  of  trouUe.    :am  wiA  breaM^  i.  e.  with 
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md$  tpaie^  LXX  w  nkitasn  Shrtet  the  word  often  means,  becnnia 
•treei  is  a  wide  tpaee.  Also  it  designiUes  larger  openings  in  ciUes,  like 
oar  technical  word  phce^  and  the  Latin  forum.  To  reveiae  ibe  order  of 
the  words,  and  to  make  aim  the  Norn*  to  the  yerbs  would  be  a  degra- 
dation of  the  sense.  Besides,  where  in  the  Scriptures  do  we  find  the 
ezpresuoo  build  applied  to  streets  ?  It  seems  quite  probable,  if  not  alto* 
gether  certain,  that  yirr]  and  yv^n  are  opposites,  and  make  a  contrast ; 
jet  one  which  is  very  deseriptire.  The  first  shows  that  iar^  spaces  are 
left  within  the  city,  which  are  not  built  upon.  Then,  on  the  other  hand^ 
yrtn  designates  that  which  is  limitedy  narrowed,  cHppedj  narrowly  de* 
Jmed.  Such  were  the  houses  to  be ;  at  least,  if  this  does  not  pertain  to 
the  form  of  the  houses  themselves,  (as  probably  it  does  not),  it  at  least 
applies  to  the  narrow  and  defined  limits  within  which  they  are  buih.  In  a 
city  full  of  inhabitants,  small  spaces  are  left  and  ample  expaasioii  is  giveo 
to  the  mass  of  buildings.  But  here,  because  of  the  ^  troubbos  times,"  the 
leverse  takes  plaoe.  When  the  angel  wishes  to  tell  Zechariah  that  Jen»* 
salem  shall  yet  be  aver/louring  with  inhabitants,  be  says:  ^^ Because  of 
Ike  abounding  of  man  and  beast,  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  nnnn  wiA 
[sub-urban}  viHagee,  The  opposite  to  such  an  idea  ia  implied  by  fVin« 
To  translate  this  word  ditch^  water'^teey  anukut,  or  else  judgmeniy  de^ 
mman,  makes  no  tolerable  sense,  and  indeed  such  a  version  is  ineapobk 
of  philological  defoioe.  To  render  YV^n^  U  i$  decided  (Hav.,  HengsL, 
Wies.)  presents  two  difficulties ;  first  it  makes  adivukion  from  the  praeed- 
pug  word,  with  which  the  accents  connect  it;  and  secondly  such  an  idea 
would  demand  »4npnn  or  w^  ^^'^  instead  of  |^*vt\  •  It  ia  evident, 
en  the  whole,  that  the  word  is  one  part  of  an  antithetic  ooij^et,  of  whiek 
svn  is  the  other.  Of  the  translation :  it  ie  decided^  Hoffman  justly  says : 
*It  is  opposed  to  all  soubmI  advance  of  expression  or  description*"  It 
eertainly  is  an  unlooked-for  declaration,  in  case  we  interpret  it  ia  tha 
SMinniT  now  in  question,  L  e.  such  as  to  break  the  thread  of  the  description* 
A  signal  good»oir  a  signal  evil,  might  readily  be  spoken  of  as  decreed;  but 
ti^  affirm  this  of  a  mere  subordinate  circumstance  in  the  building  of  the 
dty,  and  interrupt  the  discourse  in  order  to  affirm  it,,  seems  at  least  aofc 
to  be  very  probable. 

vwn  p*is:}4 ,  lit.  and  in  elraitnese  of  the  timee^  in  our  English  version^ 
eeen,  in  trouUout  times.  The  ^  pr«:fix,  however,  need  not  he  rendered 
intensive  by  translating  it  even.  The  idea  is  somewhat  more  generic 
than  this  last  version  would  make  itp  inasmuch  as  the  latter  clause 
means,  that  the  times  in  general  of  the  rebuilding  will  be  times  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering.  That  they  were  so,  is  fully  evident  from  the  records 
of  Mehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Maccabees ;  not  to 
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speak  of  Josephus,  who  depends  almost  whoUj  on  these  records.  That 
the  city  made  progress  slowly,  and  with  not  a  few  ioterraptionsyfrom  the 
proclamation  of  Cyrus  until  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  is  sufficiently  appi^ 
rent  from  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  that  interval  of  time.  The  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  rarely  dwells  on  minute  particulars  of  history.  It  is 
enough,  in  the  present  case,  thai  we  can  make  a  generic  application  of  it 

(S6)  And  after  sixty  and  two  weeks,  an  anointed  One  shall  be  cat  off,  and  then 
■hall  be  none  for  it  [the  people],  and  the  city  and  the  sananarj  shall  the  people  of  a 
prince  that  will  come  destroy;  bat  bis  end  shall  be  with  an  OTerwbelming  flood,  and 
unto  the  end  shall  be  war,  a  decreed  measure  of  desolations. 

Two  things  are  made  very  plain  hy  the  first  part  of  this  Terse,  yis. 
first,  that  the  period  of  sixty^two  weeks  stands  by  itself,  separated,  in  the 
yiew  of  the  writer,  from  the  preceding  period  of  seven  weeks.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  unavoidable  that  he  should  either  say :  Afier  nxtf^dnt 
wsob,  or  else :  JfUr  seven  weeks  and  sixtjf4wo  tceeks.  This  circum* 
stance  seems  to  be  too  decisive  to  allow  us  to  amalgamate,  as  many  have 
done,  the  first  and  second  periods  into  one,  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo  and 
iMd  quern.  Secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  by  the  peopla 
of  a  prince  that  would  come,  i.  e.  invade  the  holy  land,  shows  that  the 
issue  of  *^  troublous  times"  is  into  those  far  more  troublous,  and  which  are 
the  consummation  of  all  that  is  threatened  against  the  Jews.  In  8:  2S 
we  have  the  like  representation;  (1)  It  is  n^nnKS,  in  the  latter  fori  of 
the  fourth  dominion,  (» the  latter  part  of  the  sixty-two  weeks),  and 
D^ynn  Dnns ,  when  transgressors  have  come  to  the  JuUf  L  e.  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  that  the  destroyer  and  revenger  comes  in.  (2) 
There,  as  her^  the  destroyer,  when  he  has  finished  his  work  of  desolsk 
tion  in  the  holy  land,  comes  to  a  fearful  and  sudden  end.  In  8:  25,  this 
is  expressed  by  nsw*;  n;;  OBXf ,  here  by  qau .  The  contrast  betwe^ 
this  and  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  interpreter.  The  seven  weeks  end  in  an  anointed  one  who 
is  also  a  Prince^  i.  e.  a  legitimate  high  priest  and  king,  uniting  in  himself 
a  double  office,  and  reigning  over  a  city  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  the  com- 
mand of  heaven,  and  made  prosperous ;  the  sixty-two  weeks  end  in  the 
destruction  of  a  city  and  sanctuary,  which  had  been  but  scantily  built,  and 
in  seasons  of  pressure  and  cahimity.  A  seven  years  of  wasting  and  per- 
secution is  their  immediate  sequel.  Whoever  looks  on  the  representa- 
tion in  this  light,  must  of  necessity  concede,  that  the  periods  of  seven  and 
sixty-two  are  set  in  real  contrast  to  each  other,  as  has  been  intimated, 
and  are  by  no  means  to  be  amalgamated,  or  either  of  them  virtually  re- 
moved out  of  sight.     Both  periods  are  equally  real,  at  least  they  are  so 
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in  the  view  of  the  writer ;  and  we  cannot  properly  dispoae  of  either  with* 
oot  making  it  significant 

n"«ch3  ms** ,  an  anointed  one  ehatt  be  cut  oW^    Not  the  Messiah  or  thb 
easainted  one^  for  there  is  no  article  here,  as  there  must  be  if  soch  were 
the  meaning.    As  we  have  seen,  tyw  was  not  a  proper  name  in  ancient 
times ;  and  as  an  appellative^  it  should  of  course  take  the  article.    But 
this  being  omitted,  we  are  admonished  to  look  in  another  direction  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  mi^ .    Priest  or  king  we  have  seen  that  it 
may  mean,  (see  on  v.  25,  ^^^  mn^  ),  because  both  of  these,  when  duly 
appelated,  were  anointed  with  oil  in  the  name  of*the  Lord.    An  anointed 
onoj  therefore,  is  the  appellation  of  all  who  are  thus  consecrated  to  high 
office*    Nor  can  the  term  be  applied  to  any  mere  king  solely  because  he 
is  king ;  and  specially  is  it  inapplicable  to  any  heathen  king,  unless  in* 
deed,  like  Cyrus,  such  an  one  be  chosen  on  the  part  of  heaven  for  spe- 
dilc  and  important  purposes.  But  as  the  Scriptures  apply  it  to  an  anointed 
priest  or  king  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  so  we  may  here  apply  it  to 
either,  just  as  the  context  demands.    It  is  not  the  same  personage  as  the 
"r>39  rnyo  of  v.  25,  for  if  it  were,  the  article  would  be  demanded.     Be- 
sides the  omission  of  this,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two,  are  very  diverse ;  the  "rna  fp^  apparently  reigns 
in  prosperity,  while  the  ryw  of  our  text  is  to  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
Not  that  the  word  rrjff\  always  and  necessarily  designates  a  violent  deaths 
or  the  death  of  a  criminal^  as  some  allege ;  for  sometimes  the  word 
means  to  fail  or  lack  ;  e.  g.  Josh.  9:  23,  ^ys  n^*;  Kb ,  a  servant  shall 
never  fail  or  he  lacking*    But  in  the  passage  before  us  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  retained.    We  shall  see,  in 
the  historical  illustration,  that  such  is  the  case.    The  n*<^  I  must  there- 
lore  regard  as  the  Lord's  anointed  high-priest,  Onias  III.,  conspicuous 
for  his  piety  and  his  steadfastness,  who  was  displaced  from  office  by  An- 
tiochos,  and  his  heathenish  brother  put  in  possession  of  his  place.    Soon 
after  Onias  was  obliged  to  fiee  to  Daphnae,  near  Antioch,  for  a  refVige 
from  the  malice  of  his  Jewish  enemies ;  thence  he  was  drawn  by  false 
promises,  and  murdered  by  the  governor  of  Antioch,  vicegerent  of  And- 
ocbus.    His  son,  instead  of  succeeding  his  father  Onias,  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  foreign  lands,  and  finally  built  up  Leontopolis  in  Egypt    But 
during  the  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign,  no  lawful  high  priest  had  possession 
of  the  appropriate  office.    The  people  were  forced  to  accept  of  heathen- 
ish Jews  as  their  high  priests ;  so  that  what  is  said  in  the  sequel,  although 
dark  at  first,  and  not  a'little  embarrassed  with  the  glosses  put  upon  it 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  becomes  intelligible  when  rightly 
mierpretedi 
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*&  1*^1 ,  ovr  Eng.  veraion  renders  but  nai  far  kimmtf^  evidentlj 
ing  on  the  assamption,  that  the  Mesnah  here  means  JetUB  Chrittj  and  so 
expressing  the  idea  that  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the'  people,  and  not  upon 
his  own  account,  i.  e«  not  because  of  anything  which  he  had  done.  So  ahs 
Vitringa,  Havemickf  RosenmuUer.  But  the  Heb.  idiom  fotbids  this  ia* 
teipretation.  Were  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  passage  that  whieh  our 
version  gives,  it  must  run  thus :  ib  Mb*)  •  The  word  x%  u  bj  no  nesns 
a  simple  particle,  expressing  merely  negaHim  like  m!»  ,'  hot  a  verb  mesa- 
ing  %$  not.  Like  all  verbs  it  demands  a  tubftcty  expressed  or  implied 
When  expressed,  it  takes  the  subject,  if  a/mmatm,  as  a  suffix,  and  adapts 
its  form  accordingly ;  if  other  words  are  subjects,  they  are  pot  in  the 
Gen.  after  the  negative  verb^  which  then  assumes,  as  in  onr  text,  the  €09h 
gtruet  form.  1*^M  then  must  have  a  subject.  Its  very  form  (const)  is 
designed  to  show  that  one  is  implied.  What  then  is  it  ?  Whence  are 
we  to  supply  it?  From  the  context,  all  must  concede.  If  this  be  id> 
mitted,  then  those  interpretations,  which  take  T^m  in  the  same  sense  as  if 
it  were  Kb,  of  course  will  not  abide  the  test.  So  G  B.  Midiaelis:  And 
noi  tobe  toiU  be  ?ni  lot;  Sept.  in  Cod.  Chisi^  kcci  ovh  brau  Bat  this  ia 
Hebrew  would  be  ^ty^ .  Others  again  translate  thus :  And  nothing  tfiff 
belong  to  him.  But  y^^  does  not  mean  nothing,  but  it  means  u  not,  I  e. 
something  either  expressed  or  implied  is  not.  Others  again  thus :  Jnd 
no  one  remained  to  him^  (Sack,  Hitzig) ;  which  has  to  meet  the  ssme 
difficulty,  for  y^  is  not  no  one,  but  simply  ts  nU,  Bosch  (Stud,  und 
Krit.  1834)  gives  the  phrase  this  turn:  And  no  one  wctt  preHniforhiMk 
In  this  way  he  applies  it  to  designate  the  death  of  Seleucus  lY.  Pbilo- 
pator,  at  a  time  when  neither  his  son  Demetrius,  nor  his  brother  Anti* 
ochus,  was  near  him.  But  I'^K  does  not  mean  ie  not  prttonL,  but  u  n^ 
Besides,  if  it  did,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ont  not  premnt  is  limited  la 
son  or  brother,  but  om  extends  to  any  or  all  that  belong  in  any  way  to 
thtf  n^m .  Beyond  all  this,  a  mere  heathen  kin^  like  Seleucus,  wobU 
not  be  called  by  such  a  name  as  Messiah.  —  More  improbable  still  b  the 
turn  given  by  the  Vulgate,  Jahn,  and  Scholl :  Non  erit  efu$  populus,  s& 
qui  eum  negatanu  esL  But  whence  comes  people  in  this  case  ?  And  if 
we  might  supply  iaig ,  ^9  cannot  well  mean,  that  the  Jewish  natioB 
should  be  cut  off";  it  merely  denies  their  existence.  —  HengBtenbei|^ 
who  has  finely  illustrated  y^  (ChristoL  II.  s.  474 — 478),  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  an  implied  sul^ect,  has  not  succeeded  equally  well  in  making 
out  that  subject  He  says,  the  denial  in  *p^  must  refer  to  what  betoged 
to  the  ry^ ;  and  this  he  thinks  appropriately  to  be  Hemchaflj  L  e^  do* 
minion.  Of  course  he  regards  the  r\>m  here  as  the  soffi^ring  Seviosr. 
But  how  was  his  dominion  lost,  by  his  being  cut  off  ?     Temporoi  itaM- 
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um  h/9  never  woght  or  claimed ;  bat  ^ritual  he  acquired  bj  the  very 
act  of  endaring  readily  his  sofierings,  Phil.  2:  8,  9. 

Piaasing  by,  then,  all  these  various  methods  of  Interpretation,  let  us 
idtt  forther  urge  the  question :  What  is  to  be  supplied  as  a  subject  for  the 
verb,  from  the  context?    I  know  of  no  other  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  this,  on  a  ground  strictly  grammatical,  but  that  rrx^  must  be  regarded 
aa  the  proper  word.    Altogether  of  a  tenor  like  to  the  passage  before  us, 
ia  Ex.  22: 2,  inaasa  nrodi  SV  y%  cm  dt'&\  D^t^,  i.  e.  he  9haU9urdy  replace 
U;  tfhehaifUftjthenheshaUbeeoldanaceouniofhiethe/L''    HerecS^d, 
or  its  kindred  noun  e^,  is  plainly  to  be  supplied  after  ^^m  .    The  same 
aa  to  ty^t^  9  in  the  case  before  us.    It  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  grammar 
ef  the  language.    But  if  this  be  admitted,  (and  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  it), 
then  of  course  we  must  give  to  ib  a  different  meaning  from  that  com- 
monly given,  and  refer  it  to  the  09  of  v.  24.     For  to  say  that  an  anainUd 
ome  shall  be  cut  off,  and  then  to  say  that  there  u  no  anointed  ene  to  him 
after  such  an  event,  would  be  unmeaning  if  not  frivolous.     To  say,  that 
when  Onias  the  anointed  high  priest  shall  be  cut  off,  there  will  be  no 
antboriaed  and  proper  rrv^  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  is  pregnant  with 
BMaoing,  and  aeoorda  with  historical  fact     If  any  one  takes  exoeptwn 
to  the  distance  of  the  antecedent  from  ib ,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  him 
to  similar  and  even  stronger  cases  of  such  a  nature ;  e.  g.  Isa.  8:  21,  na ; 
and  the  same  in  Ps.  68: 11, 15.    So  'ir'^siD*^  in  Ps.  87: 1,  and  not  a  few 
ether  cases  of  a  like  nature.    I  concede  that  we  are  not  to  refer  a  pro- 
noun very  far  either  backwards  or  forwards,  except  when  necessity  calls. 
Bat  here  seems  to  be  such  aneoessity ;  for  no  consistent  grammatical 
sense  can  be  made  out  in  any  other  way,  and  this  makes  one  quite  appo- 
rite  and  facile.     Steudel  (Pfingst-programm.  1883,  s.  86  seq.)  was  the 
trsl,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  advanced  the  position  that  "ft  refers  to  r^9  in 
V.  24.     Hoffman  (in  his  Die  70  Jahre^  s.  72)  pronounces  against  it,  but 
after  all  he  virtually  adopts  it,  in  his  later  work,  Weissag.  und  Erfiill.  s. 
803.     Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
are  greatly  diminished  by  this  interpretation.    I  must  add,  in  order  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  that  I  regard  ry^^  as  more  indicative  of  the 
high  priest's  offcial  dignity  and  circle  of  duty ^  than  merely  of  his  person. 
When  he  is  cut  offy  the  people  fail  of  having  one  lawfully  to  fill  hia 
plaee.     But  that  the  passage  cannot  well  apply  to  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
■eems  plain  from  the  fact,  that  his  death  introduced  him  to  an  eternal 
high  priesthood,  instead  of  cutting  him  off  from  such  an  office. 

And  the  city  and  the  sandttary  toiU  the  people  of  the  prince  who  is  to 
come  deeiroy.  —  r^'»rw3'^»  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  total  destruction^  bat 
SQoh  a  wasting  as  mars  the  object  concerned,  and  renders  it  compare- 
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tiy  elj  useless  or  worthless.  The  article  before  city  and  ganetuary^  poiDtB 
to  these  words  in  v.  24.  ^*^:ia  09  omits  the  article  before  the  second 
noun,  because  this  n'*^^  is  different  from  that  in  v.  25,  and  the  artide 
would  give  a  wrong  sense ;  or  at  least  the  insertion  of  it  would  make  it 
dubious  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  would  naturally  refer  him  to  the 
*v^^  in  V.  25.  The  *r^^j  here  is  merely  a  heathen  prince  acting  in  a  dvil 
capacity,  in  distinction  from  a  H'^n^  who  belongs  to  the  people  of  God.  «— 
tt^n  is  not  a  verb  but  a  participle.  The  article  makes  it  distinctive,  lit 
^the  comer ,  or  of  him  who  cometh  or  wiR  come  ;  or  the  word  may  be 
understood  of  coming  in  a  hostile  sense,  i.  e.  invading,  as  in  Dan.  1: 2. 
Jer.  36:  29.  It  seems  to  point  to  a  well  known  personage,  who  is  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  destroyers,  viz.  of  the  D9  before  mentioned.  In  8: 25 
llie  same  personage  is  fully  and  plainly  described,  and  in  a  way  much 
like  to  that  in  vs.  26,  27,  of  tlie  present  passage.  Ksn ,  then,  virtoally 
appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader,  who  has  perused  the  prophecj 
in  chap.  viii. 

iKpi^,  and  his  end;  whose  ?  The  obvious  grammatical  answer  is,  the 
end  of  the  K2n  y^^ .  One  need  but  compare  8:  25,  respecting  Anti* 
ochus :  Jle  $haU  be  broken  in  pieces  toithotU  [human]  hand^  and  to  join 
with  this  11:  45,  And  Jte  shall  come  to  his  end  (iKp  ^9),  and  none  shall 
kelp  him  ("ib  nn'9  "pt^^ ),  in  order  to  see  how  exactly  all  three  of  the  psi* 
aages  agree.  In  all,  the  end  in  question  follows  the  injuries  done  to  the 
holy  city  and  temple.  Manifestly  the  same  personage  is  concerned. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  refer  iKp  to  city  and  sanduary  (Hav.),  for  the 
suff.  should  then  be  plural;  nor  to  n'^d^,  i.  e.  the  action  of  destroying 
which  ends  in  an  overwhelming,  (Hengst.).  Indeed  such  an  application 
would  probably  never  have  been  thought  of,  had  not  that  interpretation 
needed  its  aid,  which  makes  Titus  the  Roman  chief  to  be  the  Tds  in 
this  case,  who  is  to  destroy  city  and  sanctuary  C)a^a.  But  such  a  con- 
struction is  incompatible  with  grammar,  and  equally  so  with  the  parallel 
passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above. 

C)h|^a,  lit.  with  an  inundation  or  overwhelming  flood.  But  the  lifersl 
sense  is  here  out  of  question ;  and  the  figurative  one  of  course  is,  that  of 
being  swept  away  by  a  resistless  torrent  of  evils  or  calamities.  The 
simple  image  of  merely  a  vast  or  numerous  army  of  men  cannot  be  vin* 
dicated  as  an  appropriate  significancy  of  this  word,  which  in  its  tropical 
meaning  must  indicate  overwhelming  evil  One  needs  but  to  compare 
8:  25  and  11:  45,  in  order  to  see  how  entirely  in  accordance  with  each 
other  these  three  passages  are,  respecting  the  sudden  death  of  the  tyrant 
and  persecutor.  The  article  in  t)^i^a  may  be  explained  in  two  wajs; 
first  as  standing  before  a  noun  used  here  in  an  abstract  sense,  S  1^7. 3b 
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Note  1.  e;  or  8eoondl^,oa  the  groand  of  a  destrnetioD  already  predicted, 
and  regarded  as  known  or  understood,  comp.  7:  26  and  8:  25.  In  brief 
tbtif :  *  The  citj  and  sanctuary  shall  be  marred  bj  the  subjects  of  a 
pvinoe  whose  eoming  you  know,  and  of  whose  fearful  end  you  are  also 
eogniaant' 

W  trMn  y^  ^9  and  wtto  the  end  shall  he  war^  a  decreed  measure  of 
detolation,  A  much  contested  passage,  about  which  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  exist.  Hoffman  (Weissag.  etc  s.  305)  thinks,  that  nrnbp  y^ 
here  means  tke  end  of  a  VHxr^  viz.  of  a  war  that  will  arise  against  Anti- 
oehtts  in  consequence  of  his  persecution  and  oppression.  But  against 
thu  lies  the  objection,  that  the  idea  of  another  war,  different  from  that 
which  18  implied  in  the  preceding  context  that  speaks  of  the  marring  of 
Cis  ctify  and  eanetuary^  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  distinctly  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  here.  In  fact,  if  the  idea  was  designed  to  be  so  spe' 
eifie  as  that  which  the  context  would  naturally  suggest,  the  article  would 
be  neeeesary  before  ironl^Q .  The  lact  that  this  word  has  no  article, 
shows  that  it  is  not  intended  merely  to  reproduce  the  idea  that  lies  con- 
cealed In  the  preceding  clause,  viz,  that  of  a  state  of  mutual  hostility  and 
contest.  War  in  its  more  general  sense,  viz.  a  continued  state  of  contest 
and  desolation,  following  on  after  tks  marring  of  city  and  sanctuary^  is 
plainly  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  text.  Had  the  author  written  nmbiori , 
the  reader  would  spontaneously  refer  it  to  what  is  implied  in  the  preced- 
ing clause.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  give  the  idea  a  more  generic 
shape,  the  article  is  omitted.  —  As  to  y^ ,  is  it  in  the  const  state  before 
tvanh'Q  (as  the  conjunctive  accent  [^  ]  would  seem  to  imply),  or  is  there 
a  pause  here  thai  would  naturally  require  a  lesser  distinctive  accent  ? 
The  translation  above  is  founded  on  the  latter  assumption ;  which,  of 
late,  is  the  more  general  one.  The  train  of  accents  which  ends  in  Zd^ 
hq^k  Qaion  (as  here),  has  a  great  variety  of  changes,  dependent  on  the 
fiu4  wheUier  the  clause  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  words,  and  more 
dependent  on  this  than  on  the  sense  or  real  connection  of  the  words ;  as 
any  one  nuy  see  in  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gramm.  U.  p.  337.  In  fact,  it 
is  palpably  before  him  in  the  present  case ;  for  y^  has  a  Munahh,  while 
the  particle  before  it  (^)  has  a  distinctive  accent  (named  a  prince),  yiz, 
a  Pasha,  Will  it  be  pretended  that  ^  has  a  nearer  reUition  to  rran^o , 
than  ^  has  to  |^  ?  I  grant  that  the  consecution  of  accents  shows  that 
tte  Aocentuators  probably  regarded  y\^  as  being  in  the  const  state. 
But  an  end  of  a  war  is  too  loose  an  expression,  in  this  connection^  to  ad- 
mit of  any  good  defence.  If,  however,  we  translate  unio  the  end  or  an 
end  shaU  he  war,  and  thus  separate  y^  fVom  a  coast  state,  then  why  has 
it  not  the  article?    We  should  perhaps  expect  y^n,  the  end,  viz.  one 
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which  the  reader  had  already  been  taught  to  anticipate,  see  8: 17.  But 
if  the  writer  had  inserted  the  article  here,  he  would  have  cast  the  mind 
of  the  reader  back  upon  the  precedihg  iKp  as  the  antecedent  The  fact 
that  he  has  omitted  both  article  and  pronoun  snff.  in  y^ ,  makes  it  plain  that 
he  means  another  yj^ ,  viz.  one  of  time,  and  not  merely  of  calamity  or 
catastrophe.  There  is  another  ground,  also,  of  the  omission  in  this  case, 
one  founded  in  the  peculiar  usage  of  the  author,  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed.  This  is,  that  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  same  period  in  the 
same  same  way,  viz.  by  omitting  the  article.  So  in  8:  19,  where  it  is 
said :  An  end  (]^)  wiU  he  at  an  appointed  time  (*i9iiab).  Observe  that 
the  writer  does  not  say  *i?iB^ ,  ai  thk  appointed  iimej  which  would  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  this  period  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  ax 
appointed  time,  viz.  a  time  which  Heaven  has  fixed.  Nor  does  he  say 
ygr?  >"  ^*  19,  because  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader 
has  a  limitation  of  the  period  in  his  mind.  So  in  8:  17,  where  ^*n9b 
has  plainly  the  generic  idea  of  a  period  which  ha*  its  Hmtts,  i.  e.  which 
is  fixed  by  an  overruling  Providence.  Exactly  so  in  11:  35,  yg  n;  *i9, 
where  it  is  again  said,  that  this  end  will  be  *i9iab .  Here  observe  the 
article  in  the  latter  word,  in  reference  to  8: 19.  Again  in  12: 4,  ]^  r9  *i9, 
as  much  as  to  say :  a  period  of  coniummation.  The  same  in  12:  9. 
Now  in  some  of  these  cases,  (indeed  in  all  excepting  the  first  mention  of 
yg),  we  might  expect  to  find  the  article ;  but  plainly  it  is  the  writer's 
•design  to  communicate,  by  this  phraseology,  only  the  generic  idea  of  a 
period  of  consummation.  For  this  the  article  would  be  inappropriate, 
in  any  of  the  cases  here  presented.  The  sum  of  all  is,  that  the  idea 
here  intended  to  be  communicated  is  this,  viz.  that  unto  an  appointed 
time  or  limited  period,  (limited  by  heaven),  there  toiU  be  war,  viz.  be- 
tween the  tyrant  and  the  Jews.  The  next  clause  makes  this  general 
idea  more  specific,  viz.  that  the  desolations  which  this  wiU  occasion  have 
their  fixed  boundaries  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass. 

ni^iaib  nxnna ,  a  decreed  limit  of  desolations*  The  part  rx*^na  is  of 
the  fem.  and  usual  const  form,  Niph.  of  ]nn .  It  is  here  used  substan- 
tively, the  fem.  making  as  usual  the  abstract  noun.  In  this  way  it 
parallelizes  in  some  measure  with  y^,  which  means  limit  in  respect  to 
time,  while  nx'^na  designates  an  abridged  or  stricdg  limited  measure  as  to 
quantity  or  degree.  In  other  words,  the  evils  of  the  contest  have  an 
appointed  end  and  a  decreed  or  limited  measwren  The  ideas  stand  so 
closely  connected  together  here,  that  a  *)  between  the  clauses  would  in- 
jure the  strength  of  the  expression,  nis^td  is  itself  a  fem.  part  noon, 
taken  in  the  abstract  sense.    The  sense  is  not  a  desolating  decree,  for 
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rmotd  has  a  passive  sense,  but  a  determined  measure  of  desotaiioHs  to  be 
suffered ;  or,  to  render  literally,  o  determined  thing  is  desoiations. 

The  next  verse  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  more  explicit  unfold- 
ing  of  the  character  and  doings  of  the  desolatar^  i.  e.  of  the  K^n  ^I'^da  and 
of  his  yp  •  He  will  form  a  close  alliance  with  man j  Jews ;  he  will  make 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  he  will  plant  the  ensigns  of  heathen 
abominations  in  the  temple,  and  render  it  desolate  in  respect  to  its  ap- 
propriate rites  employed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  unto  his 
tttinction  shall  an  overwhelming  flood  be  poured  upon  him  who  deserves 
to  be  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the  waster  shall  himself  be  a  wqrAf 
L  6.  sometking  wasted  or  a  waste* 

(S7)  And  be  shall  firmly  covenant  with  many,  for  one  week ;  and  daring  half  of 
the  week,  shall  be  caase  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease ;  and  a  waster  shall  be 
orer  a  winged-fowl  of  abominations ;  but  unto  ilestrnction,  even  that  which  is  decreed, 
shall  there  be  an  outpouring  upon  him  who  is  to  be  destroyed. 

rv^y}  ^^^^^ ,  he  shedljirmfy  covenant,  or  lit  he  shall  make  firm  or  strong 
a  covenant*  The  phrase  can  fairly  mean  nothing  but  this.  The  Nom.  to 
the  verb  is  the  Kan  n'^da  or  desolating  invader.^  The  context  supplies  no 
other ;  and  the  sense  fairly  admits  of  no  other.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  1  Mace  1: 11  seq.,  ''In  those  days  there  went  forth  from  Israel  trans- 
gressors [vioi  noQavoftoi^  tr^zrdsin  8:  23],  and  persuaded  many  [Jews], 
saying:  Let  us  goandmakea  covenant  with  the  Gentiles  round  about  us,,. 
And  their  speech  was  pleasing  in  their  eyes,  and  certain  persons  from  the 
people  went  unto  the  king,  and  he  gave  them  power  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  ordinances  of  the  Gentiles^  etc.''  The  sequel  shows  how  the  Gen- 
tile customs  were  introduced  by  them  into  Jerusalem.  In  1  Mace  1:41  seq. 
is  a  full  account  of  the  abominations  practised  by  Antiochus  in  Jerusalem. 
Further  explanation  is  unnecessary.  —  ^^V^  has  the  article,  because  it 
designates  a  whole  class  here ;  just  as  we  have,  in  8:  23,  D'^rionn  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  designate  the  same  class.  The  additional  idea  here 
communicated  is,  that  many  took  such  a  course.  The  b  in  this  case,  re- 
sembles the  usual  construction  of  r'^'na  r*n3  ,  which  puts  b  ailer  it  and 
before  the  persons  with  whom  the  covenant  is  made,  when  they  are  the 
inferior  party ;  e.  g.  2  K  11: 4  2  Sam.  5:  3.  2  Chron.  21:  7.  Isa.  55:  3. 
61: 8.  Jer.  32: 40,  aL  When  equais  make  a  covenant  d:p  with  or  -ntx  with 
is  employed.  In  the  present  case,  Antiochus  dictated  the  firm  league 
between  himself  and  the  Jewish  apostates ;  so  we  have  Q'^a'^'j  •  The  He- 
brew, by  the  way,  here  exhibits  a  nicety  of  meaning  and  construction 
which  our  language  cannot  reach. 

^rv^  9Utd  one  week,  L  e.  seven  years,  is  the  Ace  of  time,  during  which 
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tiiiB  matter  ib  to  conthioe.  Antioehus  began  to  meddle  with  tlie  afi^un  of 
the  Jews,  in  B.  G.  171,  and  during  that  jear  deposed  Onias,  and  cove- 
nanted with  his  heathenized  and  apostate  brother,  Jesus  or  Jason,  to  make 
him  high  priest,  with  the  condition  that  be  should  introduce  heathen 
usages  into  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter  end  of  B.C.1 65,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  B.  C.  164,  Antiochus  died.  The  persecution  and  oppressioD 
went  on,  in  some  form  or  other,  during  all  that  period  of  seven  years^ 
i.  e*  from  171  to  164  Hengst,  H&v.,  and  some  others,  make  ra^  ih% 
Nom.  to  *)**a>ti  ^  viz*  one  week  $haU  e&nfirm  a  eavetumtf  elo.  But  why  mmm 
years?  Thej  admit  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  lasted  <Nily  some  three 
or  three  and  a  half  years ;  what  then  constitutes  the  limits  of  the  ssmii? 
Besides,  the  violence  done  to  the  language  in  this  case  is  forbidding. 
Not  to  Hme^  but  to  events  that  occurred  during  it,  is  the  strengthening  or 
nullifying  of  a  covenant  to  be  attributed.  Comp.  8: 14,  for  a  period 
nearly  the  same  as  the  seven  years,  and  designed  to  be  somewhat  more 
specific. 

9^131^  ^%TVi ,  and  during  half  of  the  wedt^  Ace  of  time  how  long,  again. 
"isn  does  not  mean,  as  many  have  interpreted  it,  a  precise  point  of  time, 
just  where  half  of  the  langth  of  the  whole  would  reach,  but  one  hdf 
or  one  division  of  the  whole  duration.  So  is  it  clearly  to  be  taken  in  12: 7 ) 
and  so  here,  because  it  can  never  be  made  to  mean  the  same  as  *nsns  or 
ixnb ,  which  would  designate  merely  the  half-way  point  of  time.  Then 
again,  the  9!iavn ,  with  its  article,  points  to  the  preceding  week  or  seven 
years^  and  shows  us,  that  as  this  marks  length  of  time,  so  the  half  or  di- 
vision of  it  must  also  mark  the  same.  Lastly,  facts  correspond.  Antio- 
chus, as  is  well  known,  suspended  all  the  temple  rites  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  during  three  of  which  he  offered  up  his  abominable  heathen  sacri- 
fices (d^^  ]^^P^)  to  Jupiter  Olympins  in  the  temple.  Surely  it  is  the 
same  personage  who  lays  waste  city  and  sanctuary  (v.  26),  that  suspends 
the  temple  ofierings  in  the  present  case.  Ch.  8: 11  settles  this  question. 
To  suppose,  with  Hengst.  and  H&v.,  that  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
(v.  26)  suspends  the  temple-rites,  and  that  this  is  done  merely  in  theory 
and  by  way  of  anticipation,  and  does  not  take  place  as  a  fact  during  the 
lialf  of  the  seven  years  in  question,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
book  before  us.  If  then  it  be  fact  (the  desolations  of  city  and  sanc- 
tuary surely  are  facts)^  that  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  did  not  cease 
until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  how  can  all  this  be 
assigned  here  to  the  limits  of  three  and  a  half  years  ?  Besides,  the  per- 
son who  makes  the  covenant  with  many^  is  the  same  who  causes  the  sacri* 
fice  and  oblation  to  cease;  and  this  covenant  continues  through  the 
whole  seven  years.    Of  course  Antiochus,  or  whoever  makes  it|  does  not 
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qait  the  stage  of  action  before  the  whole  seven  years  are  passed.  It  is 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  teveuy  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  question, 
that  the  sacrifice  and  oblations  are  suspended ;  and  at  the  end  of  this,  (as 
the  remainder  of  t.  27  shows),  the  person  who  suspends  them  is  cut  off 
Now  this  disagrees  entirely  with  the  Messianic  chronology.  According 
to  the  usual  computation,  our  Saviour's  ministry  lasted  but  three  and  a 
half  years,  and  thb  of  course  comes  in  thejirgt  part  of  the  seven  years, 
L  e.  his  death  followed  the  Jirst  half  of  these.  According  to  our  text,  the 
death  of  him,  who  made  the  covenant  with  many  for  seven  years  and 
suspended  the  temple-rites  during  the  last  half,  took  place  aAer  this  sus- 
pension had  continued  three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  theory  of  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  here,  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  writer. 

Be  wiU  make  eacrifiee  and  oUatian  to  eeaee  evidently  means,  in  its  con- 
nection, remove  them  by  violence,  forcibly  suspend  them.  Ife  who  destroye 
ct^  and  sanctuary  (v.  26) ;  he  who  treads  down  the  sanctuary  and  its 
sacred  retinUe  (8: 13),  is  the  person  of  whom  this  is  said,  and  who  actually 
did  what  is  here  described. 

Nor  is  this  alL  He  will  carry  his  impiety  to  the  daring  length  of  in* 
troducing  the  symbols  of  the  god  whom  he  worships,  into  the  holy  temple } 
so  that  while  they  are  worshipped  by  their  appropriate  rites,  the  sanctu- 
ary becomes  desolate  in  regard  to  true  worshippers  and  all  their  offeringpi. 
None  will  repair  thither,  because  of  the  shocking  abominations  of  idol- 
ofierings  and  idol-images.  So,  or  something  like  to  this,  does  the  fdlow- 
ing  difficult  clause  seem  to  testify :  D^tma  D*«xn)»ib  cga  is*) ,  €md  over  the 
winged-fowl  of  abominations  shaU  be  a  waster,  I  need  not  repeat  the 
abnoet  numberless  conjectures  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  tjga 
seems  to  me  to  mean  neither  summit^  roof,  nor  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  borders  of  a  garment,  a  country,  of  the  earth, 
etc  But  to  designate  height  upward^  instead  of  extension  or  breadth,  re- 
quires a  very  different  word  from  ({sa .  The  border  of  a  thing  or  object 
is  not  the  height  or  summit  of  iL  To  compare  it  with  nxsqiywr  tov  ie^ 
(Matt  4:  5),  seems  not  to  be  much  to  the  purpose,  until  we  better  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which  as  yet  remains  somewhat 
imcertain.  The  summit  of  the  temple  was,  we  are  told,  filled  with  sharp 
pjramidical  prominences  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lighting  upon  it  This 
would  be  no  place,  then,  for  tr>X4)»ti ,  i.  e.  idol-statues.  Gesenius  thinks, 
that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  (possibly  of  Antiochns),  was  placed 
conspicuously  on  the  temple  roof.  The  sense  in  itself  is  not  an  uninvit* 
ing  one  ;  but  we  have  to  make  two  changes  in  order  to  bring  it  about 
First  we  must  read  w  CjdS  b9,  onMs  fioq/*[arej  idols;  and  secondly,  we 
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must  OQQ¥ert  summk  or  eaotrmmiifj  into  roof  or  oovering.  FiganUivelj 
tbia  last  would  answer  tolerably  well  for  irtfi5r,C]».  But  besides  all  tbia^ 
we  are  here  met  with  still  another  difficulty,  viz.  that  eov^o  which  fel- 
lows ifli  in  the  singular.  Oases  of  a  ptural  with  a  parL  or  adj.  singular 
there  are,  but  only  when  the  plural  form  designates  a  single  i^nt  or  ob- 
^sct,  e«  g.  rr^;^  s'^m.  When  persona  are  designated  in  the  plaral,  and 
each  individual  is  emphatically  meant,  the  predicate  may  be  in  the  sii^., 
a»  in  Frov.  3: 18.  27: 16.  28: 1.  Gen.  27:  29.  Ex.  81: 14.  Bat  neither 
of  these  cases  is  homogeneous  with  the  one  now  before  us.  c^s^ipp  is 
not  a  pluraUs  mqfestatieusj  uor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  indhiduaHhf 
designed  particuhirly  to  be  included  in  it,  or  expressed  by  it.  We  can- 
not aooept,  therefore,  of  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  certainly  not  if 
we  can  find  a  better  one. 

The  proposal  of  Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  Lengerke,  and  others  to 

a|Hf>)y  0^2f^{»^  to  the  ismpUy  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  Jews,  is 

without  pcurallel  and  contrary  to  all  Heb.  usage  elsewhere.    Hie  prophets 

speak  indeed  of  hypocritical  offerings  and  ineense  as  an  abominaiism 

(na^^in),  Isa.  1:13;  they  intimate  that  the  doings  of  the  dissembling  and 

beatbeaish-minded  Jews  made  Jehovah  loathe  his  dweUing*place ;  bol 

all  this  is  &r  enough  from  vindicating  such  an  appellation  of  the  temple 

itself  Lq  Daniel,  as  o'«:f(||»4-  Daniel  calls  it  vi'j'p,  8: 13,14;  iti$^(»D  fiao,  8c 

11.   In  9:  26^  also,  he  names  it  cri)»n,  and  in  9: 16  we  have  thg  eug^  1kg 

sanchuxrg  and  thgpeoi^    In  most  of  these  cases,  also,  he  is  speaking  of 

the  temple  in  the  same  circumstances  as  in  our  text.    Comp.  also  Dan. 

12:  7.    Sttdi  an  exegesis,  then,  makes  against  all  usage  elsewhere,  and 

against  the  whole  eurrent  of  Hebrew  feeling.     7%0  holg  etig,  the  saneAf- 

ary,  is  the  indelible  and  eternal  name  stamped  apon  these  objects.    Down 

to  the  present  hour,  even  the  y^rj  Moslems  call  the  city  £1  Qods,  i.  e. 

tffi^.     D*^n|^«  then  is  a  noun  which  qualifies  or  limits  pas .    It  means 

always  tdolabrous  riUs  or  cAominaiicnsy  or  else  idMmages  or  statues. 

Abominations^  in  the  general  sense  of  wicked  dseds^  it  never  designateSi 

Another  word  (na^itn)  is  empbyed  in  such  a  sense.  To  suppose  tQ»  to 

mean  summity  pinnachy  and  then  translate  over  the  pinnacle  qfidels  or  of 

idalatnms  absminaiions  is  the  destroger^  and  finally  to  apply  this  so  as  to 

d^asignate  the  treading  down  and  crushing  the  sacred  edifice  and  its 

appurtenances,  is  even  more  strange  than  to  use  cr^aB)i|»!^  as  a  designatksii 

of  the  temple.    Where  in  all  the  Bible  is  such  an  image  employed  as 

being  overthepinHodeofti  thing,  in  order  to  designate  the  violence  done 

to  it  by  a  conqueror,  or  to  mark  his  sovereign  control  ?    To  tread  ebnen, 

t»  treunpU  i^ion,  is  indeed  imagery  everywhere  employed ;  but  lo  fts  over 

a  pinnaeley  or  a  summity  is  an  expressioD  revolting  both  to  good  taste  and 
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to  HetK  astge.  To  me»  at  least,  it  seems  passing  strange,  to  apply  svoh 
expressions  to  the  domineering  sway  of  Antiochus  in  JerQ8alem>  or  (with 
Hengst.  and  Har.)  to  Titas  and  his  final  destmction  of  the  temple. 

Bat  if  the  meaning  tummii  and  roof  be  denied  to  egs ,  only  three  other 
meanings  remain,  via^  that  of  «9tfi^,of  5Mor  winged-fowl^  tua^x^f  berdgr&r 
aasCnMM  liim$.  To  give  to  egf  the  meaning  of  ormydma^t,  oannot  well 
be  conceded*  Boeenmailer,  indeed,  gites  the  clause  this  torn :  ^  £xer» 
eitvi  detestando  vastator  dax  praeerit"  He  supposes  that  t^» ,  like  the 
Latin  oAi,  may  mean  ih$  wing  of  an  armf.  But  if  an  army  is  to  be 
spokea  of  coUectively,  in  this  way,  we  should  ezpeot  wingB  (o*$p9),  not 
wim^  (nog.)  to  designate  it  Isa.  8:  8  and  18: 1,  to  whidi  Rosenm.  ap^ 
peals,  will  hardly  bear  him  out;  for  in  both  cases  a  different  meaning 
of  the  word  is  more  probable.  In  fact,  the  word  V)»  does  not  seem  to 
be  emi^yed  in  such  a  sense.  Esekiel  employs  tra^M  (plor.  only)  in  the 
trofMcal  senae  otarmg^wings  ;  see  Lex.  sub  ▼.  Besides,  how  flat  it  wouM 
be,  after  saying  that  the  people,  k  e.  the  army,  of  a  prince  who  will  in* 
vade  Judea,  have  marred  city  and  sanctuary,  and  after  describing  all  the 
devastations  which  they  had  committed  under  his  guidance  and  direction, 
to  add  thai  he  had  supremacy  over  them,  or  (in  other  words)  was  their 
leader.  Not  so  Daniel.  The  discourse  advances.  First,  the  invader  mars 
city  and  temple.  Next,  he  prohibits  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  Jehovah, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  Then  he  sets  up  the  statue  and  other  insignia 
of  hia  own  choaen  god,  Jupiter  Oljrmpius,  in  the  temple,  where  sacrifices 
abominable  to  the  Jews  were  offered  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the 
heathen.  Lastly,  comes  the  fearful  end  of  him  who  has  desolated  the  city 
and  temple ;  for  in  his  turn  he  becomes  a  m^ ,  i.  e.  somdkingto  he  detO" 
lated  or  AtlreiyMi  Here  all  is  climactic,  and  the  tenor  of  the  discourse, 
viewed  in  this  light,  becomes  comparatively  easy  and  probable. 

If  now  we  assume  the  second  meaning,  winged-fndj  how  shall  such  a 
meaning  be  rendered  probable  ?  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  Antiochus 
devoted  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympins, 
and  there  offered  the  appropriate  sacrifices.  It  is  said  of  him,  in  1  Mace 
1:  45  seq.,  that  **  he  forbade  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  and  libations 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  [commanded]  to  profane  the  sabbaths  and  the  feast* 
days,  to  defile  holy  places  and  persons,  to  build  altars  and  sacred  en- 
dooores  {tefdmi)  and  idol-apparatus,  and  to  sacrifice  swinish  and  unclean 
beasts  .  • .  And  whosoever  would  not  obey  the  king's  command,  must  be 
pot  to  death."  The  word  uMiem  (v.  47)  I  have  translated  idol^tpparti^ 
tue^  because  it  plainly  does  not  mean  idoUemple  here,  for  such  Antiochus 
had  no  need  to  baihl,  when  he  had  converted  the  temple  of  Jehovah  into  a 
place  of  worship  to  his  god.    The  Syriae  version  reads  eldmXa  here, 
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which  makes  the  sense  required.  But  BidenXtta  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  neut  pi.  adjective,  and  be  rendered  as  above.  Altars  and  sacred 
enclosures  and  sacrifices  necessarily  demanded  idol  representations  of  the 
god,  to  whom  the  ofierings  were  made.  So  was  it  in  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  Antiochns  set  op 
the  statue  of  his  god.  ^  ITkey  buiU  or  iet  tip  pdihfyfia  iqtiiMoci^i^  hytheai' 
fori'  says  1  Maoc.  1: 54,  i.  e.  Dott  Y^'?'^^  >  I  understand  this  of  a  mUUub 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  erected  in  the  temple ;  and  this  statue,  as  is  well 
known,  usually  stood  over  an  eagle  at  its  feet  with  wide-spread  wtnge. 
Hence  d'^x^i^)^  Cl^a  hy ,  wer  a  wing  of  abominaiionSf  or  rather  over  an 
abominable  wingedfowly  i$  a  deeolator.  Tluit  r^  may  mean  the  po8ie$$or 
of  a  wing,  L  e.  a  winged  fowl,  as  well  as  wing,  is  only  in  conformity  with 
abundant  analogies  in  Hebrew.  Such  a  meaning  it  has  in  Gen.  7:  14. 
ira4|»d  qualifies  eg3 ,  f  104. 1,  and  shows  that  the  winged  bird  was  a  part 
of  the  heathen  symbols.  The  plural  seems  here  to  be  chosen  in  order 
that  a  connection  with  mx^  may  be  avoided  by  the  reader.  The  horror 
and  disgust  which  such  a  spectacle  would  occasion  to  a  pious  Jew,  can 
more  easily  be  conceived  of  than  expressed.  But  the  wide-spread 
eagle-wings  is  not  alL  This  is  at  the  foot  of  an  image  that  stands  over 
it  (tfff  b;),  whidi  image  is  here  characterized  by  the  appellation  Qcm . 
Most  critics  have  referred  D«m  to  the  person  of  the  desolator, the  ^^  prince 
who  will  come,"  i.  e.  most  of  those  who  refer  vs.  26,  27,  to  Antiochns. 
But  in  such  a  case,  how  could  the  article  be  dispensed  with  ?  It  would 
not  only  be  renewed  mention  of  the  person,  but  a  case  which  would  re* 
quire  special  pains  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  so  demand  spedficatioo* 
But  as  no  article  is  prefixed  to  mlba ,  we  may  in  this  connection  refer  this 
word  to  the  statue  of  the  heathen  god,  which  is  very  significantly  named 
a  desolator,  from  the  effect  which  its  erection  in  the  temple  produced 
upon  the  Jewish  religious  rites  and  those  who  performed  them.  In  11: 
81,  the  ynp'O  (idtd)  has  the  same  participle  applied  to  it,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  temple  was  utterly  forsaken  by  |dl  but  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. Everything  that  pertained  to  the  true  God  was  trodden  down  and 
destroyed.  In  this  case  wm  should  not  have  (as  it  has  not)  the  article ; 
for  it  is  neither  renewed  mention  of  a  thing,  nor  is  it  something  of  which 
the  reader  could  be  supposed  to  have  formed  an  antecedent  idea  in  his  own 
mind.  The  single  statue  of  Jupiter  is  spoken  of  in  the  sing,  number; 
and  thus  the  whole  form  of  expression  falls  within  the  regular  laws  of 
grammar.  The  erection  of  such  an  image  with  its  winged  symbolical  bird^ 
is  a  consummation  of  impiety,  which  goes  quite  beyond  the  inhibition  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  oblations.  Iniquity  is  now  came  to  the  fuB, 
and  therefore  must  be  punished. 
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Hoffmaii  (Die  70  Jahre)  has  proposed  such  an  interpretation  as  that 
now  suggested.  In  his  Weissag.  und  Erfull.  (s.  308),  he  seems  to  give 
the  preference  to  another  and  different  explanation,  which  Steudel  (ot 
sup.  s.  47)  has  suggested.  The  verb  t\7^  means  to  caver.  Of  course  tiXD 
maj,  as  he  thinks,  retain  this  idea.  He  then  refers  it  to  a  covering  buih 
on  the  Jewish  altar  by  Antiochus,  afVer  the  manner  of  the  heathen ; 
which  was  profane  and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hebrew,  who  was 
oommanded  to  construct  his  altar  only  with  earth,  Ex.  20:  24.  On  the 
profanely  covered  altar  of  Antiochus,  heathen  abominations  were  offered. 
Hence  a  covering  of  abomincUions,  But  how  he  disposes  of  WX^ ,  in 
this  case,  he  does  not  expressly  tell  us.  He  must  refer  it  to  tff^.  But 
this  is  hard.  Over  the  covering  of  abominaiiona  is — what  ?  wm  can 
hardly  designate  the  sacrifices  offered  there.  Is  Antiochus,  then,  design 
nated  by  it,  as  presiding  over  the  heathen  altar  ?  K  so»  the  article  must 
be  prefixed.  An  aUdr-covering,  moreover,  could  hardly  be  regarded 
here,  as  answering  to  the  climactic  nature  of  the  discourse.  I  deem  hit 
former  opinion,  therefore,  to  be  much  better  grounded. 

One  other  view  of  the  case  I  will  venture  to  suggest — a  possible  one 
if  not  probable  —  that  I  have  nowhere  met  with.  This  would  assume,  in 
the  present  case,  the  frequent  meaning  of  csa ,  viz.  border^  extremitg^ 
and  then  translate  thus :  On  the  border  of  idols  or  idol-plaeesj  will  be  the 
destroger.  The  ground  of  this  exegesis  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Antiochus.  Afler  the  ravages  committed  by  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  went 
into  the  East  (see  Dan.  11:  44)  to  avenge  himself  there  for  offences;  and 
in  Persia  he  entered  forcibly  the  great  temple  at  Elymais,  and  robbed  it 
of  its  treasures.  The  people  of  that  region,  exasperated  by  his  sacrilege, 
rose  en  maese  and  forced  him  to  retreat  On  that  retreat  he  was  overtaken 
with  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  his  army  in  Palestine,  and  the  victo- 
rious entrance  of  Judas  into  Jerusalem.  Through  fatigue,  or  exasperation 
and  disappointment,  or  a  combination  of  both,  he  fell  into  a  raging  fever, 
and  died  afler  a  very  short  space  in  that  condition.  If  now  we  may  sup> 
pose  our  text  to  look  to  this,  there  is  a  regular  progress  in  the  narration : 
'  after  all  his  outrages  in  Palestine,  he  goes  to  the  border  or  extremitg 
of  the  idol  countries,  robs  an  idol-temple  there,  and  then  the  destruction, 
predicted  in  the  next  clause,  hastens  on.  It  is  an  augmentation  of  his 
woes,  that  he  perishes  in  a  distant  land.  The  destroyer  (D^t^Ts),  to  use 
the  language  applied  to  this  very  expedition  in  Dan.  11: 44,  <<  went  forth 
with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  with  many,"  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  himself  becomes  a  mxb,  i.e.  is  utterly  destroyed.  —  If  it 
be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  too  specific,  let  any  one 
read  Dan.  xL  and  he  will  no  more  insist  on  such  an  objection.    It  cafr- 

26 
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not  be  denied,  moreover,  that  the  prediction  is  thos^  regularly  dimactiey 
and  that  it  is  full  of  meaning.  The  onlj  Berious  doubu  would  arise  from 
another  quarter.  Would  his  eastern  journey  or  expedition  be  described 
in  language  so  obscure,  and  so  alien  from  the  usual  methods  of  describing 
such  events  ?  And  then,  in  case  Antiochus  is  designated  by  mm ,  how 
could  the  artiele  be  dispensed  with  in  such  a  renewed  mention  of  him  ? 
These  two  considerations  occasion  doubt  and  hesitation.  There  is  some- 
what less  of  difficulty  in  the  solution  given  above ;  at  least  there  is  less  of 
grammatical  difficulty.  But  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  is  plainly 
.    more  striking,  on  the  ground  last  assumed. 

nbs  ir\ ,  hU  unto  destruction.  Wieseler  (Die  70  Wochen,  s.  42  aeq.) 
strenuously  defends  the  position,  that  nb^  is  a  verb  here,  employed  in  its 
usual  sense.  He  translates  thus :  And  until  it  [the  half-week]  is  completed, 
etc  His  arguments  are  unsatisfactory,  n;  must  mean  either  while  or 
durinffy  or  else  unto,  even  to.  Thus  understood,  it  would  make  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  which  the  next  clause  predicts,  to  happen  during  the  half- 
week,  or  to  be  taking  place  until  that  was  completed ;  so  that  Andochus 
must,  at  all  events,  on  such  a  ground,  have  died  either  before  the  end  of 
the  three  and  a  half  years,  or  just  at  that  point.  But  neither  of  these 
positions  is  true.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  right  to  take  riba  as 
a  noun,  for  such  a  usage  is  frequent  As  little  question  can  there  be,  as  to 
its  energetic  meaning.  The  verb  means  to  consummate^  tojinishy  to  cosn- 
plete,  etc. ;  and  of  course  the  noun  designates  coiuummationy  a  full  end  of 
a  finishing  off  with; — a  mode  of  expression  stronger  than  that  of  mere 
excision,  etc.  Such  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  tyrant.  The  1  in  ^T\  is 
best  rendered  by  hut.  The  sentiment  of  the  verse  stands  arranged  thus : 
<  He  will  make  a  firm  league  with  many  apostate  Jews ;  for  three  and  a 
half  years  will  he  remove  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  temple ;  he 
will  even  erect  a  statue  of  Jupiter  there,  accompanied  by  its  usual  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  at  its  feet — but  a  dreadful  reverse  will  overtake 
him ;  the  overwhelming  indignation  of  Heaven,  that  which  is  irreversi- 
bly decreed,  will  make  an  utter  and  final  end  of  him.'  Thus  all  is  smooth 
and  easy. 

r|nn  nx'nrg'i ,  even  that  which  is  decreed,  it  shaUhe  poured  out,  or  even  ds^ 
treed  [destruction]  shoiR  he  poured  out.  The  accents  follow  the  sense  of 
the  first  rendering,  and  divide  accordingly,  putting  a  Zdkeph  Qdtan  on 
nsHna .  Of  course,  if  we  follow  them,  the  verb  is  impersonal,  or  at  least 
a  kind  of  constructio  praegnans  which  implies  hbs  for  its  Nom.,  or  else 
wrath,  indignation,  or  curse,  is  implied.  The  verb  T{n9  is  not  used  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  only  in  the  tropical  one ;  and  it  is  always  joined  with 
some  subject  like  those  just  named,  which  makes  the  verb  easy  to  be  un- 
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denloody  if  it  be  employed  in  an  elliptical  way.  It  is  a  kind  of  tenninus 
Ucknicui  for  the  enpression  of  soch  ideas ;  and  being  intransxHve^  it 
readily  goes  over  into  a  passive  sense.  If  we  follow  the  accents,  then, 
there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  construction.  But  if  we  depart  fh)m 
them,  and  take  nsnrg  as  a  participial  noun,  and  as  the  Nom.  to  ?|nP) , 
then  all  is  easy  and  obvious.  'Phis  member  of  the  cUiuse  is  an  advance 
upon  nbs  n; .  It  designates  a  total  end  which  is  definitely  decreed  by 
Heaven,  and  this  decree  is  beyond  control  and  irreversible.  The  very 
same  sentiment  is  developed  in  nx^rgn  nbs  in  Isa.  10:  23.  28:  22.  The 
accession  of  energy  and  definiteness  to  the  threat,  from  the  addition  of 
nx^rrai ,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
imagery  of  pouring  out  originates  here  in  :]i3tS3  isp'i  of  v.  26,  and  is  there- 
fore both  natural  and  forcible. 

mro  bv ,  upon  him  who  is  to  he  meute  desolate,  duite  different  from 
warn  (ike  destroyer^  waster)  is  the  participial  intrans.  form,  e^id .  It  has 
always  n  passive  sense,  and  therefore  means  delendus,  vastandusy  one  who 
is  or  ought  to  he  destroyed.  The  first  is  the  o  &v&Q<anoq  r^^  ifiagtia^^ 
and  the  second  is  the  6  viog  Tijg  dnotXeiaf,  of  Paul  in  2  Thess.  2:  3, 
who  seems  to  have  had  his  mind  on  the  passage  before  us.  In  the  ex- 
pression is  substantially  coached  the  favorite  nngavofiaaia  of  the  He- 
brews ;  the  desotator,  waster  shall  be  mi^  (wasted). 

Thus  ends  the  second  great  national  trial  of  the  Jews.  The  tyrant 
who  broagfat  it  upon  them,  falls  in  the  midst  of  his  contests  and  of  his 
vengeance,  and  with  his  fall,  the  august  drama  closes,  as  in  ch.  vii.  viii.  xi. 


It  would  be  little  to  my  present  purpose,  to  giVe  a  minute  history  of  all  the 
interpretations  that  have  been  put  upon  the  passage  respecting  the  seventy 
week's^  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  sustain  them.  Most  of  them  depend  on 
some  a  priori  conception  of  what  Daniel  ought  to  say,  rather  than  on  a 
philologico-historical  deduction  from  what  he  has  said.  For  my  present 
purpose,  I  need  to  notice  only  two  classes  of  interpretation  ;  (l)  The  exclu- 
sively Messianic.  (2)  The  exclusively  Anti-Messianic.  Of  these,  in  their 
order,  I  shall  speak  very  briefly. 

(l)  The  exclusivklt  Messianic.  An  anointed  one,  a  prince  (v.  25), 
is  converted  into  the  Messiah,  the  Prince,  i.  e.  Christ  the  King  of  kings. 
The  cutting  off  of  an  Anointed  One  (in  v.  26)  is  the  violent  death  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah ;  h^  ')*^X*)  designates  his  vicarious  suffering  for  sinners.  The 
time  when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry,  is  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
the  sixty-two  weeks  and  the  seven  weeks ;  and  these  two  distinct  periods 
are  combined  into  one,  which  is  made  to  commence,  not  with  Cyrus'  proc- 
lamation, nor  yet  with  that  of  Darius,  but  with  that  of  Artaxerxes  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  assumed.  Not  only  is 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arbitrarily  set  aside  from  the  calculation, 
but  in  order  to  adjust  the  sixty-nine  weeks  to  the  period  of  his  entrance  on 
his  public  minbtry,  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  is  made  ten  years  longer  than 
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the  most  authentic  bistories  make  it,  i.  e.  fifly-one  yean  instead  of  forty-one, 
and  so  much  is  then  taken  from  the  reign  of  his  fathe|^  Xerxes.  With  all 
these  assumptions,  the  sixty-nine  weeks  (62  +  7)  or  483  years  are  at  laat 
adjusted  to  the  period,  when  Jesus  was  baptized  and  entered  on  his  official 
work.  In  this  way  two  portions  of  the  seventy  weeks  are  summarily  dia* 
posed  of. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  objections  to  most  of  these  positions,  which 
have  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages.  Most  of  these  objections^ 
to  say  the  least,  are  founded  in  philology  and  in  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
analogy  of  the  book  in  general.  Enough  of  them,  at  all  events,  will  abide 
the  test,  and  are  entirely  unanswerable.  But  if  not,  what  follows  in  r»> 
spect  to  the  one  remaining  iceek^  is  decisive  of  the  whole  matter. 

According  to  v.  26,  an  anointed  one  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the  close  of  the 
sixty-ttDO  weeks,  and  of  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  one  toeek^  i.  e.  seven* 
years.  The  interpreters  in  question,  however,  make  his  excision  three  and 
a  half  years  later.  But  it  is  quite  plain,  that  it  is  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  i.  e.  during  the  next  and  latter  three  and  a  half  years,  thai  our 
text  makes  the  principal  desolations  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  to  take  placet 
and  the  invader  perishes  at  the  close  of  this  (leriod.  The  exclusively  Mes- 
sianic interpreters,  however,  make  Titu»  the  desolator,  and  the  Roman  army 
the  people  whom  he  leads  on  to  waste  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.  But  if 
Christ  was  crucified  in  A.  D.  34,  and  Titos  invested  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
70,  we  have  thirty-six  intervening  years  instead  of  three  and  a  half  before 
his  work  of  ruin ;  —  a  matter  which,  in  such  a  book  of  accurate  dates  as  the 
one  before  us,  is  inadmissible  beyond  all  question.  Besides,  Aoto,  where,  did 
THtus  die  ?  Under  any  special  tokens  of  divine  vengeance,  such  as  9:  27 
predicts  and  threatens  to  the  waster  ?  We  know  not  where  to  find  these 
tokens.  But  further,  loA^n  did  he  die?  In  A.  D.  81.  Instead  of  perishing 
then  at  the  close  of  the  noted  Uut  toeekf  his  death  took  place  some  forty- 
seven  years  afterwards. 

In  a  word,  history  is  at  .  utter  and  irreconcilable  variance  with  the 
scheme  of  interpretation  in  question.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  it  ever 
could  have  been  advocated  by  sensible  men.  According  to  this  scheme« 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Roman  power  are  almost  the  only  agents  developed 
in  the  prophecy  ;  whereas  it  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  v.  24,  that  the  sevens 
ty  weeks  precede  the  coming  of  the  true  Messiah,  The  blessings  there 
promised,  are  not  bestowed  until  after  those  weeks  are  completed. 

(2)  The  exclusively  anti-messiamic  interpretation.  Wieseler 
(in  his  Die  siehzig  Wochen)  has  concentrated  all  that  has  been  said,  and  I 
may  add,  all  that  can  well  be  said,  in  favor  of  this.  He  possesses  distin- 
guished critical  skill,  and  withal  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
All  turns,  however,  on  v.  24.  Vs.  25 — 27  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded 
to  him,  for  reasons  like  to  those  already  assigned  above,  in  defence  of  the 
interpretation  which  I  have  given.  I  can  not  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
these  verges  refer  to  Antiochus.  But  for  the  reasons  stated  (in  Comm.  on 
V.  24),  I  can  by  no  means  concede  to  him  the  position,  that  the  good  there 
designated  has  respect  only  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile.  Com- 
parison of  actual  history  with  the  splendid  prospects  and  promises  held  out 
in  V.  24,  will  show  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  fulfilment  of  those 
predictions  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  return  from  exile. 
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My  leading  reasons  for  choosing  the  medium  tier,  in  this  case,  arise  from 
no  design  to  '*  split  the  difference"  between  the  two  conflicting  views  just 
stated.  Long  before  I  conld  obtain  a  [sight  of  Wieseler  and  Hoffman  on 
Ae  seventy  weeks  and  years^  I  had  come,  from  the  simple  study  of  the  text, 
substantially  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have  now  developed.  But  some 
particulars  of  the  prophecy  continued  still  to  be  dark.  On  these,  the  two 
writers  just  named  have  cast  some  new  light  All  seems  capable  c^  reason- 
able illustration,  and  even  of  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  the  particular  period 
which  they  designate,  and  perhaps  the  clause  respecting  D*^X4]9lS  P|33 .  The 
last  seems,  however,  in  some  good  measure,  to  be  illustrated  by  historical 
facts  respecting  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ttatae  with  the  usual  symbol  of  the  **  winged-fowl."  The  seven  weeks,  I 
segret  to  say,  remain  for  future  efforts ;  which  however  need  not  be  de- 
spaired of.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  try  to  console  myself  for  my  own 
ignorance,  with  a  Non  omiita  possumus  omnes. 

All  the  close  of  this  protracted  examination  of  9:  24 — 27,  it  may  be 
useful  to  recapitulate  summarily,  and  to  compare  the  whole  with  the  other 
predictions  of  DanieL 

The  Babylonish  exile  was  to  continue  seventy  years ;  Jer.  25:  11.  29: 
10.  Dan.  9:  2.  Near  the  close  of  these,  Daniel  betook  himself  to  earnest 
pnyer,  that  the  fulfilment  of.  the  prediction  that  the  Jews  should  return  from 
their  exile,  might  speedily  be  developed,  Dan.  9:  2,  8.  Gabriel  is  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  new  announcement  to  him,  of  what  would  take  place  afVer 
the  exile  and  before  the  coming  of  the  great  deliverer.  This  he  does,  by 
still  preserving  the  number  seventy,  but  converting  this  into  so  many  weeks 
of  years,  (lit.  seventy  besevened),  instead  of  simple  years  which  belonged  to 
^  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  ^Tbe  great  question  here  is,  or  rather  should 
be,  (for  in  time  past  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  it)  :  Does  the 
period  of  seventy  weeks  cover  the  whole  ground,  from  the  time  of  Daniel's 
vision  to  the  coming  of  Christ?  The  greatest  possible  effort  has  been  often 
made,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks  with  the 
period  of  Christ's  birth,  or  of  his  public  ministry.  Of  course  the  terminus 
a  quo  has  been  the  principal  point  of  controversy ;  in  as  much  as  there  has 
generally  been  at  least  a  tacit  concession,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  must 
be  one  of  the  points  just  mentioned.  But  history  baffles  all  attempts  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  question.  From  Daniel's  vision  down  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  some  6SS  years ;  and  seventy  weeks  make  but  490,  i.  e.  forty- 
eight  years  less.  Attempts  to  find  the  proclamation  to  rebuild  in  Jer. 
xxix ;  in  Cyrus'  edict,  in  that  of  Darius,  or  that  of  Artaxerxes ;  are  all  frus- 
trated by  history  again ;  and  this  matter  must  be,  after  all,  given  up  as 
impracticable  by  these  means.  But  then,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
die  question),  what  need  of  all  this  trouble  ?  Is  it  any  part  of  the  angeVs 
design  to  place  the  seventy  weeks  in  such  an  attitude  f  To  me  it  seems  plain, 
that  it  is  not  In  all  the  prophetic  pages  of  the  O.  Test,  or  of  the  New, 
where  does  any  prophecy  assnme  the  attitude  of  a  book  of  Annals  f  The 
■earest  approach  is  in  Dan.  xi. ;  but  even  here,  there  are  merely  touches 
en  the  fourth  dynasty,  until  we  come  to  the  njSd ,  the  uwu ,  Antiochus. 
We  have  then  only  one  prophetic  history  of  one  king,  in  all  tne  Scriptures 
isamudistic;  and  the  Syrian  tyrant  is  that  king.    For  the  rest;  gred 
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events,  and  those  only  are  described.  When  iheae  ceaae,  prophecy  laji 
aside  her  pen,  and  keeps  silence.  The  reason  is  obvious,  yix.  that  only 
such  events  are  adapted  to  instruct  by  making  deep  impressions.  The 
ordinary  course  of  events  does  not  attract  the  prophetic  eye ;  and  so  no 
sketch  of  them  is  drawn. 

This  consideration  liberates  us  at  once  from  all  neceality  of  forcing  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  seventy  weeks  into  a  union  with  the  year  of  Chriat^a 
birth,  or  of  his  public  ministry.  All  that  the  angel  designs  to  commn- 
nicate  is,  that  as  there  had  been  seventy  years  of  exile  in  regard  to  tbe 
Jews,  seven  times  that  number  must  pass  away,  before  they  would  cease  to 
be  troubled  in  like  manner,  and  before  the  Messiah  would  come.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  are  *'  troublous  times,"  but  the  following  one  week  (j=»  seven 
years)  is  to  renew  all  the  horrors  of  the  Babylonish  invasion,  and  even  moret 
on  the  score  of  impiety  and  persecution.  With  these  last  seven  years, 
times  so  hazardous  to  the  nation  and  to  reli^on  are  to  cease,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ  So  much,  but  no  more,  seems  to  be  plainly  within  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  angel's  communication.  And  of  course,  we  have, 
on  this  ground,  no  special  interest  to  seek  for  a  union  of  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  the  seventy  weeks  with  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  or  of  his  entering 
on  public  office.  We  can  leave  it  wherever  it  falls  or  terminates,  as  com- 
prising all  that  was  specially  interesting  for  prophecy  to  disclose. 

Inasmuch  now  as  the  period  of  sixty-two  vreeks  has  no  termnus  a  quo 
expressly  assigned  to  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  inapposite,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  idready  virtually  designated  by  the  bi^nning  of  the  seventy 
years  in  Jeremiah.  So  some  have  understood  the  matter.  Then  all  that 
follows  they  consider  as  supported  and  illustrated  by  historical  facta.  An- 
tiochus  began  to  vex  the  Jews,  in  B.  C.  171,  (i.  e.  sixty-two  weeks  »■ 
434  years  after  B.  C.  606  when  Jeremiah's  seventy  years  begin) ;  and  in 
that  year  an  anointed  one,  a  lawful  high-priest,  Onias  IIL,  was  cut  off,  and 
the  people  had  no  other  legitimate  officer  of  this  rank  until  afler  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  During  the  toeek  (seven  years)  that  followed,  Antiochns 
laid  waste  the  city  and  sanctuary ;  for  three  and  a  half  years  he  took  away 
sacrifice  and  oblation ;  he  erected  his  altar  and  his  idol-statue  in  the 
temple  of  God ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  and  of  course  at  the  close 
of  the  seven  years,  he  perished  by  a  miserable'  death  in  a  foreign  land, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  commit  sacrilege  again.  How  is  it  possible,  they 
ask,  (and  with  no  small  appearance  of  right),  that  all  these  periods  should 
so  exactly  meet  the  facts  of  history,  and  at  so  many  points,  unless  the  exe* 
gesis  that  we  have  given  is  well  grounded  ?  To  say  the  least,  they  add, 
facts  make  our  exegesis  altogether  probable. 

No  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  accordance  of  dates  and 
events,  in  this  case,  is  striking,  and  seemingly  decisive  at  first  view.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  not  the  only  period  to 
be  provided  for.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  seven  weeks  >»  forty-nine 
years,  which  constitute  the  first  division  of  the  seventy  weeks  ?  —  No  room 
is  here  left  for  them ;  or  if  any,  they  must  be  put  after  the  sixty -two  weeks, 
which  seems  to  be  at  least  an  unnatural  mode  of  exegesis.  Then  again  as 
to  the  sixty-two  weeks,  the  statement  in  Daniel  (v.  26)  is,  that  the  city  is 
to  be  in  a  oourse  of  rebuilding,  during  that  period,  and  of  rebuilding  in  a 
stinted  and  imperfect  manner,  by  reason  of  troublous  times.    Yet,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  seheme  of  interpretation  which  we  are  now  examining,  the  &nii 
eeyentj  years  of  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  those  of  the  exile,  when  Jemsa- 
lem  kiy  all  the  time  in  ruins.  These  two  circumstances  seem  then,  after 
all,  to  decide  against  the  scheme  in  question.  Could  it  be  shown,  or  even 
made  probable,  that  the  seven  weeks  either  follow  the  sixty-two  weeks,  or 
are  coordinate  and  contemporaneous  with  a  part  of  the  latter,  then  all 
would  be  easy  of  explanation,  and  the  whole  paragraph  might  be  enncle* 
ated,  and  placed  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light 

Desirable  as  it  seems  to  be  to  bring  this  about,  I  cannot  on  the  whole  per- 
sonde  my  hermeneutical  conscience  to  be  reconciled  to  the  plan.  I  see  no 
satisfactory  way  of  removing  the  impression  which  the  text  makes,  of  three 
distinct  and  successive  periods,  via.  of  seven,  sixty-two,  and  one  weeka.  The 
writer  seems  plainly  to  mean,  not  only  that  these  are  to  be  reckoned  so  as 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  seventy,  but  that  each  of  the  two  latter  periods  be- 
gin, when  the  preceding  one  ends.  How  else  can  seventy  weeks  be  made 
oot? 

That  there  were  events  and  persons  corresponding  to  what  the  angel 
declafcs,  I  cannot  well  doubt.  So  many  things  strikingly  correspond  with 
facts  known,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  pledge  ibr  the  certainty  of  the  rest 
At  all  events,  my  ignorance  of  facts,  or  inability  to  see  how  our  text 
accords  with  those  that  we  do  know,  cannot  with  propriety  be  regard- 
ed as  decisive  evidence  against  the  correctness  and  truthfulness  of  the 
predictions.  As  history  now  lies  before  us,  I  am  unable  to  find  the  indicia 
of  the  first  period  of  seven  weeks.  Where  I  can  easily  make  out  a  termini 
as  a  quoy  I  fail  in  my  endeavors  to  find  the  termintis  ad  quern  and  so  vice 
versa.  And  this  is  equally  true,  if  I  amalgamate,  as  many  do,  the  periods 
of  seven  and  sixty-two  weeks.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  sixty-nine 
weeks  thus  made,  i.  e.  488  years,  is  no  more  discoverable  in  our  histo- 
ries, than  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  seven  years.  At  least  the  face  of 
history  is  to  be  changed  and  remodelled,  in  respect  to  timcy  in  order  to 
make  oot  any  agreement  between  it  and  the  sixty-nine  weeks.  Moreover 
the  very  amalgamation  in  question  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  against 
the  tenor  of  the  text,  and  against  actual  facts. 

I  have  exposed  myself,  perhaps,  to  an  accusation  not  very  unfrequent, 
▼iz.,  that  of  pulling  down  without  building  up.  But  if  I  have  endeavored 
to  poll  down,  only  where  the  foundations  were  tottering,  and  the  building 
ready  to  fall  by  a  slight  touch,  this  is  nothing  that  deserves  reprobation. 
It  ia  a  first  step  toward  a  new  and  more  sUble  edifice.  If  I  am  unable  to 
erect  it,  others  may  succeed.  May  all  prosperity  (so  do  I  devoutly  wish) 
attend  their  efforts  I  But  I  will  not  pretend  to  know,  what  I  feel  conscious 
of  not  knowing  to  my  satisfaction.  I  much  prefer  the  confession  of  igno* 
ranee  to  a  pretension  of  knowledge,  specially  when  the  means  of  acqui- 
ring that  knowledge  are  not  within  our  power. 

A  few  words  more,  on  the  subject  of  applying  vs.  25 — 27  to  Antu}ckus 
Epif^kaneSf  instead  of  the  Romans^  either  heathen  or  Christian,  and  I  have 
done. 

Does  the  tenor  of  tiie  book  of  Daniel,  as  to  its  prophecies,  tend  to  support 
and  confirm  the  exegesis  which  I  have  given  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Antiochus  does  not  indeed  appear  in  a  special 
manner,  in  chap.  iL    But  he  b  virtnally  there,  in  the  crushing  power  of 
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the  fourtlrdjnifliiy.  Si  M  is  involved  in  Hurt  of  the  d/iiaBly,  2:  44.  la 
7:  7->'ll,  19 — i6f,  Antiochiifl  specifically  appears,  in  all  his  cmelty  and 
blasphemy.  In  8:  9 — 12,  8S — 25,  he  is  still  more  graphically  described, 
and  as  possessing  the  same  characteristics.  Chap.  11:  21^-45  is  even  a 
kind  of  historical  narration  of  him,  which  is  particular  beyond  any  exampla 
in  all  the  Scriptures.  His  doings  and  his  end  are  of  the  same  character  here 
as  before.  If  language  has  any  definite  meaning,  the  identification  of  the 
same  tyrant  in  all  these  prophecies  and  visions,  is  altogether  certidn.  How 
6omes  it  now,  that  all  these  prophecies  should  be  uniform  as  to  this  trait, 
and  the  present  one  (in  chap,  ix.)  be  discrepant  from  all  the  rest  ?  If  the 
exclosvvety  Messianic  interpreters  are  in  the  right,  then  Antiochns  is  not 
at  all  the  subject  of  the  prediction  in  9:  25 — 27.  But  if  analogy  has  any 
feroe,  it  is  quite  plain  that  we  might  expect  to  find  him  there.  That  he  is 
to  be  found  there,  we  have  seen,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  in  this  matter 
to  historical  facts  and  dates.  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  such  a  concur- 
rence could  exist  between  prediction  and  events  and  persons,  unless  theie 
had  been  some  actually  designed  and  foreseen  coincidence,  i.  e.  unless  the 
one  were  prediction  and  the  other  fulfilment,  or  unless,  indeed,  th§  book 
were  written,  as  some  have  uncritically  maintained,  po9t  evtfUum* 

If  one  now  will  patiently  go  through  with  a  comparison  of  the  exproM- 
ions  and  events  in  the  prophecy  before  us,  he  will  be  forced  to  feel  thai 
there  is  a  similarity  very  striking,  which  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for 
doubt  Compare  the  cutting  off  of  the  high  priest  in  9:  26  and  11:  22; 
the  marring  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  in  9:  26,  and  in  11:  81,  abo  in 
8:  24 ;  the  final  end  of  Antiochus  in  9:  26  and  8:  2ft ;  the  covenantiag 
with  many  in  9:  27,  and  11:  28,  80;  and  the  removing  of  sacrifice  and 
oblation  in  9:  27,  and  in  8: 12.  11: 81.  12:  11.  Even  the  n:tnn9>  rh^STXP 
of  9:  27,  has  its  parallel  in  11:  85,  45.  The  2800  days  of  8:  18  should  also 
be  compared  with  the  one  teeek  of  9:  27,  with  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  things  presented ;  the  1290  and  1885  days  of  12:  11,  12,  in 
respect  to  the  abolishing  of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  are  to  be  compared  (with 
the  like  allowance)  with  the  half-week  («*  three  and  a  half  years)  of  9:  27, 
with  which  must  also  be  joined  12:  7. 

When  all  this  is  done,  compare  the  development  of  the  Mesaianie  king* 
dam  in  chap.  it.  vii.  xii,  with  9:  24.  In  this  last  case,  the  Messianic  king- 
dom is  indeed  mentioned  first ;  but  still,  it  is  arranged  and  spoken  of  as 
the  kut  in  order.  It  comes  not  until  afitr  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks; 
the  other  events  in  vs.  25 — 27  occur  during  that  period,^!.  e«  before  it  ends. 
Every  where  the  monarchies  predicted  or  brought  to  view  fall,  be/brt  the 
new  and  perpetual  kingdom  arises.  How  then  can  any  of  them  be  tibe 
dynasty  of  ihe  Romans  t  la  there  not  throughout  the  whole  book,  a  hai^ 
mony  so  complete,  that  it  amounts  to  nearly  aU  but  the  repetitkm  of  the 
same  things  in  the  same  words  ?  In  any  case,  where  inreatigation  ahooid 
be  made  without  any  favorite  theory  to  support,  and  without  ^  aid  of  any 
a  priori  assumptions,  would  there  or  could  there  be  any  doubt,  as  to  what 
conclusions  we  should  adopt  ? 

For  the  gratification  of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  him  with  the  means  of  comparing  different  attempts  to  traaslale 
vs.  24 — 27, 1  shall  here  subjoin  these  verses  in  varioos  translations,  so  that 
they  ma^  be  compared  with  the  original  text  and  with  eaeh  other.    Per- 
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hapBy  moreover,  he  who  ezamineB  them  will  learn  to  estimate,  in  lome  good 
measure,  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  pasage  in  question,  and  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  diversity  of  translation  and  explanation  that  exists. 


L  The  Hebrew. 

\rmr^9  nnna  o'»ya^  o-^iao  (24) 

a-'^b  n^7  jtxb-i?  bstoni  ynni  (25) 
o^yaa  Taa  mtt5«-nr  bbdsini  nisabn 

V\fV  •♦         -J"T  -  —     Til  «I'J 

i^wn    o^i^^i    Q-neiri    ^''"^^^l  *^2?^ 

n"a^  Q'^i^'J  o''»«  6*^raOT  ''^^Hn  (26) 

rrbnbia  ra-nsn  Mwa  iapi  fcain  n^as 
n'na  •raan^  (27)    jnn««ib  ra"^n3 

^t  pi*l\        '  i-«  vwiwr 

DOTO  D"«x^«5  ws  bii  nh3fl«i  nat 
jdi3i«5-b5  Tinn  niinJi  hba-nyi 


n.  TVaru/afton. 

(24)  Seventy  weeks  are  decided 
respecting  thy  people  and  thy  holy 
city,  to  restrain  transgression,  and  to 
seal  up  sin,  and  to  expiate  iniquity ; 
and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, and  to  seal  vision  and  prophecy, 
and  to  anoint  a  holy  of  holies.  *  (25) 
Mark  well  and  understand ;  from  the 
going  forth  of  a  command  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  unto  an  anointed  one,  a 
prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks;  and  sixty 
and  two  weeks  shall  it  be  rebuilt,  with 
broad  spaces  and  narrow  limits,  and 
in  troublous  times.  (26)  And  after 
sixty  and  two  weeks,  an  anointed  one 
shall  be  cut  off,  and  there  shall  be 
none  for  it  [the  people],  and  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary  shall  the  peo- 
ple of  aj>rince  that  will  come  de- 
stroy ;  but  his  end  shall  be  with  aa 
overwhelming  flood,  and  unto  the 
end  shall  be  war,  a  decreed  measure 
of  desolations.  (27)  And  he  shall 
firmly  covenant  with  many,  for  one 
week ;  and  during  half  of  Uie  week, 
shall  he  cause  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion to  cease ;  and  a  waster  shall  be 
over  a  winged  fowl  of  abominations ; 
but  unto  destruction,  even  that  which 
is  decreed,  shall  there  be  an  outpour- 
ing upon  him  who  is  to  be  destroyed. 


m.  Version  of  the  Septuagint, 

(24)  'E^dofti^xopta  i^dofiddeg  ix- 
fimiaaw  im  t09  XcLOP  tfov,  hcu  ini 
tiif  moXip  £w9  avpttXaa^^ai  r^ 
ifMQTuuff  KM  tag  dduUag  anapiacu, 
iuu  astaXeiiifiu  tag  ddmagt  xai 
duu^JI&^ui  to  oqajio^  xof  dod^M^oi 
dtKOwavfiiP  cuoiptopf  xsu  avpTilM- 
^^a$  ta  ogofiata  xal  ftgoqt^' 
fi^,  Hcuev(pQavaiaywpayio9f.  (25) 
Kai  yroia]},  xsu  dutpoffir^^  xsm  ev- 


IV.  Theodotion^  (the  usual  text  of  our 
Sept.  Bible). 

(24)  'E^dofi^Hona  ifidofiadig  dv- 
Pitfu^^aap  inii  top  X<iOP  tfov,  xcu 
ifsi  t^  noXiP  t^  ayiaPj  Img  toi 
ftaXau9^^P€U  to  noQcuitcifAa,  xsu 
tov  avPTBlea&^pcu  dfiOQtiap,  nai 
Tov  oipQayiam  dfiaiftiag,  hcu  tot 
anaXeitpcu  dpofiiag,  xa\  tov  s'liiUe- 
caa^wL  adixiag^  xdi  tov  ayayup  d»- 
xouoavptfp  aioipiOPt  xsu  tov  aq^Quy^ 


tio 
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uttta  anonQi&^nu,  xcu  oixodofninei^ 
liQovaaX^unohv  KvQitp.  (26)  Kcu 
futa  inroj  xai  e^dofinxovtcLj  xal 
S^xarra  dvo  dnoaTad^OBTcu  XQ^^' 
fut,  xal  ovx  iatcuj  xai  ^aaiXeia  i^- 
fwr  qi^BQti  trff  ftohp,  xm  to  dyiov 
fiertt  tw  XQ^atov  *  x«u  ^^ei  ij  cjvr- 
tiltia  aitov  fier  o^yij^f  xal  ecoir 
xcuQov  avmleiagf  dno  noXt'iiov  no- 
XafAti&^aBTcu.  (27)  Kai  dwaatev- 
aM  17  dia^xti  9iS  ftoXXovgy  xou  na- 
h9  intatiiffBif  xcu  apottcodofitj^^at- 
%cu,  alg  TtkatoSi  xai  fi^xof,  xal  xata 
OfiM%BUip  xcuQtSp  *  xeu  uBta  into, 
ntu  i(idofitjxopza  xaigovs,  xcu  i^ 
itwf,  ia>g  xai^ov  ovneXBtof  noXi- 
puov  xou  u^cuQB&{f<mtu  ii  i^fiwfig 
h  r<p  xarKTptfai  tifp  dutd-^xtip  im 
noXkas  i^dofiadag,  noi  «V  ttp  rsXu 
f!^  ifUhfiddoSj  dQ&^<j9jai  tj  ^aia^ 
xai  rj  anopdif,  xal  im  to  iegor  ^d/- 
hf^fia  ti09  iimuioBtiv  iarm  Img 
ovptBleiaSi  xcu  avpriXeui  ^o(^^(re- 
tm  inl  t^  i(^fim<ftp. 


aai  oQaaiPf  xai  nqoqt^tifpy  xai  t€i 
XQiifat  ofiov  ayitop.  (25)  Kai  7W- 
(j^,  xai  avrjaetgy  dno  i$6dov  Xiymw 
tov  dnoxQtd'^ai,  xal  tov  oixodofjo^ 
d^ijpcu  'iBQovaaXnu,  ttag  Xgiatoi 
^yov^BvoVj  ipdo/Audes  inta^  xtu  e^* 
hofiadBg  B^^ovta  dvo  *  xai  efntngi- 
\l)Bi,  xai  oixodofi^&^GBJcu  nlazua, 
xai  nsQiTBixos,  xai  ixxBvoi&ijaomu 
oi  xcu{foi.  (26)  Kai  fiBta  rag  i^- 
liofiddag  tag  B^i^xovTa  9vo  i^oXo- 
^QBv&naBtai  fgiafia,  xal  xQifia  ovx 
BOtgp^  B9  avt<p  '  xai  tit  noXiw^  x€U 
tip  afinv  diaqfd-iQBi  cvp  t^  iynvfu- 
vtp  tip  BQXoiiiv(p^  xcu  ixxofti^oovtai 
dg  cV  xataxXvdfKp,  xai  mg  tiXove 
TtoXiucu  avpTBtfitifispov  dqiariafjto^ ' 
[Kat  dvpofioiaBi  dia&^xtip  noXloi; 
ifidofidg  fiia  *  xai  ^fjuav  t^  i^bo^ii- 
dog  xapaftavaet  dvfitcuiaj  xal  &V' 
aiaPf  xal  anopdijp,  xai  inl  nttqiywp 
xa^Bi  dq^apiafioVf  xai  Itog  awtiXBt- 
a^j  xai  anovdrjs  td^Bi  aqparuT/ifp.] 
(27)  Kai  dvpaftoi(TBi  dta&i^xtjp  noX- 
iolg  iBdofidg  fiia,  xal  h  ttp  tjfuaBi 
trig  t^dofiddog  dQ^i^aBtai  ^vtricu 
xal  anopdij,  xal  im  tovtoig^  im  to 
Uqop  ^diXvyua  tijg  BQijfjiciaetog  xcu 
icag  cvptaXBiag  xatgov  ovniXBia  do- 
dTitjBtcu  inl  ti^p  i{}fiiAiocip. 


V.  Vulgate  Venion, 

(24)  Septuaginta  hebdomades  ab- 
breYiatae  sunt  super  populum.  taum, 
et  super  urbem  sanctam  tuam,  ut 
consummetur  praevaricatio,  et  finem 
accipiat  peccatum,  et  deleatur  iniqui- 
tas,  et  adducatur  justitia  sempitema, 
et  ixnpleatur  visio  et  prophetia,  et  un- 
gatur  Sanctus  sanctortim.  (25)  Sci- 
to  efgo  et  animadyerte,  ab  exitu  ser- 
moDia  ut  Heroin  aedificeiur  Jerusa- 
lem, usque  ad  Christum  dncem,  heb- 
domades  septem,  et  hebdomades  sex- 
aginta  doae  erunt ;  et  rursura  aedifi- 
cabitnr  platea  et  muri  in  angustaa 
temporum.  (26)  £t  post  hebdoma- 
des  sezaginta  duaa  oeoidetor  Cbris- 
tos;  et  non  erit  ejus  populus  qui 
eum  negaturus  est    Et  civitatem  et 


VL  Syriac  Version  translated. 

(24)  Seventy  years  shall  rest  upon 
thy  people,  and  on  thy  holy  city,  to 
make  an  end  of  iniquity  and  to  com- 
plete sin,  to  remit  transgression,  and 
to  bring  in  righteousness  which  b 
eternal,  and  to  complete  prophetic 
vision,  and  to  the  Messiah  the  Holy 
of  holies.  (26)  And  know  thou  and 
understand,  that  from  the  going  forth 
of  the  command  to  return  and  to  re- 
build Jerusalem,  unto  the  coming  of 
Messiah  the  king,  there  shall  be  seven 
weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks;  one 
shall  return  and  rebuild  Jerusalem, 
her  streets  and  her  broad  places,  nnto 
the  end  of  time.  (26)  And  alter 
sixty-two  weeks,  the  Mesuah  shall  be 
slain,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  to 
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lanetuariam  dinipabit  pc^nlus  com 
dace  yentaro;  et  finis  ejus  vastitas, 
et  post  finem  belli  statuta  desolatio. 
(27)  Confinnabit  autem  pactum  mnl- 
tis  hebdomad^  nni;  et  in  dimidio 
hebdomadis  deficiet  hostia  et  sacrifi- 
eivm;  et  erit  in  templo  abominatio 
deaolationis ;  et  usque  ad  consnmma- 
tionem  et  finem  peneverabit  desola- 
tio. 


it  And  the  city  of  the  aaactuarj 
shall  be  laid  waste,  with  a  king  who 
shall  come ;  and  its  destruction  shall 
be  with  a  fiood ;  and  unto  the  end  of 
the  war  which  is  a  decree  of  de8tro<>' 
tion.  (27)  And  he  shall  make  iaim 
his  covenant  with  many,  for  one 
week,  and  a  dividing  of  the  week ; 
and  he  will  cause  sacrifice  and  obla* 
tion  to  cease ;  and  over  the  wing  of 
abomination  [shall  be]  a  destroyer; 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  decree 
it  shall  rest  upon  the  destroyer. 


VII.  RosenmuUer^s  Version. 

(24)  Septuaginta  hebdomades  des- 
tinatae  sunt  tuo  populo,  tuaeque  sa- 
crae  urbi,  ad  consummandum  pecca- 
tum,  ad  obsignanda  delicta,  ad  expi- 
andam  culpam,  et  ad  inducendam 
aeternam  justitiam,  et  ad  obsignan- 
dam  Tisionemet  yaticinationem,atque 
ad  unguendum  Sanctorum  Sanctissi- 
mum.  (25)  Scies  igitur  et  intelliges, 
ab  edito  mandato  de  reditu,  et  de  in- 
■tauranda  Hierosolyma  usque  ad  unc* 
turn  principem,  fore  hebdomades  sep- 
tern  et  sexaginta  duas,  quibus  redibi- 
tnr,  et  vici  munimentaque  instaura- 
buntur,  idque  in  difficultate  temporum. 
Post  duas  autem  et  sexaginta  heb- 
domadas  perimetur  Unctus,  nee  am- 
plius  erit,  urbemque  et  Sanctum  per- 
det  populus  ducis  venturi,  eritque 
finis  ejus  subito,  et  usque  ad  finem 
belli  decretae  sunt  desolationes.  Con- 
finnabit autem  foedus  muMs  per  unam 
hebdomadam,  et  dimtdia  hebdomad^ 
sacrificium  fertumque  toilet,  alaeque 
detestandae  praeerit  vastator ;  atque 
usque  ad  consummationem  eamque 
praecisam  super  devastatorem  effun- 
detur. 


VIIL  De  Wette'8  Version. 

(24)  @tebcn)t0  Stebenbe  fiitb 
befltmmt  uber  bem  SBolf  unb  fiber 
beide  beilige  (Statt,  M  ber  $re\)c( 
tyoUbxad^t,  unb  bie  Simbcti  befle^ 
gelt/  unb  bie  Sct)n(b  gefiibner,  unb 
ewige  ®ere(f)ri8fe(t  ^erbeigefiiljrt/ 
unb  ®cfTct)t  unb  ^ropbet  beflegelt, 
unb  ba^  SlOerbetliafte  gefalber 
n)irb.  (25)  iBifie  alfo  unb  merf e : 
Dom  ^u^gange  te^  Sorted  [bad 
)u  3^remtagefd)at)]  ba6  3^rufalem 
n)ieber  berqefleUt  unb  erbanet  n)er^ 
ben  foU^  btd  auf  einen  ^efalbten 
^urften^  finb  fiebcn  ©lebenbe ; 
unb  binnen  jiDei  unb  fecf)iig  @te^ 
benben  n>irb  ed  ipieber  berflefleOt 
unb  erbaut  n>erben  mit  ^tragen 
unb  &tabcn,  aber  tm  X)rucfe  ber 
3eiren.  (26)  Unb  nad)  ben  jwei 
unb  fed))ig  (Siebenben  n>irb  eiit 
®efa(bter  iDeggerajfjr^  unb  Reiner 
ifl  k>orbanben^  ber  ibm  an^eborr^ 
unb  bie  @tabt  unb  bad  £^i(igtbitm 
wtrb  t^enouflen  bad  3Solf  etned 
tirfien,  n>e(d>er  tommt,  unb  beffen 
ube  [n)ie]  tn^Iutb^  unb  bid  iiim 
Snbe  ^rieg,  $efd)(ug  »cn  Ser^ 
witflungen.  (27)  Unb  er  befejKgt 
ben  S9unb  93ie(en  ein  @iebenb 
Jano,  unb  n)&brenb  ber  ^Ifte  bed 
©ieoenbd  wirb  er  ®*Jacbrppfer 
unb  ©peidopfer  einftellen,  unb  iiber 
ber3iw«^^f^  ®rauetd  wirb  ber 
SSenotifler  fe9n^  unb  )n>ar  bid  bag 
Serttlgung  unb  SefcbUig  fid)  er^ 
gie^et  uber  ben  Senoufler. 
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For  convenience'  sake  No.  I.  n.  are  here  inserted.  No.  IIL  IV.  speak 
for  themselyes.  As  to  No.  III.,  the  author  of  this  version  plainly  waa  per* 
plexed  about  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  given  some  strange  turns 
to  the  sentiment,  even  in  vs.  24 — 26.  But  in  v.  27  we  are  entirely  loet 
We  can  scarcely  trace  any  certain  resemblances.  The  clause  in  v.  26,  **  After 
seven  and  seventy  years,''  is  a  guess  that  the  time,  here  aimed  at  in  the 
Heb.  text,  is  the  era  of  the  Selucidae.  This  began  812  B.  C,  and  the  smn 
of  the  numbers  named  in  the  version  is  189,  which  tallies  with  the  time 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  began  his  reign.  What  follows  doubtless  re* 
lates  to  him,  but  it  is  such  a  confused  medley,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  it  No  wonder  the  ancient  churches  were  discontented  with  such  a  versiott. 
I  say  such  a  ver$wn,  because  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  it  elsewhere, 
characteristics  of  a  similar  nature.  No.  IV.  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  Septuagint ;  but  even  this  shows  that  the  author  of  the  venion 
was  at  times  quite  uncertain  in  his  own  mind,  about  the  meaning  of  the  H^ 
brew.  I  need  not  point  out  particulars,  as  the  reader  can  easily  find  them, 
and  judge  for  himself.  The  part  included  in  brackets  is  as  it  stands  in  the 
Romish  edition  of  Theodotion,  but  it  is  omittted  in  Bos'  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint It  is  palpably  another  version  of  v.  27,  which  was  copied  on  the 
margin,  and  through  carelessness  was  foisted  into  the  text,  by  the  copyist 
who  wrote  the  Ms.  used  in  the  Romish  edition.  Both  versions  show  in 
what  perplexity  the  authors  of  them  were.  No.  V.  shows  the  deep  ao* 
quaintance  of  Jerome  with  the  Hebrew,  and  has  come  nearer  to  accnracy 
than  any  of  ancient  versions.  Of  the  Targums  of  Daniel,  we  know  nothing  ; 
not  even  whether  any  ever  existed. 

No.  VI.  deserves  some  special  notice.  The  author  of  this  plainly  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  translat- 
ing, (fl.  prob.  Cent.  II.)  ;  and  in  some  points  he  has  hit  nearer  the  mark 
than  even  Jerome.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  Syriac  Version  is  a  mi- 
serable affair,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it  I  have  made  a 
new  and  literal  version,  because  it  would  be  useless,  or  nearly  so,  to  print 
it  in  Syriac.  But  this  version  deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received.  Many  a  good  hint  may  be  got  from  it,  to  cast  light  on  the 
difficult  words  or  phrases  in  the  Hebrew.  The  author  was  well  grounded 
in  the  knowledge  of  that  language. 

As  to  No.  VII.  VIIL,  the  object  in  presenting  them  lies  upon  the  face  of 
the  thing.  Two  such  scholars  as  Kosenmueller  and  De  Wette  may  well 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  interpreter,  to  know  how  they  understood  the  He- 
brew text,  in  the  passage  before  us.  Most  readers,  I  trust,  will  be  glad  of 
such  a  conspectus  as  that  which  is  here  submitted  to  their  examination. 

[It  has  already  been  said,  that  a  great  variety  of  interpretations  have  been  proposed, 
of  Dan.  9: 24 — 27.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  how  mach  and  what  has  been 
said,  and  what  endless  perplexity  has  attended  all  attempts  to  explain  without  the 
aid  of  a  distinctive  philology,  is  remitted  for  iuformation  to  the  following  woiiu,  as 
exhibiting  the  ablest  efforts  of  this  nature.  Some  few  of  them,  however,  have  been 
distinguished  by  philological  effort. 

Among  the  older  writers,  Vitringa  stands  preeminent,  as  usual,  in  his  very  learned 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  Observatt  Sac.  VL  1—6.  He  is  ezdusively  Messianic^  and 
is  the  store-house  from  which  Hengstenberg  and  Hflvemick  have  drawn,  in  their  dit- 
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cossiotu  of  the  matter  in  question.  Among  the  more  respectable  attempts  to  explain 
this  matter  may  be  reckoned  J,  D.  Miehatlia  Yersuch  iiber  die  70  Wo<hen  13  an  ids, 
1771.  8.  iTtoAAorn,  Bibliothck,  B.  III.  s.  76l8eq,  has  snggested  many  good  hints, 
while  he  adopts  a  toituous  method  of  reckoning  the  respective  classes  of  weeks. 
Bieek,  Theol.  Zeitschrift  von  Schlciermacher,  De  Wette.etc.,  1819,  Heft  3,  s.  171  seq. 
BerthMdt,  Comm.  sum  Buche  Daniel.  II.  Theil.  HengHenberg,  Die  70  Wochen 
I>aniels«  in  his  Christol.  Theil.  II.  s.  401  seq.  1831.  Haeemiek^  Comm.  Qber  Daniel, 
tn  loc.  1632.  Scholl,  Comm.  exeget.  de  70  hebdom.  Danielis,  1829.  HiUdg^  Recen- 
sion in  Theol.  Stad.  et  Krit  1832.  s.  143  seq.  Boach,  Die  70  Wochen  des  Daniel, 
ih.  Jahr  1835.  Lengtrke,  Comm.  Qber  Dan.  in  loc  As  distinguished  greatly  from  all 
the  preceding  efforts,  remain  to  be  noted,  J,  C  K.  Hoffman^  Die  70  Jahre  des  Jeremias, 
1836;  and  his  later  ani  highly  important  work,  Weissagnng  und  Erftillang,  1841, 
Th.  I.  s.  296  seq.,  which  is  filled  indeed  with  mere  hints,  bnt  they  are  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant, and  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and  profound  study.  The  recent  exdn- 
sit ely  Anti^miBmanic  interpreter  is  Wieselgr^  Die  70  Wochen  und  die  63  Jahrwochen, 
1839,  a  book  pregnant  with  thought  and  interesting  matter,  and  giving  evidence  of 
great  aenteness  in  philology ;  but  exhibiting  some  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  % 
strong  leaning  to  preconceived  theory.  Substantial  progress  in  philology  has  been 
made  by  these  two  last  named  writers.  It  would  be  easy  to  subjoin  scores  of  other 
writers ;  bnt  they  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  apparatus  of  the  reader  who  has 
access  to  those  named  above.] 


[The  preceding  vision  was  seen  in  the  fint  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  9:  1.  The 
one  now  before  us  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  which  would  maka 
it  some  seventy- two  years  from  the  time  that  Daniel  was  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  1:  1 — 3,  and  about  four  years  later  than  the  preceding  vision.  The 
vision  is  prefaced  by  a  narration  of  Daniel's  special  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  vs.  1 — 3.  The  ocmrion  of  this  is  not  directly  and  explicitly  stated. 
But  we  may  gather  hints  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  will  give  some  probable  illus- 
tration- Soon  after  the  boilding  of  the  temple  was  commenced,  *'  the  adversaries  of 
Jadah  and  Benjamin'*  began  their  opposition  to  it  by  active  measures.  During  all 
the  remainder  of  Cyrus*  reign,  and  even  down  to  that  of  Darius,  i.  e.  from  B.  C  536 
down  to  519,  (Ezra  4:  4,  5.  6:  1 — 15),  opposition  was  continued.  If  Daniel  was  un- 
certain in  his  mind,  whether  the  D*^:PaD  D*^9!1D  of  9:  24  meant  seventy  weeks  of 
dSuys  or  seventy  weeks  of  yeors,  (and  considering  the  ellipsis  in  this  case  of  D'^Sti  , 
we  may  easily  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  doubt  for  a  time),  then  must  he  have  felt 
greatly  perplexed  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus' 
reign.  Nothing  of  consequence  had  yet  taken  place,  excepting  the  bare  return  of  a 
company  of  exiles  to  Palestine.  The  temple-building  was  at  a  stand.  The  city- 
building  must  have  been  in  a  very  embarrassed  and  perplexing  state.  If  Daniel  had 
hitherto  indulged  the  hope  that  only  seventy  weeks  ofdaya  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  he  must  now  be  greatly  in  doubt  what  to  think. 
The  time  of  seventy  toetka  of  daya  had  more  than  passed,  yea  double  that  time,  and 
yet  there  were  no  indications  of  successful  progress  at  Jerusalem.  The  close  of  v.  1 
indicates  the  deliverance  which  the  mind  of  the  prophet  experienced,  by  the  new  reve- 
lation which  he  was  about  to  record.  It  also  contains  an  indication,  tacit  but  yet  intel- 
ligible, that  he  had  not  before  satisfactorily  understood*  the  communication  made  to 
htm  in  9:  84 — 27.    In  10: 12  is  an  intimation,  moreover,  of  the  fear  which  had  op- 
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pressed  Daniel,  when  he  considered  the  then-present  state  of  th«  holj  city  and  temple. 
The  events  which  are  disclosed  in  (he  prophecy  that  follows,  show  that  one  coaid  ooC 
reasonably  suppose  them  all  to  happen  in  the  coarse  of  seventy  weeks  of  doyt;  the 
time  therefore  of  9:  24,  mast  be  weeks  of  yecarB. 

Daniel  had  fasted  and  prayed,  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  [Heb.]  month  nntiltbe 
close  of  the  twenty-first,  10: 3.    Three  days  after  this,  viz.  on  the  twenty-foortb,  he 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  there  saw  his  last  and  very  instructive  TisiMLlft 
4.  An  angel  appears  in  splendid  costume,  and  addresses  him  in  a  voice  like  that  of  s 
great  multitude,  vs.  5,  6.    To  Daniel  alone  was  this  heavenly  messenger  Tisibie; 
but  his  attendants  were  stricken  with  great  fear  and  fled,  probably  because  of  sons 
audible  and  preternatural  sound,  v.  7.    Daniel  remained  alone,  and  he  grew  psk 
with  terror,  and  sank  down  in  great  weakness,  v.  8.    In  a  Itind  of  trance^hile  eodw 
ground,  he  heard  the  angel  speaking  to  him,  who  came  near  and  partiafly  lifted  Ma 
ap,  vs.  9, 10.    The  angel  then  addressed  to  him  words  of  great  Undaess,  and  bsdi 
•him  attend  carefully  to  what  he  was  about  to  communicate,  by  which  he  wss  wmt- 
what  revived,  even  so  as  to  stand  erect,  although  with  trembling,  v.  11.    He  ssmires 
Daniel,  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  his  solicitude  to  nnderstand  more  faUj 
what  had  been  addressed  tp  him  on  a  former  occasion,  was  favorably  regarded,  v.  11 
The  angel  discloses  a  reason  why  there  had  been  some  delay,  in  bringing  his  mes- 
sage.   The  angel  of  the  Persian  kingdom  had  withstood  him  for  twenty-one  dsTS, 
until  Michael  came  to  his  «d,  when  he  was  left  alone  to  exercise  his  good  inflacDCS 
over  the  Persian  dynasty.    [His  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  Pernsa 
aflfairs  which  would  be  favorable  to  the  Hebrews],  v.  13.  The  next  verse  (14)  discloief 
the  special  object  of  the  angeVs  mission ;  which  was,  to  instruct  Daniel  what  wosM 
befiil  his  people  at  a  future  period,  for  the  vision  had  respect  to  a  prolonged  period. 
When  this  was  mentioned,  Daniel  cast  down  his  eyes  to  the  earth,  and  remained  n- 
lent,  V.  15.    In  this  plight,  an  angel  under  the  appearance  of  a  man  touched  his  lips, 
and  enabled  him  to  speak ;  which  he  did  by  stating,  that  the  terror  caused  hj  the 
vision  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  bodily  powers,  vs.  16,  17.   Ansngelia 
human  form  then  touched  him  again,  and  his  strength  was  somewhat  restored,  t.18. 
He  bade  Daniel  not  to  fear,  for  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  peace  would  be  givea 
him  \  after  whit  h  Daniel  requested  him  to  proceed,  inasmuch  as  he  was  folly  reriredi 
V.  19.    The  angel  begins  his  communication  by  asking  the  seer,  whether  be  knew  for 
what  purpose  he  had  come  1    Taking  his  answer  for  granted,  (as  indeed  be  might,  if 
we  compare  v.  14),  the  angel  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  shall  return  [to  Persia]  in  order 
to  contend  with  the  prince  of  l^-rsis  ;  that  when  he  departs,  the  prince  of  Grecis  will 
come,  [when  he  abandons  the  Persian  court,  the  king  of  Greece,  Alexander,  will  come 
against  the  country],  v.  SO.    What  is  written  in  the  book  of  truth  respecting  the  fu- 
ture, will  now  be  disclosed.   Only  the  angel  Michael  assists  him  against  his  sntsgo- 
niats  j — but  this  same  Michael  is  the  special  guardian  of  the  Hebrews.] 


CHAPTER  X 

(I )  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a  message  was  revealed  to  DsnJelf 
whose  name  was  called  Belteshazzar;  the  message  was  truth,  and  the  war&re  grest 
And  he  understood  die  message,  for  understanding  was  given  to  fann  ia  the  ptv* 
phctic  vision. 
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In  1:  21  it  is  said,  that  Danid  wasj  i.  e.  oontinaed,  remaiaed,  until  the 
jGnf  year  of  Cyras ;  which  some  have  maintained  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  the  verse  before  os,  which  asserts  that  Daniel  was  living  and  active 
some  two  years  afber  the  period  named  in  1:  21.    But  (as  above  ex- 
plained in  Comm.  on  1:  21)  I  understand  the  object  of  this  last-mentioned 
passage  to  be,  to  show  that  as  Daniel  saw  the  he^nning  of  the  exile,  so 
he  also  lived  to  see  the  end  of  it ;  which  end  came  about  in  the  first  year 
of  Gyms'  reign.    As  the  object  of  that  passage  seems  not  to  be  to  state 
the  full  extent  of  Daniel's  life,  so  the  passage  before  us  is  no  contradic* 
tiooy  nor  even  a  discrepancy,  in  respect  to  1:  21.    The  third  year  of  Cy- 
rus was  B.  C.  534.  —  King  of  Persia  means  king  of  the  united  Medo- 
Persian  empire ;  for  the  sacred  writers  reckon  the  dominion  of  Cyrus 
fiom  the  eommenoement  of  his  reign  as  son-in-law  and  heir  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  —  •>3'j ,  a  communieoHon  or  message  ;  for  the  word  is  generic 
in  a  sense  like  to  that  of  these  English  words ;  comp.  Isa.  2: 1 .  —  hb j;a  has 
reference  to  a  supernatural  revelation.  —  Whose  name  was  caBed  BetU- 
skazzar,  see  1:  7.    The  object  of  this  is  to  specify,  that  he  is  the  same 
Daniel  to  whom  the  preceding  portion  of  the  book  relates.  —  ncKj  is 
predicate  —  the  message  was  trtOh  —  and  is  put  first  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis ;  oomp.  Rev.  22: 6.  21: 5.  19: 9,  as  to  the  assertion. —  Knx ,  lit.  war^ 
fare^  tropically  (as  here),  trouble,  hardship^  severe  trial  with  suffering, 
A  reference  is  by  implication  here  made  to  the  contents  of  the  message 
about  to  be  imparted.   These  disclose  trials  very  severe,  and  much  (bi**!;) 
suffering  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  —  And  he  understood  the  message  ;  eomp. 
8:  27,  which  asserts  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  fully  comprehend  what 
had  then  been  said  to  hinL  Comp.  also  10: 12,  which  appears  to  refer  to 
9:  24 — 27,  and  to  imply  the  like  sentiment.    The  present  message  is  so 
much  in  detail  and  so  particular,  that  the  prophet  ceased  to  doubt  — 
Understanding  [of  the  message]  was  given  to  him  by  the  vision^  viz.  the 
vision  to  which  the  preceding  nb^a  refers.  Hence  the  article  before  nK*^^ . 
What  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the  manner  of  the  vision  which  follows 
was  such,  that  he  attained  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  it  —  such  an 
understanding  as  he  had  not  had  in  respect  to  either  of  the  three  preced- 
ing visions ;  see  7: 15,  28.  8: 27. 10: 12.  Lengerke  takes  y^^  and  nrn  as 
Imperatives;  and  so  the  accent  might  seem  to  decide,  nra  having  a 
penult  accent,  §  71.  6.    But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  only  an  accidental 
case  of  accentuation.    The  verb  has  a  penult  accent,  because  of  the  im- 
mediate sequency  of  a  monosyllabic  word  which  takes  an  accent,  §  29. 
8.  b.   C.  B.  Michaelis  and  Lengerke,  (who  make  the  word  Imper.  on  the 
ground  of  the  accentuation),  have  both  failed  to  recognize  this.    Len- 
gerke says,  also,  that  y^^  must  be  in  Hiph.,  and  that  n  praefix-formative 
is  dropped  by  aphaeresis.    But  this  cannot  well  be.    The  usual  Imper. 
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Hiph.  18  yitjy  and  the  apocopate  (made  by  aphaeresis)  would  be  *)& ,  not 
*,*«a .  That  KsA  has  two  forms  in  the  Praeter,  *\2  and  'pz ,  seems  clear, 
§  72.  1.  e.  g.  The  sense  of  the  passage  (as  I  understand  it)  I  have 
given  in  the  version  above.  Lengerke  says,  that  such  a  meaning  is  in- 
compatible with  12:  8.  ,  But  I  understand  what  is  there  said  (pax  xbi), 
to  relate  only  to  what  is  said  of  the  resurrection  and  its  sequel  in  12: 
1 — 4.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  third  person  is  employed  by  the 
writer  in  this  verse,  after  which  he  goes  over  into  the  Jirst.  This  is  the 
usual  method ;  see  Isa.  1: 1  seq.  2: 1  seq.  Jer.  1: 1  seq.  Ezek.  1: 3, 4.  Hos. 
1:  1, 2,  (comp.  3:  1),  and  so  in  the  other  prophets,  comp.  §134.  3.  N.  3. 

(2)  In  those  days  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  weeks  of  days. 

Those  days  belong  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  vis. 
during  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  The  probable  occasion  of  DanieFs 
mourning  has  already  been  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  — 
ITiree  B*^a^  c*^9a;z9 ,  lit.  three  days  besevened,  i.  e.  twenty-one  days.  The 
word  0*^3;^  is  here  added,  so  as  to  avoid  being  misunderstood ;  for  c^rao 
in  9: 24  means  yeoT'-weekSf  i.  e.  years  is  implied  after  it,  as  being  the  ordi- 
nary measure  of  time.  But  to  show  that  the  case  is  different  here, 
&*^s^  is  employed,  and  put  in  the  Ace.  as  designating  time,  §  116.  2,  and 
for  the  adverbial  use,  see  §  116.  3.  Three  weeks'  fasting,  in  the  abso* 
lute  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  supposed  without  a  mirao- 
ulous  interposition.  Does  the  next  verse  so  represent  the  fast,  as  to  make 
such  an  interposition  necessary  ? 

(3)  Pleasant  bread  I  ate  not,  and  neither  flesh  nor  wine  came  into  my  month,  nor 
did  I  anoint  myself,  antil  the  completion  of  three  weeks  of  days. 

ni'^^n  onb ,  lit  bread  of  delights^  i.  e.  choice  bread,  such  as  was  far- 
nished  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  honorable.  The  implication 
of  course  is,  that  Daniel  sustained  himself  with  coarse  bread,  such  as  was 
eaten  by  the  lower  class  of  people.  But  as  io  fiesh  and  wine^  which  were 
not  necessary  to  his  sustenance,  but  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light 
of  a  comfort  or  luxury,  he  did  not  at  all  partake  of  them.  Nor  did  he  re- 
sort, as  usual,  to  the  place  of  bathing  and  anointing.  The  Tj'io  here  is  Inf. 
abs.,  rendering  intense  the  expression,  viz.  /  did  not  at  aU  anoint  myself* 
This  verb  is  never  used  for  ceremonial  anointing  to  office,  but  for  anoint- 
ing the  body  afler  bathing.  Among  the  upper  classes,  oils  highly  per- 
fumed were  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  fasting  of  Daniel  was  ex- 
tended to  abstinence  fVom  every  convenience  and  luxury,  and  no  more 
than  a  bare  support  of  coarse  bread  was  admitted.  With  this,  however, 
he  could  easily  sustain  himself,  so  that  nothing  wonderful  as  to  the  length 
of  the  fast  need  be  supposed.  Why  it  was  three  weeks  rather  than  some 
other  period,  we  are  not  told.    But  the  last  week  of  this  period,  v.  4  (it 
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being  in  ihejinl  month),  would  include  the  paasover  with  its  seven  days 
of  fasting.  The  light  in  which  the  number  three  was  regarded  by  the  He- 
brews, may  have  had  its  influence  in  regard  to  the  period,  which  was 
three  times  as  long  as  the  passover-fasL  At  all  events,  the  length  of  the 
ftat  betokens  deep  humiliation. 

(4)  And  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  first  month,  I  was  nearby  the  great  rirer, 
thai  is,  the  Hiddekel  [the  Tigris]. 

His  presence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  named,  is  to  be  regarded  here 
as  actual  or  physical,  and  not  merely  in  vision.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
drcurostances  of  the  case,  or  in  the  manner  of  the  language,  which  re- 
quires us  to  give  any  other  than  a  literal  interpretation.  It  deserves 
remark,  that  the  angel  does  not  appear  to  him,  until  the  third  day  after 
his  fasting  was  ended*  In  the  sequel,  the  reason  of  his  delay  is  stated. 
For  tdnhb,  see  §  118.  2.  dL  The  first  month  is  reckoned  in  the  Hebrew 
manner. 

(5)  And  I  lifted  np  ray  eyes,  and  behold  a  man  clothed  in  linen  garments,  and  his 
loins  girt  aboat  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz. 

^THM  o*^K ,  a  man.  lit  <me  man  ;  for  ^hk  in  the  sense  of  our  indefinite 
article  a,  see  Lex.  nni$ ,  4.  The  expression  shows,  that  the  angel  assumed 
a  hunan  form,  in  addressing  the  prophet  —  D^ns ,  linen  or  cotton  ve$t* 
menis.  Here  it  means  the  long  white  mantle  which  covered  the  whole 
person,  and  was  girt  around  the  waist,  in  order  to  adjust  and  render 
firm  its  position. — TBnK ,  here  and  Jer.  10: 9,  probably  the  same  as  *i^BiM , 
for  which  see  Lex.  The  T  and  *n  are  sometimes  exchanged ;  see  Lex.  in  v. 
—  Fine  gold  of  Uphaz^  i.  e.  having  his  girdle  adorned  with  the  most 
precious  gold. 

(6)  And  his  body  was  like  the  topaz,  and  his  face  like  the  appearance  of  lightning, 
and  his  eyes  like  fiaming  lamps,  and  Lis  arms  and  his  feet  were  like  the  appearanoo 
of  polished  brass  ;  and  as  to  his  voice,  his  words  were  like  the  shout  of  a  multitude. 

In  a  word,  he  appeared  in  dazzling  splendor  and  magnificence  through** 
out.  ti'^tb'nra ,  first,  the  name  of  a  place  [now  Guadalquiver]  in  Spain ; 
then,  the  name  of  a  yellowish  gem  found  there,  which  the  Greeks  called 
IQvaoh^oSf  and  recent  chemists  name  topaz.  The  resplendmce  is  the 
main  point  of  the  comparison  here.  The  ydbunsh  hue  is  in  conformity 
with  the  color  of  the  oriental  skin.  —  HU  visage  like  the  lightning^  and 
his  eyes  Uke  fiaming  hxmps^  is  exceedingly  vivid  description,  and  conveys 
the  mingled  idea  of  the  splendid  and  the  terrtbie  ;  comp.  Bev.  1: 13 — 15, 
which  closely  resembles  the  present  passage.  The  xpUndar  of  the 
arms  and  feet  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  ornaments  attached  to  them, 
whiish  were  exceedingly  luakrons ;  fi>r  such  was  the  appearance  oipoHshed 

27* 
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brass  among  the  ancients.  —  y^9 ,  lit.  ejfe,  but  also  lookj  appearctnce* 
ndns  is  here  used  as  masc. ;  so  in  £zek.  1:7.  —  Idke  the  shout  of  a 
great  muUiivde^  a  vivid  and  strong  conception.  John,  in  Apoc.  1:  15, 
^  His  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters^  i.  e.  like  the  roaring  of 
the  ocean-waves.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  most  vivid  and 
powerful  expression.  Comp.  also  Rev.  14:  2,  where  'Moud  thunder^  la 
added.  In  all  respects,  as  to  majesty,  splendor,  and  power,  the  angel  ap- 
pears preeminent  How  deep  the  impression  made  by  his  majeatie 
appearance  and  costume  was,  the  sequel  senses  to  show. 

(7)  And  I  Daniel  alone  saw  the  vision ;  and  the  men  wbo  were  with  me  saw  not 
tthe  vision,  but  great  terror  fell  npon  them,  and  in  secreting  themselves  they  fled  away. 

If  the  men  who  accompanied  Daniel  saw  not  the  vision,  perhaps  k  was 
not  visible  to  the  natural  physical  eye,  but  only  to  the  mental  eye  of  the 
prophet.  But  something  must  have  been  either  seen  or  heard,  in  order 
to  excite  so  much  terror.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  sound  of  the 
voice  was  audible  by  Daniel's  attendants.  —  ^7'7t[  i^  placed  before  its 
verb,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  —  Knnna  in  secreting  ihemselve$,  i.  e. 
either  they  fled  clandestinely,  so  as  to  evade  their  master's  notice,  or 
(more  probably)  the  idea  of  the  last  two  words  is :  They  fled  away  in 
secreting  themselves,  i.  e.  in  finding,  or  in  order  to  find  a  hiding  place, 
they  fled  away.  The  verb  is  in  Niph.  Inf.,  the  n  prefix  going  over  into 
rt  because  the  following  guttural  excludes  the  Dagh.  forte. 

(8)  And  I  was  left  alone,  and  then  I  saw  that  great  vision,  and  there  was  no 
strength  left  in  me,  and  my  glowing  ruddiness  was  changed  apon  me  to  a  marred 
state,  and  I  retained  no  strength. 

'^nh,  lit.  in  my  loneliness;  riK*^Ki,  and  then  IsaWy  §  152. 1.  B.  1.  — 
ninan  in  the  sense  of  grand,  svUime,  majestic,  —  ■»*lin'j ,  lit  and  my  splen^ 
dor,  means  the  natural  bright  and  glowing  color  of  the  skin  of  a  healthy 
person.  —  '^v  ,  upon  me,  or  rather  perhaps  o^>er  me,  i.  e.  throughout 
my  person,  for  not  the  cheek  only  grew  pale,  but  the  whole  body.  The 
sequel  shows  that  the  surface  of  his  person  became  marred  in  its  appear- 
ance, for  n*^m3^  indicates  such  a  marring  as  sickness  or  death  brings  upon 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  —  I  retained  no  strength  indicates,  that  he 
fell  down  to  the  earth  as  lifeless ;  see  v.  9. 

(9)  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words ;  and  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his  words, 
then  was  I  in  a  deep  sleep  npon  my  face,  and  my  face  was  on  the  ground. 

This  also  shows,  that  the  communication  with  the  prophet  was  more 
in  a  mental,  than  in  a  physical  way.  Otherwise  a  deep  sleep  would  have 
prevented  his  hearing  the  voice.  Comp.  8. 17.  Ezek.  1:  28.  8:  28.  Zeeh. 

1.  Eev.  1, 17. 
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(to)  And  lo  I  a  band  tooched  me,  and  it  rawed  me  npon  my  knees  and  the  palms 
of  mj  bands. 

The  touch  of  the  hand  seems  to  have  partially  restored  sensation,  so  that 
he  could  perceive  it  —  *'9?*^3tni ,  from  9^3  to  nod  or  vacillate,  so  that  the 
true  and  exact  meaning  here  seems  to  be :  Placed  me  in  a  vacillaling  state 
vpon  my  hands  and  knea.  The  vacillation  doubtless  proceeded  from  ter- 
ror and  the  loss  of  strength.  —  riiaa*!,  lit  C}9  means  curve,  hollow  ; 
hence  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
There  is  no  necessity  of  finding  here  the  hand  of  another  angel,  different 
fiom  the  one  so  splendidly  clad,  as  described  in  vs.  5,  6.  Indeed,  since 
the  one  who  touched  Daniel,  and  raised  him  partly  up,  declares  in  v.  11, 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  make  communications  to  the  seer,  it  must  be 
ooe  and  the  same  personage. 

(11)  And  he  said  to  me:  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  mark  well  the  words 
which  I  shall  speak  to  thee,  and  stand  upright ;  for  now  am  I  sent  to  thee.  And  while 
be  was  uttering  these  words.  I  stood  np,  trembling. 

nn^an ,  see  in  9: 23.  The  Imper.  form  ')nn  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  makes  against  the  position,  that  ')'^a  in  v.  1  is  Imper.  —  'la^ ,  it  is 
peculiar,  that  in  Kal  this  is  the  only  form  (Part)  to  which  the  meaning 
speak  is  attached.  —  t^'iis? ,  Ges.  renders  locus,  place  ;  well  enough  as  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  but  not  suflSciently  specific  I  under- 
stand the  word  here  as  indicating  either  what  is  equivalent  to  our  English 
word  stand,  or  station,  or  else  the  means  or  instrument  of  standing,  viz. 
the  feet.  Such  a  tropical  use  is  by  no  means  impossible  or  improbable. 
The  reason  which  the  angel  gives  for  the  command  is,  that  he  is  about  to 
solve  the  doubts  or  difiiculties  of  Daniel,  on  account  of  which  he  had 
been  fasting  and  praying.  In  obedience  to  his  requisition  Daniel  stood 
up  ("Tiiry) ;  which  seems  to  explain  the  preceding  command.  Standfast 
in  thy  place  is  the  meaning  which  Lengerke  gives  to  the  command ; 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful  as  to  fast  or  firm.  What  I  deem  to  be 
the  shade  of  the  idea,  I  have  given  in  the  version  above. — *^2p3 ,  Hiph. 
intrans.  trembling.    See  the  like  meanings  in  Hiph.  §  52.  2.  Eemarks, 

(12)  And  he  said  nnto  me:  Fear  not,  Daniel,  for  from  the  first  day  when  thon 
didst  apply  thy  mind  to  understand,  and  to  humble  thyself  before  God,  thy  words 
were  heard,  and  I  am  come  on  account  of  thy  words. 

There  is  an  intimation  in  r^hb ,  that  a  leading  part  of  Daniel's  so- 
licitude had  arisen,  from  his  doubts  as  to  the  exact  meaning'  of  some 
things  in  the  previous  communications  made  to  him.  ;|ab ,  in  its  pre- 
dominant sense,  this  noun  means  mind,  —  nit^rrib ,  Hithp.  reflex,  to 
kumNe  thysdf  —  Thy  VHjrds  mean,  the  words  uttered  in  his  prayers  be- 
fore God. 
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( 13)  And  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Penia  stood  against  me,  twentf^me  days ; 
and  lo !  Michaeli  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  was  left  there  near 
the  kings  of  Persia. 

That  nto  here  designates  an  angel  of  some  sort,  and  not  aibn^  of  Per* 
sia,  seems  to  be  dear  from  v.  21.  &9*])to  btia*^,  JiSchad  yourprineey  i.  e. 
your  guardian  angel.  Whether  the  angel  in  question  was  good  or  had^ 
has  been  disputed.  That  the  heathen  nations,  as  such,  should  have 
guardian  angels  assigned  them  who  were  good,  seems  hardlj  to  oom- 
port  with  the  Hebrew  views  of  their  character  and  desert  Yet  that 
good  angels  might  receive  commission  to  watch  over  their  concerns  in 
some  general  way,  is  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  dispensations  of 
Bim,  ^  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  The  only  serious  difficulty  is^ 
that  of  coniut  between  the  guardian-angel  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Per- 
sia. Such,  it  would  seem,  must  have  taken  place ;  for  when  the  con»- 
municating  angel  says,  that  ^  he  was  left  near  the  kings  of  Persia,"  the 
implication  of  course  is,  that  the  victory  was  accorded  to  him,  for  the 
Persian  ^to  had  withdrawn.  —  In  the  phrase  king$  ofPersiOf  the  plural 
number  appears  to  be  used  in  order  to  designate  collectively  the  s^qifreme 
dgnaiig  of  that  country.  When  Lengerke  asserts,  that  the  idea  of 
guardvcm-angels  was  borrowed  from  Parsism  and  Zoroaster,  one  cannot 
but  feel  prompted  to  ask :  Whether  the  Hebrews,  specially  the  pious^ 
would  be  likely  to  borrow  from  such  a  source  ?  And  then,  secondly, 
Whether  Josh.  5: 13.  Ex.  23:  20,  where  the  same  idea  is  plain,  were  in 
his  view  written  after  the  times  of  Zoroaster  ?  "^n^ab ,  lit  before  me  ;  bnt 
the  particle  has  sometimes  an  adversative  sense,  and  then  may  be  trans- 
lated against.  It  would  seem  that  the  narrator  was  one  of  the  guardian- 
angels  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  striving  to  procure  favorable  measures 
for  them  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  government  There  is  a  plain  inti- 
mation, in  the  phrase  Michael  one  of  the  chie/  princes,  of  different  orders 
of  angels.  This  idea,  however,  is  not  often  brought  to  view  in  the  O. 
Test ;  but  in  the  New  it  is  somewhat  familiar,  £ph.  3: 10.  1  Theas.  4: 
16.  Jude  V.  9.  Rev.  1:  4.  8:  2.  12:  7.  The  very  name  "ito  tacitly  con- 
veys the  same  idea. 

(14)  And  I  hare  come  to  make  thee  know  what  shall  happen  to  thy  people  in 
later  times;  for  the  vision  is  yet  for  some  time. 

$|a*fnrft  has  reference  to  the  same  word  in  v.  12.  —  rn|?*;  from  rni^ 
with  the  vowel  points  of  its  equivalent  K^i?*^ ,  see  §  74.  Note  22.  &  Here 
it  is  followed  by  a  b ;  but  usually  it  subjoins  the  simple  Aoc  of  peraoB. 
-^B^ajn  n*nnMa  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  latter  or  final  portMO 
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of  time  before  the  end  of  the  world,  bat  it  ma^  mean  the  latter  part  of 
any  period  particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  specially  when  this 
can  be  understood  by  those  who  are  addressed.  Here  it  evidently  meansy 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  which  precedes  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
for  so  the  sequel  of  the  vision  shows  it  to  mean.  Indeed,  the  speaker 
himself  explains  his  own  declaration,  by  saying  that  the  vision  is  D*^4 
UL/or  daysy  i.  e.  for  a  considerably  long  and  undefined  period. 

(15)  And  while  he  was  speaking  with  me  after  the  tenor  of  these  words,  I  placed 
my  face  on  the  ground,  and  was  silent. 

C^na*i3  shows  that  Daniel  does  not  repeat  verbatim,  but  only  for  sub- 
stance, the  words  of  the  angel.  —  ^X'^k  ,  with  n^ ,  local,  which  shows  that 
the  word  is  in  the  adverbial  Ace  —  "^i^^^Kd ,  Niph.,  differs  slightly  from 
Kal,  in  that  it  is  reflexive  ->■  I  kept  mywlf  nUnJt. 

(16)  And  lo !  one  like  the  sons  of  men  touched  mj  lips ;  and  I  opened  my  month, 
and  spake,  and  said  to  him  who  stood  before  me :  My  lord,  bj  the  vision  my  comeli- 
ness opon  me  is  changed,  and  I  retain  no  strength. 

r^^'Q'13  implies  before  it  some  one  who  is  the  object  of  comparison ; 
but  since  no  Nom.  or  subject  is  expressed,  the  indefinite  Nom.  xanv^ ,  cne^ 
a  man^  i.  e.  in  appearance  a  man,  is  to  be  supplied.  One  in  human 
farm  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  whole  phrase.  —  Touched  my  Hps^  i.  e. 
in  order  that  he  might  speak,  for  he  had  just  said,  that  previous  to  this 
he  remained  dumb.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  power  of  speech 
was  restored;  and  his  first  words  apologize  for  his  continued  silence, 
which  he  thought  might  seem  to  betoken  a  want  of  respect  or  comity.— 
"n*^:c  I  feel  constrained  to  interpret  differently  from  most  critics.  It  is 
neither  terrors  (Leng.  Maurer),  nor  pains^  distresses  (Ges.  al.).  Ety- 
mology forbids  the  first,  and  the  nature  of  the  passage  the  second  mean- 
ing. Terror  is  very  different  from  dolores.  The  verb  *i^x  means,  among 
other  things,  to  form^foMon^  etc ;  and  from  this  comes  ^x  idoL,  and 
siBoform^  Ps.  49: 15.  I  take  *)*i*)2C ,  therefore,  in  a  sense  like  that  which 
''iTm  bears,  in  v.  8  above.  It  is  an  easy  transition  from  form  to  comdi* 
ness  ;  just  as  the  Latin  forma  designates  both  ideas,  "nin  marks  the 
shining  appearance  of  the  skin  in  a  healthy  person,  in  v.  8 ;  and  ^frrt 
here  marks  the  simple  idea  of  comeliness  or  fair  appearance.  As  to  the 
plur.  form  of  the  noun,  see  §  106.  2.  a.,  where  many  parallels  ^ill  be 
found.     For  "^b^ ,  see  under  v.  8  above. 

* 

(17)  And  how  shall  the  serrant  of  this  my  lord  speak  with  this  my  lord  ?    And  as 
for  me  —  at  present  no  strength  remaineth  in  me,  nor  is  there  any  breath  left  in  me. 

The  servant  ofn^  lord^^  L    Thisis  the  usual  mode  of  address  among 
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ibe  Hebrews,  in  all  cases  where  an  inferior  addreiies  an  acknowledgjed 
mperior.-— ?pn  —  Tf^,  the  usual  Heb.  form.  The  first  form  Chaldor 
ijiBf.  -*^ba4*«^  Hoph.  lit.  he  made  oUf,  become  able^  which  is  equivalent  to 
our  simple  can  or  be  cMe.  —  nt  is  a  demonstrative  and  intensive  a-i  this 
here^  i.  e.  how  can  I  address  such  a  personage  as  now  stands  before  me? 
— *«aK*i,  Nom.  abs. — rvi?p»  lit-  from  this  very  timsy  viz.  from  the  time 
when  the  angel  appeared,  and  addressed  himself  to  Daniel,  he  had  been 
in  a  kind  of  swoon,  and  incapable  of  emplo3ring  his  bodil  j  organs  to  any  ^ 
effectual  purpose.  I  have  given  the  idea  in  our  usual  idiom,  in  the  ver> 
sion. 

(18)  And  one  having  the  appearance  of  a  man  again  tonehed  me,  and  he  strength- 
ened me. 

t\W ,  lit  and  he  added^  shows  that  the  same  personage  repeated  the 
touch,  who  had  first  given  it,  as  related  in  v.  1 6.  In  the  first  case,  the 
power  of  speech  was  restored ;  in  the  second,  the  strength  of  the  whole 
frame.    For  the  idiom  of  the  verbs  rft''*i  ciD^t ,  see  §  139. 3.  rr  from  rso . 

(19>  And  he  udd:  Fear  not,  O  man  greadj  beloved ;  it  will  be  well  for  thee;  be 
of  good  eonrage  I  And  while  he  was  speaking  with  me,  I  felt  myself  strengthened, 
and  said :  Let  my  lord  speak,  for  thon  hast  strengthened  me. 

9|b  0*30  is  of^en  employed  as  a  mere  form  of  greeting,  like  sahu  Hhil 
The  phrase  might  here  be  regarded  as  optaHve^  but  is  more  energetie 
when  rendered  as  the  Indicative.  —  )rmi  prn ,  take  good  courage^  or  be 
very  strong/  The  repetition  marks  intensity  of  expression.  The  Hipk 
"in]7ynrn  has  a  shade  of  the  reflexive  in  it,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  express  in  the  translation. 

(20)  And  he  said :  Dost  thoa  know  why  I  have  oome  to  thee  1  And  now  I  most 
return,  in  order  to  contend  with  the  prince  of  Persia;  and  I  shall  depart,  and  lo !  the 
prince  of  Greece  will  come ; 

The  question  asked  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse^  seems  rather  d^ 
signed  to  call  attention,  than  to  make  inquiry.  In  v.  14  is  a  declamtioii 
of  the  purpose  of  the  angel  in  coming.  What  follows  shows^  thai  the 
frince  of  Persia  (guardian-angel),  although  he  had  departed  when  Mi- 
ehael  came  to  the  aid  of  the  speaker,  woold  return  and  resume  his  former 
eourse,  or  had  already  returned.  The  guardian  of  the  Jews,  thereforei 
goes  back  to  Persia,  in  order  to  prevait  the  effects  of  his  infiuenee.  — 
K^tn** ,  when  coupled  as  here  with  Ma ,  means  to  depart,  while  KS  in  such 
a  position  means  to  come,  aecedere,  infQXsa&ai,  But  frem  what  place 
does  the  narrator  expect  to  depart  f  And  does  the  prince  of  Grecia  de- 
sign to  eeniM^  om  V0,  at  the  same  place?    Questions  somewhat  difficult  to 


■mwer.  From  the  last  dause  of  ▼.  21,  we  may  oonokide,  tbnA  prinee  cf 
Persia  and  of  Greece  means  guardian  or  mtperiMmdimg  angtL  To  tliia 
eondoeion  the  tenor  of  the  discoorse  would  also  lead.  Guided  by  this, 
we  maj  reasonably  oondnde  that  the  angel  means  to  aay,  that  sometime 
after  his  relam  to  Persia  to  contend  there  for  the  interests  of  the  He* 
brews,  he  will  again  leave  that  country,  that  the  prince  of  Gveece  mi^ 
seek  and  obtain  a  preeminence  there  for  Grecian  rule.  Against  the  in- 
dination  of  the  Persian  court  to  treat  the  Jews  with  neglect,  he  has  first 
to  strive,  and  when  Grecian  power  usurps  the  place  of  the  Persian,  he 
lias  the  like  difficulty  to  overcome.  Hence  he  speaks,  in  the  next  verse, 
of  MicbaePs  aiding  him  r&M*^?  against  iSAese,  vis.  against  tiie  primeeg  of 
Persia  and  Greece.  I  do  not  see  how  the  text  will  well  bear  any  other 
construction.  That  going  and  coming  are  used  here  in  a  military  sense, 
i  e.  indicate  mutual  strife  between  the  two  parties,  is  assumed  by  Hav. 
and  Leng. ;  but  Uiis  is  not  strictly  the  case.  Gwag  awag  .(iKti*^)  denotes 
the  departure  from,  and  relinquishment  t^^  the  Persian  court,  giving  place 
to  Gredan  rule.  The  coming  of  Gredan  rule,  as  connected  with  what 
is  related  in  the  foUowing  verse,  indicates  that  there  would  be  a  hogtUs 
tearing  toward  the  Jews,  so  that  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Hebrews 
most  needs  be  strengthened  by  Michad  n!bK*b9 ,  i.  e.  against  both  coun- 
tries or  sovereignties.  To  such  a  view  as  is  here  given,  Hofiinan  gives 
his  assent,  (Weissag.  etc  s.  812). 

(21 )  (Bat  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  truth),  and  there  it  no 
who  pntteth  forth  his  strength  with  me  against  those,  except  Michael  yonr  prinoe. 


The  first  clause  I  have  put  in  parenthesis,  because  it  is  plainly  thrown 
In  so  as  to  interrupt  the  regular  train  of  thought  When  the  speaker 
had  intimated,  that  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Greece  would  be  hostile  io 
the  Jews,  and  thus  excited  an  alarm  in  the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  he  em- 
ployed means  to  quiet  this  by  telling  him,  that  whatever  of  suffering  or 
•of  deliverance  awaits  the  Jews,  it  amounts  only  to  so  much  as  heaven  had 
wisely  decreed,  and  cannot  pass  these  bounds.  <—  CMon  is  a  later  Heb. 
word,  taken  Irom  the  Chaldee,  instead  of  the  more  ancient  n«\^ .  «* 
Book  of  truth  is  the  book  of  Grod's  decrees,  the  book  which  contains  what 
will  truly  come  to  pass ;  comp.  the  like  in  Deut.  32:  34.  Mai.  3: 16.  Ts. 
139:  16.  Rev.  5: 1.  This  is  different  from  the  book  of  Ufty  which  is  so 
frequently  mentioned ;  for  this  is  so  named  by  allusion  to  the  register  of 
ihe  names  of  the  living  in  a  city  or  town ;  but  the  hook  ofiruUi  is  the 
book  which  records  what  is  or  will  be  true^\.  e,' verified,  -^ nn^  'p\^^ ,  and 
ikert  is  no  one,  connects  with'  Mf  at  the  dose  of  v.  20.  The  angel  means 
to  say,  that  in  the  suooessive  aggressions  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Persian 
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and  Oredan  dynasties,  he  has  no  one  to  aid  him  but  the  guardian  1& 
ehael.  The  intimation  seems  to  be^  that  without  more  helpers  not  a  little 
of  suffering  and  trial  most  be  expected,  and  thus  to  prepare  Daniel  lor 
the  disclosures  of  the  sequel.  — -  pffnra ,  to  ptU  forth  or  show  one't  strength, 
"^rib'ir^y  f  against  those^  viz.  those  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecia.— 
taa*nb ,  gour  prince^  can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  herci  than  your  lead' 
ing  guardianrongd. 


[It  is  common  for  interpreters  to  assume  here,  that  the  angel  Gdbrid 
was  the  one  who  appeared  to  Daniel,  and  made  communications  on  the  oc- 
casion before  us.  Analogy  from  a  comparison  of  Dan.  8:  16.  9:  21,  where 
he  is  named,  might  naturally  lead  to  such  an  opinion ;  which  might  also  be 
strengthened  by  Luke  1:  19.  The  apocryphal  books,  both  of  the  O.  Test 
and  of  the  New,  frequently  name  this  angel,  and  also  many  others  ;  special- 
ly does  the  book  of  Enoch  abound  in  the  names  of  angels.  But  still,  the 
opinion  about  Gabriel  in  the  present  case  must  be  conjectural ;  for  there 
is  no  name  assigned  to  the  angel-communicator,  in  chap.  z.  xl. 

The  question  :  How  much  of  the  representation  of  chap.  x.  is  costume^ 
and  what  is  historical  reality  f  is  more  difficult  than  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose. If  the  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecia  be  good  angeb,  how,  it  is  asked, 
*  can  contention  arise  between  them  and  the  guardians  of  the  Jews  ?  Each 
would  bow  in  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  so,  when  that  was  known, 
there  could  be  no  differences  of  opinion.'  But  angels  are  not  omniscient; 
and  a  good  being,  with  limited  faculties,  who  is  set  to  watch  over  a  particu- 
lar king  or  country,  may  very  naturaUy  contract  some  partiality  for  the 
object  of  his  attention,  and  may  not  always  see  clearly  what  his  duty  is. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  something  like  an  opposition 
to  another  good  being  may  arise,  who  is  commissioned  to  interfere  with  the 
object  of  guardianship.  Somewhat  in  this  light,  I  think,  we  must  regard 
the  narration  in  the  present  chapter,  provided  we  consider  it  as  based  on 
simple  historical  facts. 

'  But  may  not  the  whole  be  in  the  way  of  allegorical  representation,  L  e. 
so  as  to  represent  the  activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  the  stumb- 
ling-blocks which  they  threw  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  returned  from 
exile ;  and  also  the  opposition  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  ?  In  such  a  case,  guardian-angels  of  the 
holy  land  would  represent  the  kind  care  which  heaven  bestowed  upon  the 
Hebrews  {  and  the  opposing  princes  of  Persia  and  Grecia  would  indicate 
the  counsel  unfriendly  to  the  Jews,  which  those  dynasties  were  inclined  to 
follow.' 

That  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  whole  representation  in  this  light,  sedva 
fide  et  salva  ecclesia^  I  would  not  deny ;  but  the  angelology  of  the  Scriptures 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this.  I  feel  the  difficulty  presented  by  an 
account  of  contest  between  good  angels ;  and  specially  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing that  these  good  beings  would  excite  the  Persian  and  Grecian  chiefs 
against  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  is  it  the  design  of  the  writer  to  commu- 
nicate any  thing  more,  than  the  general  idea  of  the  angel-guardianship  of 
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BAtionSr  and  of  that  seal  for  their  respecdre  interests,  which  springs  from 
a  feeling  that  is  natural  to  such  a  relation  ?  If  he  designs  more  than  this, 
we  are  at  least  left  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  views  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  angels,  as  beings  perfectly  holy  and 
obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  and  also  beings  of  superior,  although  not  of 
perfect,  knowledge.  The  Apocalypse  is  through  and  through  of  the  same 
tenor,  in  regard  to  angels  and  their  officesi  as  the  present  book.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

[This  chapter  should  not  have  heen  septrated  from  the  preceding  one ;  for  it  is  a 
mere  continoanoe  of  the  address  to  Daniel,  which  was  began  in  the  close  of  that  chap- 
ter. V.  1  informs  him,  that  the  angel-narrator,  now  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Qs- 
brews,  had  for  some  time  before,  at  the  Medo-Persian  coart,  been  engaged  in  like 
manner  with  Darius  the  Mede.  He  then  goes  on  to  sketch  some  of  the  erents  of  the 
Persian  dynasty,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xemes }  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  wiU 
be  roused  up  by  this ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  his  broken  empire  into  four  dynasties,  rs.  2—4.  After  this,  the  dynasties 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  selected,  doubtless  because  they  are  the  only  ones  with  which 
the  Jews-  were  to  be  concerned.  The  mnmal  alliances,  attacks,  and  defences,  of  the 
kings  of  these  countries,  are  next  detailed  with  almost  historical  minuteness,  vs.  5 
— Sa  We  come  next  upon  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  history  (as  we  may  almost 
name  it)  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  prophetic  representation  so  ample 
and  particular,  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  Scriptures.  Something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  or  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  probably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  this.  The  expectation  of  no  more  trial  and  suffering  may  have 
been  too  eonfident  among  the  Hebrews,  and  have  needed  a  check.  Or  we  may  snp- 
poee  another  ground:  FWrtwamtd^  firtarmid.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the 
pecaliary^m  of  the  prediction  before  us,  there  can  be  but  one  view  as  to  its  actual 
diaracter.  As  has  already  been  said.  Porphyry  in  ancient  dmes,  and  not  a  few  crit-' 
ks  in  recent  times,  have  strenously  asserted  that  it  was  written  jmi(  eoenlvfli,  and  is 
therefore  nothing  more  than  real  history.  The  assertion  is  grounded  mainly  on  its 
historical  minuteness ;  but  partly  (by  the  new  school  of  criticism)  on  the  alleged  im> 
possibility  of  a  miride.  A  real  predktum^  so  minute  and  dreumstantial,  must  of 
eonrse  be  the  result  of  a  miraculous  interposition ;  and  the  a  prion  assumption  is, 
that  a  mhmde  is  impossible.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have 
written  poM  cunifiaa. 

But  the  assumption  in  this  case  is  too  great,  reasonably  to  claim  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  sober  minded ;  and  the  critical  history  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  also  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  book  itself,  throw  obstades  in  the  way  of  supposing  a  very  late 
composition  that  seem  to  be  insuperable.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  il- 
lustration  and  confirmation  of  thoe  sagg^tions.  The  matter,  however^  must  m 
sarily  be  investigated,  in  a  critical  introduction  to  the  book.] 
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(1)  BConoTV,  daring  the  fnt  year  of  Dariaa  iht  Made,  I  itood  to  strengtbeD  nd 
coatoahim. 

Lit  *  And  as  to  me,  va  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  my  standlag 
was  to  BtreDgthen  etc'  the  *^9^  at  the  beginning  of  the  vene  shows  how 
closely  the  present  chapter  stands  connected  with  chap.  z.  I  have  ren- 
dered **yfS  tioodj  for  we  cannot  possibly  imitate  the  Heb.  Infin.  with  a 
suffix,  in  our  language,  but  are  compelled  to  choose  a  definite  veib. 
Forms  like  the  present  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  Heb. :  e.  g.  Sri'nh , 
Is.  11:  8,  the  exact  literal  version  of  which  would  be  1^  lo  ddighi  ofhim^ 
which  we  cannot  tolerate,  but  must  simply  say,  h»  deHghU  ;  so  Job  9: 
27,  "nvH  DK,  iffhB  to  $ay  ofme^  the  same  as  if  I  toy.  Hence  ''M . .  • 
■nra  /. . .  tiood.  But  *«7«9  is  followed  by  b  before  the  object  to  be  ao- 
complished  by  his  standing,  in  which  case  the  idiom  makes  it  to  mean 
the  offering  of  aid  or  assistance.  In  the  same  way  is  b  o^p  employed  in 
Ps.  94:  16.  —  IV,  him  ....  whom?  Darius  or  Michael?  The  reader 
most  naturally  refers  the. aid  to  Darius ;  and  so  some  of  the  commenta- 
tors. But  this  will  hardly  bear  the  test  of  examination.  The  angel  had 
just  dedared,  that  Michael  was  to  him  a  p^nra ,  when  he  went  to  Per- 
sia; and  now  he  says,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  under  the  reign  of 
Darius,  he  then  in  like  manner  helped  Michael  Mutual  md,  then,  as 
it  would  seem,  had  been  given  respectively  when  needed.  Havernick 
thinks  such  an  idea  to  be  incongruous.  But  if  angels  are  beings  of  Im^ 
Ud  powers  and  capadties,  I  do  not  see  what  incongruity  there  is  in  these 
declarations  as  above  explained. 

(2)  And  BOW  I  wQl  tell  tbee  what  le  tine.  Behold  I  three  kings  of  Persia  shall 
yet  etand  np,  and  the  fonrth  shall  be  abundantly  rich  above  all ;  and  when  be  shall 
grow  strong  by  hia  riches,  he  will  rouse  up  all  —  even  the  kiogdon  of  Greece. 

The  hint  given  in  the  parenthesis  of  10:  21  (<<  written  in  the  book  of 
of  truth"),  is  here  repeated  as  a  preface  to  the  prediction  which  he  is 
about  to  utter.  ncK  (apoc.  of  naisM ,  1 19.  2.  &  Note  1),  tnOk^  may  omit 
the  article  by  virtue  of  its  being  abstract  and  of  a  somewhat  generic  na- 
ture ;  for  it  is  equivalent  here  to  the  phrase,  that  which  is  true.  Plainly 
the  meaning  is  not  a0  tmth,  which  would  demand  the  artide  ;  nor  tmth 
in  opposition  simply  to  faUehood,  which  also  would  take  the  article ;  bat 
merely  the  positive  idea  that  what  he  communicates  is  true,  i.  e.  belongs 
to  truth. — *ii9 ,  ^e(,  so  qualifies  the  clause  as  to  make  it  mean,  that  three 
kings  more  hetidet  (itP,  yet)  the  one  then  in  power  (Cyrus),  should 
rise  up,  before  a  Ibnith  would  invade  the  country  of  Greece,  and  tliw 
sow  the  seeds  of  destruction  to  the  Pershm  dynasty.  Bat  how  shall  we 
count  the  three  ?    Very  diversely  have  they  been  reckoned.    £•  g.  Qr- 
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TOfi  GuDbjseSy  Pieudo-iaerdisy  (to  PolychroDios) ;  Cjni%  GaabjMSi 
DariiM  Hystaspis,  (C  B.  Mich.) ;  Cynu,  DarioSi  XerxeSy  (Hitcig).  I 
amnot  see  room  for  doabt  It  is  eertain  that  the  fourth  is  Xerxes  who 
invaded  Greece ;  and  the  li9  makes  it  certain^  that  Cyrus  is  exdoded. 
Of  oonrse  we  have  the  intermediate  kings ;  and  these  are  Oambjrses, 
Fseudo-smerdisy  and  Darius  Hjrstaspis*  Lengerke  and  Maurer  main- 
tain that  *^9*^>;j  means  ih&  fourth  including  the  then  reigning  king  (Cy* 
ivs),  so  that  the  bst  of  three  yet  to  come,  would  be  the  fimrtk  here 
adverted  to.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  this,  in  the  appeal  which  they 
make  to  the  article.  Lengerke  says,  that  if  the  fourth  after  Cyrus  be 
meanty  the  article  must  be  omitted ;  which  Maurer  approves.  I  regard 
the  case  in  quite  a  different  light  After  saying  that  fArss  kings  would 
arise,  whose  history  he  wholly  passes  by,  he  oomte  to  another  in  dis- 
tinction fix>m  them,  a  part  of  whose  history  he  gives.  The  distinction  in- 
tended, and  the  emphasis  demanded,  would  either  of  them  call  the  article 
to  its  aid.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  in  respect  to  ordinals^  to  append  the 
article  to  them  when  the  noun  connected  with  them  omits  it ;  e«  g. 
^#Vh  Di**,  Gen.  1: 3L  Whenever  the  ordinal  is  to  be  specially  distin- 
guished from  other  preceding  things,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  article 
is  congruous.  The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  '^?**a';i3  >  in  the  present 
ease,  is  the  one  that  next  follows  after  the  three.  So  Jerome,  Theodo^ 
rel,  Bertholdt,  Rosenmiiller,  H&vemick,  and  others.  Besides,  this  aceu- 
nlely  agrees  with  historical  facts.  If  Pseudo-smerdis  is  to  be  left  out, 
because  he  was  a  totftper,  and  had  a  short  reign  —  what  was  Darlua 
but  a  usurper  ?  The  article  therefore  seems  to  me  quite  in  place,  and 
we  need  seek  no  strained  exposition,  since  histozy  so  well  supports  the 
most  obvious  exegesis. 

He  thall  be  cAundandy  rich.  The  fame  of  Xerxes'  wealth  is  well  known. 
Darius  his  father,  a  great  statesman  and  conqueror,  mostly  acquired  it 
for  him.  See  in  Herod.  IIL  96.  VIL  27—29.  Justin  U.  10.  Diod.  Sic 
XL  3.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  XXIU.  10.  AeL  XUL  d.  —  Vm  above  aU,  a 
comparative  after  ^in^ .  —  In  Hri;;tn:f  there  is  an  indication  of  time  by 
means  of  the  :} ,  when  he  is  strengthened*  Lengerke  refers  the  word  to' 
Xerxes'  state  of  mind,  when  he  encourages  or  props  up  himself.  To  me 
the  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be,  <  when  he  increases  or  mskeB  strong 
his  power,  by  riches  which  can  call  great  armies  into  the  field ;'  for 
**  money  is  the  sinews  of  war."  —  *i'^^^&  simply  bg  his  riches.  —  *n'«9^ 
Imperf.  Hiph.  of  "nn^ ,  As  will  rouse  up,  excite^  provoke^  viz.  by  attacking 
and  iiguring,  as  Xerxes  did.  —  Vsn ,  the  whoUy  to  nav,  equivalent  to  the 
whole  world,  i.  e.  all  the  countries  around  him ;  and  so»  in  this  sense  of 
universality,  the  article  is  demanded,  as  in  Greek.  —  Such  hyperbole  is 
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common  id  describing  extensive  dominion ;  comp.  Dan.  2:  88,  89.  4: 1, 
22*  6:  25.  8:  5.  —  y\^  rvcb^  dm  is  in  apposition  with  bisn,  and  specifies 
the  leading  country  against  which  the  forces  of  Xerxes  would  be  directed. 
Because  only  four  kings  of  Persia  are  here  adverted  to,  Lengerke  con- 
cludes that  the  writer  knew  of  no  more,  and  therefore  regarded  Xerxes 
as  the  end  of  the  Persian  series  or  dynasty,  inasmuch  as  he  has  placed 
him  in  .contiguity  with  Alexander  the  Great ;  see  v.  8.  This  would  ill 
agree,  however,  with  the  minute  and  extensive  knowledge  of  history  di»> 
played  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  Besides,  who  does  not  at  onoe 
see,  that  the  plan  of  the  book  of  Daniel  comprises  only  great  and  marked 
events  or  characters ;  and  that  nothing  like  a  book  of  anncUs  is  either  de- 
signed or  attempted.  Quite  to  the  purpose  is  the  remark  of  Jerome  here : 
"  Non  curae  fuit  prophetali  spiritui  historiae  ordinem  sequi,  sed  pne- 
dara  quaeque  perstringere."  Comm.  in  loc* 

(S)  And  a  mighty  king  will  rise  np,  and  he  shall  rule  with  extensire  sway,  and  do 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  sequel  shows  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  here  meant  To  him 
^ifift  applies  with  peculiar  force.  —  a'n  h^^a ,  Aoc.  of  manner  here  «« 
extensivelyi  or  it  may  be  transkted  an  extensive  dominion,  making  the 
noun  the  Ace  of  object.  It  is  singular  that  Curtius  X.  5.  §  85,  should 
use  the  same  phraseology  respecting  Alexander,  as  the  angel  does  in  the 
present  case :  **  By  the  aid  of  his  good  fortune,  he  seemed  to  the  nations 
agere  quidquid  placebcU," 

(4)  And  when  he  is  risen  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  it  shall  be 
divided  according  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  but  not  to  his  posterity,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  dominion  wtih  which  he  ruled,  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  ap, 
and  shaU  be  for  others  besides  tliose. 

in^9a4,  if  referred  to  the  ^^  in  the  preceding  verse,  must  be  regarded 
as  simply  expressing  the  general  idea :  when  he  shaU  have  risen  t^. 
Rosenm.  and  Ha  v.  connect  with  the  word  the  idea  of  attaining  to  the  height 
of  his  power;  which  might  answer  well  enough  out  of  such  a  connection.  But 
as  the  word  is  now  connected,  it  would  seem  to  be  urging  more  significance 
upon  it  than  properly  belongs  to  it.  —  ^31^ ,  .lit  diall  be  shivered^  (our 
English  word  being  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Hebrew  one.)  The  same 
word  is  used  in  8:  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  great  ham,  and  well  fits 
the  nature  of  the  expression  there.  It  was  natural  to  retain  it  here.  But 
how  to  save  the  dynasty  from  ending  with  Alexander,  after  what  is  said 
in  this  verse,  I  do  not  well  see.  Lengerke  and  others  who  make  the  em- 
pire of  the  four  dynasties  that  follow,  a  part  of  the  same  dynasty  with  that 
of  Alexander,  are  obliged  to  do  actulil  violence  to  the  language.  •— 
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ShaBbe  divided  toward  or  aeearding  to  the  founoindt  of  heaven  has  refe- 
rence to  the  four  great  diviooDB,  into  which,  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  empire  was  mainly  divided.  The  Hebrews 
name  only  four  of  the  cardinal  points ;  bat  here  the  mere  direction  of 
these  points  is  not  the  main  thing  Mmed  at  The  number  four  has  a 
special  significancy ;  and  the  general  idea  of  being  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  great  empire,  constitutes  the  remainder  of  what  is  designated 
by  the  four  toindi  of  heaven,  YtTj^y  Niph.  apoc.  of  rntn,  with  2Wi 
ander  the  praeformative  (instead  of  short  Hhireq)  because  of  the  follow- 
ing Guttural  —  But  not  to  hie  posterity,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  shall  not  be 
for  his  ofEspring.  Alexander  had  two  sons ;  one  named  Hercules,  by 
Barsine  the  daughter  of  Darius,  who  was  assassinated  soon  after  his  fk- 
theirs  death  by  Polysperchon ;  the  other,  by  Boxana,  who  was  named 
Alexander,  and  with  his  guardian  Philip  Aridaeus  was  shortly  cut  off*  in 
the  same  manner.  The  universal  empire  was  soon  seized  upon  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  Alexander's  army,  and  after  many  and  bloody  contests, 
finally  was  partitioned  among  four  of  the  leaders.  This  is  merely  ad* 
verted  to  in  our  text ;  for  in  itself  it  little  concerned  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  no  intention  of  communicating  the  history  of  foreign  nations  which 
does  not  concern  them. 

And  not  according  to  the  dominion  with  which  he  ruled,  i.  e.  These 
four  kingdoms  shall  none  of  them  be  so  powerful  in  itself  as  his  empire  was. 
Alexander's  dominion  embraced  the  whole,  theirs  only  a  part  — i^u  Bo* 
senmuUer  takes  for  a  participial,  like  tsan ,  because,  as  he  alleges,  the  Za- 
feph  o^er  it  has  no  power  to  prolong  the  last  vowel,  in  \im ;  a  singular 
reason,  since  cases  of  prolongation  by  this  accent  are  sufficiently  frequent, 
see  V.  27  below,  r/^xn  ;  also  Ezek.  18: 12,  and  the  like  in  Amos  8: 8. 
Lev.  S:  18,  al  saepe.  The  noun  and  verb  of  the  same  root  are  here 
employed  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Hebrews,  1 185. 1.  Note  1.  — 
^ ,  for,  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  clause,  butnot  to  his  posterity.  It 
stands  before  the  ground  or  reason  why  the  empire  was  not  given  to  his 
o&pring. —  vSn^,  it  shall  he  pkieksdtig»,  eradicated.  The  very  nature  of 
tfie  image  employed  shows  the  uiter  destru/cHon  of  the  great  empire. 
I  see  not  how  stronger  language  could  well  be  selected.  —  The  ta*^nM , 
sdsn,  are  sooh  as  belong  not  to  his  posterity.  So  the  sequel:  hlbti  isibs, 
laLof  the  separadon  from  these,  (as  we  must  express  it),  lalpQ  being  a 
eompound  <tf  *)«,  b,  and  *ia ,  and  means  besides,  separaiefrom,  or  than^ 
aooordiog  to  the  nature  of  the  passage.  All  is  plain  in  view  of  the  hi»> 
iQffic  &cts  related  aboveu  Boeenm.  and  I^ng.  give  a  different  turn  to 
rigik  ^i?9  but  without  good  reason,  see  Maurer  in  loc. 

To  these  simple  outlines  the  speaker  limits  himself  in  giving  an  ao* 

28* 
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count  of  the  fourth  dynasty  in  general.  He  proceeds,  in  the  sequel,  to 
notice  only  those  divisions  of  the  great  kingdom,  which  concerned  the 
welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  were  in  their  neighborhood.  The  king  of  the 
$ouih  is  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  north  means  Syria. 

(5)  And  the  king  of  the  south  shiill  wax  strong,  bat  one  of  bis  princes  shall  be- 
come more  powerful  than  he,  and  shall  become  a  king,  an  extensive  domain  shall  his 
kingdom  be. 

The  king  here  noticed  is  Ptolemy  Lagi  or  Soter,  the  first  Grecian 
king  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He  gave  the  Jews 
much  trouble  for  a  time,  but  aflerwards  treated  them  with  more  mild- 
ness ;  Jos.  Ant  VII.  1.  —  *i*^niD  "ja^,  hu  one  ofkU  princes  ;  \  1  trana- 
late  but,  because  contrast  is  here  intended.  That  yo  may  signify  one  as 
well  as  «ofiieo/*(plur.),  see  Lex.  yq  1.  a.  Ezek.  6: 25.  Gen.  28:11,  comp. 
T.  18.  Ps.  137: 3.  But  to  whom  does  I'^'nb  refer  by  its  suffix  ?  Bosenm.  re- 
fers it  back  to  Alexander  (v.  4),  and  he  applies  *nto  to  Ptolemy  thus :  ^<  Et  is 
quidem  unus  ex  ducibus  ejus"  (i.  e.  Alexander),  so  that  the  affirmation  has 
respect  merely  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  Ptolemy.  More  correctly,  as  I 
apprehend,  do  Leng.,  Maurer,  Ges.,  and  others  refer  the  suffix  to  Ptolemy, 
and  regard  SeleucusNicaior  as  the  person  designated.  He  was  first  a  satrap 
and  commander  under  Ptolemy ;  then  he  declared  himself  independent, 
proclaimed  himself  a  king,  subdued  for  himself  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  formed  the  powerful  Syrian  dynasty  which  goes  under 
his  name.  From  him  comes  the  era  of  the  Seleuddae,  B.  C.  312.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  all  Alexander's  followers.  Hence 
^'^hy  prrr^ ,  he  shall  be  strong  above  or  beyond  him,  i.  e.  beyond  Ptolemy 
Lagi.  —  ix^^ ,  caid  shall  ruley  a  Terb,  not  a  participial  as  Rosenm.  main- 
tains. The  extent  of  his  dominion  is  indicated  by  n^i  bt?cs .  See  Ar- 
nan  Exped.  Alex.  VII.  22.  Appian  de  Reb.  Syr.  c  LY. 

(6)  And  at  the  end  of  some  years,  shall  they  form  alliances,  and  the  danghter  of 
the  king  of  the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  N6rth,  in  order  to  make  concilia- 
tion ;  but  she  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  aid,  nor  shall  he  stand,  nor  hia  aid,  but 
abe  shall  be  given  np,  and  they  who  sent  her,  and  be  who  b^gat  her,  and  he  who  ro- 
oeived  her,  in  those  times. 

&*^y^ ,  used  in  this  way  without  limitation,  means  some  time.  Torrr^^  re* 
fers  not  toPtolemy  Lagi  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  but  to  the  kings  of  the  North 
and  South  afler  some  years ;  for  Antiochus  Soter,  who  followed  Nicator, 
is  passed  by,  without  any  mention.  The  southern  king  here  adverted  to 
seems  plainly  to  be  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (not  Lagi).  Philadelphns 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  Theos  of  Syria,  in 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contests  between  the  two  countries.  — • 
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^M  vtiM  indicates  more  than  mere  journeying.  The  meaning  is,  that  she 
shall  go  to  the  king  of  the  North  as  his  wife,  implying  an  entrance  into 
his  palace.  —  tr*ii^*^^ ,  lit.  recta,  i.  e.  to  make  ilraight  things  that  were 
crooked  or  penrerse ;  hut  here  it  stands  for  conciliation,  peaee,  inasmuch 
as  before  this  marriage  the  two  kingdoms  were  at  war.  —  In  ^r^n  nt's , 
sK€  skaU  not  retain  the  power  of  an  auxiUary,  I  take  the  article  to  belong  to 
the  first  word  in  reality,  §  109. 1.  nis  has  here  a  peculiar  sense,  being 
applied  to  the  ability  of  an  aUy  or  helper,  i.  e.  helping  power  (9*ht)y 
and  being  made  definite  in  this  case  by  this  latter  word,  it  becomes  a 
proper  subject  to  be  qualified  by  the  article.  Lengerke  supposes  the  ar- 
ticle to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Antiochus,  thus  making 
▼irtually  a  repealed  mention  of  this  occurrence  in  the  word  Tnt^ .  I  deem 
the  other  view  of  the  subject  to  be  more  correct ;  see  the  like  in  §  109. 
Arm,  being  the  leading  member  of  the  body  employed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  work,  is  naturally  enough  employed  in  the  tropical  sense  of 
aid,  hdp,  or  (abstract  being  put  for  concrete)  in  the  sense  of  aider,  Mper* 
— 1X39^  Mbi,  the  sense  of  the  passage  demands  that  we  should  refer  it  to 
the  king  of  the  South,  the  father  of  the  h^per  or  aid.  —  iySt^ ,  nor  hie 
helper,  ^ ,  aAer  a  negative  in  the  preceding  connected  clause,  is  equiva- 
lent to  Kbt,  i.  e.  »» nor.  Here  the  helper  is  of  course  Berenice.-— 
Bvt  she  shaU  be  given  vp,  refers  to  the  violent  death  of  Berenice,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  rejected  by 
Antiochus,  who  then  resumed  his  former  wife  Laodice.  The  latter,  jeal- 
ous of  Berenice,  caused  her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  —  mM*^art|, 
and  those  who  sent  her  or  caused  her  to  go,  vis.  to  the  Syrian  king; 
see  Mnn  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  I  take  this  not  to  mean  mere 
way-conductors,  L  e.  servants,  but  the  court  of  Egypt  making  the  alliance. 
The  plural  is  preserved  by  all  the  ancient  Versions  ;  but  many  Codices 
(some  thirty)  read  HK'^aia ,  i.  e.  the  sing,  number,  referring  to  him  who 
introduced  her  to  Antiochus,  i.  e.  her  husband.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
this  change  in  the  text.  The  plural  will  designate  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  doubtless  concerned  with  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage. 
Moreover,  in  case  we  adopt  the  singular  here,  and  then  refer  the  word  to 
Ptolemy,  then  there  will  be  a  kind  of  tautology,  inasmuch  as  the  next 
word  describes  Ptolemy  as  the  father  of  Berenice. 

rn^^*] ,  and  him  who  begat  her.  This  is  the  only  construction  the  text 
as  now  pointed  will  bear.  When  a  Part  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  a 
verb,  (and  it  is  so  here),  then  the  prefixing  of  the  article  is  the  regular  con- 
struction, even  when  a  suffix-pronoun  is  appended,  Ewald  Krit  Gramm.  s. 
582.  In  reality  the  so  called  article,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  relative  demonstra- 
tive, §  109.  2.  a.    On  the  contrary,  the  reading  proposed  by  Dathe,  Ber- 
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Hholdt,  Dereaer,  Boseomuller,  and  De  Wette,  yis.  PfA^  (mdL  state  cf 
*i^  ekildf  with  the  article)i  is  contraiy  to  the  tuua  logueruU;  for  noum$ 
having  a  suffix  pixmoun  anUi  the  artidey  f  108.  2.  The  sense  of  the 
word  thns  pointed  woald  indeed  be  good;  for  the  child  of  Bereoioe  was 
murdered  with  its  molher.  Thb  would  well  agree  with  ]rmyWhioli 
here  signifies  to  give  over  or  give  up  to  death.  The  difficulty  with  the 
text  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  prindpally  this,  yix.  that  neither  Ptolemj  nor 
his  court  were  given  up  to  a  violent  death.  But  breviloquenoe  in  aiii» 
mated  disooune,  not  unfrequently  leads  the  writer  to  the  omissioii  of 
verbs  whieh  must  be  mentally  supplied ;  as  in  all  cases  otZe/ugmeu  B^ 
sides,  the  difficulty  is  just  the  same  as  it  respects  lT«^*^n«,  (whether  one 
reads  it  as  plur.  or  sing.),  so  that  no  relief  is  gained  from  this  by  reading 
mbvi  in  the  case  before  us.  The  text  must  therefore  be  regarded  m 
irevHoquenee,  and  the  appropriate  verb  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader, 
in  respect  to  the  nouns  which  follow  M'^h.— R^m^,  Part  Hiph.  with 
8n£,  the  Todh  between  the  second  and  third  radical  letter  omitted,  L  e. 
written  defeetdvi  ;  lit  Mm  who  took  hold  on  her,  L  e.  Antiochus  Theoa. 
In  order  to  marry  Berenice  he  rejected  his  fonner  wife  Lao^ce ;  and 
doubtless,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  king  of  Egypt,  he  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  eagerness  lor  the  new  connection.  Hence  the  strong  word  here 
employed,  not  meaning  simply  to  take  or  reeeivej  but  to  take  mthagnupf 
and  80  (at  least  to  appearance)  with  eagerness.  However,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (in  some  two  years),  Antiochus  re- 
sumed his  former  wife  Laodice;  but  she,  jealous  of  his  coostan^^, 
administered  poison  to  him,  by  which  he  died.  Soon  after  this  eventi 
in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  her  own  son,  Laodice,  procured  the  death 
of  Berenice  and  her  infimt  child.  Inasmuch  then  as  Piiiladelphus  him- 
self died  in  some  two  years  afteiTthe  alliance  formed  with  Antiochus,  it 
fellows  that  all  the  parties  here  concerned  speedily  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ir^s^^ao,  in  regard  to  whom,  we  do  not  know  whether 
such  was  the  case  or  not,  because  we  have  no  particular  history  of  their 
times.  But  after  the  test  of  history,  to  which  we  have  put  the  rest  of 
the  text,  we  may  trust  the  writer  for  this,  and  believe  that  he  has  de- 
scribed things  as  they  were.  The  whole  affiiir  was  marked  with  insidioaa 
and  treacherous  designs,  and  also  with  perfidy  and  blood.  —  trray, 
during  thoee  tdmeSf  the  article  (in  the  prefix  ^)  here  referring  to  the  end 
of  some  yean  {w^  y^)  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  of  ooozae 
being  eqmvalent  to  the  pronominal  thoee. 

(7 )  And  one  of  the  shoots  of  her  roots  shall  rise  np  in  his  place,  and  he  shall  coma 
to  his  annyi  and  enter  into  the  fortified  places  of  the  king  of  the  north,  and  he  shall 
do  [his  pleasure]  in  them,  and  hring  [them]  into  his  grasp. 
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*i2m,  here  *)«  has  a  partitive  sense  •«  one  of;  see  nnder  *i*^to  yo  m 
T.  5.  As  nsa  is  singular,  it  would  make  the  best  sense  to  regard  it  as 
generic  here,  meaning  posterity^  progeny,  —  Of  n*^)!)  ($ho'Td'8he^d)y 
the  same  expression  in  Isa.  11: 1 ;  lit  the  rooii  or  eource  of  her,  i.  e.  of 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South  (v.  5),  means  her  father  or  her 
parents.  The  nsta  or  offAoot,  is  Ptolemj  Euergetes,  the  brother  of 
Berenice,  and  son  and  successor  of  Phikdelphus.  To  avenge  the  death 
of  Berenice,  he  marched  with  a  large  army  against  the  king  of  the  Northi 
slew  Laodice,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country  even  to  the  TigriSi 
everywhere  exacting  contributions  at  his  pleasure.  —  ti^QS  may  be  taken 
in  a  generic  sense  "^fortijieations,  (I  have  translated  it  as  a  noun  of 
multitude),  since  nna  in  the  sequel  indicates  a  plur.  number,  either  in 
respect  to  strongholds,  or  possibly  in  respect  to  the  Syrians.  Indeed, 
considering  the  extent  of  Ptolemy's  conquests,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  give  Ti^  such  a  generic  sense,  at  any  rate.  -—  tis9  is  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  book,  a  ametrucUo  praegnarUf  iasn  being  understood  after 
it  —  ona  may  be  applied,  as  before  noted,  to  the  Urongholds  generically 
eonsidered,  or  to  the  Syrians  belonging  to  the  north  country.  I  incline 
to  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  following  ptnn  is  better  suited  to 
the  taking  foH  poaeenon  of  them  than  of  the  people.  This  whole  invi^ 
sion  by  the  Egyptian  king  was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  power, 
and  had  not  Euergetes  been  summoned  back  to  Egypt  by  tumults  there, 
it  seems  quite  probable  he  would  have  made  a  complete  conquest  of 
Syria,  and  brought  the  Syrian  dynasty  to  a  dose. 

(8)  And  moreover  their  gods,  with  their  molten  images,  with  their  costly  vessels, 
gilTer  and  gold,  will  he  carry  into  captivity  to  Egypt;  and  then  will  he  stand  aloof, 
Ibr  some  time,  from  the  king  of  the  North. 

Their  godt  with  their  molten  images  is  an  expression  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  conquerors.  Idolaters  generally  suppose,  that  the 
god  whom  they  worship  dwells  in  his  image  or  statue.  When  the 
guardian-gods  of  any  country  were  carried  away,  it  was  supposed  that 
DO  one  would  protect  them  against  aggressors.  On  such  a  ground  the 
Philistines  seem  to  have  carried  away  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  1  Sam. 
5: 1  seq.  The  Romans  carried  the  gods  of  conquered  countries  in  tri- 
umphal procession  at  Bome.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Ptolemy 
Euenetes  did  the  like,  in  his  victorious  Syrian  war.  —  W^^abd ,  parti- 
dpial  from  "q*^) ,  means  images  made  by  fusion  and  eaeiing.  The  8u£ 
CVT^  must  relate  to  the  Syrian  nation  or  people.  —  Q^'T^TJ  **^?  ^  y  ^^ 
with  their  vessels  of  desire,  which  of  course  indicates  those  that  were 
made  of  the  predous  metals,  and  such  as  were  adorned  with  jewels,  or 
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were  of  euriooa  woikmaiiship;  and  the  Vke.'^Siloerand  gM  may  be 
an  ezplaoatoiy  dauaC)  put  in  apposition  with  vMMb  ofduirt^  designed 
to  show  themoterMf  out  of  which  the  Teeaels  were  niade.  Thisseenuto 
be  the  most  obvious  eonstmclion.  But  these  words  maj  indicate  the 
fmdwu  metals  overand  above  the  statues  and  the  Teasels.  One  would 
hardly  expecti  however,  the  omission  of  "j  before  fi)^s,  if  this  were  the 
design  of  the  writer.  On  this  aooonnt,  I  must  prefer  the  preceding  in- 
terpretation.  —  Ma;  riwa  into  exik  ikatt  he  eany*  Bnt  *>ao  generdlj 
appties  only  to  pencm^  not  to  things.  Instanoesi  however,  may  be 
found,  of  its  being  applied  to  things;  e.  g.  Ps.  78:  61,  and  so  to  beaiti, 
Amos  4: 10.  Ex.  12:  29.  Here,  however,  as  the  potU  are  also  carried 
away,  '^:fBi  may  be  emplvjred  without  doing  any  violence  to  propriety.— 
^  "taf^  seems  plainly  to  mean  iiand  off  or  vioof^  abtiain  fromy  and  the 
like ;  although  Berth.  Gres.,  Winer,  De  Wette,  and  others,  render  tbs 
phrase  ttand  before^  that  is  wiihsUmdf  the  king  of  the  North.  Bat  the 
idiom  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  this.  Jerome  (inloc.)  says,  that  Floleoiy 
<<  brought  back  with  him  from  Syria,  40,000  talents  of  silver,  costly  ves- 
sels, and  2,500  statues  of  the  gods,  among  whieh  latter  were  those  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Gambyses  from  Egypt  to  Petna."  The  idol- 
alrous  Egyptians  were  so  elated  at  this,  that  they  gave  to  Ptofemy  the 
surname  atiVM(ffif^f  the  beiufieenL 

(9)  And  he  ihsU  eons  to  the  kingdom  of  the  king  of  the  Bonth,  bat  he  fhail  ri* 
torn  to  his  own  land. 

vm ,  viz.  the  king  of  Syria,  Selencus  ^allinicus,  who  is  the  inmiediste 
antecedent  —  aib*;  ,)iui^  for  here  is  contrast,  §  152.  B.  &  Gsllinica^ 
after  some  two  years  from  the  withdrawal  of  Ptolemy  ftom  Syria,  re- 
claimed some  of  the  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  and  attacked  the  Egyptian 
domain  by  sea  and  land,  on  both  of  which  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

Under  Ptolemy  Eoergetes  much  &vor  was  shown  to  the  Jews;  and 
it  seems  to  be  on  this  account,  that  so  much  is  here  said  of  him ;  for  after 
this,  Egypt  comes  mto  view  only  as  connected  with  or  opposed  to  the 
Syrian  kings. 

(10)  And  his  ions  shall  make  war,  and  they  shall  collect  a  maltitade  of  Iai1> 
armies ;  and  he  shall  more  onward,  and  orerwhelm,  and  pass  through ;  and  be  ihsB 
rstnm,  and  shall  carry  on  the  war  eren  to  his  strong  hold. 

m^i  (the  *«  after  )  being  omitted),  and  his  sane^  i.  e.  the  boos  m  Se- 
leucus  Callinicus  (for  he  is  the  immediate  antecedent),  whose  naniei 
were  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  Magnus.  The  fonner  oi  theM 
two  began  the  war  against  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor  where  Egyp^  ^ 
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tribotej  <Nr  allied  pvoTiaoes.  He  perished  in  the  oooieel  Uiere.  Anti* 
eefaoe  Magnus  then  led  on  his  annj  toward  Egypt;  and  hence  Mia  tt^ 
la  the  singalar.  The  Inf.  being  after  the  definite  verb  here  denotes 
the  eomHnmd  adnmoe  of  the  anny  under  Antiochus,  %  128. 8.  h,  •— t|q^ 
borrows  its  imagery  from  the  orerwhelming  of  a  mighty  and  irresistiMe 
stream;  as  also  does  "tjy.— alhn,  As  sAotf  rsftim  here  means,  that  he 
shall  eome  a  seoood  time  to  renew  the  contest.  After  the  first  altiiek,  ia 
which  Antiochus  had  much  success,  and  advanced  even  to  Pehisium, 
the  Egyptians,  then  under  Ptolemy  Philopator  the  wa  of  Eoergetes, 
persuaded  him  to  a  truce  of  four  months.  During  this  he  prepared  for 
renewing  the  contest,  which  he  did  with  much  energy,  and  was  fiir 
awhile  victorious.— rtin'^.i,  (so  it  should  be  pointed,  if  we  follow  the 
JEetAtM),  and  not  (as  the  Qeri)  rnAn*)  in  the  singular.  The  subjects  fX 
the  verb  (plur.)  seem  to  be  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopator.  But 
the  Qeri  seems  here  to  be  preferable,  and  this  points  to  Antiochus,  who, 
by  eonstantly  pushing  onwards,  penetrated  even  to  the  fortttcation  of 
Baphia  on  the  border  of  Egypt ;  which  our  text  designates  by  inun , 
(H-  soft  ibr  i-),  ki$  fcrtren^  viz.  the  fortress  of  the  Egytian  king ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  case  shows,  that  the  king  of  the  North  is  attacking  the 
doouun  of  the  king  of  the  South,  and  of  course  the  reference  of  Au  to  the 
Egyptian  king  in  this  case  becomes  plain.  When  the  verb  rni  is  fol- 
lowed by  f  or  n9  before  an  object,  the  verb  implies  after  it  a  noun 
designating  «rar,  attad^  etc,  and  so  the  expression  here  is  brevHoquent, 
or  a  ooHsirueho  pra€ynan$» 

(11 )  And  the  king  of  the  Sosth  will  beoome  exceedingly  embittered,  and  be  will 
go  forth  and  fight  with  him,  the  lung  of  the  north,  and  he  will  raise  np  a  laige  mnl* 
titade,  and  that  mnltitade  shall  be  given  into  his  hand. 

Philopator  was  aroused  from  his  sloth  and  voluptuous  habits  by  the 
attadc  upon  Baphia,  so  near  the  proper  borders  of  Egypt,  and  under  the 
•way  of  its  kmg«  He  assembled  a  large  army,  70,000  foot,  5,000  cavaby, 
and  seventy-three  elephants,  Pdyb.  c  86.  Ptolemy  himself  took  the 
command  of  these  forces,  or  (to  use  the  literal  language  of  oar  text), 
lAcy  were  put  into  hi$  Jumdj  meaning  that  they  were  under  his  control ; 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  same  multitude  which  he  raised  up^  is  the  one 
committed  to  his  direction. 

(IS)  And  the  mnhttode  shall  be  lifted  np,  and  his  mind  become  elated,  aad  he 
wfll  cast  down  mTfiads ;  but  he  shall  not  become  powerful. 

Favorable  oecurrenoes,  as  Polybius  relates,  exdted  hope  and  ardor 
in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of  course  in  their  leader.  The  Kethibh  must 
be  read  or^,  and  thos  make  the  constniction  o^ndie.    For  this  reason 
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I  prefer,  in  tlus  case,  the  Keri  (b^*)))  because  it  gives  the  bond  of  ooih 
nection.  The  destroying  of  myriads  was  the  oonseqnenoe  of  a  severe 
battle,  in  which  a  great  victory  was  won  over  Antiochos.  —  TtP^  tib^ ,  huA 
he  win  net  be  p€werfuL  Ptolemy,  content  with  repelling  the  invasioo, 
made  a  treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  vi^ 
tories.  He  then  hastened  back  to  the  ei\joyment  of  his  usual  sloth  and 
debauchery.'  Thisoccasions  the  prophet  to  say, that ^i0otiUiior&eooiiw 
fowerfvL 

(13)  And  the  king  of  the  North  iball  retnrn,  and  he  will  raise  op  a  multitodc 
greater  than  the  first  one ;  and  at  the  end  of  some  time,  [after]  seyeral  yean,  be  shaQ 
oome  with  a  great  arm  j  and  with  much  wealth. 

At  the  endoftimetf  ^vysn ,  with  the  article.  I  take  this,  however,  not 
as  qualifying  trw ,  but  the  whole  phrase,  §  109. 1 ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this,  the  word  W^ ,  which  is  in  apposition  with  trri^n  and  ezegeti- 
cal  of  it  (§  111),  has  no  article,  tr^^^  is  a  common  phrase  to  designate 
the  idea  of  $ome  year$y  i.  e.  some  moderate  and  not  exactly  defined  period. 
And  the  like  as  to  c^Pi9  >«  iome  time.  But  the  word  end  is  specific,  and 
admits  qualification  by  the  article  ;  which  however  must  be  placed  before 
the  noun  that  follows  in  the  Genitive,  (§  109.  1).  As  to  &cts,  Antiochus 
Magnus  waited  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  before  he  again  invaded 
Egypt.  Philopator  was  then  dead  (t20d  B.  C),  and  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  (four  years  of  age)  reigned  in  his  stead.  Antiochus  had  then 
just  returned  from  his  splendid  conquests  and  triumphs  in  Persia,  Bao- 
tria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power  and  wealth. 
His  army  must  have  been  very  large,  and  the  plunder  which  he  had 
collected  in  so  many  countries  must  have  made  him  very  rich.  Hence 
a*^  Q$qa*na ,  with  much  weaUh,  The  mention  of  this  in  connection  with 
his  march  of  invasion,  Kis  Kin^ ,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  hia  troops, 
returning  fipom  their  conquests,  had  marched  in  the  direction  of  Egypt, 
before  returning  to  Syria  and  depositing  their  wealth  there. — b*;na  widi 
foTcey  but  this,  like  our  English  wordybree,  is  often  applied  to  the  power 
of  an  canmj. 

(14)  And  in  those  times,  many  will  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  South,  even 
the  most  violent  of  thy  people  wiU  lift  themselves  up,  so  as  to  establish  prophetic 
Tision,  bat  they  shall  fall. 

On  the  return  of  Antiochus  from  his  victories  in  Egypt,  a  portion  of 
the  Jews  welcomed  him  with  his  army,  provided  for  them,  and  assisted 
in  reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  Jos.  Antiq.  XIL  8.  3. 
By  calling  the  party  who  thus  allied  themselves  to  Antiochus,  ^^se^  "^a 
9|^i  the  speaker  has  shown  his  strong  disapprobation  of  their  condocC 
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^T^yf  is  the  const  of  a  forma  dagesscmdoj  y^  «■  yT^9 ,  the  Qamets 
being  of  course  immutable.  The  meaning  is  videfUf  disruptive,  which 
may  be  spoken  in  a  literal  or  in  a  tropical  sense.  The  latter  sense, 
(which  belongs  to  this  passage),  would  probablj  have  relation  to  their 
breaking  either  the  sacred  covenant  of  the  Jews,  or  more  probably  the 
treat  J  with  the  Egyptian  king;  for  Egyptian  dominion  the  Jews  had 
acknowledged  for  more  than  a  century.  In  thus  rising  up,  they  do  but 
establish  the  prophetic  vision,  lim,  viz.  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
troubles  of  the  Jews  under  the  fourth  dynasty:  see  7: 19 — 25.  8:  9  seq. 
9:  26,  27.  —  'iMa)'!,  for  the  form  with  Qamets,  see  § 29.  4  ^  5iK  thty 
MSLfoMj  i.  e.  they  shall  perish,  or  at  least  be  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
and  expectations. 

(15)  And  the  king  of  the  North  shall  oome,  and  he  shall  cast  np  a  monnd,  and 
take  a  strongly  fortified  dty;  and  the  forces  of  the  Sonth  shall  not  stand,  even  hit 
choicest  troops  —  there  shall  be  no  power  to  stand. 

The  Egyptian  king  sent  Scopas,  one  of  his  ablest  warriors,  to  reclaim 
tfie  cities  of  Palestine  and  Coelesyria.  Antiochos  met  him  in  contest, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  drove  him  back,  until  he  took  refuge 
in  Sidon,  a  fortified  place.  Antiochus  there  besieged  the  remnant  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  and  of  course  caA  vp  (?pi«^),  or  (\\t)  poured  out,  a 
mound  by  which  he  might  storm  the  city.  The  verb  here  employed 
refers  to  the  method  of  raising  arUfidal  mounds,  by  bringing  in  and 
pouring  down  the  earth  necessary  to  construct  them.  Scopas  was  final- 
ly reduced  by  famine,  and  gave  up  the  city  and  his  army,  with  liberty 
for  the  latter  to  depart  without  their  arms  and  other  possessions.  — 
nn^asia  n*«9 ,  a  city  offortifieationt,  which  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  The 
latter  noun  is  a  phuraHs  iniauivui,  having  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
version,  §  106.  Note  2,  with  Remark,  —  mriT,  plur.  fem.,  but  plainly 
designating  the  idea  oi forces,  like  tAm ,  and  so  the  masc.  verb  nb9^  is 
joined  with  it  —  'f'^'?^^  t39i ,  the  word  d9  is  not  confined  to  designating 
a  nation  or  tribe,  but  is  applied  to^  any  large  coUection  of  citizens,  mt- 
vants,  soldiers,  etc ;  lit  then,  the  company  of  his  choice  ones,  L  e^  his 
Corps  d^JBHtes  or  chosen  troops,  the  best  of  his  army.  Such  doubtless 
were  those  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  Scopas.  They  had  no  power 
to  stand,  i.  e.  to  maintain  their  post  against  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus. 
But  not  improbably  the  chosen  men  refers  to  the  army  sent  by  Ptolemy 
to  relieve  Scopas  during  the  siege,  which  of  course  were  picked  men,  and 
were  led  by  three  of  the  best  Egyptian  officers.  Bat  they  were  defeated, 
and  were  unable  to  save  Scopas  from  capture.  The  phrase  Q9i 
^rnmo  is  in  the  Nom.  absolute,  as  to  his  chosen  bands,  etc. 

29 
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(16)  And  he  wba  oomelli  shall  do  to  him  acoordisg  to  his  plessare,  tnd  none  irfll 
staod  before  him,  and  he  will  take  hia  position  in  the  goodly  land,  and  it  shall  be 
entirely  in  his  hand. 

ttxn ,  ha  who  camM  refers  to  the  leading  agent  in  the  preceding  Tene, 
Tiz.  to  Antiochns.  -—  ior^l ,  apoe,  fi>nn  of  the  verb  withont  a  Vav  am- 
iecuiive  (which  would  be  t$9^i),  and  yet  witli  the  like  narratiTe  sense  as 
the  cooMiion  Imperfect,  although  Rjuuive  sense  properly  and  nsnallj 
belongs  to  the  apoc.  iorm,  §  48.  2,  and  4.a.    We  have  the  like  in  this 
chapter,  in  t.  10.  3te;n ,  in  v.  17  Dto;n ,  and  in  t.  18  3t^l ;  in  all  of  whieh 
oases,  akhoi^h  the  form  of  the  verb  is  apoc.,  yet  the  meaning  is  such  ss 
the  normal  form  gWes.  —  v^bK  to  kim^u  e^  to  the  person  whom  he  invades, 
yiz.  the  King  of  the  South.  —  "rsi? ,  stands  fimdy^  i.  e.  keepe  his  piaee. 
—  *it9^l  shM  occupif  a  standing,  i.  e.  shall  establish  his  position,    yytl 
'^asn,  lit«»  the  kmdofbecrutg.    So  in  8:  9  above;  and  so  in  Ezek.  20; 
6, 15,  where  the  reason  of  the  appellation  is  given,  viz.  that  it  excels  all 
other  lands,  comp.  Jer.  8: 10.    The  article  stands  before  '^ns,  as  often 
before  abstract  nouns. — rr^a  h^ai  seems  to  demand  the  meaning:  And 
he  shall  utterly  destroy  with  his  hand  or  by  his  power.    But  this  would 
disagree  with  historic  facts.     Antiochus  was  gratified  with  the  submis- 
sion and  aid  of  the  D'^2e*«'ifi  *«a^  (v.  14),  and  treated  the  Jews  with  kind- 
ness.   We  must  give  to  r&9 ,  then,  the  other  sense  that  it  bears,  viz.  that 
of  completion^  and  render  the  word  (for  so  we  lawfully  may)  as  a  doub, 
lit  completion  shall  be  in  his  hand,  L  e.  in  his  power.     The  con^plete  pes- 
session  or  sovereignty  of  the  country  must,  in  such  a  connection,  be  the 
idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  for  destruction  is  not  the  idea  here  oonYcjed 
by  nba.    This  word,  moreover,  might  be  rendered  adverbially:  "And 
entirely  shall  [it]  be  in  bis  hand.** 

(17)  And  he  shall  set  his  face  to  enter  upon  the  strength  of  all  his  kingdom,  sod 
padfication  with  him  shall  be  make,  and  the  daughter  of  women  shall  be  gi^e  to 
him,  that  he  may  destroy  it;  but  it  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  take  pbn  ^ 
him. 

S)|^h ,  power,  strength,  apparently  abstract  for  concrete,  i.  e.  strength  fiv 
the  strong  places  and  populous  parts  *of  Egypt.  As  war  is  not  described 
in  this  verse,  the  translation  with  the  might  of  all  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  vi^ 
the  hosts  of  Syria,  will  not  fit  the  passage.  What  Antiochus  is  aiming 
at,  is  to  have  a  predominance  in  Egypt,  so  that  he  may  resist  the  Bo* 
man  aggressions,  inns^^,  then,  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy*^ 
D'^'iib^?  has  occasioned  much  perplexity  among  mterpreteis.  To  app^ 
this  appellation  to  the  apostate  Jews,  the  D'^:c*«'if  '^}1^  of  v.  14,  seems  s 
mere  contradiction.  The  really  tipright  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  weis 
not  the  persons  to  break  covenant^  and  join  with  Antkxihus.    I  csaiiot 
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IwsittUe,  thereibrey  with  Maarer,  to  regard  the  word  in  Uie  same  light  as 
I  do  oni^  in  t.  6,  and  to  translate  it  pactfieaiian  or  canciUaiianj  i.  e. 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  ooncord.  The  objection  of  Lengerke,  that  the 
word  is  not  used  as  a  noun,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  solid.  Are  not  He- 
brew adjectires,  in  numerous  cases,  employed  as  naunsy  just  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin?  Having  the  same  root  then  as  D'nt'^^y  and  being  used' in 
a  oonneelion  altogether  of  the  same  nature,  I  see  no  serious  difficulty  in 
the  interpretation  now  given.  It  is  certain,  that  a  general  appellation 
of  the  Jews  as  xsr'y&^ ,  is  no  where  eke  to  be  found ;  and  we  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  the  Jews  are  really  out  of  question  in  this  case.  The  sense 
given,  then,  is  the  only  tolerable  one  thai  remains. 

The  doMffkier  of  women  is  idiomatic,  (like  eon  of  man  for  man),  and  de- 
signates, in  this  case,  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  gave 
to  the  Egyptian  king  as  a  wife,  with  a  promised  dowry  of  Coelesyria 
and  Palestine,  and  in  this  way  made  a^vin ,  conciUaiion. — nn'^ndnb, 
not  to  destroy  her,  but  to  destroy  the  'in^isbs ,  i.  e.  Ptolemy's  dominion. 
Not  so  much  the'  country  as  the  domination  over  it,  is  designated  by 
t\^^\Q  here,  and  so  the  n  -  suffixed  to  the  verb,  refers  to  this  n^A'a . 
The  whole  plan  was  to  bring  Ptolemy  within  the  power  of  the  Syrian 
king,  and  put  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter.  But  in  all  this,  as  the 
sequel  asserts,  Antiochus  was  entirely  frustrated.  *TO9n  Ah,  fem.,  i.  e. 
it,  viz.  his  counsel^  purpose,  shall  not  be  executed  or  established. 

( 18)  And  be  shall  (am  his  face  toward  the  isles,  and  seise  many;  bat  a  chieftain 
shall  caase  his  reproach  to  cease ;  besides  that  he  will  tnm  back  his  reproaches  npon 
himself. 

Soon  after  the  events  in  Egypt,  related  in  the  preceding  verse^  Antio- 
ehos  engaged  in  new  undertakings.  Already  had  he  won  from  the  Boman 
grasp  several  islands  and  coast-towns,  along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
Afler  wintering  at  Ephesus,  he  set  out  to  pass  over  to  the  European  side 
of  the  Greeks.  In  Lyda,  at  Jiagnesia,  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral Lucius  Scipio,  after  a  series  of  preceding  losses  and  defeats  on  the 
part  of  Antiochus,  and  the  final  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  of  some 
75,000  men  in  the  Syrian  army,  at  least  55,000  were  left  dead  on  the 
Aeld,  and  the  rest  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  all  of  which  was  achieved  by 
about  80,000  Romans.  Antiochus  was  then  forced  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  any  domain  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  to  pay  the  Romans  15,000  talents 
of  Attic  silver.  Thus  ruined  both  as  to  his  forces  and  his  treasury,  he 
soon  came  to  an  unhappy  end,  as  v.  19  indicates.  —  y^%p ,  a  chieftain^ 
anarthrous  because  it  is  not  designed  to  specificate  a  particular  individual. 
— "ina^jn  may  be  either  active  or  passive,  i.  e.  it  may  indicate  the  reproach 
which  one  utters,  or  which  is  uttered  against  him,  §  112.  2.    The  first  is 
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the  meaning  here.  WLen  the  Bomana  sent  ambaaaadon  to  request 
chus  to  desist  from  his  incursions,  he  treated  them  with  haughtiness  and 
reproach,  Poly b.  XVIII.  84.  The  Roman  chieftain  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
this,  but  most  effectuallj  turned  back  the  reproaches  on  Antiochus  him- 
self, whose  defeat  and  disgrace  were  almoat  without  a  paralleL  — 
^b  • . .  n'^aiDn ,  stilled  for  him^  hnmght  to  silence  in  respect  to  hinu  — 
"nnba ,  besides^  or  besides  Uuxty  ^m  being  implied  after  the  partide,  aa  it 
often  is ;  see  Lex.  —  Tarn  hack  on  himself j  i.  e.  Scipio  not  only  reduced 
the  haughty  and  reproachful  king  to  silence,  but  he  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace and  contempt.  Appian  (de  Reb.  Syr.  c  87)  says,  that  men  were 
wont  to  say  of  him :  ^  ^aatXsvg  Jlrtioxog  6  iitiyous^  i*  e.  Antiochus  the 
Great  was  a  king,     ib,  in  this  last  case,  is  Dativus  incommodi. 

(19)  And  he  shall  tarn  his  face  toward  the  strong  holds  of  his  country,  and  he  shall 
itamhle,  and  fall,  and  shall  no  more  be  found. 

After  a  pledge  to  pay  such  an  enormous  sum  to  the  Romans,  Antio- 
chus found  no  way  to  provide  for  it  except  by  military  exactions  of  trib- 
ute and  presents  from  his  subjects.  He  robbed  even  the  temples,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  stipulated  sum.  He  made  an  excursion  for  this  pur- 
pose into  the  East,  and  undertook,  by  the  aid  of  his  soldiers,  to  plunder 
by  night  the  temple  at  Elymais  in  Persia.  But  the  inhabitants  rose  en 
nuusBy  and  destroyed  both  him  and  his  soldiers.  —  ^i^^  refers  to  the 
garrisoned  places  east  of  the  Taurus,  which  Antiochus  fortified  partly 
for  defence  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  power  and  energy  to  the 
military  exaction  of  tribute.  His  sudden  and  violent  death  is  predicted  bj 
the  last  clause :  He  shall  stumble  andfaUj  and  shall  no  more  be  found 

( 20)  And  there  shall  stand  ap,  in  his  place,  one  who  will  make  an  exactor  of  triboto 
to  pass  through  the  glory  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  some  time,  he  shall  be  destroyed, 
but  not  by  anger,  nor  yet  by  war. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus,  succeeded  him.  The 
tribute  stipulated  by  his  ikther  was  1000  talents  each  year,  for  twelve 
years.  In  order  to  pay  this,  the  most  rigid  system  of  exacting  money  be- 
came necessary.  Hence  the  exactor  that  passes  through  the  gUny  of  the 
kingdom^  i.  e.  Palestine ;  for  here  is  the  same  idea  as  in  "^nsn  yy^  of  v.  16. 
Bertholdt  makes  y^r\  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Greek  rifu^,  tribuiej 
honoTary  gift.  But  as  there  is  no  other  example  of  Uiis  nature  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  another  explanation  is  easy  and  obvious,  there  is  no 
need  of  such  an  interpretation.  Palestine  was  regarded  and  spoken  of  by 
the  Hebrews  as  the  most  glorious  of  all  countries.  —  trinriK  D'ns'^a ,  af* 
ter  iome  time,  for  a ,  before  words  of  time,  occasionally,  indicates  the  close 
of  that  time.  Lex.  a  •  A;  8.  —  d^ak^  ikh^^butnot  in  anger,  for  the  dual 
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form  k  used  in  this  tropical  sense,  because  the  nostrils  are  affected  by 
anger.  What  the  speaker  means,  is  that  Seleacos  would  not  be  cut  off 
in  a  quarrely  where  the  passions  were  heated;  and  not  in  war^  i.  e.  not 
m  battle.  He  seems  to  have  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  He- 
liodorus,  who  endeavored  to  usurp  his  place,  but  was  speedily  ejected 
from  it 

(21 )  And  there  shall  stand  up  in  his  place  a  despicable  person,  on  whom  thej  have 
not  put  the  splendor  of  dominion,  and  he  shall  come  qnietly,  and  lay  hold  upon  llie 
Ungdom  by  flattery. 

The  m^  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  brother  of  Fhilopator,  and  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  ex- 
hibited on  the  pages  of  history.  He  was  both  avaricious  and  prodigal, 
excessive  in  his  indulgences  and  prone  to  violent  passions,  a  compound  of 
the  veriest  folly  and  weakness  in  some  respects,  and  of  great  cunning 
and  dexterity  in  some  others,  specially  in  regard  to  flattery.  At  one  pe- 
riod of  his  reign,  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  becoming  quite  powerful. 
But  reverses  came  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  last  nearly  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  and  on  the  like  occasion.  Indeed  his  extravagances 
and  follies  and  cruelty  were  so  great,  that  his  contemporaries  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  imfAar^g  (madman),  instead  of  the  title  which  he  as- 
somed,  vi2.  inupar^g  (illustrious).  This  will  explain  the  ground  of  the 
characteristic  in  the  text,  rtm ,  detpicable.  —  ^dng ,  8  plur.  impers.  •• 
pass,  voice,  so  that  we  may  translate  thus :  the  ipiendor  or  dignity  ofdo- 
minion  was  not  put  upon  kimy  viz.  was  not  voluntarily  given  to  him  by 
the  Syrians.  The  regal  dignity  descended  regularly,  on  the  death  of  Se- 
leocQS  Fhilopator,  to  his  son  Demetrius  Soter  ;  but  Antiochus,  then  on 
his  return  from  Rome,  (where  he  had  been  as  a  hostage  given  by  Antio- 
chus Magnus,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the 
Romans),  seifed  upon  the  kingdom  in  spite  of  Demetrius ;  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  in  the  room  of  Antiochus.  He  was  at  Athens  on  his  re- 
turn from  Rome,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Fhilopator.  On  his  way  thence  to  Antioch,  he  visited  Eumenes  and  At- 
tains, kings  of  Fergamns,  and  by  his  cunning  and  flattery  led  them  to 
espouse  his  cause.  Overawed  by  them  the  Syrians  yielded  peaceably  to 
the  claims  of  Antiochus,  although  they  did  not  voluntarily  place  him  on 
the  throne.  To  this  last  circumstance  tiS  ^ans  alludes.  In  like  manner 
n}^^  KS^,  he  shaU  eome  peaceatfy,  alludes  to  his  coming  without  the 
tumult  and  alarm  of  war.  LengerkCi  and  even  Gresenius,  translates  rij^i^aB 
by  inopinato  i.  e.  suddenfy^  unexpected^  ;  but  this  seems  rather  an  im- 
probable meaning  here.  It  was  doubtless  known  publicly,  that  Demetrius, 

the  lawful  heir  of  the  throne,  had  godoe  to  Rome,  as  a  hostage  in  the  room 
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of  Antiochus,  and  that  the  latter  was  on  his  return.  Dhexpeetedfyy  tben^ 
could  hardlj  apply  to  his  return.  That  there  was  no  civil  war  and  no 
contests  worth  recording,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
seems  to  be  matter  of  fact.  That  part  of  the  Syrians,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  usurper  Heliodorus,  would  of  course  favor  the  claims  of  Antiochns. 
They  and  the  forces  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  ready  for  action,  woald 
naturally  overawe  the  faction  of  the  usurper ;  and  thus  Antiochns 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  without  any  war,  i.  e.  ^^^^^  •  —  J^y  hold 
upon  the  kingdom  byJlcUteneSy  in  which,  as  it  would  appear  from  histoiy, 
and  from  various  declarations  of  this  book,  he  exceeded  most  men.  Hb 
antagonists,  and  all  the  different  partizans  for  Heliodorus,  Demetrius, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  were,  as  it  would  seem,  conciliated  and  won  over 
by  such  means. 

(22)  And  orcrwhelming  forces  shall  be  overwhelmed  before  him,  and  be  broken  in 
pieces,  even  a  covenanted  prince. 

When  Antiochns  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  a  minor,  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  The  latter  was  the  son  of 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  sister  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  guardians  of  the  young  Philometor  demanded  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  that  he  should  give  up  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  to 
Egypt,  inasmuch  as  Antiochus  the  Great  had  agreed,  that  these  should  be 
a  part  of  the  dowry  that  would  be  given  by  him  to  his  daughter  Cleopa- 
tra,  who  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  re* 
fused  to  make  the  required  concession,  and  even  denied  that  there  was 
any  promise  or  obligation  to  make  it  The  Romans  interfered  between 
the  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  but  in  vain.  The  matter  came 
at  last  to  active  contest.  In  B.  C.  171,  Antiochns  met  the  forces  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  between  Pelusium  and  the  Casian  mountain,  and  routed 
them.  In  B.  C.  170,  the  contest  was  again  renewed,  but  with  the  like 
results.  Hence  the  declaration  of  the  text :  Overwhelming  farcet  shall  be 
overwhelmed  before  him,  —  C)Q^^  >  lit  ofoverwhdming,  employed  to  qualify 
the  preceding  noun,  §  104. 1;  the  article  stands,  as  often,  before  the  noun 
as  cdfstract,  §  107.  Note  I.e.  —  I'^a^l'J ,  lit  shaU  be  shiveredj  being  a  word 
that  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  total  or  utter  destruction,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  frustration  or  overthrow  of  purposes  or  designs. 
The  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the  dashing  in  pieces  of  an  earthen  ves- 
sel of  pottery.  —  And  even  a  covenanted  Prince  [shall  be  broken  in  pieces] ; 
for  nai^^  is  unquestionably  implied  in  this  case.  —  n'na  n-^aj ,  not  the 
higli-priest,  Onias,  the  prince  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  as  Eosenm.  main- 
tsans,  for  then  ir^'nan  would  of  course  be  employed,  n^^na  is  designed  for 
a  mere  adjective  of  quality  or  condition  here,  and  so  the  article  is  omit- 
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ted,  as  it  more  generally  b  in  raoh  cases.  The  design  of  the  speaker  is, 
to  render  the  description  of  overwhelming  battle  more  intensive  by  add- 
ing the  circnmstance,  that  it  was  with  a  prince  who  had  a  covenant  or 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  eonquering  king.  —  fi^i  implies  accession,  ad- 
vance, in  description.  For  the  like  modes  of  expression,  see  Gen.  14: 13. 
Neh.  6: 18.  Obad.  v.  7.  If  Bosenm.  be  in  the  right,  the  order  of  time 
would  be  inverted,  and  a  vtJttQot  nQOtiQor  mast  consequently  be  admi^ 
ted  in  the  course  of  the  narration ;  which  is  improbable. 

(23)  And  from  the  time  of  connecting  himself  with  him  [or  of  joining  himself  to 
him],  he  will  practise  deceit,  and  he  will  go  up,  and  prevail  with  a  small  company. 

Usually  "pa  drops  the  )  and  is  united  with  the  following  word,  when 
the  latter  has  no  article ;  but  occasionally  it  is  retained  in  some  other  cases, 
e.  g.  in  Ps.  18: 4, 49.  2  Sam.  22: 14,  Joel  1: 12,  and  so  here.  —  mannn , 
an  Inf.  nominascens  of  Hithp.,  constructed  afler  the  manner  of  Aramaean 
Infinitives,  i.e.  with  VA — added  to  the  ground  form.  After  the  battle 
near  Pelusinm,  Antiochus  made  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  under  pretence 
of  guarantying  to  him  his  kingly  rights  and  claims ;  his  real  object  how- 
ever was,  to  get  possession  of  all  Egypt.  To  do  this  peaceably,  he  took 
with  him  only  a  snudl  army,  rightly  suspecting  that  but  little  resistance 
would  be  made  to  a  force  insignificant  with  regard  to  strength.  He  took 
possession  of  Memphis,  the  old  capital ;  thence  he  went  with  his  fleet  to 
Naucratis,  (at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile),  and  afterward  encamped,  in 
hostile  attitude,  before  Alexandria.  Here,  as  we  shall  see,  his  progress 
was  arrested.  —  rhy  is  often  employed  to  designate  a  march  to  a  country 
with  hostile  designs.  —  ^ii^  not  merely  nation^  but  any  body  of  people, 
as  soidiersj  servanUy  etc 

(24)  Qoietly  shall  he  come  upon  the  richest  provinces,  and  he  shall  do  what  nei- 
ther his  fathers,  nor  his  fathers*  fathers  did,  plunder  and  spoil*  and  wealth  shall  b« 
diatribnte  to  them,  and  against  fortified  places  will  he  form  devicesj  even  unto  a  lim- 
ited time. 

nnMa  is  transferred  to  the  preceding  verse  by  Leng.,  and  Rosenm. 
translates  it  afriendiyland.  There  is  no  need  of  either  expedient  The 
word  means  a  iUde  of  trctnquiUUty,  Joined  with  what  follows,  it  seems 
to  show,  that  Antiochus  contrived  to  come  upon  the  richest  provinces, 
before  their  fears  had  disturbed  them,  or  caused  any  excitement  among 
them.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  simply:  with  peaceable  preteneians,  i^S'^l^, 
being  of  the  singular,  must  be  understood  generically,  ■-»  each  province, 
—  Do  what  neither  his  fathers,  etc.,  have  done,  i.  e.  take  possession  of  a 
whole  country  with  a  few  soldiers  and  by  crafty  policy.  —  eri^ ,  to  them^ 
to  whom  ?    To  the  rich  provinces,  says  Lengerke ;  which  is  at  least 
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highly  improbable.  It  was  not  his  object  to  make  ^  rich  more 
Others  take  tahb  as  the  DaLposBes^  indicataiig  to  whom  the  wealth,  eie^ 
belonged ;  in  which  case  it  should  either  have  1^  befbre  it,  or  elso 
stand  before  the  noons.  '  Maurer :  ^  Ad  milttes  Antioohi  referendom  esw^ 
sole  clarias ;"  in  which  light  it  appears  to  me.  *«  lA  of  the  preceding  rtsm 
is  the  tnie  antecedent  —  Fimn  deviem  againgt  fortified  pku»9;  it  waa 
die  richeti  plaoes,  those  where  plunder  was  to  be  had,  that  Antiochas 
had  thus  &r  got  within  his  grasp.  The  strongly  fortified  ones  still  held 
out  for  Ptolemy.  Against  these  Antiochns  now  formed  designs.  — 
TiSr^9  y  designates  a  limited  time ;  for  the  speaker  throughout  keeps  in 
sight  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  beyond  which  men  cannot  go. 

(25)  And  he  shall  rouse  up  his  force  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of  the  Soutk, 
with  a  great  army  ■,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  roused  up  to  contest  with  aa 
Kcmj  great  and  very  powerful,  1)ut  he  shall  not  stand,  for  they  shall  form  deviees 
■gainst  him. 

There  is  some  difficulty  here,  as  to  the  order  of  relation.  Lengerke 
supposes  Ts.  23,  24,  to  mention  what  took  place  in  169  B.  C,  and  that 
▼.  25  seq.  is  a  resumption  of  what  is  siud  in  v.  22,  and  an  account  of  what 
took  place  in  171, 170  B.  C.  In  a  war  which  was  so  often  renewed,  and 
interrupted  by  pacificatory  truces  or  leagues,  and  which  continued  fot 
several  years,  at  least  parts  of  years,  in  succession,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  speaker  means  minutely  to  arrange  in  order  the  ehzo- 
nology  of  events.  The  effort  to  get  quiet  possession  of  Egypt  by  employing 
only  a  fow  soldiersy  and  thus  not  exciting  any  military  alarm,  as  pre- 
sented in  V.  23,  is  no  contradiction  to  the  great  army  mentioned  in  the 
verse  before  us.  The  two  passages  are  an  account  of  what  took  place  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  As  the  histories  of 
Antiochus  are  confessedly  impeifect,  instead  of  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
them  the  exact  order  of  events,  (which  is  vain),  I  prefer  following  the 
statement  of  the  text ;  and  I  regard  v.  22  as  a  kind  of  summary  introdao* 
tion  to  what  follows.  The  preceding  verse  informs  us,  that  Antiochus  waa 
meditating  designs  against  the  fortified  places  of  Egypt,  L  e.  to  make  a 
military  seizure  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  present  one  shows  t^at  he 
had  determined  to  execute  those  designs.  —  irb ,  hUforee^  i.  e.  his  militarj 
force;  or  dLOo&iimeBXi  rousing  up  ki$  own  energy  f  I  incline  to  the  latter, 
because  his  aarmy  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  It  saves  repetition. 
bai ,  his  heart,  i.  e.  courage  to  engage  in  the  contest  —  With  a  grwt 
army,  which  of  course  is  entirely  a  different  case  from  the  one  above, 
where  he  goes  only  "^ia  »?Tja  —  rr\Ky] ,  Hithp.  of  n-jj ,  to  enter  into  contest^ 
or  to  rouse  up,  here  in  the  latter  sense,  because  of  rnnbab .  The  article 
in  the  latter  word  points  to  the  warfare  already  indicated  by  the  fixvt 
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dause.  —  He  shaU  noi  siandf  i.  e.  the  king  of  the  Sonth,  who  Is  the  agent 
that  next  precedes.  ITiey  $haU  form  devices  agaxnet  himy  where  theg 
of  course  means  an  opposing  party,  or  else,  (which  is  the  more  probable)| 
the  Syrians  in  connection  with  some  of  l\is  own  courtiers  who  were  cor- 
inpted  by  bribes.  The  Sd  plur.  verb  might  therefore  be  rendered  pas- 
sively :  Devices  shall  be  formedf  etc  The  next  verse  seems  plainly  to 
ooofirm  this  view  of  the  matter. 

(26)  And  those  who  eat  of  his  own  choice  food  shall  crash  him,  and  his  army 
shall  rash  impetnoasty  on,  and  many  shall  fall  down  wonnded. 

Probably  those  who  eat  of  his  choice  food  means  Lennaeus  and  Eulaens, 
the  guardians  and  state-ministers  of  the  young  Ptolemy.  —  ^niinai^*^,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  modified  sense.  His  treacherous  guardians  did  not  literally 
destroy  him,  but  they  ruined  his  purposes  or  designs  as  to  opposing  An* 
dochus.  —  Bis  army^  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  is  the  nearest  agent 
named. — Ciiov^*!*  rush  on  like  a  floodj  i.  e.  madly,  or  impetuously,  to 
danger  or  ruin.  So  in  Jer.  8:  6,  in  respect  to  the  horse  which  rushes 
impetuously  and  inconsiderately  into  the  battle,  not  to  victory  as  the 
context  shows,  but  to  destruction.  So  in  the  present  case.  The  sequel 
of  the  verse  shows  the  consequence  of  their  Impetuous  rushing. — D^Vri 
of  itself  means  nothing  more  than  wounded^  but  in  connection  with  ^l 
it  designates  moriaOy  wounded. 

(27)  As  to  those  two  kings,  their  intention  is  to  do  mischief;  at  one  table  do  th^ 
utter  falsehood.    But  it  wjll  not  succeed,  for  the  end  is  still  at  the  appointed  time. 

on'^a^si ,  lit  and  the  two  of  them  *«  they  two ;  after  which  follows  the 
explanatory  D*^3ban ,  being  put  in  apposition.  Both  are  in  the  Nom.  aba, 
and  so  are  they  translated  above.  —  sns ,  derivate  of  99*n ,  a  kind  of  Inf. 
noun,  (like  the  Aramaean  Inf.),  see  §  84.  IL  14  We  might  translate 
for  the  doing  of  evil  Final  Qamets  because  of  the  pause-accent.  —  M 
one  tahle  designates  the  dissembled  amity  and  intimacy  of  the  partiesi 
who  did  and  said  all  that  they  could  in  order  to  mislead  each  other.  — 
jB  will  noi  succeed,  nBxn  ikh^ ,  fem.  impersonal  »>  there  shall  not  be 
success,  namely,  to  the  falsehood  which  they  utter.  Qamets  in  pause. 
The  reason  of  failure  follows.  7%e  end,  viz.  of  the  contest  in  which  thej 
are  engaged,  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  their  wishes,  devices,  or  de- 
ceit, but  Providence  has  a  n^ix)  for  it,  i.  e.  an  appointed  or  determined 
time,  which  all  their  craftiness  cannot  change.  As  a  recognized  time  it 
takes  the  article.  Here,  as  throughout,  the  hand  of  an  overruling  power 
is  distinctly  recognized. 

(28)  And  be  shall  retorn  to  his  land  with  great  wealth;  and  bis  mind  shall  be 
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•gainst  the  holj  ooTenaiit)  and  he  shall  aocomplish  [bia  pnrpoae],  and  shall  retnni 
to  his  land. 

As  to  the  tpoiU  or  ¥)wMi  which  Antiochiis  carried  back  to  Syria,  see 
1  Maoc  1: 19  seq.,  IXo^a  rcc  a^vXa  t^g  Alfifttw,  —  trip  n^*na  ^9 ,  lit 
ngainst  the  cwentont  ofhoUnen*  We  might,  perhaps,  expect  lu'iirtj ,  just 
AS  we  have  *nuKn  yy^  in  ▼.  16.  But  first,  abstract  nouns  are  oontinaaUj 
varying  in  respect  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article ;  and  secondly, 
tH^n  would  naturally  designate  the  holy  place,  which  is  not  the  design 
of  the  speaker.  BoUnees  is  a  quali^  here,  which  makes  an  a4}ective  for 
r\'^*^f ,  §  104.  1.  The  holy  covenant  here  stands  for  the  people  who  have 
entered  into  that  covenant,  i.  e.  the  Hebrews.  For  an  accoont  of  the 
hostile  visit  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem,  see  1  Mace  1:  20  seq. 

<S9)  At  the  appointed  time  shall  he  egain  invade  the  Sonth ;  bnt  the  latter  Umt 
«hall  not  be  like  the  fonner. 

The  trtQ  here  is  probably  the  same  whidi  is  mentioBed  in  v.  27; 
lienoe  the  article.  When  the  tiose  to  bring  the  controversy  between  the 
two  kings  to  an  end  shall  come,  he  wUl  ifwade,  etc.  —  a^  merely  do* 
wytes  repetition  here  of  the  action  designated  by  the  verb  that  ^lows; 
Bee  Lex.— nS*!  rtwi  l&l,  lit  but  iishoBnotbe,  as  at  the  Jirel  $9  eit  the 
hut.  In  the  version  above,  I  have  abbreviated  the  mode  of  expression^ 
in  conformity  with  our  idiom.  The  two  fem.  noons,  or  rather  adjective^ 
nai^hK  and  roibKn,  are  therefore  the  Ace.  of  time.  We  have  no  need, 
then,  with  Lengerke,  to  account  for  the  omission  of  f  before  them.  The 
meaning  is,  that  Antiochus  shall  no  more  be  successful,  as  in  former 
times. 

(80)  And  there  ahaU  come  against  him  the  ships  of  CSuttim,  and  he  shall  be  dis- 
heartened, and  he  shall  retnm,  and  rage  against  the  holy  covenant,  and  accomplish 
[his  purpose] ;  and  again  shall  he  have  an  understanding  with  those  who  forsake 
the  holy  covenant. 

tn'^t ,  Mp$  ;  D'^in^,  properly  Chiiiaei^  L  e.  inhabitanis  of  Oiiiumy  the 
capital  of  Cyprus.  Hence  the  word  sometimes  stands  for  the  island 
itself,  and  sometimes  (like  &*«^k)  for  the  sea-<x)ast  countries,  or  the  West 
generally.  Josephos  (Antiq.  1.  6. 1)  says:  <<  All  the  islands,  and  most 
of  the  maritime  coasts,  are  named  Xidlfi  (p^t^)  by  the  Hebrews."  In 
respect  to  this  last  contest  of  Antiochus  with  Egypt,  the  two  brothen 
there,  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes,  both  suspecting  and  fearipg 
Antiochus,  agreed  on  a  joint-sovereignty,  and  a  union  against  him. 
They  sent  for  help  to  Rome;  and  when  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulas  had 
finally  conquered  Macedonia  then  under*Perseus,  the  Romans  dispatched 
the  Macedonian  fleet  to  Alexandria,  with  three  ambassadors  to  Anti- 
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ochiUy  in  order  to  eDJoin  peace.  Cains  FopiliuSy  wbo  was  the  head  of 
die  embaaijry  with  his  colleaguesy  met  Antiochiis  near  Alexandria,  and 
tendered  to  him,  beibte  salutation,  the  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate^ 
which  enjoined  upon  htm  to  desist  and  return.  Antiodius  took  and  read 
It,  and  replied,  that  he  would  consoH  with  bis  friends  what  he  should  d6. 
Pdpilias  then  drew  a  circle  around  him  in  the  sand,  with  his  staff,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  giro  a  final  answer,  before  he  left  thai  drde. 
AntiochuB  astonished  and  intimidated,  assented  to  the  Romish  decree, 
and  bound  himself  to  obedience.  Popilius,  who,  ahhougfa  familiar  with 
Antiochus  while  he  was  at  Rome  as  a  hostage^  had  before  refbsed  to  giro 
him  his  hand,  now  conrteoosl j  sainted  him,  as  did  also  his  odieagues. 
No  wonder  that  he  went  back  enragedy  as  our  text  declares.  For  some 
reason  he  owed  the  Jews  a  peculiar  grudge ;  he,  therefore,  on  his  waj 
home,  sent  a  detachment  to  pillage  Jerusalem  mider  ApoUonius.  TkM 
excesses  which  thej  committed,  are  related  in  1  Mace.  1:  30  seq.— • 
tnp  n*^  as  in  ▼.  28.  —  no9  has  an  implied  complement  in  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  xsn^Lt.  he  earried  aui  or  exectded  the  promptings  of 
his  anger,  or  iaisn  maj  be  supplied,  (as  in  the  Torsion),  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing. — n^^i ,  before  ys^) ,  seems  to  mean  again.  A  return  to 
Sjria  would  here  be  inapposite.  3b  have  an  underttandingy  etc,  agamf 
implies  a  former  transaction  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  this  is  mentioned 
in  ▼.  28.  -*-mn:^  ^'svp  designates  apoeiaiee  fnum  Judaismy  see  rs.  32,  33, 
also  9:  27,  and  1  Mace  1: 11  seq.  A  considerable  partj  from  the  firsts 
had  labored  to  introduce  heathenism.  In  v.  32  tbej  are  called  ^g''^3'1» 
n'nn  very  significantly,  L  e.  apoeiaUefrcm  the  covenant 

(31)  And  Ibrcea  from  him  BhsU  Btand  op,  and  they  shall  piofiuro  the  tanctnaiy, 
the  8Ut>ng  place,  and  they  shall  remoTe  the  perpetual  offering,  and  set  up  the  abomi- 
nation that  maketh  desolate. 

vm  yfrem  him^  refers  to  the  detachment  mentioned  above,  under  Apol« 
kmins.  vios^  designates  the  taking  of  a  position  ready  for  active  eflbrt, 
ki  opposition  to  st&tfi^  which  is  the  attitude  of  quiet  and  remission. 
1  Mace  L  gives  a  full  account  of  all  the  shocking  deeds  of  Antiochus. 
—  rum,  the  sfroN^Ao&f,  should  be  compared  with  nisa  kigh^laceif  bo 
oflen  designated  as  the  locality  of  temples.  There  was  a  fort  and  a  gar* 
tison  attached  to  the  temple-grounds ;  and  this  Antiochus  took  possession 
o£  Hence  the  gtrang-hcld.  It  is  doubtless  mentioned,  because  of  the 
peculiar  annoyance  which  this  enabled  the  tyrant  to  give  to  the  temj^ 
service  and  the  worshippers.  So  1  Mace.  1:  37,  ^^  And  they  shed  inno* 
cent  blood  round  about  the  sanctuary,  and  they  defiled  the  sanctuary." 
-^Bemave  the  perpetual  offering;  comp.  8: 11, 13.  9:  27.  12: 11 ;  and 
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for  the  facts,  see  1  Mace.  1:  45  seq.  —  mx^  y^'^^^  f  I  take  in  Bobstan* 
tially  the  same  sense  as  in  the  controverted  mm  t3*^^ib  tgs  ^9  in  9: 
27.  But  in  this  last  passage,  the  pland  designates  idol^ihominaiicnSf 
and  serves  merelj  as  an  adjective  to  tgt ,  while  dc^  y  the  desoiatoTf 
probabl/  designates  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  stood  over 
the  eagle  with  out-spread  wings  at  its  feet  In  the  passage  before  us, 
^pwn  means,  as  I  apprehend,  the  ahamnaHan  or  abaminaMe  idolj  i.  e. 
the  image  of  Jupiter,  which,  being  placed  near  the  altar  on  which  sacri- 
fices to  that  heathen  divinitj  were  o£fered,  made  the  sanctuary  desolate, 
as  to  all  true  worshippers  and  legal  sacrifices  and  rites.  None  but  apos- 
tate Jews  would  frequent  such  a  place.  See  the  graphic  histoiy  of  this, 
in  1  Maoc.  1: 37  seq.  The  article  is  here  appropriately  employed,  in- 
asmuch as  8: 13  and  9:  27  had  already  made  the  reader  fomiliar  with 
the  abomination  now  adverted  ta  What  is  ascribed  to  y^^h  here  is, 
In  9: 27,  ascribed  to  the  bird  of  ahamifuUians  in  connection  with  the  image 
standing  over  it  The  article  might  be  employed  before  Dttt^c ,  because 
it  is  a  renewed  mention  of  the  word ;  but  if  the  speaker  meant  not  so 
much  to  point  out  here  an  individual  image  to  which  this  name  was 
appropriately  and  peculiarly  given,  as  to  designate  the  kind  of  quality  it 
possessed,  or  agency  which  belonged  to  it,  i.  e.  the  causing  of  desolations, 
the  article  might  well  be  omitted.  To  translate  by  the  abominaiion  of 
the  deiolaioTf  i.  e.  of  Antiochus,  is  out  of  question ;  for  the  cwutruei  eiate 
does  not  admit  the  artide  before  it.  The  law  in  respect  to  the  participles 
having  the  article  prefixed,  is  not  equally  stringent  If  however  '>^k  be 
supplied,  (and  in  cases  almost  without  number  it  is  merely  implied  and 
not  expressed),  then  o^tbo  without  the  article  would  be  the  normal  con- 
struction, inasmuch  as  the  word  is  then  u  predicate  of  a  relative  dause. 

(32)  And  the  Tiolaton  of  covenant  shall  he  render  impious  by  flatteries ;  bat  ttie 
people  who  know  their  God  shall  wax  strong  and  do  prosperously. 

n'^na  '^^'td'iiD ,  tranegreseore  or  violaton  of  covenant ;  what  covenant  ? 
If  simply  the  holy  covenant  were  intended  here,  should  we  not  have 
vh'p  n'^na ,  as  above  in  vs.  28,  30  ?  Or,  at  all  events,  as  it  would  seem, 
ri'^'ia}! ,  that  is,  with  the  article  appended.  But  as  we  have  neither  of 
these,  we  may  presume  that  the  speaker  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
generic  way,  without  nicely  defining  the  whole  class  as  such ;  which  last 
would  also  demand  the  article  between  the  two  words.  I  take  the  mean- 
ing to  be  covenani-violatorif  where  the  word  cooMiant  designates  a  quality 
or  rather  characteristic  of  the  **9^ib^)a .  We  say  fomiliarly,  covenant* 
breakers  ;  and  so  the  Hebrews.  As  these,  however,  are  here  placed  in 
contrast  with  l'^rr^«*i9'i^  in  the  sequel,  it  must  include  the  violatorB  of 
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the  holy  coTenant  Bnt  the  expressioii  would  seem  not  to  be  limited 
merely  to  the  holj  covenant,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  apostate  Jews  who 
joined  with  Antiochus,  not  only  broke  the  covenant  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  the  covenant  with  Egypt,  whidi  had  been  in  existence  more 
than  a  century,  it  designates  this  characteristic  also.  Hence  the  amission 
of  the  article  in  order  to  give  latitude  to  the  expression.  Comp.  ^aa 
n'na ,  in  v.  22  above.  — -  Antiochus  flattered,  as  usual,  the  Jewish  party 
who  favored  him,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  all  the  impieties  of  the 
heathen,  tpan^ .  —  'f'^^^  ^ith  sing,  suff.,  because  it  relates  to  d9  .  I 
have  translated  it  by  the  plural,  because  its  antecedent  is  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude. By  those  who  know  God  is  meant  Mattathias  and  his  party,  as 
described  in  1  Mace.  ii. ;  who  resisted  the  decrees  of  Antiochus  with 
success,  for  awhile,  and  were  joined  by  many  of  the  pious  Jews.  —  ^1 
denotes  the  success  which  attended  their  first  efforts,  the  verb,  as  usual 
in  this  book,  being  a  constractio  pnxegnans.  —  ^pvrp  designates  the  acces- 
sions that  were  made,  and  the  strength  thus  acquired  by  the  party  of 
the  pious* 

(33)  And  the  wise  of  the  people  will  give  instrnction  to  many,  bat  they  shall  ftU 
bj  aword,  and  by  flame,  by  exile,  and  by  plunder,  for  some  time. 

The  wise  of  the  people  here  means  those  who  are  intelligent  in  matters 
of  religion.  Wisdom,  in  the  scriptural  idiom,  often  means  the  true  knaW' 
ledge  of  Ood. — B^a*?^ ,  with  the  article,  the  many,  has  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  party  (which  implies  considerable  numbers)  who  are 
said  to  know  God,  in  v.  82 ;  or  it  may  mean  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
01  noXkoL  Mattathias  and  his  sons  used  great  efforts  to  enlighten  those, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  which  they  espoused.  Persecution 
of  course  followed,  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  in  all  the  various  ways  here 
mentioned.  —  ^^^l^  without  the  article,  and  so  of  tllb  following  nouns. 
In  such  cases,  usage  is  divided  between  admitting  and  rejecting  it  — - 
D*tc^ ,  as  before,  a  moderate  undefined  period  of  time. 

(34)  And  when  they  shall  fall,  they  will  be  aided  by  a  little  help,  and  many  wiU 
join  themselves  to  them  with  flattering  pretences. 

When  persecution  was  going  on  with  severity,  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  it  was  of  course  awakened  among  the  people,  and  many  were  moved 
to  join  the  party  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brethren.  But  among 
these  were  not  a  few  who  acted  hypocritically,  desirous  of  saving  their 
credit  as  zealous  Jews,  but  ready  to  desert  when  danger  pressed  hard 
upon  them.  Mattathias  punished  severely  the  apostate  Jews  (1  Mace. 
2:  44),  as  did  also  Judas  (1  Maoc.  3:5—8) ;  and  of  ooorse  many  through 
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fear  woald  dissemble  before  them,  who  0till  would  not  abide  bj  them  in 
the  hour  of  triaL 

(35)  And  some  of  the  wise  shall  fall,  to  make  trial  of  them,  to  pnrifyt  uid  to 
clcaDse,  unto  the  time  of  the  end ;  for  it  will  yet  he  at  the  appointed  time. 

'  *pQ  partitive,  as  often  before  »=>  iome  of.  In  the  three  verbs*  in  the 
Inf.,  there  is  a  gradation  of  meaning,  tj'inx  is  properly  applied  to  the 
mnelting  of  silver  ore ;  ^^a  to  purifying  it  from  the  dross ;  and  "ji^ 
(Hiph.  for  labhb)  to  whitening  the  metal  and  freeing  it  from  all  specks. 
The  tropical  meaning  is  obvious.  —  Dna ,  who  ?  the  wise,  or  the  D'tan  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  case  decides  for  the  latter.  Here  is 
a  large  accession  to  the  party  of  the  pious.  Some  of  them  are  hypocrites. 
Persecution  puts  them  to  the  test.  Such  among  them  as  are  true-hearted, 
are  purified  and  shine  brighter;  such  as  are  not,  become  known  by  their 
shrinking  from  trials.  —  ^"nn  Inf.  Piel. —  Titne  of  the  end  means  the  end 
of  Antiochus'  reign  or  life.  The  end,  however,  is  not  to  come  immedi- 
ately after  the  success  of  the  pious  party,  aUuded  to  in  vs.  33,  34 ;  but 
still,  it  will  come  at  a  time  appointed  Ci^ic)  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. Tlie  pious  may  be  assured,  that  the  evils  in  question  will  not 
go  beyond  this  set  time. 

(36)  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  win  exalt  and  magnify 
himself  above  every  god;  and  against  the  God  of  gods  will  he  speak  wonderfally; 
and  he  will  prosper  until  the  indignation  is  completed,  for  that  which  is  decreed  will 
sorely  be  done. 

The  king  is  of  course  Antiochus,  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  con- 
text The  next  verse  shows  that  he  had  no  regard  to  his  country's 
gods ;  and  his  whole  course  of  life,  his  plundering  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  finally  in  Elymais,  show  the  reckless  and  impious  character  of 
the  tyrant —  The  God  of  gods  is  the  supreme  God,  i.  e.  Jehovah.  How 
striking  the  traits  of  Antiochus  as  to  haughtiness  and  blasphemy  were, 
may  be  seen  by  comparing?:  8, 11,  25.  8:  25.  — niK^fid,  participial  phir. 
fem.  used  adverbially,  §  98.  2.  c.  Wonder  or  surprise^  arising  from  the 
singularity  or  strangeness  of  any  thing,  are  expressed  by  this  Hebrew 
word. — ^^^a,  Niph.  Praet,  thus  indicating  the  certainty  of  the  event 
decreed,  §  124.  4. —  The  aecompUshment  of  indignation  means  the  in- 
dignation of  God  against  the  apostatizing  and  heathenish  Jews. 

(37 )  To  the  gods  of  his  fatfaen  will  he  have  no  respect  nor  to  the  delight  of 
women ;  to  no  god  will  he  have  any  respect,  bat  he  will  magnify  himself  above 
alL 

■pa;,  when  it  means  cUend  to  or  pay  regard  to  anything^  may  take 
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^  or  ^^  after  it,  which,  speoially  in  the  lat^r  Hebrew,  are  oftea  coin- 
ddent  in  meaning.  3ee  Lex.  ander  Kal  of  y^:sL .  The  intimatioo  here 
given,  of  ditregarding  tke  gods  of  ku  fa^iersj  shows  thai  the  previous 
Grecian  kings  of  Syria  had  adopted  the  gods  of  the  Syrian  nation ; 
while  Antiochus,  who  had  lived  some  years  at  Rome,  had  learned  to 
daapase  the  Syrian  gods,  and  to  prefer  the  Jupiter  Oiympius  and  Xenios 
of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  the 
worship  of  the  flnft,  and  at  Samaria  of  the  second,  shows  that  Antiochus 
was  ambitious  at  times  of  imitating  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  That  he 
did  not  regard  the  Syrian  gods,  seems  to  be  implied  in  1  Mace  1:  41 
seq.,  where  it  is  said,  that  ^  Antiochus  wrote  to  all  his  kingdom,  that 
they  should  be  one  people ;  and  that  each  one  should  forsake  its  cus- 
toms," in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  passage  has  a  special  respect  to 
religion.  —  trdj  r*T^n ,  in  this  connection,  where  the  objects  of  religious 
veneration  or  contempt  are  spoken  of,  very  clearly  seems  to  mean  the 
famous  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  AmUxtU  or  Ashtoreth,  Both  names  come 
from  the  old  Persian  s^LXam  (9tdrt)  the  fem.  form  of  the  word  star  or 
'stearpBrn  our  English  «tor,  and  are  only  different  modes  of  pronouncing  the 
same  word.  This  female  deity,  under  different  names,  was  worshipped  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Phenioia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Rome,  Babylonia,  Persia,  and 
some  other  countries.  The  MyliUa  (a-Heb.  vrhyo ,  generatrix)  of  the  East 
was  the  Venus  of  the  West,  the  Neith  of  Egypt,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syri- 
anSt  the  Anais  or  Anaitis  of  the  Armenians ;  all  uniting  in  the  worship 
of  the  power  who  represented  maternal  productiveness.  In  diff*erent  coun- 
tries, some  of  the  rites  were  different ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
extensive  agreement,  in  the  shocking  practice  of  obliging  every  virgin 
to  sacrifice  her  chastity,  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  such  a  god- 
dess.   Herodotus  speaks  with  disgust  of  this,  as  practised  at  Babylon, 

L  1^9.    in  Syriac  the  name  is  written  ^)Aj&^  %  i*  e.  r.^npiDi^ .    By 

turning  to  Jer.  7:  18.  44:  17,  18,  19,  25,  the  reader  may  see  with 
what  eagerness  the  Heb.  women  engaged  in  the  worship  of  this  queen 
of  heaven^  as  the  goddess  is  there  called.  The  King  of  heaven  was 
Baal'^  the  sun.  Syria  seems  to  have  first  brought  forward  this  di- 
vinity ;  at  least,  if  we  may  pay  any  deference  to  the  account  given  by 
Ctesias.  We  may  well  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  worship  of  it  was 
zealously  kept  up  there.  Antiochus,  it  seems,  paid  little  or  no  regard 
to  this  idol,  viz.  Astarte.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  made  an  effort 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  this  same  goddess  (Anaitis)  in  Elymais,  but 
was  repelled  by  a  rising  of  the  people  en  masse^  and  forced  to  fiy  in 
disgrace,  soon  after  which  he  died.    In  1  Mace  6: 1 — 4  is  an  account  of 
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this  expedition ;  and  in  2  Mace  1: 13 — 16  is  another  aoconnt,  in  which 
the  goddess  in  question  is  called  Navaia^  (an  appellative  formed,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  from  Anaitis  bj  vulgar  pronunciation.)  All  these  facts 
seem  to  make  clear  this  much  contested  phrase,  D*^a  f^^^n .  The  de- 
,  scription  is  progressive ;  Antiochus  not  onlj  despised  the  common  gods 
of  the  Sjrians,  but  even  that  divinitj  which  most  of  all  was  worshipped 
bj  them,  specially  by  females. 

The  third  clause :  To  no  God  mU  he  have  an^  retpedj  is  designed 
to  go  beyond  either  of  the  preceding  declarations,  which  only  show 
that  Antiochus  paid  no  regard  to  any  of  the  national  Syrian  gods. 
The  third  clause  asserts  that  the  same  was  true  in  respect  to  all  other 
gods.  That  he  set  up  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  Jupiter  Xenios  at  Samaria,  and  began  to  build  a  most  mag* 
nificent  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  promised  to  build 
one  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  Antioch  (Liv.  XLL  20),  only  shows  his 
foolish  ambition  to  imitate  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  to  surpass  them 
in  their  own  way.  It  still  remained  true,  as  the  last  clause  declaresi 
that  he  modified  himself  above  every  [god.] 

(38)  But  to  the  god  of  strong  holds  upon  his  pedestal,  will  he  render  honor,  eren 
to  the  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  will  he  render  honor,  with  gold,  and  sUver,  and 
precions  stones,  and  costly  things. 

t3*^riQ,not  a  proper  name,  (Theodotion  Yulg.  Luther),  but  a  noun 
of  quality  which  serves  as  an  adjective  to  the  preceding  noun.  The 
god  of  strong  holds  is  the  god  who  has  power  over  them ;  and  as  it  is 
plain,  from  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  verse,  that  Antiochus  over* 
looked  his  country's  gods,  and  consequently  that  the  deity  now  in  question 
must  be  some  foreign  war-god  unknown  to  the  Syrians,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is  meant ;  for  to  him  did  he  under- 
take to  build  a  temple  at  Antioch,  adorned  with  every  species  of 
expensive  ornaments. — ^x\  "sxvv^  all  four  nouns  that  follow  ai^  anar- 
throus^ although  the  names  of  substances  more  usually  have  the  article, 
§  107,  3.  Rem.  1.  b.  But  in  such  cases  practice  varies.  For  the  sake 
of  show,  the  Syrian  tyrant  most  lavishly  squandered  his  money  in  the 
building  and  adornment  of  temples. 

(39)  And  he  »hall  do  (his  will)  in  respect  to  fenced  strong-holds  with  a  strange 
god ;  wlioever  shall  acknowledge  he  will  greatly  honor,  and  he  will  make  them  to 
rale  over  many,  and  land  will  he  distribute  as  a  reward. 

A  difficult  verse,  which  has  occasioned  many  discrepant  interpre- 
tations. Leng^rke  makes  the  fenced  strong-holds  to  mean  temples^  and 
the  sentiment  to  be,  that  the  tyrant  will  do  for  temples  and  their  foreign 
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gods  the  same  thiog  that  v.  88  says  he  will  do  in  respect  to  the  god  of 
stronjf'holdsy  i.  e.  he  will  bestow  manj  liberal  presents  upon  them ;  a 
▼eiy  improbable  thing,  except  in  a  case  where  his  vanity  was  concerned, 
as  in  the  case  of  building  a  temple  for  Jupiter  at  Athens.  Then  this 
critic  is  obliged  to  supply  ra  (so)  before  nto ,  which  here  seems  to  be 
a  forced  ooostruction.  Continually  in  this  book,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  specially  in  chap,  zi.,  we  have  nlD9  in  the  sense  of  effecting  or 
aeeompUshing  otu^s  wishes  or  designs;  and  this,  in  cases  where  no 
noun  follows  the  verb.  OccasionaUy  iiT]  follows ;  and  this  discloses 
the  true  fiUing  up  or  complement  of  the  brachylogical  troy .  I  take  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  here.  An  ellipsis  of  so  (n's)  cannot  be  ren* 
dered  probable  by  like  examples.  Maurer  interprets  thus :  ^  And  so 
shall  he  do  to  fortified  holds  with  a  strange  god,  L  e.  he  will  enforce 
upon  them  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus."  The  so  is  here  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader ;  but  it  is  too  important  a  word  to  be  omitted. 
I  understand  the  declaration  to  be,  that,  since  Antiochus  exalts  pecu- 
liarly the  god  of  strong-holds^  he  does  this  because  of  his  success  in 
attacking  such  places.  The  strange  god  here  mentioned  means  a  god 
which  differs  from  that  of  Antiochus,  or  at  least  from  the  Syrian  gods ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  conquer  the  fortified  strong-holds  of  foreigners 
who  worship  a  god  difierent  from  his.  Then  follows  'I'^s^  *^t^K  (as  the 
Qeri  reads),  i.  e.  whoever  acknowledges  him,  his  sway,  or  perhaps  his 
war-god,  shall  recieve  much  honor,  ^^'^i  is  used  absolutely  in  2  Sam. 
3:  36.  Ps.  142:  5.  We  might  render,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew, 
makes  acknowledgment.  That  he  oflen  liberally  rewarded  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  That  he  bestowed 
the  government  of  provinces  or  cities  on  leading  men  of  this  character, 
there  can  be  no  good  ground  to  doubt.  &*^a*na  with  the  article,  as 
twice  before,  meaning  ol  fikeiovsg^  or  the  mass  of  people  within  any 
particular  limits.  That  an  apportionment  of  land  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  clause,  is  explained  by  his  directions  to  Lysias,  one  of  his  generalS) 
to  root  out  Israel,  and  divide  their  lands  among  his  friends,  1  IVIacc.  3: 
32 — 36.  That  his  adherents  were  to  be  thus  rewarded,  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  poverty  of  his  treasury  at  the  time  of  making  this 
arrangement ;  which  is  related  in  1  Mace.  3:  29. 

The  clause  wiUi  a  strange  god  is  not  mainly  designed  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  foreign  strong-hold,  but,  while  it  imports  this,  09  is  em- 
ployed to  show  that  the  strange  god  is  included  with  the  strong-holds,  in 
regard  to  being  within  the  grasp  of  Antiochus.  Both  fortified  place 
and  strange  god  are  subject  to  his  pleasure;  see  Lex.  D9, 1.  e.,  which 
expliuns  the  word  by  communio  sortis, — ")*^nca,  as  a  reward^  or  in  the 

30* 
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way  of  reward;  for  the  meaning  of  the  noan,  comp.  Mic  3: 11.  Dent. 
23:  19.  For  a  before  a  word  indicating  price^  reward^  see  Lex.  B.  9. 
Our  mode  of  expressing  the  idea,  I  have  given  in  the  version  above. 

(40)  And  at  the  time  of  the  end,  the  King  of  the  South  shall  make  war  ^th 
him,  and  the  King  of  tlie  North  shall  rush  forth  like  a  storm  agamst  him,  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships,  and  he  shall  march  into  conn* 
tries,  and  shall  oyerwhelm  and  pass  onward. 

All  historj,  says  Lengerke,  is  silent  respecting  this  last  war  of  Antio- 
chus,  nor  was  he  able  to  command  the  money  and  the  forces  to  carry  it 
on,  specially  in  the  face  of  the  JElomans  who  had  forbidden  him  to  in- 
termeddle with  Egypt.  To  the  like  purpose  Maurer ;  and  most  of  the 
earlier  commentators  assign  vs.  40 — 43  to  the  category  of  recapitur 
lotion.  They  suppose  a  general  summary  of  the  whole  of  Antiochos' 
reign  to  be  here  introduced,  before  the  conclusion  of  his  histoiy.  This 
is  not  impossible,  inasmuch  as  v.  29  seq.  seems  to  repeat  what  had 
been  said  in  v.  24.  But  I  must  regard  it  as  very  improbable.  The 
repetition  at  so  much  length  here  of  events  so  minutely  related  as  the 
preceding,  is  at  least  inopportune,  and  not  often  the  manner  of  the 
author.  Lengerke  asserts  the  entire  improbability  of  another  and 
fourth  invasion  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  on  the  ground  that  Antiochns 
was  too  weak  and  too  poor  to  collect  forces  enough  to  carry  on  such  a 
war  with  success.  But  1  Mace.  1:  27  seq.  shows  us,  that  after  An- 
tiochus  had  heard  of  the  notable  defeat  by  Judas  of  his  general,  Seron, 
^  he  was  enraged,  and  gathered  together  all  the  forces  of  his  Kingdom 
ftaQSfi^aX^  iaxvQav  acpodgOf  an  exceedingly  great  encampmenU**  These 
he  paid  profusely,  while  in  an  attitude  of  preparation  for  active  service, 
and  thus  exhausted  his  treasury,  1  Mace.  1:  28,  29.  To  Lysias,  his 
general,  he  left  one  half  of  his  troops  (1  Mace  1:  34),  which 
amounted  to  47,000  (v.  39),  with  orders  to  subdue  and  partition  out 
Palestine,  (vs.  35,  36).  Weak,  then,  Antiochus  was  not,  at  that  time. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  neither  Appian,  nor  Polybius,  nor  Justin,  nor 
Livy,  nor  Josephus,  have  given  us  any  particulars  about  this  latest 
war  of  Antiochus ;  but  who  that  has  read  their  Syrian  histories,  does 
not  know  that  mere  summaries,  scraps,  and  fragments,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  these  writers  in  respect  to  Antiochus  ?  Josephus  depends  on 
1  Mace. ;  and  this  is  mainly  confined  to  the  exploits  of  Judas  and  his 
brethren.  Bosenmueller  very  appositely  remarks :  *'  Caremus  omnino 
Integra  aliqua  et  continua  de  rebus  Antiochi  nan*atione,  quae  a  suae 
aetatis  scriptore  aliquo  fide  digno  Uteris  sit  mandat*'  The  argumentum 
a  nlentioy  specially  in  respect  to  ancient  history,  is  far  from  being  cogent 
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and  satisfactpiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  respecting  the  domain  of  Alexander's  successors, 
is  on  all  hands  admitted  in  other  cases.  Here  it  has  narrated  the 
events  of  an  expedition  in  vs.  40—43,  with  its  usual  minuteness,  and 
apparently  in  regular  order.  "Why  should  this  testimony  be  rejected  ? 
Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  Jerome  refers  to  Porphyry,  who  wrote  against 
the  book  of  Daniel,  as  saying  with  respect  to  vs.  40—43,  that  they 
relate  to  the  last  war  of  Antiochus,  near  the  dose  of  his  life.  Jerome's 
words  run  thus :  ^  These  things  Porphyry  refers  to  Antiochus,  because 
(quod)  he  fought,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign^  against  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  his  sister's  son,  who  having  intelligence  that  Antiochus 
was  coming,  collected  many  thousands  of  troops.  But  Antiochus,  like  a 
mighty  tempest,  with  chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  a  numerous  fleet, 
entered  many  countries,  and  laid  waste  every  thing  as  he  passed  along ; 
and  he  came  to  Judea,  and  fortified  a  tower  there  firom  the  ruins  of 
the  city  walls,  and  then  proceeded  to  ^gypt"  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  Jerome  does  not  say  a  word  to  contradict  this  statement,  although  it 
made  for  his  favorite  object  to  do  so  if  he  could,  inasmuch  as  he  might 
then  refer  the  passage  to  his  favorite  Antichrist.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
testimony  of  the  book  before  us,  the  full  confirmation  of  it  by  Por> 
phyry,  and  the  apparently  consenting  attitude  of  Jerome,  do  not  place 
the  matter  before  us  fairly  out  of  the  reach  of  destructive  criticism. 

The  time  of  the  end  is  here,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  time  in  which 
the  reign  of  the  tyrant  was  to  come  to  its  end.  It  need  not  be  limited 
to  a  few  days,  or  even  months,  but  cannot  reasonably  be  extended  to  a 
period  far  back  from  the  death  of  Antiochus. — ^nftann ,  lit.  thrust  at^ 
borrowed  from  the  action  of  homed  beasts  in  their  contests.  Tropically» 
to  attach^  make  war  upon. — ^^9nb*)*j ,  Hithp.  of  ^9b ,  with  transposed  to. 
It  is  a  very  expressive  word,  nyb  meaning  tempest^  storm.  ni^3K^^  9 
read  urbho-'^ty-ydthy  for  there  is  no  article  here,  (both  the  preced- 
ing nouns  are  anarthrous),  but  a  is  a  prep,  and  conforms  its  punct- 
uation to  the  Hateph  Qamets  that  follows,  §  28,  2.  §  9,  also  p.  35 
note  2.  The  ships  belonged  to  the  Syrian  fleet. — a  Kfi ,  march  into^ 
invade. — ni]nKa ,  i.  e.  divers  countries  under  Egyptian  sway,  in  Goele- 
syria  and  Palestine.  Shall  overwhelm  and  pass  onward^  an  image 
borrowed  from  the  overflowing  of  a  mighty  stream,  which  sweeps  away 
every  thing  opposed  to  it 

(41)  And  he  shall  march  into, the  goodly  land,  and  many  shall  fall,  bat  these 
•hall  be  delivered  from  his  hand,  £dom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  sons 
of  Ammon. 

"^asn  |nM ,  see  on  8:  9. 11: 16.  —  nia^  plur.  fem.  taken  substantively,  — 
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muldtudM.  Theifiaic.  verb  thatfollows  is  simply  eomtrudio ad  nngumj 
inasmuch  as  muUttudes  of  men  are  meant  -—  ^b^n;*;  does  not  here  so  mach 
import  excision  as  defeat,  subjugation.  It  would  seern^  therefore,  that  this 
last  invasion  of  Palestiney  bj  Antiochos,  was  not  of  ao  severe  and  bloodj 
a  character  as  his  former  ones.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  country 
was  mainly  subdued,  and  held  in  slavish  subjection  under  his  oppresuvo 
militaiy  government,  and  he  had  a  lai^  party  of  heathenish  Jews  in  his 
&vor  from  mercenary  and  other  considerations.  The  few  that  still 
resisted  were  overborne  and  prostrated.  In  the  great  battle  with 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iv.  B.  C.  165),  Judas  had  but  8000  men,  and  these  but 
ill  equipped,  1  Mace.  4:  6.  The  last  invasion  of  Antiochus,  therefore^ 
is  merely  touched  here,  but  not  dwelt  upon,  because  its  effects  could  not 
well  be  compared  with  those  of  former  invasions.  Edonij  and  Moah^ 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  sons  of  AmmoHy  dwelt  in  the  south,  and 
south-east  of  Palestine,  and  out  of  the  range  of  Antiochus'  direct 
march  to  £}gypt  But  why  are  they  noted  here?  The  implication 
seems  to  be,  that  they  then  belonged  to  the  domain  of  Egypt,  and  would 
naturally  have  been  overrun  and  subjugated  by  Antiochus,  had  they 
been  within  the  line  of  his  march.  The  n'nndt,  some  couniries^  of  the 
preceding  verse,  designates  those  countries  subject  to  Egypt,  through 
which  the  Syrian  invader  passed  on  his  march  into  that  country.  There 
seems  to  be  another  implication,  also,  in  what  is  here  said,  viz.  that 
Antiochus,  in  his  former  victorious  expeditions,  had  taken  possession 
of  those  countries,  through  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  did  not 
march.  We  can  hardly  see  any  motive  for  particularizing  the  countries 
in  question,  unless  these  circumstances  were  as  they  are  here  supposed 
to  be.  The  countries  of  themselves  were  of  little  significance  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus.  But  if  the  speaker,  on  this  occasion,  is  describing 
an  invasion  by  Antiochus  later  than  the  others  and  different  from  them, 
and  has  added  this  apparently  minute  circumstance  which  we  are  now 
considering,  in  order  to  specificate  and  make  a  distinction,  then  all  is 
not  only  plain  but  also  significant  Evidence  c^  the  attention  of  critics 
to  these  circumstances,  I  have  not  indeed  been  able  to  find;  but  to  my 
own  mind  they  appear  to  be  important  to  the  explanation  of  the  text 
How  else  can  we  account  for  such  a  mention  of  the  petty  nations  in 
question  ?  And  indeed,  as  M>ab  was  no  more  a  nation  at  the  actual 
time  of  Antiochus,  how  could  a  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  living 
(as  the  Liberalists  will  have  it)  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  liave 
thought  of  inserting  Moab  here  ?  If  he  did,  it  was  from  a  set  purpose 
to  mislead  his  readers  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  This 
however  does  not  accord  with  the  views  respecting  him,  which  even 
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Lengerke  piofesses  to  entertain,  EinL  z.  Comm.  8.  LXXXY.  seq.  The 
sketch  before  us  exhibits  one  of  those  minute  touches,  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  hand  tiiat  must  have  drawn  it.  —  n'^vdM^  does  not  mean  the 
better  peart  in  the  sense  of  larger  portion  (Rosenm.),  but  the  chief  part 
in  the  sense  of  the  leading  or  predominant  part, 

(42)  And  he  shall  thrnst  forth  his  hand  against  several  countries,  and  the  hind  of 
'Egypt  shall  not  escape. 

ni2ndt ,  iome  or  eeveral  countries  ;  like  D^na; ,  some  time.  These,  from 
the  order  in  which  thej  are  mentioned,  are  different  from  those  in  v.  40, 
and  probably  are  those  countries  l/ing  on  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt, 
through  which  Antiochus  would  pass  in  his  line  of  march. — Qf'^st^,  as 
a  country^  takes  the  fem.  verb  sing,  after  it  That  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
was  an  actual  and  a  successful  one  for  a  time,  seems  to  be  indicated  bj 
the  next  verse. 

(43)  And  he  ihall  mle  over  the  treasares  of  gold  and  silTer,and  over  all  the  costly 
things  of  B^ypt,  and  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians  shall  wait  on  hia  footsteps. 

The  treasures  of  Egypt  were  doubtless  what  he  was  in  quest  of,  for  he 
was  now  straitened  in  respect  to  money;  comp.  1  Maoc.  3:  29.— -anjn 
iSl  with  the  article,  as  is  the  more  common  usage  before  the  names  of 
substances,  §  107.  8.  Remarks,  b,  —  The  Libyans  on  the  northwest,  and 
the  Ethiopians  on  the  South  of  Egypt  were  attached  to  the  Ptolemaean 
dynasty ;  oomp.  Ezek.  dO:  5.  The  possession  of  Egypt  gave  Antiochus 
dominion  over  those  countries.  —  l*^n9SQa ,  lit  [shall  be]  in  his  steps,  i.  e. 
shall  follow  on  after  him  as  their  leader. 

(44)  And  with  tidings  from  the  East  and  from  the  North  shall  they  disturb  him, 
and  he  shall  march  forth  in  great  wrath  to  destroy  and  to  lay  waste  many. 

While  Antiochus  was  in  the  attitude  of  inflicting  a  final  blow  upon 
Judea,  tidings  reached  him,  that  the  Farthians  in  the  East,  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  North,  had  rebelled  and  refused  to  pay  tribute ;  Tacit 
y.  8.  Appian.  c.  45.  1  Mace.  8:  87.  Armenia  he  soon  subdued,  and 
marching  thence  to  Elymais,  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  rob- 
bing temples,  he  there  met  with  a  signal  repulse,  that  was  soon  followed 
b^his  death. — As  to  ni^vib,  fem.  plur.,  it  seems  to  be  associated  with 
a  verb  plur.  masculine,  Lengerke  here  accuses  the  writer  of  negligence. 
Does  he  not  know,  that  the  Hebrew  is  susceptible  of  another  transUtion 
than  that  which  he  gives  it?  What  difficulty  in  making  the  noun  the 
Ace.  of  instrumentality,  and  translating  thus :  With  [evil]  tidings  shall 
they  terrify  or  agitate  him,  the  verb  being  the  thifd  pers.  plur.  with  the 
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iade£  Nom.?    I  apprehend  the  true  pointing  however,  to  be  V^re^, 
L  e.  it  is  a  verb  singular  «>  oim  shaU  terrify  him  >-i  he  shall  be  terrified. 

(45)  And  he  shall  ^lant  his  lofty  regal  tent  between  the  sea  and  the  holy  and  bean- 
tlftal  moomain,  and  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him- 

I'lBK,  like  the  Arab. />a<fan,  means  hfiy  pciUice;  suff.  form  i^^it* 
What  the  text  means  is,  that  the  tent  of  Antiochus  was  a  splendid  strao- 
tnre,  like  that  of  a  palace,  made  lofty  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  whole 
army.  —  trf&i ,  lit  seasy  but  the  plural  of  nouns  designating  great  and 
extensive  masses,  is  of\en  employed  in  preference  to  the  singular,  %  106. 
2.  a.  The  Mediterranean  sea  I  take  to  be  meant  here.  —  The  usual 
construction,  b . . .  *)a  is  here  employed,  as  marking  the  intermediate 
ground  between  two  objects  ;  see  Lex.  \  A.  2.  —  Beautiful  holy  movai- 
iain  is  so  named,  because  that  mountain  is  meant  on  which  the  holy  tem- 
ple was  built,  th'p  as  taking  the  place  of  an  adjective,  does  not  well 
admit  the  {article,  [since  of  itself  it  merely  marks  here  an  abstract  quality. 
OtmssioH  of  the  article  before  pure  abstracts,  is  the  predominant,  but  not 
exclusive,  usage  in  Hebrew. 

The  fearful  end  of  Antiochus  is  again  predicted,  as  in  7:  26.  8:  25,  9: 
27.  But  why  is  the  mention  of  Antiochus'  encampment  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Jerusalem  here  brought  again  to  view,  after  the 
speaker  had  already  followed  him  to  the  East  ?  For  the  purpose  of  tm- 
pressiarij  I  should  say,  rather  than  from  any  necessity  of  the  case.  '  Look 
at  the  contrast,'  (the  speaker  would  seem  to  say)  ;  ^  now^  Antiochus  en- 
camps in  his  lofly  tent  like  a  palace,  meditating  the  overthrow  of  the  holy 
city  and  temple ;  next^  vm  see  him  in  disgrace  —  and  even  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  stricken  by  an  invisible  and  an  irresistible  hand.'  The  interest 
with  which  a  Hebrew  would  survey  this  picture,  may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  well  be  described. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

[Nothing  can  be  plainer,  thaa.  that  the  beginning  of  tfiis  chapter  bclongt  to  tha 
prophecy  which  precedes.  It  is  not  only  a  continuation  of  the  addre&s  of  the  aaroe 
speaker,  but  OTidently  a  sequel  of  the  same  subject.  The  division,  if  made  at  all| 
ihduld  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  12:  3.] 

(1)  And  at  the  sane  time,  Michael,  the  great  prinee  who  protccta  the  soas  of  thy 
people,  shall  stand  up,  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  distress  which  never  was  since  the 
existence  of  any  nation  until  that  period ;  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  whose  name  is  found  written  in  the  book  [of  the  living]. 

vortn  n^^n  cannot  well  be  made  to  mean  either  at  some  future  time^  or 
at  some  [indefinite]  time.     K*>nn  means  thatf  that  same  ;  and  when  the 
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question  is  asked:   The  somm  as  what?  tiie  answer  of  ooune  most  be: 
The  same  which  the  preceding  context  has  already  indicated.    Haver^ 
nick*6  labored  argoments  to  show  that  a  Messiaiiic  period,  i.e.  either 
before  the  first  or  second  period  of  Christ's  yet  fatnre  coming,  is  meant, 
have  ihiled  to  make  anj  oonvincing  impression  upon  mj  mind,becaQ8eI 
cannot  abandon  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  and  accept  of  a  conjeo- 
tural  interpretation  in  the  room  of  it    Nor,  when  he  refers  to  Theodoret, 
ObIov,  Gbceeios,  L'Emperenr,  Geier,  and  Boos,  as  being  of  the  sane 
opinion,  does  this  satisfy  me.    These  interpreters  «p[4ied  the  preceding 
chapter,  at  least  the  latter  portion  of  it,  to  AnHehrUi  instead  of  Antiochos, 
and  therefore,  consistently  with  their  Tiews,  they  interpreted  the  passage 
before  us  in  a  corresponding  manner.   Not  finding  it  exegetieaU^  possiUe 
for  me  to  take  the  same  course,  I  cannot  follow  them  in  relation  to 
af^rin  ny^ .    The  appeal  to  Matt.  24: 21, 22,  by  HaTemiek,  gives  .as  little 
satisfaction  as  the  preceding  view,  notwithstanding  he  calls  it  ttUteheidend 
(decisive).  It  remains  yet  to  be  shown,  that  this  passage  does  not  apply 
merely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Hoffman  (Wtir- 
dig.  etc  s.  818)  finds  fault  with  the  exegesis  which  Havemick  and 
others  of  the  like  opinion  suggest ;  but  he  has  substituted  another  in  its 
room,  which  seems,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  no  better.    He  refers  K*^  ryt 
first  to  the  period  of  Antiochus'  death  ;  and  then  immediately  proceeds 
to  say,  that  what  follows  refers  to  a  period  at  the  close  of  the  history  of 
nations,  i.  e.  to  a  time  of  trouble  and  distress  which  shall  come  at  a  dis- 
tant period  upon  all  nations,  while  the  Jews  shall  be  defended  and  de- 
livered by  their  guardian  angel.  Are  the  Jews  then  to  be  a  separate 
people  to  the  end  of  time  ?  And  this  too,  after  Paul  has  decided  that  un- 
der the  gospel  **  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  that  **  there  is  one  and 
the  same  God  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile,''  and  also  that  ^  they  who 
are  of  the  faith,  [whether  Jews  or  Crentiles],  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham," and  Israelites  in  the  true  and  highest  sense.    The  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  that  of  a  truly  Messianic  period.    Besides,  if  we  closely  connect  (as 
we  must)  V.  1  with  its  first  clause,  how  can  the  phrase  at  that  time  fail  to 
designate  the  time  when  the  events  there  described  will  take  place  ? 
But  how  are  they  to  take  place  near  the  time  when  Antiochus  died,  and 
yet  take  place  near  the  end  of  the  world  ?  There  is  an  utter  inconsistency 
in  this.     With  Maurer,  then,  and  Bosenmiiller,  I  follow  the  simple 
grammatical  interpretation ;  and  that  can  have  but  one  meaning,  i.  e. 
that  time  means  the  same  period  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context, 
and  this  is  the  time  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  — 
3fiehael  your  great  prince  ;  this  angel  has  already  been  brought  to  view 
in  10:  21.    The  epithet  great  seems  to  import  one  of  the  rank  of  a^- 
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ayyelo^j  i.  e.  an  angel  of  superior  rank  or  dignity.  -^  by  ^9;  i  Hand  ooer, 
designates  an  attitude  of  defending  that  over  which  one  stands ;  or,  which 
is  equivalent,  a  guardiamhip  over  anj  person  or  thing*  Hence  the 
whole  phrase  amounts  simpl  j  to  MUhadf  your  guardian  arehangeL  The 
meaning  is,  that  when  all  the  distresses  come  upon  the  nation  that  will 
take  place  near  the  period  of  Antibchus'  death,  (for  K'^rrh  roa  is  not  a 
strictlj  definite  or  limited  period,  although  it  cannot  extend  farther  back 
than  the  context  allows),  then  will  Michael  interpose  and  deliver  the 
Jewish  people,  at  least  all  of  them  who  shall  not  have  been  destroyed 
by  previous  oppression  and  persecution.—  ^*^  means  somewhat  more 
than  simply  woe.  It  appears  like  the  passive  of  a  Hiphil  ■«  imw  cauaed 
|0  6e,  i.  e.  took  places  happened.  —  ni'^rra ,  eince  the  being  of  Inf.  nominase. 
in  the  const  state.  —  The  repetition  of  the  words  of  thai  time  before  the 
last  clause,  gives  definitiveness  to  the  expression,  making  it  more  spe- 
cific —  Not  all  of  the  Jews  are  to  eecape^  for  many  will  fall  martyrs  to 
the  cause.  That  the  expression  here  is  strong,  and  even  hyperbolic,  is  dear. 
Yet  how  many  hundreds  are  like  it,  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  all  oriental 
writings !  —  But  all  who  are  found  to  he  recorded  in  the  hook  [of  the  liv- 
ing], will  be  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Michael. — ^ft^a ,  in  the  hockj 
L  e.  in  the  well  known  hook  of  life^  or  rather  of  the  living.  The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  city  registers,  where  the  names  of  all  the  dtizens  were  en- 
rolled ;  and  as  soon  as  any  man  died,  his  name  was  erased.  The  hook 
of  the  Uvingj  therefore,  is  God's  book,  in  which  those  who  are  to  outlive 
the  Antiochian  persecutions  stand  recorded  as  survivors.  Who  will 
escape,  none  knows  but  he  in  whose  book  the  destinies  of  all  are  re- 
corded. That  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  vrfm  in  the  text,  is  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  passages  in  Ex.  32: 
82.  Isa.  4:  3.  Ps.  56:  8  (9).  69:  28  (29).  In  a  little  different  sense  is 
the  phrase  used  in  Ezek.  13:  9.  Phil.  4:  3.  Rev.  3:  5.  13:  8.  17:  8.  21: 
27.  22:  19.  but  still  in  one  altogether  analogous.  Sentiment :  Be  not 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  at  the  prospect  of  times  such  as  those  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  when  they  come,  your  guardian  angel  will  protect  and  save  aD, 
whom  the  counsels  of  Heaven  have  determined  shall  escape. 

(2)  And  manjr  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dast  of  the  earth,  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 

Our  English  translation,  and  that  which  I  have  given,  runs  thus :  And 
many  of  them  who  deep  in  thejiueL  But  this  seems  contrary  to  the  ac- 
cents, for  these  join  lyi  **a^^,?  with  the  verb  ve^p'^ ;  and  the  sense  thus 
given  compares  well  with  the  N.  Test  iyiigzo'dou  ex  vexgdivy  1  Ck>r.  15: 
12,  20.    Comp.  John  5:  29.    But  this  is  not  important  as  to  the  general 
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meaning  of  the  clause.  —  As  to  t^Tn ,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  designed  to 
contrast  with  fewy  i.  e«  with  some,  or  a  few,  who  do  not  rise,  hut  as  an 
expression  equivalent  to  our  word  mulHtudes,  Ezekiel,  in  respect  to  the 
▼alley  of  drj  bones,  says  of  them  when  raised  up  :  nkQTMTabinj  b*^n . 
There  is  no  intimation  in  the  context  of  a  party  not  to  he  raised  up, 
tns^  cannot  mean  the  good  only,  for  aU  of  them  are  to  be  restored  to  life 
in  the  way  of  reward,  and  in  order  to  be  made  happy ;  nor  can  it  mean 
the  evil  only,  for  they  are  raised  up  to  suffer  the  retribution  due  to  them, 
Aame  and  everlasting  contempt;  which  plainly  is  not  affirmed  of  all. 
In  Bom.  5: 15, 17,  oi  noXkoi  is  used  by  Paul  in  the  like  manner ;  i.  e.  as 
equivalent  to  nndtitudeSf  the  mass,  Leng.  stoutly  denies  the  application 
of  these  last  passages  to  the  present  case.  But  he  first  assumes  an  a  pri* 
art  ground,  by  asserting  that  a  general  resurrection  cannot  be  meant 
He  says,  that  ^  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book,  so  hostile  to  all  other  religions, 
makes^against  the  admission  of  a  general  resurrection.**  The  Jews  only, 
he  further  says,  are  represented  by  the  book  before  us,  as  capable  of  such 
a  blessing.  Yet,  under  another  head  of  objections,  he  says,  that  "•  the 
anthor  of  our  book  expected  aU  nations  to  he  converted  to  JudaismT 
Where  then  are  those  to  be  found,  who  are  not  Jevoi  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection  ?  But  dismissing  this,  who  are  they  that  come  forth  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation  f  If  the  Jews  are  all  to  be  saved,  and  the 
heathen  are  not  to  be  raised  up  at  all,  who  are  those  that  are  to  be  raised 
op  to  condemnation  ?  These  questions  force  us  upon  another  and  a  dif* 
ferent  exegesis. —  tabi^'imb ,  frequent  in  the  N.  Test ;  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old.  It  shows  progress  in  the  clearness  with  which  a  future  state  of 
happiness  was  discerned,  in  the  time  of  Daniel. — nHB^nb,  plur.  of  intensity, 
ang.  f^'n .  —  V'x^'^  y  const  form  of  I'iK'n'n ,  aversion^  contempt  This  also 
is  united  with  Dbi9 ;  and  with  this  clause  is  to  be  compared  John  5:  29. 
Matt  25: 46. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  the  softened  word  sleep  is  here  employed  for 
death  ;  an  image  which  could  hardly  become  current,  excepting  among 
those  who  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  great  and  difficult  question  about  this  passage  is :  Does  it  reUte 
to  a  period  immediatefy  succeeding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  or  to  a 
subsequeni  and  undefined  period?  The  difficulty  which  some  critics 
have  had,  about  conceding  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  seems  now  to  be  in  the  miun  removed.  It  is  conceded,  even 
by  most  of  the  so-called  Hheral  critics,  that  Is.  26: 18, 19,  to  which  some 
add  Ezek.  37: 1 — 14,  (and  to  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  subjoin 
Ps.  16: 11. 17: 15),  recognize  the  doctrine  in  question.  Daniel  stands  not 
alone,  in  this  respect    The  allegation  that  this  was  only  a  later  doctrine 
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of  the  Hebrews,  borrowed  from  th^  system  of  Zkyroaster,  even  Lengeike 
confesses  has  been  refuted  by  Havemick,  in  his  Comm.  s.  509 — 519. 
On  the  question  now  before  us,  in  respect  to  the  application  of  ts.  2, 8, 
in  the  present  chapter,  I  would,  with  difl&dence,  make  some  suggestioos, 
which  are  the  result  of  my  own  reflections. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  analog  of  the  prophecy  before  us  with  other 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  may  help  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an 
inquirer.    In  chap.  ii.  we  have  the  four  monarchies,  which  are  followed 
by  a  fifth  that  is  Messianic,  2:  44,  45.    Immediately  following  the  same 
four  monarchies,  and  afler  the  death  of  Antiochus,  the  Messianic  king- 
dom is  predicted  again,  7:  26,  27.    In  chap,  viii.,  the  last  three  king* 
doms  out  of  the  four  are  again  described,  and  the  death  of  Antiochas 
is  represented  as  before ;  while,  in  this  particular  case,  the  Tision  goes 
not  beyond  the  death  of  the  same  Antiochus,  (the  little  horn,  8:  9,  25). 
In  the  present  case,  the  analogy  of  the  prophecies  in  chaps,  ii.  viL  is 
followed  with  the  exception,  that  inasmuch  as  the  vision  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  Gyrus,  and  of  course  after  the  Babylonish  empire  waa 
destroyed,  the  latter  empire  is  omitted.    The  death  61  Antiochus,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Jews  at  and  near  that  period  (11:  45.  12: 1),  pre- 
cede, as  in  chaps,  ii.  vii.,  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Messianic  king- 
dom.   Verses  2  and  8  I  regard,  therefore,  as  having  reference  to  the 
Messianic  period  and  its  ultimate  results.    No  notation  of  time,  how- 
ever, is  here  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse.    The  pro- 
phetic vision  looks  forward  to  the  distant  future,  but  it  is  undefined  as  to 
any  particular  time.    Just  the  same  is  the  case  in  chap.  7:  27 ;  for  there 
is  simple  prediction  of  events,  without  any  definite  limitation  as  to  the 
time  when  they  will  take  place.    In  2:  44,  however,  there  is  an  indefi" 
nite  notation  of  time,  in  passing  to  a  description  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom.   The  words  are,  l^M  K^a^Q  *^^  "pp'^i'm,  in  the  dajfs  of  thou  Hngt^ 
(viz.  of  the  four  kingdoms  before  mentioned),  shall  the  God  of  heaven 
set  up  a  kingdom,  etc    I  have  said  indefinite  notation  of  time,  because, 
although  strictly  considered  :f  would  mean  in,  i.  e.  within  or  during,  yet 
as  merely  the  word  dat/s  is  here  joined  with  it,  there  are  of  course  no 
definite  limits  drawn,  and  the  writer  is  not  confined  to  particular  years. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  if  the  strict  meaning  of  "iirr^ita  be  urged, 
it  would  bring  the  prophecy  connected  with  it  to  mean,  that  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  should  commence  during  the  time  of  the  four  monarchieij 
or  at  all  events  during  the  fourth  monarchy.    This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  prophecies  in  chap.  iL  vii.  and  viii. ;  for 
these  all  represent  the  dynasties  as  tuccenive  and  not  contemporaneous. 
Matter  of  fact  shows  that  such  was  the  case.    Thi^  fifth  kingdom,  there- 
fore, L  e.  the  Messianic  one,  is  in  like  nuuiner  tuceemve.    But  the  in- 
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tervak  of  time  are  no  where  distinctivelj  marked,  in  respect  to  the 
sucoession.  I  am  aware  that  Lengerke  and  some  others  have  strenu- 
onslj  maintained,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  expected  the 
Messianic  kingdom  immediately  to  succeed  the  death  of  Antiochus. 
Bat  how  thej  can  insist  on  this,  when  thej  date  the  rise  of  the  book 
after  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  I  am  anable  to  see.  Did  the  writer  shut 
hb  eyes  against  all  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  for  they  surely  indicated 
nothing  of  this  sort  And  could  he  rationally  expect  that  others  would 
give  credit  to  such  a  representation,  in  spite  of  those  signs  ?  Both  of 
these  suppositions  are  incredible.  If  an  earlier  writer,  say  in  or  near 
the  time  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  period  of  Daniel,  could  pre* 
diet  all  that  is  related  in  chap,  xi.,  one  may  well  suppose  that  he  might 
know  whether  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  follow  in  quick  and  im- 
mediate succession,  or  not 

The  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  phrase,  in  the  daye  of  those  kingSf 
like  ip  ineivoug  twg  ^fiiQcug,  is  a  general  expression  of  a  somewhat  in* 
definite  period  of  time,  which  however  is  not  to*  be  greatly  extended. 
In  most  cases,  it  occupies  some  considerable  time  for  one  empire  to  fall 
and  another  to  rise.  The  phrase  in  question  must  therefore  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  such  cases. 

In  the  text  now  before  us,  we  are  embarrassed  by  no  designation  of 
time.    Verse  1,  indeed,  has  a  limitation.    But  I  understand  v.  2,  as 
making  the  transition,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  the  vindication 
of  the  Jewish  cause  by  Michael,  to  the  new  Messianic  kingdom.    In- 
stead of  repeating  the  description  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  that 
kingdom,  as  in  chaps,  ii.  vii.,  the  speaker  here  utters  what  more  re- 
sembles the  view  taken  in  9:  24    He  refers  us  to  the  consequences 
that  would  ultimately  follow  under  a  new  dispensation ;  and  to  such  of 
those  consequences  as  are  intimately  connected  with  his  preceding  theme. 
Chap.  11:  83  shows  the  ravages  of  the  tyrant  among  the  faithful  Jews. 
It  is  natural  to  ask :  Is  there  no  adequate  future  reward  for  the  noble 
martyrs  in  question?    And  equally  natural  to  ask:  Is  there  no  ade- 
quate future  retribution  for  the  tyrant  ?    The  gospel,  i.  e.  the  principles 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom, "  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light"    In  due 
time  all  the  &ithful  martyrs  will  be  rewarded,  and  their  persecutors  ade- 
quately punished.     Thus  much  the  new  dispensation  makes  certain. 
And  it  is  because  of  the  immediate  connection  of  this  subject  with  the 
preceding  account  of  the  tyrant's  cruelties,  that  this  great  truth  is  here 
placed  before  that  which  is  announced  in  the'  third  verse.    In  common 
cases,  the  sentiment  of  v.  2  would  naturally  succeed  the  matter  brought 
to  view  in  v.  3.    It  was  more  directly  to  the  speaker^s  purpose  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  reverse  this  order. 
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What  objection  now  of  any  serious  importance  can  be  raiaed  agunst 
this  view  of  vs.  2, 8  ?  That  the  prophecy  f n  xi.  zii.,  viewed  in  the  li^it 
of  analogy^  maj  in  all  probabilitj  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  is  clear.  Such  a  method  is  characteristic  of  the  prophecies  of 
DanieL  That  all  attempts  to  accommodate  vs.  2,  3,  to  mere  moral  or 
political  changes  or  revolutions,  which  occurred  after  the  renewed  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  bj  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or  afler  the  introduction  of 
Christianitj,  have  proved  to  be  failures,  scarcely  needs  to  be  said.  They 
are  so  evidently  against  the  plain  deductions  of  philology,  and  they  do 
such  violence  to  the  language,  that  no  one  can  easily  satisfy  himself  with 
them,  unless  he  has  some  preconceived  plan  or  theory  to  maintain.  The 
only  difficulty  that  seems  to  press  upon  us,  is  that  resulting  from  the 
want  of  words  appropriate  to  the  designation  of  time.  On  this  point  one 
can  make  the  appeal  only  to  thorough  and  practised  readers  of  the  other 
prophetic  parts  of  the  O.  Test,  who  must  often  have  met  with  the  like 
difficulty.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  examples.  Isa.  ii.  iv.  is  a  comminatoiy 
prophecy  against  the  Jews  then  living,  i.  e.  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time. 
In  4:  2 — 6  is  (as  I  cannot  well  doubt)  a  Messianic  passage,  following 
immediately  a  description  of  the  evils  to  be  suffered  by  the  rebellioos 
Jews  then  living,  and  joined  to  that  description  even  by  a  K vin  w^^ ,  vs. 
ly  2.  But  if  any  refuse  to  regard  Isa.  iv.  as  Messianic,  how  can  they 
dispose  of  chap.  viii.  ix.  ?  Surely  the  threatenings,  and  the  executioa 
of  them,  uttered  in  chap^  viii.,  have  respect  to  the  Jews  of  Isaiah's  time. 
Yet  in  making  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  Messianic  sequel  in 
chap.  9:  1 — 7,  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  interim  of  more  than  seven 
centuries  which  actually  elapsed.  Here  all  are  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge a  prediction  truly  Messianic ;  and  yet  the  case  is  the  same,  as  in 
the  passage  under  consideration. 

Let  us  now  advance  another  step  ip  the  examination  of  Isaiah,  and 
we  shall  see  the  same  arrangement  of  prophecy,  still  preserving  the  same 
characteristic.  Chap.  x.  is  a  splendid  description  of  the  progress,  the 
desolating  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  king.  Chap.  xi.  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  prophecy,  (as  the  KX^i  at  the  beginning  clearly 
indicates),  and  this  contains  one  of  the  most  signal  of  all  the  Messianic 
predictions.  Yet  an  unpractised  or  uninformed  reader  would  never  sus- 
pect, that  the  Messianic  day  was  to  be  seven  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  invader,  since  the  prediction  of  it  stands  in  direct  contact 
with  that  respecting  the  fall  of  the  same  Assyrian.  In  chap.  xix.  the 
smiting  and  fall  of  Egypt  is  predicted,  vs.  1 — 22 ;  while  vs.  2S— 25  seem 
plainly  to  recognize  a  Messianjc  reign,  which  is  to  be  universal  This^ 
be  it  also  noted,  is  introduced  with  a  M^hn  Q'i'^A,  which  is  apparently 
stronger  and  more  specific  than  the  'i^iif;  ^l^noi'^f  of  Dan.  2:  44    In 
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chap.  xxvL  xxvii.,  the  same  thing  is  virtuallj  repeated,  for  I  take  Isa* 
27: 18  to  refer  to  a  Messianic  period  In  Isa.  xxzi.  is  reproof  of  the 
Israelites,  who  soaght  foreign  aid,  and  a  prediction,  that  when  thej  be- 
come penitent,  the  Messianic  king  shall  arise  to  ezecate  justice,  and  the 
Spirit  also  be  poured  out,  chap.  xxziL  Here  the  time  is  not  specified ; 
but  the  latter  prediction  is  in  continuity  with  the  former  one  respecting 
Jewish  disobedience.  For  the  rest  of  Isaiah,  chap.  xL — Izvi.,  whether  we 
assign  it  to  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears,  or  to  a  later  writer,  makes 
no  difference  with  the  point  before  us.  The  continual  intermingling  and 
junction  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  that  from  the  exile 
of  sin,  shows  that  the  writer  has  not  taken  the  least  pains  to  throw  into 
his  composition  any  distinctive  notes  of  time.  He  has  left  this  unre- 
realed ;  and  so  much  so,  that  one  is  strongly  moved,  in  view  of  his  whole 
composition,  to  repeat  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour :  *^  The  times  and 
seasons  hath  the  Father  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  1:  7. 

The  like  result  would  foUow  a  scrutiny  of  the  other  prophets.  But 
I  deem  this  to  be  superfluous,  after  all  that  has  been  said  above.  I  may 
safely  assume,  for  the  present,  that  the  want  of  any  notation  of  time,  in 
a  transition  to  the  later  Messianic  period,  is  no  bar  at  all  against  regard- 
ing vs.  2, 3,  as  being  connected  with  that  period.  These  verses  open 
the  prospect  of  the  future  and  final  destiny  of  men,  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  show  us  the  final  result  of  the  Messianic  period.  — 
As  to  the  question,  whether  0*^3*1  should  be  referred  only  to  the /now  Jews, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  moment's  delay.  No  such  Jews  surely  will  be 
raised  up  to  everlasting  etmten^L  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason,  why 
ona*i  should  be  limited  merely  to  Hebrews,  excepting  that  the  martyrs 
of  the  preceding  chapter  belong  to  that  nation.  Undoubtedly  the  general 
truth  before  us,  respecting  a  ftiture  restoration,  is  introduced  because 
it  comes  in  appropriately  as  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  And 
inasmuch  as  a  general  resurrection  is  here  taught,  it  can  be  no  other  than 
that  which  wUl  take  place,  at  the  end  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

(3)  And  the  wise  shftU  shine  » the  splendor  of  the  finnament,  and  those  who  torn 
many  to  righteonsness,  at  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

That  ta^sto  designates  such  men  as  are  described  in  11:83,85, 
seems  undeniable.  But  I  would  not  limit  the  meaning  merely  to  the 
Jewish  leaders  and  martyrs,  nor  to  the  pious  Jews  in  general  of  Anti- 
ochus'  time,  but,  while  it  indndes  those  and  shows  what  their  reward 
will  be,  the  leading  object  seems  to  be  to  say,  that  the  influence  and  suc- 
cess of  such  men  at  a  future  period,  shall  be  greatly  augmented.  The 
troth  is  here  distmctly  taught,  that  all  such  will  have  a  glorious  reward, 
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in  the  refliirrection  of  the  jofit — nn't,  as  a  noon,  is  confined  to  the  later 
Hebrew,  bat  is  frequent  in  the  Rabbinic  and  Arabic.  7%«  wflendor  of 
the  firmcmenU  designates  the  shining  appearance  of  the  welkin,  with  all 
its  suns  and  stars.  So  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  has  explained  it— 
The  article  is  inserted  before  c^tnaia,  because  it  comprises  a  whole  class. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Messianic  period ;  these 
are  truths  which  it  will  reveal  and  inculcate.  The  sequel  of  all  the 
adversity  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  their  trials,  will  be  marked  bj  their 
elevated  happiness,  and  by  retributive  justice  to  their  persecutors ;  which 
is  a  state  of  things  that  every  pious  Hebrew  must  anxiously  have  desired* 

If  after  all  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  view  of  vs.  2,  3,  there  is 
another  view,  not  more  analogical,  but  perhaps  more  simple,  which  he 
can  take.  This  is,  that  vs.  2,  3,  merely  declare  the  doctrine  of  a  genend 
returncUonandretribuHon,  in  and  by  which  retribution,  the  martyrs  and 
the  faithful  will  meet  with  ample  reward,  and  persecutors  and  faithless 
men  will  meet  with  condign  punishment.  In  this  simple  view  no  serious 
difficulties  are  to  be  met  with,  on  the  supposition  that  the  clause  n93^ 
vctyn  extends  ita  influence  only  over  v.  1 ;  and  the  examples  above 
given  show  that  we  may  assume  this  position  in  full  conformity  with 
usage  elsewhere.  This  position  being  taken,  all  serious  difficult  is  re* 
moved  indeed  with  respect  to  both  of  the  last  proposed  interpretations. 
The  first  of  them  can  appeal  to  analogy  in  its  defence ;  the  second  may 
lay  claim  to  being  unembarrassed  by  any  lack  of  Messianic  tnuts  in  vs. 
2,  3.  The  positions  assumed  are  religious  truths,  appropriate  indeed  to 
every  age,  but  specially  revealed  here  for  the  consolation  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  persecuted.  The  appropriateness  of  the  sentiments  to  the  place 
which  they  occupy,  none  can  reasonably  deny. 

[The  strong  resemblance  between  what  follows  and  Bev.  22:  6—21,  must  be  ap- 
parent to  every  attentive  reader.  The  object  of  the  closing  part  of  Daniel  is,  to  ren- 
der secure  the  record  of  the  preceding  prophecy }  to  reassure  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
•in  respect  to  the  UmUed  continnanoe  of  the  severest  trials  predicted  ,*  and  finally  to 
•cheer  him  with  the  certain  prospect  of  his  own  final  and  personal  reward.] 

(4)  Moreover  do  thon,  Daniel,  close  np  these  sayings,  and  seal  the  book,  until  the 
time  of  the  end.    Many  shall  make  diligent  search,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 

The  same  direction  in  respect  to  closing  up  is  given  in  8:  26,  with 
rogard  to  the  prediction  which  there  precedes.  See  the  remarks  on  the 
passage.  Each  is  a  plain  case.  QiweUvp  and  seal  it^  thai  no  audi/^iiooB 
or  subtractions  may  be  made,  nor  anything  changed  or  tampered  with. 
The  truth  and  credit  of  prophecy  will  then  be  established,  when  it  is 
seen  that  facts  strictly  accord  with  it  In  8:  26,  however,  a  specific 
reason  is  given  for  dosing  tip  the  propheqr,  which  is,  that  it  is  for  a  long 
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fune,  L  ••  has  respect  to  a  distant  period,  and  so  is  not  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate oonoern  in  respect  to  anj  duty  to  be  presently  performed.  Just 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  in  Rev.  22: 10,  ^Seal  not  op  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for  the  time  is  nbar,"  i.  e.  it  is  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  inasmuch  as  the  fulfihnent  of  what  is  predicted  speedily 
commences.  What  those  can  do  with  this  direction  and  the  reason  for 
it,  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  system  of  interpretation,  which  refers 
die  Apoc.  mainly  to  the  papacy^  when  this  papacy  scarcely  began  its 
rise  in  half  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  when  the  book  was  written^ 
—  is  a  question  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  answer. 
Enough  for  the  case  in  hand,  that  ^  time  of  the  end  was  more  than  three 
and  a  half  centuries  after  the  period  named  in  10: 1.  —  Q'^*?9'7>^ » with  the 
article,  must  refer  to  the  narration  and  predictions  in  x.  zL ;  and  strictly 
speaking  only  to  thqee,  for  the  command  has  respect  to  sealing  up  what 
had  been  revealed  during  the  interview  described  in  diap.  z.-— *)^lDli, 
with  the  article  for  the  same  reason  as  before ;  the  hockj  viz.  that  in  which 
the  words  just  adverted  to  are  recorded.  —  The  time  of  the  end  is  the 
same  as  the  nap  in  9:  26,  also  in  11:  ^35,  45,  viz.  the  md  of  Antiochua* 
reign  and  life,  for  he  is  the  principal  character  in  the  preceding  picture* 
The  prophecy  mainly  concentres  in  him,  and  has  respect  to  him ;  there* 
fore,  when  he  makes  his  appearance^  the  time  for  perusing  it,  and  medi- 
tating upon  it,  will  come.  —  So  we  are  taught  by  what  follows:  Momf 
^DDtt*; ,  ehaU  make  diUgent  secarchy  i.  e.  this  is  the  tropical  meaning  of  the 
word ;  the  literal  one  is :  9?4all  run  to  andjro  in  search  of  something.  It 
does  not  mean  to  run  through^  perewrrerej  a  book,  i.  e.  to  ghuice  over  its 
pages,  but  to  make  diUgent  search  after  its  contents.  Much  less  does  il 
mean,  (as  it  is  often  interpreted),  to  run  hither  and  thither  in  respect  to 
localities,  L  e*  to  travel  about,  as  the  means  of  increasing  knowledge. 
The  speaker  designs,  to  say,  that  the  book,  when  the  time  of  the  end 
draws  nigh,  shall  be  sedulously  studied  and  investigated,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  duty,  and  of  what  Grod  designs  to  do,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  such  an  investigation.  —  twt^f  the  knowledge^  viz.  of  the 
prophecy  in  question.  To  put  Dho  and  tarn  into  the  form  of  a  prediction, 
and  to  give  them  a  mere  tropical  sense,  L  e.  make  them  to  signify,  that 
the  prediction  must  be  kept  secret  and  no  disclosure  of  it  made,  nor  un- 
derstanding of  it  acquired,  until  the  events  take  place  which  it  predicts, 
(as  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  do),  seems  to  be  a  forced  and  unnatural 
process.  How  is  knowledge  to  be  increased^  if  the  prophecy  means 
nothing  intelligible,  until  after  it  becomes  history  f  If  this  be  indeed  s(^ 
then  Daniel,  or  at  any  rate  the  angel  who  communicated  with  him,  must 
have  differed  widely  from  Paul,  who  says :  ^  I  had  rather  sp^ak  five 
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wordfl  in  an  intelli^ble  manner,  so  that  I  may  instroct  otfaersi  tban  tea 
thoQsand  words  in  an  unintelligible  language." 

(6)  And  I  Daniel  looked,  and  behold  I  two  others  were  standing,  the  one  on  this 
side  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  that  side  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer. 

TSoo  others  —  other  than  who  ?  The  answer  must  be :  Other  than  the 
angel  mentioned  in  10:  5  seq.,  10, 16, 18,  who  made  communications  to 
him.  These  two  additional  angels  now  appeared,  to  render  more  im- 
pressive the  closing  scene.  —  nih*] . . .  hsn ,  lit.  here  and  here,  whidi  is 
the  Hebrew  method  of  expressing  here  and  there,  or  on  thi$  tide  and  on 
that  side.  To  make  Gabriel  one  of  these  other  angels,  who  had  all  along 
been  the  speaker,  as  Lengerke  does,  seems  foreign  to  the  simple  meaning 
(^  the  text 

(6)  And  [one]  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  fine  linen,  who  stood  over  the  waters  of 
the  river :  Until  how  long  shall  be  the  end  of  these  wonderful  matters  ? 

Evidently  these  new  actors  in  the  scene  are  introduced,  partly  in  order 
to  give  more  explidtness  to  the  designation  of  time  In  the  prophecy. 
Daniel,  as  we  have  seen  (10:  8,  9, 15—17),  was  greatly  affected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  messenger.  Out  of  compassion  to  his 
weakness,  an  angel  here  appears,  and  asks  the  question  which  Daniel 
doubtless  was  desirous  should  be  put  One  of  the  two  other  angels^ 
therefore,  is  represented  as  addressing  the  question  to  him  who  had  made 
the  communication,  10: 11,  19,  comp.  also  10:  5  seq.  -i-  We  express  the 
idea  of  ^^ra  *i^  by  the  simple  how  long  f  I  have  translated  a  little  dif- 
ferently, in  order  to  imitate  the  Hebrew.  -7  Jfie  end  ofthewonderfidnuA- 
ters  is  the  death  of  Antiochus,  in  whom  centres  the  wonderful  disdosores 
of  the  preceding  vision.  So  the  article  before  niKbn  indicates.  We 
shall  see  that  such  is  the  design  of  the  question,  by  the  answers  that 
follow.  —  That  the  man  clothed  in  fine  linen  was  over  the  waters  of  the 
river,  i.  e.  stood  on  the  banks  that  rose  over  the  river,  is  plain  from  10: 
4,  5,  6  seq. 

(7)  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen,  who  waff  over  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left  to  heaven,  and  he  sware  by  him  who 
liveth  forever,  that  [it  shall  be]  at  a  time,  and  times,  and  a  half,  even  when  the  crush* 
ing  of  the  power  of  the  holy  people  shall  be  completed  all  these  things  shall  be 
accomplished. 

The  latter  half  of  the  verse  parallelizes  with  the  first  half,  but  ex- 
presses the  time  of  completion  by  referring  to  events,  rather  than  to  por- 
tions of^time.  The  lifting  up  of  both  hands  toward  heaven  indicates 
unusual  solemnity ;  for  commonly  only  one  was  lifted  up,  Gren.  14:  221 
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oa(^  — obiy  'vn^,  lit2y(A0Ztiwo/'etenwV^yOr2yMdliWii^afi«<2^«torri%y 
the  adyective  in  being  adopted  in  the  latter  case  as  the  groond  form. 
The  sense  is  the  same  in  hoth  cases.  God  may  be  described  bj  a  nonn 
abstract,  as  well  as  concrete ;  just  as  we  say,  Ike  DimwUg.  The  plor.  of 
the  noon  is  intensive,  if  we  adopt  the  first  mode  of  expression.-^  As  to 
the  eet  time  ("Y^in),  fimdt,  and  a  half,  we  have  merely  to  compare  the 
Chaldee  l^y  AtA  v?'??'!  T??  t  in  7:  25,  with  the  notes  there.  The  erenta 
and  limitation  of  time,  are  the  same  there  as  here.  The  three  and  a  hat f 
years  in  which  Antiochns  made  the  sanctuary  desolate,  is  what  is  aimed 
at  in  this  case.  TYmM,  thus  used,  means  ysorv.-^iSi  yVQ  ni^as^j  lit* 
and  when  there  shaB  be  a  compleiion  of  breaking  in  piecee  ;  not  with  Gres.y 
Win.,  De  Wette,  Leng.,  tohen  the  dispersion  shall  be  eompiUied  of  a  part 
of  the  peoploj  etc  ^,  in  this  case,  is  not  party  portion^  hot  power^  as 
often  elsewhere.  The  idea  is,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Jewish  nation 
is  as  it  were  crushed  or  broken  in  pieces  (y^a),  then  the  death  of  Anti* 
ochus  shall  take  place,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  and  leading  part  of 
the  preceding  prophecy  shall  be  accomplished.  — -  v^n'p  again  without  the 
article,  being  osed  in  the  sense  of  an  acyectiTe)  i.  e.  as  designating  an 
abstract  qualification,  -i- nbM ,  these  things  has  a  verb  plnr./sni.,  for  thie 
is  the  more  usual  oonstmetion  with  the  names  of  things  that  are  of  » 
iMMter  gender. 

(8)  And  I  beard,  but  I  undentood  Dot ;  and  I  said  :  My  lord,  what  is  the  latter 
end  of  these  things  1 

Still  benumbed  as  it  were  in  the  use  of  his  senses,  Daniel  heard  indeed 
the  voice  of  the  angel,  but  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  either 
as  to  the  exact  measure  of  the  time,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  events 
which  would  make  up  the  crisis  or  consummation  of  the  whole.  Conse* 
quently,  on  somewhat  recovering  himself  he  asks  for  more  special  infor- 
mation. By  n'^'iriK  cannot  be  meant,  as  some  have  maintained,  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  three  and  a  half  years ;  it  must  be  the  latter  part  of 
those  years. 

(9)  And  he  said :  Go,  Daniel,  for  these  things  are  dosed  op  sad  sealed,  until  the 
time  of  tlie  end. 

^b  in  the  sense  of  departj  viz.  from  life  *—  die,  cannot  be  meant  here, 
for  what  has  the  closing  and  sealing  up  of  the  prophecy  to  do  with  Dan- 
iel's death  ?  But  if  we  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  go  aiwag,  (which  the 
phrase  often  has),  the  connection  shows  it  to  be  a  request  or  command  to 
desist  from  making  further  inquiries.  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  reve- 
lation is  already  completed,  it  is  closed  up  and  sealed,  until  the  time  when 
men  shall  be  interested  to  make  diligent  inquiry  for  its  meaning* 
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(10)  Many  will  pnrifj  themBelTes,  and  become  clean,  and  make  trial  of  themeelTes; 
bat  the  wicked  will  do  wickedly,  and  i:one  of  the  wicked  will  nndenund,  bnt  the  wve 
shall  anderatand. 

This  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  events  comprised  in  the  prediction,  by 
which  the  angel  means  to  say,  that  Daniel  should  acquiesce  in  these 
general  views,  without  seeking  further  minute  explanations.  —  ^*^*i3n% 
Hithp.  of  *n*i|.  —  ^t'ytyif  Hithp.  with  assimilated  n,  $  53.  2.  h.  It' is 
unusual  for  n  to  assimilate  with  x ,  as  here ;  comp.  §  58.  2.  a.  —  None 
of  the  wicked  wiU  understand^  viz.  the  words  of  the  prediction,  so  as  to  be 
restrained  by  it  from  doing  wickedly.  They  will  go  on  in  spite  of  its 
threats  and  predictions,  despising  the  idea  of  consulting  it  or  of  listening 
to  it.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  wise,  near  the  time  of  the  end,  will  make 
diligent  inquiry  (^taDtb*]),  both  for  the  sake  of  instruction  and  cons<datioo, 
and  they  will  attain  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  predictions. 

(11)  And  from  the  time  of  removing  the  continual  Bacrifice,  and  of  setting  np  the 
abomination  that  shall  be  made  desolate,  will  be  a  thonsand,  two  hundred,  and  nine- 
ty days. 

*nD^n  Inf.  Hoph.  as  a  noun  in  the  Gen.  —  m^,  also  Inf.  of  ^nj  in  the 
Qen.  after  rn  implied.  The  b  is  put  before  it  to  indicate  its  Genitive 
condition,  §  118.  See  the  very  same  verbs  and  nouns  in  11:  81,  and 
oomp.  8: 11—18.  In  11: 81 ,  y^^^  is  described  as  caciha ,  eauging  deeoia^ 
Hon;  here  as  tratb,  i.  e.  that  which  tstobe  destroyedyOt  ought  to  he  destroyed^ 
which  is  more  apposite  to  the  present  tenor  of  the  discourse.  7^  1290  doge 
are  more  specific  than  the  phrase,  time,time$f  ctndahalf,  in  v.  7  and  also  in 
7: 25.  The  latter  (time,  etc)  is  as  it  were  a  round  number,  three  and  a  half 
first  equalling  the  one  half  of  the  sacred  number  eeven,  and  the  fractional 
part  equalling  the  half  of  one  year.  In  such  a  case,  minute  exactness  of 
course  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  the  thirty  additional  days  here  (over 
1260  days  >«  forty-two  months  t^  three  and  a  half  years),  are  doubtless 
designed  as  an  exact  account  of  time  during  which  the  detestable  abomi- 
nation continued  in  the  temple.  The  terminus  a  quo  is  the  time  when 
Antiochus  first  removed  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  was  probably  near  the 
end  of  May  or  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  B.  G.  168.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  removed  this  y^"^,  9  and  purified  the  temple,  Dec  25  of  B.  G.  165, 
making  the  time  in  question,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years,  as  nearly  as 
history  will  enable  us  to  compute  it  There  can  hardly  be  room  for  doubt 
that  the  statement  in  our  text  is  minutely  exact  The  work  of  Judas,  then, 
is  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  period  in  question. 

(12)  Blessed  is  he  who  waiteth,  and  attaineth  to  one  thonsand  three  hundred  and 
thirty'five  days. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  Notes  on  7: 
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25  above,  for  iafonnation  in  regard  to  the  coarse  of  events  near  the  end 
of  Antiochus'  reign.    It  appears  from  11:  40 — 14  above,  that  Antiochas 
made  another  and  final  invasion  of  Egypt,  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  af- 
ter which  he  marched  against  Palestine.    Mattathias  and  his  sons,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  organising  the  party  of  the  pious,  and  Antiochns 
was  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  efforts  which  they  had  made  and  the 
snocess  with  which  they  were  attended.    In  1  Mace  2:  26—87,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  Antiochus,  while  in  the  ^  glorious  land." 
His  treasury  was  empty.  He  had  already  robbed  the  temple  of  all  which  it 
contained  that  was  of  any  value,  and  he  was  necessitated  to  look  to  an- 
other quarter.    He  left  half  of  his  army,  therefore,  with  Lysias,  one  of 
his  &vorite  officers,  and  passed  over  the  Euphrates  in  order  to  rifle  the 
countries  of  the  East    First  he  went  through  and  subdued  Armenia 
(tag  inapo)  %tiqasy  v.  87),  and  then  turned  off  to  rob  the  temple  in  Ely- 
mais,  where  he  met  with  disgrace,  and  finally  with  death.  Not  long  after 
the  departure  of  Antiochus,  Lysias  began  the  contest  in  Palestine  in  seri- 
ous earnest;  but  Judas  uniformly  triumphed  in  all  his  encounters;  and 
so  decisive  was  one  of  them  over  Lysias,  that  Judas  proceeded  to  purify 
the  temple,  and  to  restore  its  worship,  1  Mace.  4: 86  seq.    All  this  must 
have  occupied  some  months ;  and  the  consecration  of  the  temple  took 
place  the  25th  of  Dec.  165  B.  C.    Of  course  Antiochus  had  had  sufficient 
time  for  his  conquest  in  Armenia  and  for  his  advance  to  Elymais,  before 
the  winter  had  far  advanced.    It  was  in  early  spring  that  he  undertook 
the  robbeiy  of  the  temple  in  Elymais ;  after  which,  on  his  retreat,  the 
news  met  him  of  total  defeat  in  Palestine,  and  helped  to  increase  the 
malady  under  which  he  was  then  laboring.    In  1  Mace  6:  1  seq.  is  an 
account  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Antiochus,  and  of  his  failure  at  Elymais. 
If  now  we  count  onward,  from  the  consecration  of  the  temple  by  Judas, 
to  the  time  when  Antiochus  deceased,  we  shall  perceive,  at  once,  that 
the  period  of  1835  days  is  in  all  probability  the  period  of  Antiochus' 
death.     From  the  time  that  the  daily  burnt  offering  was  removed  by 
Apollonius,  at  the  command  of  Antiochus,  to  the  time  of  reconsecration, 
were  1290  days.    From  the  same  terminiu  a  quo  to  the  death  of  Antio- 
chus, were  1885  days,  i.  e.  forty-five  days  more  than  is  included  in  the 
preceding  period.     History  has  not  anywhere  recorded  the  precise  day 
of  Antiochus'  death ;  so  that  we  cannot  compare  the  passage  before  us 
with  that.    But  we  are  certain  as  to  the  order  of  events,  and  as  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  year  itself,  in  which  the  death  of  this 
king  took  place.    Of  the  general  accuracy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
such  are  the  chronological  designations  of  this  book,  that  we  may  safely 
rely,  in  this  case,  on  its  minute  accuracy. 
Meued  %$  he  that  waiUthj  more  exactly :  0  heatUudinei  exptetamtiB  I 
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-—  rannn ,  Dagh.  omitted  after  the  article,  §  SO.  8.  h.  The  lexicon  gives  xmb 
only  expeeto  as  the  meaning  of  hsn ,  i.  e.  to  wait  with  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. This  may  be  the  shade  of  meaning  here ;  but  if  so,  it  will  imply  a 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those  who  wait,  of  the  predictions  before  lUy 
and  a  looking  for  their  accomplishment  This  is  not  a  bad  sense.  Bat 
still,  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  here  to  be  :  ^  Blessed  are 
Chose  who  eowtinue  in  life,  and  attain  to  the  happy  period  of  Israel's  libe- 
ration r  No  one,  in  view  of  the  horrid  cruelties  and  impieties  of  Antiocfaosy 
ean  wonder  that  those  are  congratulated,  who  had  been  subject  to  his  do- 
minion and  are  now  delivered  from  it  On  the  ground  assumed  above, 
aU  is  congruous  and  well  adapted  to  complete  the  synmietry  of  the  whole 
prophecy. 

(13)  But  as  Unt  thee,  go  onward  to  the  end  [of  life] ;  and  thoa  ahalt  have  test, 
and  stand  ap  for  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  time. 

.  I  take  ;)b  to  be  used  here,  in  a  somewhat  different  shade  of  meaning 
from  that  which  the  word  has  in  v.  9.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  oar :  2>e- 
fart  in  peace.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  courteous  method  of  dismissing  an 
auditor,  when  all  is  told  which  was  designed  to  be  communicated.  Other- 
wise expressed  it  would  be :  You  now  have  leave  to  reHre.  The  tone  of 
voice,  in  such  a  case,  would  decide  whether  one  was  dismissed  in  anger 
or  in  peace.  Here  the  latter  is  quite  certain.— yf»b,  io  ike  emd^  L  e.  the 
end  of  Daniel's  life,  and  hence  the  article,  which  in  such  a  case  is  equiva- 
lent (as  m  Greek)  to  the  pronoun-adjective  thy.  —  msri ,  reH  in  a  peace- 
ful grave.  *-  ^b^ni ,  the  opposite  of  reeHng^  viz.  standing  up.  The  mean- 
ing seems  plainly  to  be :  Thou  shaU  obtain  a  resurrection,  rieetq>  («.  onp, 
as  *iQ|  often  does  in  the  later  Hebrew),  ^ttm  has  also  the  ad- 
signification  of  stand  197  fattdy,  being  placed  in  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, y.  8  above  entitles  us  to  make  all  these  conclusions  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  here.  —  For  the  illustration  of  the  W ,  oomp.  Acts  26: 18, 
nXi^QOiifl  CoL  1:  12,  ttiv  fAsgida  tov  xl^v;  Rev.  20:  6,  fUQog  sw  ff 
dpfMTaas^.  The  allusion  is  to  the  ^  or  inheritance  given  to  the  HelHew 
tribes,  who  took  possession  of  Palestine.  Daniel's  part  is  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan.  —  •j'^o  jh  y^h ,  lit  at  the  end  of  the  days.  The  word  £%s  means 
undefined  or  unlimited  time,  and  the  whole  expression  exactly  meets  our 
{English  phrase,  at  the  end  of  time.  The  article  stands  before  the  noun 
as  comprising  a  totality,  at  the  end  of  time.  A  comparison  of  this  with  v.  8 
shows  at  least  that  there  is  here  no  new  or  strange  doctrine.  Daniel  is  to 
have  a  place,  among  those  ^  who  have  been  wise  and  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness." An  assurance  full  of  comfort  to  him,  who  was  now  very  fiu* 
aedvanced  in  life ;  and  full  of  comfort  to  all  who  walk  m  his  steps,  and  are 
animated  by  his  spirit 
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i  1.  Perianal  BUUny  of  DanieL 

The  only  authentic  source  whence  we  can  draw  this,  is  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  His  character  and  the  peculiar  incidents  of  his 
life  have  indeed  given  occasion  to  many  apocryphal  narrations  respect- 
ing him ;  but  these  mostly  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  unworthy  of 
critical  confidence. 

According  to  the  statement  in  Dan.  1: 1 — 8,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  i.  e.  B.  G.  607.  With  many  of  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  which  he  sent  to  Babylon,  there  were  also,  as  the  sequel  of  the 
narration  shows  us,  a  company  of  young  Hebrews  of  royal  or  princely 
origin  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  conqueror.  Among  these,  Daniel 
and  his  three  friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  the  most 
comely  and  conspicuous.  These,  therefore,  were  given  in  charge  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar to  his  master-courtier,  Ashpenaz,  to  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king,  and  instructed  in  the  language  and  sciences  of  the 
Chaldees,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  in  due  time,  to  become  the 
personal  waiters  and  attendants  of  the  monarclb 

The  age  of  Daniel,  when  he  was  carried  into  exile,  is  no  where  stated 
in  his  writings ;  but  he  and  his  friends  are  called  D*nb^ ,  (v.  4).  This 
word,  in  Hebrew,  characterizes  the  period  from  the  age  of  childhood  up 
to  that  of  manhood,  and  might  be  translated  hays,  ladsy  or  ifouth.  Ignatius 
(Ep.  ad  Magn.)  says,  that  Daniel  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  went 
into  exile ;  Ghrysostom  (0pp.  VI.  p.  423)  says  that  he  was  eighteen ; 
Epiphanius  says :  hi  itqmog  oar ;  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  III.)  calls  him 
admodum  puer.  Of  course,  these  are  but  mere  guesses,  or  at  best  but 
floating  traditions.    Still  they  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.    The  nature 
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of  the  case,  and  the  usual  custom  of  Oriental  monarchs  to  prepare  for 
themselves  the  most  active  and  sprightly  waiters  from  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  are  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  probabilitj,  that  Daniel  was  not 
more  than  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

That  Daniel  was  of  regal  descent,  is  bj  no  means  improbable.  Ac- 
cording to  Dan.  1:  3,  the  captives  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  sent  away 
were  either  of  regal  or  of  princely  extraction.  The  history  of  that  period, 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  seeoos  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  the 
Jewish  kids  iti  question  were  hottages,  who  were  drawn  from  the  upper 
classes  of  society  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  secure  the  quiet  and  submis- 
sion of  the  Jewish  king  and  his  nobles,  in  their  tributary  condition. 

Daniel's  first  developments  of  character  showed  that  he  was  possessed 
of  sincere  and  ardent  love  for  the  law  of  God  as  contained  in  the  sacred 
books  of  his  country,  and  also  of  great  firmnesa  and  integrity.  Nor  did 
the  early  budding  of  his  youth  disappoint  the  expectations  which  they 
raised ;  for  they  ripened  into  precious  and  abundant  fruit  in  his  maturer 
age.  Daniel  declined  to  feed  on  the  luxurious  viands  of  the  Babylonish 
monarch ;  and  in  order  to  shun  such  food  as  the  law  of  Moses  had  pro- 
hibited, he  soQght  and  obtained  leave  of  his  guardian,  for  him  and  his 
companions  to  live  on  a  vegetable  diet.  With  signal  success  they  pur- 
sued this  mode  of  living,  until  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  king ;  Dan.  1:  5 — 18.  To  attribute,  as  some  do,  the 
conduct  of  Daniel  on  this  occasion  of  abstinence  to  excessive  supersti- 
tion, seems  neither  candid  nor  equitable.  The  laws  of  Moses  were 
simply  obeyed,  and  nothing  more.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  these 
laws  is,  that  certain  kinds  of  food  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  them,  in 
all  cases  where  abstinence  is  feasible,  and  life  and  health  are  not  endan* 
gered  by  it 

It  appears  from  1: 17,  that  Daniel  and  his  friends  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  science  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees ;  while 
Daniel  himself  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  power  of  un» 
derstanding  and  interpreting  dreams  and  visions.  In  relating  this  fact, 
however,  the  prophet  is  careful  to  declare,  that  God,  and  he  only,  had 
bestowed  these  gifls  upon  him  and  upon  his  companions. 

When  called  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years' 
course  of  education,  he  and  his  companions  were  found  by  that  monarch 
to  be  far  more  skilled  in  all  science  and  wisdom,  than  thfO  BabyUmiiio 
astrologers  and  sacred  scribes ;  1:  20. 

Not  long  after  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dreamy  which  oceaaioned 
him  great  agitation  of  mind  and  disquietude.    But  the  particulars  of  thai 
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draam  had  eluded  his  memoiy.  In  this  state,  he  BmnnKmed  all  the 
Babylonish  Magi  and  soothsayers  before  him,  and  demanded  of  them, 
Qo  pain  of  death,  to  disclose  to  him  both  the  dream  itself  and  its  interpre- 
tation. This  they  felt  to  be  impossible ;  and  they  therefore  sought  for 
delay,  in  order  that  in  some  way  the  king  might  be  either  pacified  or 
deluded.  The  king  refused  to  grant  the  delay  songht  for,  and  ordered 
the  whole  mass  of  this  order  of  men  to  be  destroyed.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Daniel  interposed,  having  first  sought  by  earnest  supplication 
of  himself  and  his  friends  that  God  would  reveal  to  them  the  matter  in 
question,  and  having  obtained  a  favorable  answer  to  his  prayer.  The 
Jewish  prophet  repaired  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  aodience-ohamber,  and 
there  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  dream,  and  gave  the  significant 
and  ominous  interpretation  thereof.  Nebuchadnezzar,  stricken  with  awe 
and  astonishment,  commanded  oblations  to  be  made  to  him,  made  him 
ruler  or  satrap  over  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Magi  and  all  the  learned  men  of  his  capital ;  ch.  ii. 

In  this  exalted  station,  Daniel  did  not  forget  or  neglect  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  intimately  been  associated.  He  re- 
<piested  the  king  to  bestow  some  office  upon  them ;  who,  in  compliance 
With  his  wishes,  made  them  overseers  of  his  affisdrs  in  the  province  of 
Babybn. 

It  lies  on  the  face  of  Daniel's  narration,  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  self-exaltation.  Most  heartily  did  he  rejoice 
in  the  honor  done  to  bis  companions.  They,  as  well  as  he,  were  found 
by  the  king  to  be  far  more  skilled  ^  in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing," than  the  Ma^  and  astrologers,  (1:  20).  They  made  common 
cause  with  him,  as  to  the  decree  that  the  Magi  should  be  cut  off;  and 
their  supplications,  as  well  as  his,  went  up  before  the  throne-  of  mercy, 
that  the  secret  of  the  king's  dream  might  be  revealed.  And  although 
Daniel  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  disclosure,  they  participated  with 
him  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  that  ensued. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Daniel  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  bis  friends,  as 
taking  a  place  among  the  noblest  martyrs  for  truth  that  stand  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  sacred  history.  The  Uiird  chapter  of  his  work  is  wholly 
devoted  to  an  account  of  their  martyrdom,  and  its  results.  They  refused 
to  do  homage  before  the  gigantic  idol  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  by  his 
command  were  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  heated  far  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary degree.  There  they  were  accompanied  and  protected  by  an 
angel  of  God,  who  assumed  a  radiant  and  dazzling  appearance.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  him,  he  was  terrified,  and  commanded  the  objects 
of  his  vengeance  to  quit  the  furnace.    Once  more,  as  in  the  case  when 
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bis  fint  dream  was  interpreted,  this  passionate  and  hanghtj  monarch 
was  coDstrained  to  give  glory  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  He  even 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  his  subjects  to  speak  any  word  of  re- 
proach against  that  God;  chap.  iii.  Thus  has  Daniel  consigned  to 
perpetual  remembrance,  admiration,  and  heart-felt  applause,  his  three 
pious  and  distinguished  companions. 

We  have  no  designation  of  the  time  when  these  events  happened.  In 
all  probability,  however,  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  finished  his  conquests,  and  amassed  an  almost  boundless  store  of 
wealth:  Usher  names  580  B.  C.  as  a  probable  period,  i.  e.  eight  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Daniel  is  not  at  all  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  affair  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  but  only  his  companions* 
But  to  make  this  a  serious  objection  against  the  truthful  narrative  of  the 
book,  as  Lengerke  has  done,  is  hardly  just  or  generous.  Was  not  Daniel 
prime  minister  of  the  king  ?  And  could  not  a  man,  ^  who  was  ruler 
over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  be  so  busied  with  some  special 
duties  of  his  office,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  image? 
And  might  he  not,  for  some  good  reason  which  respected  the  affidrs  of 
the  State,  have  been  excused  by  the  king  himself  from  attendance  on 
that  occasion  ?  These  suppositions  are  neither  unnatural  nor  improbable ; 
and  if  they  are  well  grounded,  they  account  satisfactorily  for  the  absence 
of  Daniel. 

Sometime  after  this,  (Usher  supposes  some  ten  years,  i.  e.  B.  C.  570), 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  another  dream,  which  gave  him  deep  anxiety.  He 
applied  in  vain  to  the  magicians  and  astrologers  to  interpret  it.  His 
application  first  to  them,  was  not  improbably  a  measure  dictated  by 
policy,  80  as  to  save  Daniel  from  the  envy  that  would  be  excited  by  a 
primary  application  to  him.  It  would  seem  that  the  king  had  already  seen 
enough  of  their  impotence,  to  convince  him  that  they  could  do  nothing 
in  such  an  exigency.  The  issue  of  this  application  was  like  that  in  the 
case  of  the  former  dream ;  although  the  king  had  not  now  foi^tten  his 
dream,  but  related  it.  Daniel  was  at  last  introduced.  The  king  told 
him  what  he  had  seen,  in  the  visions  of  the  night  The  prophet  was 
deeply  affected  with  it,  and  out  of  kind  feeling  and  gratitude  to  the  king 
was  reluctant  to  give  the  explanation.  But  the  king  insisted  on  it  He 
therefore  told  him  plainly,  that  the  dream  foreboded  the  loss  of  his  throne 
and  of  his  reason,  for  seven  years.  This  came  upon  him.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  his  reason  returned,  and  he  was  again  welcomed  by  his  nobles 
and  his  people  to  the  throne  so  long  vacant  On  this  occasion  he  issued 
a  proclamation  narrating  all  these  facts,  and  extolling  and  honoring  the 
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Mo0t  H^lit  wbo  had  thu8  abased  and  chastised  hiniy  and  also  had  mercy 
opoQ  him.    Dan.  iv.  is  oocapied  with  this  prodamation. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  probable^  that  Daniel  retained  his  place  during 
the  inierregmimj  and  as  chief  of  the  Magi,  he  was  of  course  the  tempo- 
rary viceroy  of  the  king.  He  too  would  be  most  likely  to  keep  the 
dumie  in  abeyance  for  Nebachadnezsary  because  he  was  confident  of  his 
being  ukimBtely  restored  to  his  reason  and  his  plaoe.  In  other  hands, 
the  government  would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone  over  to  some  son  of 
Nebuchadnezsar,  or  some  fortunate  aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne. 

l^ot  improbably  the  death  of  Ndbuchadnezzar  occurred  soon  aAer  this. 
He  reigned  forty-one  years ;  or,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  Palestine  by  him,  he  reigned,  according 
to  their  reckoning,  forty-three  years.  J£  Usher  is  in  the  right,  the  end 
of  the  seven  years'  mania,  wodd  be  in  the' forty-first  of  his  reign. 

Our  next  account  of  Daniel  has  reference  to  some  thirty  years  after 
the  period  just  named.  In  B.  C.  538,  Belshazzar  is  on  the  throne ;  and 
he  was  now  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign.  Inflated  with 
pride  and  vain  glory,  he  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords, 
and  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  excessive  banqueting,  he  sent  for 
the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Belns.  These  were  brought,  and  sul^ected  to  the  promiscuous  use  of 
the  revellers,  who»  in  honor  of  their  idol-gods,  drank  from  them,  and 
chanted  the  impious  praises  of  their  deities,  mixed  (no  doubt)  with  many 
reproaches  to  the  God  of  Israel  In  the  midst  of  this  Bacchanalian  tu- 
mult, heathenish  impiety,  and  contempt,  a  hand  like  that  of  a  man,  guided 
by  some  invisible  being,  i^peared  to  the  king  and  his  companions,  writing 
upon  the  wall  some  mystical  leUers  which  none  could  read.  The  Magi 
and  astrologers  were  summoned;  but  all  in  vain.  Finally,  the  king's 
mother  addressed  the  terrified  assemblage,  and  told  them  what  had  been 
done  by  Daniel  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  during  the  days  of  kiqg 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Daniel  is  forthwith  sent  for,  and  large  promises  of 
reward  are  made  to  him,  in  case  he  should  read  and  explain  the  writing 
upon  the  walL  He  did  so;  and  the  explanation  was,  that  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty,  was  near  at  hand.  In  thai 
very  night,  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the  dty,  and  the  king  was 
slain ;  chap.  v.  . 

It  would  seem  that  Daniel,  under  this  left  monarch,  had  retired  to 
private  life ;  for  the  king  seems  to  have,  at  that  period,  no  particular 
knowledge  of  him.  Nothing  la  more  common  in  the  East,  than  the 
entire  change  of  the  dvil  ministry  after  the  death  aim  king.  The  new 
king  is  nsually  jealoos  of  the  old  minlstexa  on  aooeunt  rf  their  acquired 
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influence,  and  prefers  for  his  confidants  those  whom  he  has  well  known 
and  with  whom  he  is  familiar.  It  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  Dan- 
iel withdrew  from  the  high  public  station  which  he  had  occupied,  after 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  still,  that  he  might  have  been  em* 
ployed  in  minor  affairs,  and  in  the  provinces,  seems  to  be  made  probable 
by  8:  2,  27.  We  find  him  in  Elam,  as  there  stated,  when  his  second 
vision  occurred ;  and  here  he  did  the  king's  business,  v.  27.  Belshazzar, 
however,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  bestowed  costly  decorations 
upon  him,  and  made  him  third  raler  in  the  kingdom.  But  this  banor 
lasted  only  for  an  hour.  The  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  dynasty,  followed  immediately  after  the  elevation  of  the  propheL 

Darius  the  Mede,  who  had  long  been  leagued  with  Cyrus  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Asia  Minor,  now  assumed  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Under 
him  Daniel  held  a  most  conspicuous  place,  being  the  first  of  three  presi* 
dents  or  viceroys  of  the  kingdom ;  6: 1, 2.  But  the  splendid  acquisitions 
and  talents  and  honors  of  Daniel  greatly  disturbed  his  colleagues  in 
office,  and  they,  moved  by  envy,  sought  to  destroy  him.  By  appeals  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Darius,  they  obtained  a  decree  from  him,  that 
no  one  should,  during  thirty  days,  ask  either  God  or  man  for  anything^ 
except  the  king  himself.  Daniel,  who  was  a  man  of  prayer,  disobeyed 
this  decree.  As  usual,  he  repaired  to  his  ganctum  in  the  upper  story  of 
his  house,  and  there,  as  he  was  wont,  prayed  three  times  every  day. 
He  was  watched,  and  reported  to  the  king.    The  latter  was  greatly  dis-  J 

tressed  at  the  intelligence,  because  of  his  attachment  to  Daniel ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  his  nobles,  that  the  penalty  of  the 
decree  should  be  inflicted.  Daniel  was  cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  But 
there  he  was  kept  in  safety,  by  an  angel  commissioned  for  this  purpose. 
The  king,  on  discovering  this,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  den, 
and  also  that  the  men  who  had  maligned  him,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  should  be  cast  into  the  same  den.  There  they  were  instantly 
torn  in  pieces. 

We  have  no  further  authentic  particulars  of  the  life  of  DanieL  We 
know  merely,  from  the  dates  of  his  prophetic  visions,  that  the  first  of 
these  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  about  555 
B.  C.  The  second  was  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  L  e. 
during  553  B.  G.  In  both  these  cases  he  was  deeply  affected  in  body 
and  mind,  the  matter  of  the  visions  being  portentous  of  much  coming 
eviL  His  third  vision  was  in  B.  C.  588,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the 
Mede.  In  this  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
had  brought  him  to  see,  that  the  seventy  years  of  exile  which  had  been 
predicted,  were  near  their  dose.    With  fiisting  and  prayer^  he  besought 
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the  Lord  most  earnestly  to  forgite  his  offendiDg  people,  and  to  aooom- 
plish  his  promises  in  respect  to  their  return  from  exile.  On  this  occa- 
■ion,  the  angel  Qabriel  was  sent  to  make  some  new  and  portentous 
eommanications  to  him.  They  respected  the  laying  waste  of  Jerosalem 
the  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  the  persecution  of  the  godly.  The 
fiunous  period  of  seventy  weeks  is  a  pdrt  of  what  Gabriel  declared  on 
this  occasion ;  which  was  probably  nnderatood  by  Daniel,  but  has  hard- 
ly been  explained  or  agreed  upon  in  any  after  age.  This  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  difficult  passages  in  all  the  Bible. 

Down  so  late  as  534  B.  C,  i.  e.  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus'  reign,  we 
meet  with  the  most  peculiar  of  all  Daniel's  prophetic  visions,  including 
ehapSk  x^^m.  The  larger  part  of  chap.  xL  seems  more  like  a  history 
of  what  had  past,  than  a  prediction  of  the  future.  So  Porphyiy  un« 
derstood  it ;  and  he  grounded  his  main  objection  to  the  prophetic  nature 
of  the  book,  on  this  view  of  the  chapter  in  question.  In  this  particular  he 
has  had  not  a  few  followers,  within  a  recent  period.  There  is  truly 
nothing  like  it,  in  all  the  Bible.  Even  our  Saviour's  prediction 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  will  not  compare  with  it  in 
respect  to  minute  historical  detail.  The  terrible  catastrophe  that 
followed  the  quarrel  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes  with  the  Jews,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  burden  of  all  Daniel's  prophetic  annunciations ; 
and  in  this  last  vision,  he  has  advanced  far  beyond  any  example  of 
minuteness  in  his  earlier  disclosures. 

The  visiou  doses,  appropriately,  with  kind  and  comforting  assurances 
to  Daniel,  in  a  personal  respect  He  needed  them.  His  bosom  had 
beat  so  high  and  so  long  with  patriotic  feeling,  that  now,  when  liberation 
firom  the  Babylonish  exile  was  at  hand,  it  was  very  trying  to  look  for- 
ward and  see  the  future  miseries  and  vexations  of  his  people.  Never 
did  that  people  raise  up  a  truer  patriot,  or  possess  a  warmer  and  more 
foithful  and  constant  friend. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  vision,  Daniel  must  have  been  some  84  years 
of  age.  There  is  nothing  uncommon,  however,  in  this ;  for  not  a  few 
persons  of  temperate  and  abstemious  habits  attain  such  an  age,  with 
little  or  no  diminution  of  mental  vigor.  But  as  we  find  not  his  name 
among  those  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine,  it  is  probable  that  his  age, 
and  perhaps  his  offices,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  such  a  journey. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  exbtence  of  such  a  man  at  Baby- 
lon, during  the  exile,  should  have  recently  been  doubted,  and  even  denied. 
Besides  Moses,  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  that 
has  obtained  so  much  celebrity.  There  are  none  whose  wisdom,  and 
dexterity,  and  elevation,  and  infinenoe,  have  been  more  celebrated 
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ftmong  the  Jews.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  denj  that  David  or 
Solomon  were  real  personages,  as  that  Daniel  was.  That  he  was  such  m 
man  as  the  book  that  bears  his  name  represents  him  to  have  beea^ 
may  indeed  be  denied  bj  dceptical  criticism ;  hot  that  a  distiagaished 
nan,  of  such  a  name,  lived  and  flourished  at  Babylon,  during  the  ezik^ 
cannot  be  denied  with  any  more '  probability  than  the  existenoe  of  Ndi- 
nchadnexaar  can  be  denied.  None  of  the  Greek  historians  mentaoD 
such  a  king  as  Nebuchadnexsar  at  Babylon.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  there  was  none  ?  We  might  as  well  do  so,  yea  do  so  with  even  m 
better  fikce,  than  we  can  deny  the  existenoe  and  offices  of  Daniel. 

That  Daniel  has  ever  been  placed  by  the  Jews  among  the  foremost 
rank  of  thdr  prophets,  is  quite  dear.  Josephus,  near  the  dose  of  Ua 
Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  x.,  after  givmg  a  summary  of  all  the  historical  parts  of 
Daniel,  oondudes  by  sayii^  that  **  the  merits  of  this  man  must  exdto 
the  wonder  of  all  who  hear  of  them.  Everything  succeeded  to  adminh' 
tion  with  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  prophets.  Not  only  during  his  life* 
time,  was  honor  and  glory  bestowed  on  him  by  kings,  and  by  the  multi- 
tude, but  after  his  death  he  is  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  For  hia 
writings,  which  he  left  behind  him,  are  now  read  by  us,  and  throu^ 
them  we  believe  that  Danid  held  converse  with  Grod,  for  he  not  only 
predicted  things  to  come,  like  other  prophets,  but  definitely  limited  the 
period  when  they  should  take  place."  Such  was  the  view  which  this 
most  distinguished  historian  and  learned  priest  of  the  Jews,  took  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Daniel ;  a  view  common  to  all  his  countrymen  at 
that  period,  and  to  neariy  all  ever  since  that  time.  The  author  of  1 
Mace.  (2 :  59,60)  has  expressly  referred  to  Danid  and  his  companionsi 
and  ranked  them  with  other  Jewish  worthies  of  the  highest  note.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  Susannah  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  make  Dan- 
iel the  hero  of  their  romantic  tales ;  and  the  former  speaks  of  him  as 
deciding  the  case  of  the  adulterous  judges,  when  he  was  yet  a  youth. 
Finally,  Ezekiel,  the  contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  in  exile, 
speaks  of  him  (about  B.  C.  584)  as  a  shining  example  of  uprightness 
and  of  wisdom,  ranking  him  with  Noah  and  Job,  14:  13,  18,  20. 
In  another  passage  (28 :  3)  he  refers  to  Danid  as  a  preeminent  exam- 
plar  of  wisdom.  The  Saviour  himself  calls  Daniel  a  prophet,  and 
quotos  his  words  as  such;  Matt:  24: 15.  Mark  13: 14.  Paul  (Heb. 
11 :  33,  34)  alludes  to  him ;  and  John  has  taken  him  as  a  kind  ci 
model,  throughout  the  Apocalypse. 

The  question,  then,  whether  there  was  such  a  man  as  Danid,  con^ 
spicuous  above  most  men,  and  beloved  and  honored  of  (Sod,  seems  to 
be  suffidently  vouched  for  by  all  these  testimonies. 
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The  attentiTe  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  perceive,  that  the  part 
which  Daniel  had  to  act,  was  not  only  oonspicooos,  but  singular  and 
yery  difficult.  What  other  Hebrew  prophet  was  ever  called  to  such  a 
course  of  action,  at  a  heathen  court,  yea  a  court  which  then  governed, 
as  it  were,  the  world?  Jonah,  indeed,  had  a  short  mission  to  the  Nine- 
▼ites ;  but  briefly  and  grudgingly  was  it  performed.  Daniel,  although 
a  mere  lad  when  brought  to  Babylon,  preserved  an  incorruptible  integ- 
rity of  character  as  a  true  disciple  of  Moses,  and  ever  lived  uninflu- 
enced by  the  luxury  and  splendor  and  honors  of  the  Babylonish  court. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  fearless  spirit,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  That  he  did  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  most  able 
and  faithful  manner,  is  evident  from  the  length  of  time  in  which  he  was 
prime  minister  of  State.  That  he  cherished  the  warmest  emotions  of 
patriotism  toward  his  own  country  and  people,  is  inscribed  in  high  relief 
upon  his  whole  book ;  but  above  all,  upon  his  intercessions  in  their 
behalf,  as  developed  in  chap.  ix. 

Of  Daniel's  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  of  the  object,  style,  and 
qualities  of  his  work,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

S  2.  Nature  and  Design  of  the  BooL 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  greater  mbtake  in  regard  to  these,  than  to 
suppose  that  he  designed  to  write  a  continuous  and  regular  history, 
either  of  himself,  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  So  much 
of  his  early  history  is  developed,  as  serves  to  cast  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  became  qualified  to  act  the  important  part  which  fell  to  his 
lot  When  this  is  accomplished,  he  is  brought  to  view  only  on  some 
great  occasions,  where  his  interposition  seems  to  make  a  signal  display 
of  divine  power  and  goodness.  £.  g.  he  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
and  second  mysterious  dreams.  He  explains  to  the  impious  Belshazzar 
the  ominous  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  He  is  elevated  to  the  post  of 
viceroy  under  Darius  the  Mede,  and  had  a  marvellous  escape  from  the 
den  of  lions,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  the  malignant  artifices  of 
envious  courtiers.  It  appears  probable  from  6 :  28  and  10 : 1,  that  he 
retained  a  high  post  of  honor,  at  least  for  some  three  years  of  the  reign 
of  Cjrrus.  These  are  all  the  incidents  recorded  of  a  life  of  son^e 
seventy  years,  in  connection  with  the  Babylonish  court.  To  speak  of  a 
regular  biography^  then,  as  undertaken  by  Daniel,  would  indicate  a  very 
singular  notion  of  what  belongs  to  his  book. 

As  to  the  Jews,  not  one  word  is  said  concerning  them,  either  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  that  befel  them,  during  their  state  of  exile.    What  was 
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Iheir  conditton,  And  what  their  demeanor,  tibe  writer  of  the  hook  of 
Daniel  has  sot  yodertaken  at  all  to  inform  us. 

In  regard  to  the  native  kings  of  Babylon,  the  names  of  only  two  of 
them  occur,  viz.  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Belshazzar.  Neboehad- 
aezzar  reigned  more  than  forty  years,  and  made  many  oonquesta.  But 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  his  two  dre«Ds,  and  the  consecration  of  hia 
colossal  idol,  that  he  is  brought  to  view,  after  Daniel  becooies  a  member 
of  his  coorL  Bel^azzar  appears  only  on  the  last  day  of  his  life;  and 
his  Medo*PerBtaa  successors  are  brought  to  view  in  such  a  way,  that  we 
have  only  a  single  glance  at  them.  Darius'  sad  mistake  in  yielding  to 
the  artiioes  of  his  courtiers  to  destroy  Daniel,  is  graphically  placed 
be&re  us ;  but  nothing  further  is  disclosed  respecting  him.  That  Cy- 
rus succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  Babylon,  is  all  that  is  said  concent 
iBg  him,  excepting  that  he  was  the  friend  of  DanieL 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  four  prophetic  visions,  seen  b^ 
tween  B.  C.  555  and  584,  i.  e.  in  the  later  part  of  Daniel's  life.  These 
are  sui  f^eneris  both  in  respect  to  form  and  matter,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
although  in  several  respects  they  strongly  resemble  other  visions  of 
other  prophets  during  the  exile,  e.  g.  those  of  Ezekiel  and  Zachariah. 
The  main  object  of  them  is,  to  show  the  future  conditton  and  destiny  of 
the  Jewish  people,  after  the  exile  and  before  the  period  when  their  great 
Deliverer  should  come. 

Some  critics  have  assumed,  that  Daniel  undertook  to  write  his  own 
history  and  that  of  Babylon ;  or  at  least,  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so ; 
and  then  they  take  him  to  task  for  having  performed  his  wot'k  so  imper* 
fectly  and  unskilfully.  Others,  perceiving  how  slender  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  this  is  built,  proclaim  (adimeo  muo)  that  the  whole 
book  has  a  mere  paraenetic  or  hortatory  object  in  view  ;  aiid  that  this 
design  is  reached  just  as  well  by  romance  or  allegory  as  by  facts.  They 
compare  the  narratives  in  Daniel  with  the  parables  in  the  EvangelisISi 
and  aver,  that  in  both  cases  the  end  is  reached  equally  as  well  by  ro- 
mance as  by  fiicts.  In  this  way,  all  investigation  as  to  actual  evenis 
or  occurrences  is  superseded,  or  rendered  a  matter  of  indi&rence,  and 
it  comes  out  that  we  have  before  us,  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  a  meie 
fkition  or  allegory,  a  part  of  which  has  pretended  facts  for  its  basis,  and 
the  other  part  is  underlaid  by  supposed  prophetic  revelations  and  vis- 
ions. 

When  the  question  is  asked :  What  book  in  the  Old  Test  or  the  New 
stands  on  such  a  basis  ?  it  becomes  difl^ult  to  give  a  satifactfMy  answer. 
Strauss,  indeed,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him,  have  no  difficolty 
in  answering  the  questicm ;  for  they  take  the  same  position  as  the  oh- 
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jedon  before  us,  with  regard  to  the  Gospeb  thcwwcilfes,  to.  that  ihey 
are  bat  a  tissue  of  aUegories  and  romance.  But  men  of  more  sobev 
minds  can  find  but  little  saCisfiMstion,  in  tiie  assanplioB  of  positions 
soeh  as  these. 

When  it  is  said  (as  it  someCnoee  has  been),  dial  the  designt  of  the 
anihor  of  the  booh  of  Daniel  ia  whoUj  jMnosiMft^,  the  assertion  plaialjr 
goes  too  far.  Thepnpksiie  parts  of  this  hock  hsrve  sorely  boi  a  sliglk 
tinge  of  tkh  cast  Bat  still,  if  I  mi^  be  pemntled  to  define  the  word 
panmnetiej  I  should  not  wish  to  denj  that  the  book  at  large  has  thss 
characteristie,  eren  in  a  high  degree*  I  understand  this  word  to  designi(te 
something  that  ia  edijymj^j  and  this  in  the  way  of  wammg  and  exkoit^ 
toHon  or  excitement  Most  surely  the  oecorrsnees  related  by  Daniel 
are  deeply  interesting  in  their  nature,  and  highly  adapted  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  all  minds,  of  the  power  and  goodness  and  holinesa 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Could  Daniel,  or  any  other  prophet,  preach 
mere  impressive  sermons  to  Hebuchadnezaar  and  his  court,  than  the 
explanation  of  the  monarch's  dreams,  and  the  defedt  of  his  rnvrderooa 
purposes  on  the  plaias  of  Dura?  Was  there  ever  a  mors  iaapressive 
scene,  than  that  in  Bekhazzar*s  palace^  on  the  night  of  hie  death? 
Gould  a  thousand  books  or  addresses  have  made  an  impression  so  de^ 
aad  awful«  on  the  riotous  and  idolatrous  courtiers  of  the  king,  as  the 
mysterious  hand  writing  on  the  wail,  and  the  interpretatioa  of  the 
same  ?  Or  was  there  any  means  of  securing  to  Daniel  his  place  in  the 
court  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Cyrus,  so  stringent  and 
eftctual,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Heb.  prophet  from  the  den  of  lions? 
All  this  undoubtedly  is  paraenetic,  and  is  so  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed 
the  Bund  cannot  well  conceive  of  occasions  that  would  command  a  more 
thrilling  interest,  than  those  related  by  Daniel.  Nothing  trifling,  nothing 
iadtfbrent,  nothing  nudiocre^  is  connected  with  them.^  They  iut  exceed, 
in  point  of  real  interest,  the  renowned  tales  of  oriental  fiction  so  long 
current  and  popular  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East  The  reason  is, 
that  the  events  with  which  they  are  concerned  are  of  the  highest  mag^ 
nitnde  and  importance;  and  while  there  is  enough  in  them  of  the 
marvellous  to  gratify  this  craving  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  still 
nothing  of  the  monstrous,  the  absurd,  the  puerile,  and  the  impossible. 
I  speak  of  course  as  a  believer  in  the  posubility  of  miracles ;  but  even 
those  who  deny  this,  cannot  deny  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  narrations, 
nor  their  adaptedness  to  excite  a  deep  religious  feeling.  What  could  be 
devised  better  to  show  the  heathenish  court  and  dty,  that  their "« idd 
gods  were  a  lie,  and  that  those  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ?  "* 

The  prophetic  parts  of  the  book  are  designed  more  for  believing 
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Jews,  than  for  the  heathen.  Yet  eren  here  there  is  matter 
might  well  instruct  the  heathen,  and  specially  those  rf  that  period. 
The  saooession  of  the  four  dynasties  was  a  thing  that  oould  be  nothing 
more  than  guessed  at,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration.  The  character 
and  demeanor  of  the  Syrian  djnas^  were  matten  in  the  dark,  and  also^ 
as  yet,  in  the  distant  future.  Supposing  Daniel  to  have  written  all  the 
predictions  in  his  book  respecting  this  dynasty,  how  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  he  had  a  foresight  altogether  supernatural  ?  Josephus  (An- 
tiqq.  X.  ad.  fin.)  argues,  from  this  book  of  Daniel,  the  certainty  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  overruling  Providence.  The  ailment  is 
sound  and  conclusive;  unless  indeed  we  assume,  with  many  recent 
critics,  that  a  miracle  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

But  let  us  view  the  book  before  us  in  another  light  The  Jews  were 
in  exile,  in  different  parts  of  Babylonia ;  many  of  them  near  the  metres 
polls.  All  captives  in  war  w^re  universally  considered,  at  that  time,  as 
the  davet  of  the  conquerors.  In  this  state^  they  must  naturally  have 
been  exposed  to  nAmy  injuries,  insults,  and  severities.  Slavery  is  but 
a  bitter  .draught,  even  when  the  potion  is  sweetened.  But  a  slavish 
subjection  of  the  people  of  God  to  a  highly  superstitious  and  idolatrous 
nation,  must,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  have  exposed  them  to  many 
indignities  and  cruelties.  Was  it  nothing,  then,  to  this  degraded  and 
suffering  people,  that  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the  highest  officer  at 
court,  the  king  excepted  ?  Was  it  nothing,  that  Daniel  and  his  three 
friends  managed  all  the  concerns  of  Babylonia?  Could  they  not,  in 
many  ways,  and  without  exciting  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  of  the 
king,  modify  and  allay  the  severities  to  which  the  exiles  were  exposed, 
and  lighten  the  yoke  that  was  on  their  neck?  And  if  the  God  of 
heaven  meant  to  preserve  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  their  chastisement 
and  humiliation,  and  finally  to  restore  them  to  their  country,  was  it 
not  worthy  of  him  to  interpose  as  he  did,  and  order  matters  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Jews  would  be  kept  quiet  until  tlie  appointed  time,  and 
would  be  protected  from  special  insult  and  injury  ?  One  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  miracles  wrought  under  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  were 
more  important  to  the  existence  and  welfisure  of  the  Jews,  than  those 
which  were  wrought  in  Babylon. 

Nor  is  this  all  Babylon  was  to  change  masters.  What  then  would 
the  new  sovereigns  do,  in  regard  to  the  Jews?  .Would  they  oppress 
them,  as  other  slaves  were  usually  oppressed?  Or  would  they  treat 
them  kindly,  and  give  them  their  liberty?  When  Darius  came  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  this  was  a  deeply  interesting  question.  The 
time  of  deliverance,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  at  hand. 
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Hach  was  to  be  done.  Darius,  therefore,  and  after  him  Cyras,  were  to 
be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  Daniel's  standing  and  relation 
to  these  kings  doubtless  accomplished  this  important  work.  No  sooner 
had  Cyras  become  seated  on  his  new  throne,  than  he  set  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  free.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  given  np 
to  the  returning  exiles,  and  all  persons  were  called  upon  to  encourage 
them,  and  contribute  to  their  holy  and  patriotic  undertdung. 

If  now  the  events  related  in  the  book  of  Daniel  have  evidently  such 
important  ends  in  view,  and  are  well  adapted  to  accomplish  them,  who 
wHl  deny  the  importance  of  recording  them  for 'the  instraction  of  all 
future  ages  ?  Facts  like  these,  which  exhibit  the  power  and  glory  of 
God,  and  show  his  tender  care  for  his  people  even  when  erring  from 
his  ways,  are,  I  readily  concede,  paraeneHc  even  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  they  are  far  indeed  from  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  book, 
or  from  being  unworthy  of  the  sacred  records. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  against  the  book  before  us,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  history  and  prediction,  and  thus  exhibits  itself  as  alien  from 
the  Hebrew  prophetic  writing  in  general.  But  this  objection  has  little 
ground  to  support  it.  Is  not  Isaiah  in  part  historical  ?  See  chap,  xxxvi 
— xxxix.  Is  not  almost  one  half  of  Jeremiah  historical  ?  Are  not  parts 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  historical  ?  How  is  it  any  objection  to  Daniel, 
then,  that  it  contains  historical  narrations,  when  all  that  is  related  has  a 
most  evident  and  intimate  connection  with  the  wel^u^  of  the  people, 
and  is  adapted  to  impress  deeply  on  their  minds,  what  God  had  done 
in  their  behalf? 

In  respect  to  the  prapheHe  parts  of  the  book,  there  is  no  portion  of  them 
which  does  not  point  the  Jews  to  the  great  Deliverer,  who  was  yet  to  ap- 
pear among  them.  In  regard  to  Messicane  views,  no  prophet  introduces 
them  so  often ;  although  some,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  de- 
tul.  In  regard  to'the  times  of  distress  and  danger  that  were  yet  to  come, 
we  may  apply  the  common  apothegm :  <  Forewarned,  ibrearmed.'  Daniel 
and  others  might,  of  themselves,  have  hoped  that  liberation  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile  would  secure  the  lasting  and  uniform  prosperity  of  the  Jews. 
But  his  visions  warn  him  and  them  not  to  rely  on  fidse  hopes.  Still  fur- 
ther chastisement  would  be  needed,  and  still  more  would  be  inflicted. 
Rejoice  indeed  they  might ;  but  they  were  warned  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  book  deserves  special  notice.  A  por- 
tion — a  large  one  — »  of  its  prophetic  parts  relates  to  a  period  between  the 
return  from  exile  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  No  other  prophecy 
has  occupied  this  ground.    With  the  exception  of  the  Messianic  period 
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itselfi  all  other  prophetic  books  dose,  as  to  any  future,  either  with  the  ex- 
ile itself,  or  with  retarn  from  it.  Has  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  £zekiel  gone  be- 
yond this,  excepting  in  what  is  Messianic,  mach  as  they  have  said  abontthe 
exile  and  the  return  from  it  ?  And  is  there  no  special  propriety  in  Daniel's 
occupying  the  highly  important  ground  in  question  ?  Ezra  and  Nebemiah 
and  the  book  of  Esther  have  indeed  related  some  important  occurrences, 
within  the  first  century  after  the  return  from  Babylon.    But  even  the 
latest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malacbi,  leave 
more  than  four  centuries  unoccupied  by  prediction,  and  equally  so  by 
history.    The  great  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  even  snch  aa 
in  some  respects  surpassed  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  were  yel  to 
oome,  and  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  had  as  yet  no  warning  of  them.    Is  no 
important  object  accomplished,  then,  when  Daniel  fills  up  this  gap  ?    At 
least  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Jews  had,  and  must  have,  a  deep  in- 
terest in  such  predictions  as  disclosed  to  them  other  times  of  trial  and  of 
danger.    It  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  therefore, 
that  they  are  insignificant  or  unimportant 

'But  why  (the  Messianic  period  excepted)  do  his  predictions  stop 
short  with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?    The  Jews  had  many 
troubles  aJUr  his  time ;  why  not  predict  and  specify  them  in  like  manner? 
To  these  questions  one  might  reply,  by  asking  why  all  the  other  prophets 
have,  with  the  exception  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  a  Urm%nu%  ad  quern 
short  of  Daniel's  ?    Why  did  they  not  go  beyond  the  exile,  and  the  return 
from  it  ?  But,  passing  this,  I  would  remark,  that,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  neither  Daniel,  nor  any  other  prophet,  undertakes  to  write  txniMh 
of  the  Jewish  nation.    Ordinary  events  and  occurrences  are  omitted  in 
prophecy.    Daniel  stops  with  those  occurrences  which  were  not  inferior, 
in  point  of  interest,  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  itself    There  was  even 
more  danger  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus'  reign  than  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar's.     Let  us  see  moreover,  for  a  moment,  whether 
there  is  not  a  natural  turn  (so  to  speak)  given  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet    When  the  seventy  years  were  near  to  a  dose,  Daniel  prays 
most  earnestly  for  the  promised  deliverance.    Gabriel  then  appears  to  tell 
him,  that  although  one  period  of  seventy  had  now  come  near  its  dose, 
yet  another  period  of  seven  times  seventy  awaited  his  people,  one  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest    The  dty  and  temple  would  indeed  be  re- 
built ;  but  this  would  be  accomplished  in  troublous  times ;  and  at  last 
another  crisis  in  their  affidrs  would  come,  not  unlike  that  through  which 
they  had  just  passed.    Jeremiah  had  occupied  his  book  with  the  crisis 
which  had  just  passed ;  Daniel  might  very  naturally  occupy  his  with  the 
one  that  was  yat  to  come. 
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<Bat  why  not  go  beyond  this?  I  answer  again  by  asking:  Why  did 
not  Jeremiah  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  exile  ?  There  mast  be  some 
stopping  place,  unless  prophecy  necessarily  becomes  a  book  of  con- 
tinuous annals.  Enough  for  Daniel,  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  second 
exile  as  it  were,  and  predicted  it  The  Jews  had  indeed  many  troubles 
after  that  period ;  but  they  bore  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  They  were  temporary.  They  always  had  their  own  kings 
and  priests.  Even  the  conquest  of  Pompey  (B.  G.  63)  did  not  seriously 
interrupt  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  He  left  the  tem- 
ple untouched,  with  all  its  sacred  untensils.  It  is  no  objection  then  to  the 
book  before  us,  that  its  predictions  close  with  a  second  horrible  catastro- 
phe. And  surely  it  is  no  unimpfrtant  object  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  to 
disclose  a  sad  catastrophe  which  no  other  prophet  had  foretold. 

Even  those  interpreters  (who  are  quite  numerous),  that  look  upon  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  having  named  a  specific  period  of  seventy  weeks  of 
years  which  reaches  down  to  the  Messiah,  are  obliged  to  confess  its  si- 
lence respecting  events  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  and  even  until  the 
Messianic  period.  But  ibr  the  490  years  which  these  weeks  contain, 
there  has  been  found  by  those  interpreters  no  apposite  terminus  a  quo  ; 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Gomm.  on  9:  24 — 27.  That  they  end 
with  the  reign  and  death  of  Antiochus,  I  cannot  doubt ;  although  I  am 
unable  to  make  the  commencement  of  them  clear.  But  as  I  shall  not 
here  renew  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  I  merely  remark,  that  any  a  priori 
prescription  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  prophecy  must  be  inapposite 
and  irrelevant  Everything  is  not  predicted,  nor  designed  to  be  predicted. 
We  must  leave  the  matter  of  judging  where  to  stop,  and  what  to  include, 
to  the  prophet  himself.  Enough  in  the  present  case,  that  analogy  drawn 
from  other  prophets  justifies  Daniel  in  stopping  with  a  signal  catastrophe. 

A  class  of  objectors  to  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  different 
from  those  whom  I  have  noticed,  make  the  allegation,  that '  the  book  has 
no  important  mond  object  in  view.  It  never  preaches,  never  denounces, 
never  threatens,  and  never  promises.  It  is  therefore  unlike  any  other  of 
the  prophecies.' 

But  if  we  should  suppose  the  alleged  histories  in  the  book  to  be  ro- 
mance, or  allegory,  even  then  there  would  be  little  force  in  this  objection. 
Does  not  our  Saviour  teach,  yea  preach,  and  threaten,  and  promise,  and 
exhort,  in  his  parables  ?  Daniel  was  not  by  regular  ofl)ce  a  prophet ; 
i*  e.  he  was  not  sent  to  the  Jewish  people  in  the  capacity  of  a  public 
teacher.  He  does  not  address  them  at  all,  in  a  direct  manner,  like  Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah,  and  others.  But  are  not  his  narrations  full  of  most 
important  instruction  ?    Are  they  not  comminatory  to  idolaters,  and  en- 
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coaraging  and  sottl-etirring  to  the  pious?  Are  any  more  lofty  ideas  of 
God,  and  his  superintending  and  remunerating  providence,  anywhere  dis- 
closed ?  Are  not  the  events  then  future,  which  are  disclosed  in  the  pre* 
dictions  of  Daniel,  of  thrilling  interest  and  importance  ?  And  with  all  this 
before  us,  are  we  entitled  to  make  such  an  objection  as  that  in  question  ? 

On  another  extreme  are  those  who  assert  that  <  the  object  of  the  book 
is  that  of  a  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  Hebrew.  According  to  him, 
there  is  no  God  but  Jehovah ;  and  no  people  but  the  Jews.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  purely  national  and  selfish ;  or  else  it  savors  of  superstition  and 
closely  adheres  to  the  Jewish  rituaL' 

To  the  accusation,  that  Daniel  makes  Jehovah  supreme  and  all  in  ally 
and  the  Jewish  people  his  then  only  chosen  people,  I  plead  guiUjf  in  his 
behalf.  But  if  there  be  culpable  guilt  or  superstition  in  this,  then  all  the 
Heb.  prophets  lie  under  the  same  condenmation — yea,  all  the  O.  Testis 
ment.  But  on  such  points,  accusation  is  eulogy.  God  be  thanked,  that 
there  are  many  millions  who  have  thought  with  Daniel,  and  who  still 
think  and  believe  with  him,  as  to  Jehovah  and  his  chosen  people  I  In 
regard  to  WferttUicn  and  sdfiskneUf  I  am  unable  to  find  either  of  them 
in  the  pages  of  DanieL  A  more  pious,  devoted,  noble  minded  man  never 
lived.  How  could  he  have  been  so  long  in  the  Babylonish  court,  without 
a  liberality  and  courteousness  of  mind  and  manners  of  which  there  are 
but  few  examples? 

Lengerke  and  others,  who  assign  the  book  to  the  period  of  Antiochu^ 
persecutions,  represent  *  the  main  object  of  it  to  be,  to  encourage  the  Jew- 
ish people  who  were  suffering  under  them,  and  to  hold  up  to  them,  in  the 
example  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  probable  fate  of  their  tyrannical  op* 
pressor.  Everything  throughout  the  book,  it  is  alleged,  is  written  with 
such  a  purpose  in  mind,  and  to  this  both  the  historical  part  and  the  pre* 
dictions  have  a  constant  reference.  It  was,  moreover,  this  apropoi  chai^ 
acter  and  quality  of  the  book  which  procured  for  it,  at  so  late  a  period,  a 
place  in  the  Jewish  canon.' 

I  do  not  feel  disposed  in  any  measure  to  call  in  question  the  fact,  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  highly  adapted  to  admonish,  to  comfort,  and  to 
quicken  the  righteous  sufferers,  under  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Epiphar 
nes ;  nor  that  it  is  a  book  adapted  peculiarly  to  seasons  of  distress  and 
trouble,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  But  that  the  book  vas  written 
for  the  purpose  of  nmking  Nebuchadnezzar  an  allegorical  personage, 
whose  real  antitype  was  Antiochus,  I  must  be  permitted  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Some  features  of  mutual  resemblance  indeed  there  are,  as  there 
always  must  be  between  men  who  are  tyrants  and  oppressors  and  plun- 
derera.    But  beyond  the  facts,  that  both  of  these  kings  overran  and 
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sobdaed  Palestine,  and  took  possession  of  its  capital  dty ;  that  both  of 
them  rifled  the  temple  of  many  of  its  treasares,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  Jews  in  war— « beyond  these  facts, there  is  little  in  common  between 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Antiochas.  Nebnchadnezzar  was  no  persecntor  fat 
the  sake  of  religion.    With  the  exception  of  the  three  Jewish  worthies 
who  were  cast  into  the  fbrnace  of  fire,  (and  this  becaose  they  publicly  re* 
fused  to  obey  the  king's  orders  to  prostrate  themseWes  before  his  idol, 
and  thus,  as  he  viewed  the  matter,  showed  him  disrespect),  we  read  of  no 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  reh'gion  in  Nebuchadnezzar^s  time.    We  are 
told  indeed  by  Jeremiah  (29: 22),  that  the  king  of  Babylon  toasted  Zede- 
kiah  and  Ahab  in  the  fire.    But  it  appears  fVom  the  context,  that  these 
were  false  prophets  and  preachers  of  sedition  among  the  Hebrew  captives. 
In  all  probability  it  was  for  reasons  of  State,  that  they  were  sentenced  to 
death.     But  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  demeanor 
in  respect  to  the  Jews  in  exOe,  we  have  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  that 
he  was  a  bigoted  persecutor,  or  even  a  persecutor  at  all.    In  accordance 
with  the  war-usages  of  the  times,  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  provoked  by  the 
frequent  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  made  havoc  among  their  leaders,  after 
they  had  been  conquered  in  batUe.    But  none  of  the  prophets,  during  the 
exile,  have  told  us  of  anything  which  he  did  to  the  Jews,  which  resembled 
the  furious  and  bloody  and  long-continued  persecutions  of  Antiochus. 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  temple,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  a 
rallying  point  for  the  Jewish  nation.    But  Antiochus,  the  m^ ,  made  it 
desolate  and  polluted  it  by  his  abominations,  his  statoeof  Jupiter  with  his 
eagle,  and  his  offerings  of  swine's  flesh  on  the  altar.    He  also  sought  to 
destroy  every  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  and  punished  with  death 
those  who  concealed  them  from  him.   He  bribed  apostate  Jews  to  prac- 
tise the  heathen  rites,  and  deluged  with  blood  the  holy  dty  for  several 
years.    We  have  no  account  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  anything  like  to 
this.    We  do  not  read  of  his  prohibiting  the  Jews  to  retain  their  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  his  obliging  them  to  desist  from  their  worship  and  rites.    It  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  with  any  probability,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
any  bitter  and  bigoted  resentment  against  the  Jews  as  such.    If  so,  how 
could  he  have  constituted  a  Jew  his  prime  minister,  and  his  three  intimate 
friends  satraps  in  Babylonia?    It  lies  on  tiie  face  of  the  whole  narration, 
that  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  that  period  must  have  been  rendered  quite 
tolerable,  in  a  dvil  and  social  respect,  under  such  a  viceroy  and  such 
governors.   The  advice  which  Jeremiah  gives  them  (ch.  xxix),  shows 
that  the  exiles  were  &r  fVom  bemg  in  a  very  degraded  state,  or  destitute 
of  many  important  privileges.  ^ 

Compare  now  with  all  this,  the  doings  of  Antiochus  as  related  in 

88» 
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1  ICaoc.  L  seq.  In  oomiiKm,  boOi  the  king  of  Babjloa  and  the  king  oC 
Syria  were  oonqaeron,  and  masterB  of  Jndea  for  a  time.  Bol  the 
demeanor  of  Nebachadnezsar  toward  the  yanqniahed,  and  that  of  Anti- 
odius,  was  as  discrepant  as  we  can  well  imagine. 

Why  then  shoold  a  writer,  in  the  time  of  Antiochns,  go  aoont  ioYent- 
ing  a  fictitioas  exemplar  of  that  ^rrant,  and  yet  make  it  so  widefy 
diversey  that  one  can  scarcely  find  any  analogy  between  the  two  cases^ 
excepting  that  of  original  conquest  and  pillage?  A  rery  onskilliil 
writer  of  fiction  he  most  have  been,  not  to  make  the  prafeolype  moro 
like  the  antitype.  Even  as  to  temperand  chai^pcter,  the  two  kings  were 
▼ery  unlike.  Nebochadneszar  was  indeed  haoghtyy  and  passionate,  and 
daring  his  passion  he  was  cmeL  Bot  he  had  his  seasons  of  deep 
relenting  and  ooold  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  that  God 
who  alone  issapreme.  It  seems  even  probable  from  Dan.  iy^  that  he  died 
at  last  a  penitent  and  a  believer.  Bat  Antiochns  had  all  his  bad  qoali- 
ties,  withoat  any  d*  bis  good  ones.  He  was  relentless,  bigoted  to  the  last 
degree,  crael  beyond  any  precedent  where  his  anger  had  been  excited, 
and  irascible  to  an  extreme.  Well  was  he  nicknamed  imtfuiwi^.  B^ 
sides  all  this,  he  was  avaricioos,  debaached  beyond  all  measure,  mean, 
contemptible,  (nvaa  as  Daniel  veiy  appropriately  calls  him),  and  withal 
very  arrogant  and  ambitioas.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  parallel, 
even  in  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nera 

To  me  it  would  appear  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  writer  having  sudi 
an  object  in  view  as  that  of  making  out  a  proio^pe  for  Antiochos^ 
should  have  succeeded  so  ill,  since  he  has  manifested,  in  many  parts  of 
his  book,  ideas  and  emotions  that  aro  truly  sublime  and  striking.  That 
a  man  of  even  mediocre  talent,  should  not  better  succeed,  most  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all,  in  case  we  make  the  main  dgect  of  the  book 
to  be  what  Lengerke  iCsserts  it  to  be. 

But^his  is  not  alL  LengeriLC  and  his  Ubend  friends  dedare  unhesi- 
tatingly their  disbelief  of  all  mirades.  Of  course,  $hey  deny  that/ir«- 
dIfcCum,  in  a  truly  prophetic  sense,  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  Of  course  Daniel  could  really  predict  nothing.  But  as  his 
book  contains  many  things,  which  if  written  during  the  exik^  must  be 
considered  as  real  predictions,  it  follows  of  course,  as  they  oondnde^ 
that  the  book  could  have  been  written  only  after  the  events  described 
had  taken  place. 

But  here  is  some  substantial  disagreraient  with  the  positinnB  that  we 
have  just  been  eTamining.  Daniel,  they  say,  was  written  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  to  encourage  and  comfort  the  Jews  onder  perseco* 
tion.    Of  louEse,  if  this  were  the  object,  it  most  have  been  writtoa 
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when  the  penecation  was  going  on,  L  e*  during  the  life  of  Antiochns. 
Bat  how  then  did  the  writer  come  to  know  so  much  about  the  detUh  of 
Antiochns  ?  How  did  he  know  that  this  woald  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  last  week  of  the  70  weeks?  To  fill  this  gap,  Bleek  alleges,  that 
ehaps.  z— xiL  were  written  after  his  death,  so  that  it  is  prophecy  poti 
mmUuuu  Bat  nnlackilj  for  this  sobterfuge,  Dan*  7 :  24 — ^26  predicts 
his  death  after  a  defij^  period,  viz.  after  the  last  half  of  the  final  week 
of  jears.  It  is  also  again  predicted  in  Dan.  8 :  23 — ^25,  where  it  is 
eacplioitly  stated,  that  Antiochns  shall  be  crashed,  not  in  war,  nor  by 
homan  power,  but  bj  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Prince  of  princes^ 
without  human  aid.  Dan.  9 :  26,  27,  repeats  the  same  dechmitions. 
Here  then  the  time  and  manner  of  Antiochus'  death  are  both  explicitly 
declared.  How  now  could  a  writer  under  his  reign,  foresee  all  thi% 
without  the  spirit  of  propheqr  ?  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  tell  us,  that 
chap,  z— 'ZiL  at  least  were  written  poti  evenhtm  f  If  we  concede  it,  it 
does  not  in  the  least  remove  our  difficulty  with  the  theory  in  question. 

At  all  events,  then,  those  who  reject  propheey  as  an  impossibility^ 
must  maintain  that  the  whole  book  of  Daniel  (comp.  2  :  40— -id)  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Antiochus.  But  here  again  we  have  a 
vatBQOP  nQOJiQOP.  If  such  were  the  case,  then  what  need  of  the  para* 
neUci  addressed  to  the  persecuted  ?  Antiochus  was  dead ;  Judas  was 
triumphant ;  Judea  was  iree ;  her  temple  was  cleansed  and  reconse* 
crated,  and  all  its  holy  rites  and  privileges  renewed.  Did  the  Jews 
need  the  exhortation  and  consolation  addressed  to  the  persecuted,  when 
it  was  with  them  a  time  of  feasting,  and  of  keeping  their  national 
thanksgiving  ?  Bather,  we  should  suppose,  did  the  times  call  for  some* 
thing  like  Ex.  xv.,  or  Ps.  Ixviii.,  or  Is.  xiv. 

And  th^n,  (I  cannot  help  asking  the  question) :  How  were  the  Jews 
of  that  period,  led  on  by  such  men  as  Mattathias,  and  Judas,  and  SimoOf 
to  be  convinced  that  a  book  just  written,  and  never  before  heard  o^  was 
the  woriL  of  a  man  who  lived  more  than  four  centuries  before,  and 
deserved  a  place  in  their  sacred  canon,  now  rendered  doubly  dear  by 
persecution,  and  by  the  efibrts  to  destroy  it?  Believe  all  this  who  may, 
I  must  regard  it  as  a  stretch  of  credulity  fiu*  beyond  that  belief  which 
others  cherish,  who  are  accused  of  an  a  priori  fiuth,  and  are  treated 
with  so  much  scorn  on  account  of  it. 

That  the  book  of  Daniel  may  profit  the  people  of  God  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  I  have  fully  conceded.  But  that  it  was  written  in  ^in- 
ItbcAton  times,  and  for  such  a  specific  purpose  as  is  alleged,  and  was 
foisted  at  that  time  into  the  Jewish  canon,  are  assertions  which  requite 
better  evidence  to  establish  them  than  has  yet  been  adduced. 
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Enough  has  been  said,  to  show  the  moral,  idigioos,  and,  I  may  add, 
political  or  civfl  designs  and  objects  of  the  book  before  ns.  It  does  not, 
like  most  of  the  prophets,  contain  prMehing  or  horiaUyry  addreMiei, 
Bnt  both  its  narratives  and  its  predictions  are  fall  of  interesting  and 
important  instroction.  In  one  particular  it  differs  fiom  most  of  the 
other  propheUc  books.  It  contains  predictions  that  relate  to  a  series  of 
snccessive  empires,  in  middle  and  hither  Asia.  The  like  is  not  else- 
where to  be  met  with.  But  it  is  not  of  these  empires  because  thej  are 
snch,  or  rather,  it  is  not  of  them  kUtorieaBy  regarded  as  empires,  that  it 
treats.  It  is  of  them  only  as  standing  in  relation  to  or  in  connecdoii 
with  the  Jews,  that  it  speaks.  When  it  was  written,  the  first  of  the  ibor 
great  empires  had  attained  its  height  of  power.  The  prophet  follows 
on  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  &11  of  all  the  four  great  dynasties,  until  he 
comes  to  the  last,  on  which  he  dwells  more  than  on  all  the  othen, 
merely  because  the  Jews  were  more  affected  by  it  than  by  all  the  rest 
It  lies  upon  the  very  fiice  of  his  predictions,  that  such  is  the  nature  of 
his  design.  Having  brought  his  people  to  what  we  may  call  thdr 
second  exile,  (for  multitudes  did  in  reality  become  exiles  and  fled  to 
the  caves  and  deserts),  he  breaks  off  here,  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
dosing  a  future  great  Deliverer  and  Saviour,  whose  kingdom  is  to  be 
universal.  It  was  not  to  his  purpose,  to  pursue  the  detail  of  historic 
fiwts  any  further. 

That  he  has  left  behind  him  a  book  of  the  deepest  interest,  to  all  who 
admit  the  mirades  of  the  Bible,  none  I  think  will  question.  We  should 
lose  an  important  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  revelation,  if  this  were 
struck  out.  My  belief  is,  that  all  the  effiirts  of  unbelieving  and  sneei^ 
ing  criticism  will  not  be  able  to  remove  it  firom  its  place. 

f  8.  Style  and  aesthetical  charaeler  of  the  hooL 

No  one  can  pass  firom  the  reading  of  such  books  as  Isaiah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  and  some  other  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  to  the  study  of  Dan- 
iel, without  perceiving  a  great  change.  The  characteristic,  and  (when 
well  understood)  delightful  poetic  parallelism  which  pervades  them,  is 
here  nnfrequent  and  but  faintiy  marked.  The  like  may  be  said  of  most 
of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Zechariah,  Jonah,  Hag- 
gai,  and  Malachi.  The  prophetic  parts  of  all  these  books  are  often  pro* 
saic  in  their  form,  even  when  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  Above  ally 
Daniel  approaches  nearest  to  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  in  manner  and 
style,  although  not  in  matter.  Like  these  prophets,  he  deals  everjrwhere 
with  symbols  and  visions.    They  were,  the  one  his  contemporary,  and 
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tlie  other  bat  little  after  him;  and  all  three  formed  their  style  and  thev 
modes  of  thinking  and  expression  in  a  foreign  land,  where  symbol,  and 
imagery,  and  vision,  and  dreams,  were  greatly  relished  and  admired. 
The  rains  of  the  oriental  cities  recently  brooght  to  the  light  of  day,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  ever  remained  exposed  to  view,  are  replete 
with  symbolic  forms  and  images  which  once  gave  play  and  delight  to  the 
fancy.  Nothing  is  more  certam,  than  that  the  exiled  prophets  were  strong* 
ly  inflaenced  in  their  style,  by  the  training  which  their  condition  necessari* 
ly  gave  them.  Hence  the  great  dissimilitude  between  them  and  (for  ex- 
ample) such  a  writer  as  Isaiah.  Our  aesthetical  judgment  b  strongly 
biassed  in  favor  of  such  writers  as  Isaiah,  and  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk ; 
perhaps  justly.  But  this  cannot  prove,  that  the  Jews  in  exile  would  not 
have  a  higher  relish  for  the  manner  of  £jEekieI  and  Zechariah.  It  may 
indeed  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case ;  for  otherwise,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  these  prophets  would  have  so  far  departed  from  the 
ancient  models.  That  they  possessed  talents  competent  to  writing  in 
another  style,  cannot  well  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  studied  their 
works. 

In  the  narratives  of  Daniel,  there  is  a  copiousness  and  exuberance  of 
diction,  approaching  that  of  Esekiel  There  is  also  a  strong  tinge  of  the 
dramatic,  in  the  change  of  scenes,  and  of  persons  and  their  respective  ad- 
drosses.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  impression  on  the  reader  is  strong 
and  vivid.  The  writer  never  tires  us,  nor  suffers  his  narrative  to  halt 
and  delay.  If  the  story,  in  some  cases,  might  be  more  simply  and  brief* 
ly  told,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  lose  in  interest,  what  it 
might  gain  in  normal  rhetoric 

In  the  narratives  are  frequent  bursts  of  feeling  which  give  much  ad* 
ditional  interest  to  the  pious  mind.  For  example,  in  2: 19 — 28.  In 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  visions,  there  are  many  passages  that 
attain  to  the  true  sublime;  e.  g.  2:  27 — 45.  4: 19—27.  5: 17—28.  In 
fearless  and  unshaken  fidelity  and  boldness,  these  last  two  passages  are 
no  where  surpassed;  while  at  the  same  time  all  becoming  respect  and 
courteousness  are  duly  observed.  In  the  prophetic  portions,  there  are 
pasnoflffl  which  reach  the  height  of  sublimity ;  e.  g.  7:  9—12.  8:  28 — 25. 
10:  5--9.  11:  40—45  with  12: 1—^.  Not  unfirequently,  do  many  pas- 
sages here  approach  near  to  the  manner  of  the  older  prophets,  and  bor* 
der  upon  the  higher  poetry.  The  4!pin^  of  poetry,  indeed,  mingles  itself 
more  or  less  with  neariy  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  whole  tone  is  sol* 
emn,  grave,  elevated,  and  adapted  to  produce  serious,  lively,  and  deep 
impressions.  That  the  manner  and  style  are  anenialf  may  be  readily 
acknowledged;  for  how  could  the  book  well  be  supposed  to  be  genuine^ 
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if  ibey  werenoiBO?    That  none  of  the  yuions  will  aestheticanj  eompare 
with  Ib.  vLor  Pb.  zviii^  we  maj  easily  concede;  but  then  where  are  the 
oompositioiis  that  will  compare  with  those  theophanies?     Bat  the  read- 
er of  Ezekiel,  or  Zechariah,  or  Maladu^  or  Haggai,  or  Jonah,  will  con* 
cede  to  Daniel  a  place  in  aesthetics  decidedly  above  theirs.    The  book 
ooQtains  in  itself  no  good  reason,  why  the  Masorites  should  have  ejected  it 
fiEXMn  its  place  among  the  prophets,  and  none  that  render  it  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Canon. 

That  the  book  is  not  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  older  prophets,  may  be 
readily  conceded;  but  this  only  puts  it  on  the  same  ground  with 
Esekid  and  some  four  or  five  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  That  it  was 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  later  Jews,  is  abundantly  evident  fit>m  the 
numerous  writings  that  have  attempted  to  imitate  it,  near  the  banning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Besides,  of  all  books  in  the  Old  Test,  John  in 
his  Apocalypse  has  most  dosely  followed  this.  As  the  standard  of 
Ittte,  in  various  respects,  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited,  it  Would  be 
difficult  to  dedde  with  much  positiveness,  that  Daniel  is  not  en- 
titled to  most  respectful  consideration,  in  regard  to  manner  as  weD 
as  matter;  at  any  rate,  to  decide  that  he  was  not  so  considered  among 
his  own  people,  and  in  ancient  times.  Qcero  and  Tacitus  are  exceed- 
ingly unlike ;  but  a  scholar  may  admit  both  to  a  high  place  in  his  re- 
gard. Daniel  and  Isaiah  are  veiy  unlike ;  but  I  know  of  no  ofience 
against  the  laws  of  taste,  when  one  relishes  tbem  both.  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  introduced  all  kinds  of  style  into  his  word;  so  that  all 
varieties  of  taste  may  be  gratified.  When  God  speaks  to  men,  he 
speaks  more  humano.  We  should  love  and  prise  the  Bible  the  mora 
for  this.  It  bears  internal  marks  in  abundance,  of  having  been  com- 
posed  by  different  persons,  in  difierent  ages  and  countries.  This  to  us 
18  an  evidence,  that  it  is  what  it  claims  to  be. 

In  regard  to  the  tcUam  of  the  book,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
the  following  section.  Its  style  and  aesthetical  character  are  little»  if 
any,  afieeted  by  this.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  book,  its  narratives  and 
oourse  of  thought,  that  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Tha 
mass  of  reli^ous  readers  are,  as  I  apprehend,  more  interested  in  it  than 
in  almost  any  other  prophetic  composition.  There  are  indeed  many 
tilings  in  the  prophetic  part,  which  they  do  not  well  understand.  And 
this  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  prophets.  But  still,  these  are  fraught  with 
sndi  a  spirit  of  piety  and  reverence  for  .God,  that  they  are  not  without 
interest  even  to  them.  The  more  intelligent  reader,  who  is  fiuniliar 
with  oriental  manners  and  customs  and  objects,  cannot  fail  to  read  aH 
parts  of  the  book  with  much  interest    The  God  who  guides  the  affiun 
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of  natiooa  and  rales  over  all,  is  e^ery  where  saprene^  and  erevy  where 
prominent  His  presidential  eare  and  guardianship  over  his  true 
worshippers  and  chosen  people^  stand  in  high  relief  upon  its  pages,  and 
cannot  fidl  to  interest  and  instruct  Ihepioos  and  doeile  reader. 

§  4  Language  and  Idiom  of  the  Booh, 

The  language  is  nearly  half  Chaldee,  and  the  other  half  Hebrew. 
Qiapi.  iL  4  <uid  on  to  the  end  of  chap,  vii.,  is  the  H^euhChaMet.  I 
give  it  this  namcy  because  of  the  many  conformities  to  the  Hebrew  m 
orthography,  and  also  in  the  use  of  particalar  conjugations  (e.  g.  Hiphil 
instead  of  Aphel),  which  it  exhibits.  The  nse  of  l>;  final,  instead  of 
the  later  Chaldee  k-  every  where  abounds.  Still,  we  are  not  secure  in 
ihe  positi(»i,  that  the  Chaldee  of  the  time  of  Daniel  was  not  different, 
in  the  respects  mentioned,  fiom  that  in  the  Targums  of  Onkdos  and 
Jonathan!  It  is  by  comparison  with  these  last  named  writingi,  that  we 
come  to  the  condusion  that  Daniel  is  Ht^reuhOhaidee.  Bat  it  may  b^ 
fhat  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  of  the  Babylonish  court  was 
much  nearer  to  that  in  his  book,  than  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

At  all  eyents,  we  have  convincing  evidence  that  Daniel  wrote  such 
Chaldee  as  was  current  among  the  Hebrews  of  that  period.  The  book 
of  Ezra,  which  contains  several  chapters  of  Chaldee,  exhibits  the  same 
language  in  all  characteristic  respects,  as  the  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel 
It  16  a  striking  testimony  in  favor  of  the  position,  that  these  two  books 
were  nearly  ooetaneous.  Later  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Chaldee  must 
have  approached  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  Targums.  If  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  of  Tobit,  were  extant,  we  could  better 
judge  what  the  state  of  the  Chaldaizing  Hebrew  of  their  day  was,  and 
thus  obtain  many  illustrations  of  the  Chaldee  at  that  period,  i.  e.  about 
180  B.  C  We  can  hardly  believe  that  such  men  as  Daniel  and  Ezra 
were  half  learned  in  the  Chaldee  of  their  time ;  and  therefore  when  we 
speak  of  their  books  as  containing  Chcddaie-ffebreWj  we  say  this  merely 
tr^  referring  to  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  as  a  standard. 

A»  to  the  Hebrew  part  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  charged  with  deep 
declension  from  the  early  and  pure  Hebrew.  Nay,  it  is  even  insisted  on, 
that  it  is  a  farrago  of  Aramaean  and  Talmudico-Rabbinic ;  Enobel, 
Heb.  Prophet  §  40.  4  Lengerke  makes  similar  charges.  With  all 
becoming  deference  to  these  critics,  I  venture  to  deny  this  charge.  The 
production  of  some  8  or  10  words,  which  are  of  the  character  in  ques- 
tion, has  hat  little  weight  in  such  a  matter.    Where  is  the  book  in  the 
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Bible,  of  any  oonsiderable  length,  which  oould  not  be  proved  to  be 
Aramaic  or  Rabbinic,  if  some  few  words  approaduog  or  oonforming  to 
these  idioms  constitate  a  proof?  It  does  not  foUow,  most  sorely,  that 
snch  words  as  are  inai  It^fupctf  are  of  oonrse  btU  Hebrew.  What 
Hebrew  writer  has  not  some  sach  words  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  usual  laws  of  the  Hebrew,  both  as  to  syntax 
and  to  formS|  reign  throughout  the  Hebrew  of  this  book.  The  Hebrew 
itself  approaches  nearerthe  golden  age  than  that  of  Ezra,  or  of  Ecekiel; 
I  might  almost  say,  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  But  if  the  book  be  genuine, 
then  should  the  Hebrew  belong  to  the  tiher  age ;  like  that  of  neariy 
all  the  later  Hebrew  writers.  Chkeltth  was,  not  long  since,  put  down  to 
a  very  late  age,  on  the  ground  of  the  like  charge.  But  since  Hirtsfdd 
published  his  commentary  on  this  book,  I  beUeve  litlle  has  been  said 
against  the  book  of  Coheleth  on  this  ground.  At  least,  there  can  but 
little  be  justly  said. 

That  Uie  book  of  Daniel  contains  Hebrew  words  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  later  age^  can  surely  not  aid  the  objector  to  its  genuineness.  On  the 
contrary,  that  fact  helps  to  establish  its  genuineness.  Daniel,  when  a 
child,  was  brought  to  Babylon  and  instructed  in  the  language  and 
learning  of  the  (JhxMmi  by  the  court-teachers.  That  he  wrote  and 
spoke  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  with  ease^  and  equaUy  well,  is  prored 
ftom  the  manner  of  his  diction  throughout  With  the  exception,  that 
the  reader  finds  himself  passing  into  a  Chaldee  element,  or  rather,  that 
he  meets  the  author  in  Chaldee  costume,  all  is  the  same.  The  veiy 
same  person  is  actor  and  speaker  through  and  through.  If  he  addresses 
us  in  his  Chaldee  costume  to-day,  tomorrow  he  comes  in  a  Hebrew 
dress,  but  with  the  same  face  and  manners  as  before.  This  is  all  the 
difference  that  is  perceivable,  between  the  two  parts  of  the  book.  There 
is  not  a  composition  in  all  the  Bible,  that  bears  stronger  marks  of  unity 
and  identity  of  authorship.  The  peculiarities  of  the  writer  are  so  nuuny 
and  so  striking,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  them  or  lose  sight  of 
them.  We  know  nothing  more  of  passing  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee, 
and  then  from  Chaldee  to  Hebrew,  than  that  we  are  reading  difieient 
dialects  indeed,  but  not  different  compositions.  Never  was  there  an 
author  who  is  more  completely  himself,  and  %empw  idmn  throughout. 

It  is  the  ifMrffor,  not  the  manner  or  style,  of  Daniel,  which  makes  it  a 
difficult  book  for  readers.  The  sentences  are  not  particularly  involved 
or  intricate.  Ellipsis  is  not  so  frequent  as  in  some  other  Hebrew 
books.  But  the  symbols  are  sometimes  of  such  a  nature  that  they  do 
not  interpret  themselves,  and  need  the  interposition  of  the  anj^nterpr^ 
Isr  who  holds  intercourse  with  the  prophet    To  make  a  proper  applica- 
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tion  of  hia  predictions  to  events  in  history,  an  extended  knowledge  of 
history  is  needed.  But  this  does  not  result  from  any  fault  in  the  di<>- 
tion,  or  from  want  of  skill  in  the  language.  It  results  fh>m  the  nature 
of  prediction,  when  it  is  clothed  in  symbols  and  trope. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  that  it  contains 
two  different  languages.  Why  not  reject  the  book  of  Ezra  then,  if 
aach  a  ground  be  tenable?  With  as  little,  or  perhaps  less,  apparent 
reason,  this  latter  book  passes  more  than  once  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee. 
I  do  not  undertake  to  give  a  specific  reason  why  Daniel  wrote  in  two 
languages.  But  this  is  plain,  viz.,  that  he  is  equally  at  home  in  both. 
Another  thing  also  is  plain,  viz.,  that  when  his  book  was  written,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  must  have  been  more  familiar  with 
Chaldee  than  with  Hebrew.  Still  the  Hebrew  as  a  written  language 
was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  living  one.  All  learned  or  well  instructed 
persons  could  read  it  with  ease.  Recent  experience  among  Missiona- 
ries to  the  Arabians  in  Palestine,  shows  that  it  is  mere  pastime  for 
them  to  learn  the  Hebrew.  So  it  must  have  been  with  the  second 
generation  of  the  Hebrews  in  exile. 

That  Daniel  had  reasons  for  the  exchange  of  languages,  which 
satisfied  his  own  mind,  it  is  needless  to  suggest,  since  he  has  done  it 
But  if  his  work  be  supposititious,  as  so  many  recent  critics  allege,  and  if 
it  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  what  inducement  could  the 
romancer  have  to  write  in  two  languages  ?  If  it  be  said,  (as  it  has 
been),  that  this  might  help  to  palm  off  his  book  on  the  public  as  a  more 
ancient  one,  the  reply  is,  that  there  are  prophets  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent,  who  bad  lived  in  Babylonia,  but  whose  books  are  not  bilin- 
gual. It  would  have  been  no  matter  of  supicion,  then,  if  all  of  Daniel 
had  been  composed-  in  Hebrew.  But  that  a  Jew  of  the  Afaecctbaean 
period  could  write  such  Chaldee,  or  such  Hebrew,  as  Daniel  has  writ- 
ten, is  much  against  all  probability.  Would  that  Jerome  had  given  as 
Sirach  and  Tobit  in  the  originals !  It  would  then  be  more  easy  to 
decide.  But  that  the  Chaldee  remained  so  exactly  of  the  same  type 
as  that  in  Ezra,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  is  against  prob- 
ability. The  present  Chaldee  of  the  book  is  an  evident  pledge  for  its 
more  advanced  age.  All  the  later  Chaldee  that  we  know  of,  is  discrep- 
ant in  many  important  respects  from  that  in  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Whence 
then  can  the  probability  be  made  out,  that  a  writer  of  the  Maccabaean 
period,  should  be  able,  or  be  induced,  to  write  in  the  older  Chaldee  ? 

Knobel  objects  to  the  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel,  that  it  contains  Perstdtn 
words.  His  inference  would  be,  that  the  Persian,  in  Daniel's  time,  could 
not  have  influenced  the  Chaldee,  and  therefore  the  book  must  have  been 
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written  at  a  later  period.  But  of  these  so  called  Pernan  words,  he  has 
produced  only  three,  viz.  na ,  ^Vr^  '°^  ^F?^ '  ^^  Penian  origin  of 
the  two  first  is  altogether  doubtful  (see  Ges.  Lex.)  ;  and  as  to  the  third, 
Fuerst  (Heb.  Concord.)  decides  strongly  against  the  Pernan  origin,  as 
he  also  does  against  that  of  the  other  two ;  and  seemingly  with  good  rea- 
son. On  what  a  slight  and  sandy  foundation,  then,  does  Knobel  take 
his  station,  when  he  assails  the  genuineness  of  the  book  on  such  a  ground ! 
Even  if  the  words  were  Persian,  or  rather  Porn,  how  could  it  be  shown 
that  the  Chaldeans  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  Parsis,  did  not 
incorporate  some  of  the  words  of  their  Temacular  with  the  langnagn 
which  they  spoke  in  the  time  of  Daniel  ? 

Finally,  the  resemblance  of  Daniel  to  Ezekiel  is  so  striking  as  to  the 
use  of  many  words  peculiar  to  the  later  Hebrew,  that  Lengerke  maintains 
a  designed  inutaHon  of  the  latter,  by  the  late  writer  of  the  former.  Yet 
what  there  is  of  argument  in  this,  to  prove  the  lateness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  I  cannot  see.  Lengerke  first  assumes  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
supposititious,  and  then  accounts  for  its  resemblance  to  Ezekiel  with 
regard  to  diction,  by  asserting  that  it  is  an  imitaium.  But  what  hinden 
us  from  reversing  the  process,  and  reasoning  thus :  Daniel  was  first 
written,  and  Ezekiel  copied  after  him  ?  If  Lengerke  reasons  correctly, 
then  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  make  another  syllogism  thus :  The 
Aicensio  Jbaias  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  scriptural  Isaiah; 
therefore  the  author  of  the  latter  must  have  copied  from  the  former.  It 
may  be  convenient,  for  certain  purposes,  to  argue  in  such  a  way,  where 
a  point  is  to  be  carried  at  all  adventures,  and  one  commences  with  a  — 
deknda  est  Carthago,  But  it  makes  not  much  in  favor  of  a  cause,  to 
employ  such  argumentation  in  its  behalf.  After  all,  moreover,  the  re- 
semblances between  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  by  no  means  prove  copying  in 
either.  They  show  canten^oraneousness  in  the  writers,  beyond  fiur 
doubt;  but  not  the  dependence  of  either  upon  the  other. 

§  5.  Unity  ofUie  hook  or  sameness  of  Authorship, 

Bertholdt  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  divide  the  book  of  Daniel  into 
nine  parts,  and  assign  to  it  so  many  different  authors.  This  was  such 
an  extravagance  in  criticism,  that  it  has  had  but  few  if  any  advocates  or 
imitators.  Eichhom  contented  himself  with  two  authors,  one  for  the 
history,  and  another  for  the  prophecies.  The  conclusion  of  both  these 
writers  is,  that  the  book  is  a  mtxA-nuiiA,  made  up  by  some  later  writer  in 
the  way  of  compiling  fragments  from  different  compositions.  But  this 
ground  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  even  by  the  so  called  liberd 
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critics.  Bleek,  who  is  one  of  them,  first  gave  this  criticism  a  death-blow ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  attain  to  a  resurrection ;  (TheoL 
Zeitschr/No.  3.  s.  242.  AT.).  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  any  length.  I  shall  merely  advert  to  some  of  the  ailments  by  which 
the  unity  and  sameness  of  the  book  are  established. 

(1)  There  is  an  evident  plan  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  The 
kUiorieal  part  is  orderly  and  chronologically  arranged.  The  different 
kings  brought  to  view  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  time,  as  well  as 
of  the  occurrences  under  their  reign.  In  the  prophetical  part,  the  same 
arrangement  is  regularly  observed.  The  book  as  a  whole  has  an  appro- 
priate introduction  in  chap,  i.,  and  an  appropriate  ending  in  chap.  xii. 

(2)  There  is,  as  has  already  been  said  above,  a  resemblance  of  char- 
acter through  and  through,  so  exact  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
other  book  in  all  the  Bible.  Even  in  passing  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee, 
and  vice  versa,  the  difference  in  style  and  character  cannot  be  at  all  dis- 
cerned. The  difference  is  simply  linguistic,  and  nothing  more.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one  at  all  skilled  in  discerning  the  char- 
acteristics of  writing,  to  read  the  book  through  attentively  in  the  originali 
without  an  overwhelming  conviction  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  one 
pen  and  one  mind. 

(3)  The  several  portions  of  the  book,  both  in  history  and  prophecy, 
stand  related  to  each,  and  are  similar,  in  a  variety  of  respects. 

E.  g.  2:  47  and  3:  29.^  —  4:  1—3  and  4:  37.  6:  29.-3:  30  and  6: 
28,  and  generally  chaps,  iii.  and  vi.  —  Comp.  the  latter  part  of  ii.  with 
corresponding  parts  of  vii.  viii.     So  8:  26  seq.  with  12:  4,  9.  —  9:  3  with 

10:  2,  3.-8: 16  with  9:  21.  — 8:  18  with  10:  9 Ck>mpare,  moreover, 

2:  49  with  3: 12.  — 5:  1,  2  with  5:  23.-5:  11  with  2:  48.-5:  18  seq. 
with  4:  22  seq.  —  6: 1—3  with  6:  28,  —  8:  1  seq.  with  7:  1  seq.  —  9:  21 
with  8:  15  seq.  —  10:  12  with  9:  23. 

Besides  these  affinities,  there  are  others  still  more  decisive,  because 
they  have  respect  to  peculiarities  of  phraseology  which  belong  only  to 
this  book. 

Compare  the  oomminations  in  2:  5.  3:  29.  —  Compare  also  the  idio- 
matic phrases,  vm*;}  *fim  in  2:  28.  4:  2,  7, 10.  7:  1,  7.  — im  K'^^,  3:  4. 
5:  7.  4: 14— K3«  1M,  5:  6,  9.  7:  28,  comp.  10:  8. — ^n  ix-ip  bDH,  3:  8. 
6:  24. — raknz^  wrri,  4:  16.  5:  6,  10.  7:  28.  —  K*3tifcn  «*»«  «>««», 
3:  4^  7.  4: 1.  5:  19.  6:  25.  —  Also  the  designation  of  time  by  a  peculiar 
use  of  Q^na; ,  8:  27.  10:  3.  —  nviab ,  8:  19.  11:  27,  35.  — The  peculiar 

*  The  references  are  conformed  to  the  division  of  chapter  and  Terse  in  oar  Eng- 
lish Bible,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  comparison.  The  Hebrew  can  be  easily  found, 
m  caies  where  it  differs  in  its  notation. 
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0573,  8: 18.  10:  9.  — orte  ppd,  9:  27.  11:  81.  12: 11.  — -^ax  for  Pales- 
tine, 8:  9.  11:  16,  41.  Compare  also  the  various  cases  in  which  Daniel 
is  mentioned  and  commended,  2:  26.  4:  8,  18.  10:  1.  5:  11.  9:  •23.  iO: 
11,  19.  The  repetition  of  more  or  less  of  passages  in  nesu*lj  the  same 
words,  may  be  seen  in  3:  7, 10, 15.  4: 10  seq.  and  20  seq.  al. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  resemblances  and  affinities  of  different 
parts  of  the  book.  Nothing  can  be  more  palpable,  than  that  these  dif- 
ferent parts,  both  historical  and  prophetic,  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  unity  and  completeness  of  design.  There 
is  not  a  structure  on  the  whole  area  of  sacred  ground,  in  which  th*e  parts 
are  more  homogeneous,  better  fitted  to  each  other,  oV  more  firmly  dove* 
tailed  together,  than  the  one  before  us.  That  Bertholdt  should  imagine 
the  book  to  comprise  nine  or  even  seven  authors,  would  be  unaccottntable 
in  any  ordinary  case  —  but  still  it  is  nothing  very  strange  £:>r  him. 

§  6.  Cfenuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Book. 

I  join  these  two  categories  together,  because  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of 
them  separately,  without  making  many  repetitions.  If  the  book  be 
genuine,  i.  e.  if  it  be  the  production  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  then  is  it  of 
course  authentic,  and  has  a  fair  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 

The  objections  made  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book  are  numerous,  and 
are  urged  with  great  confidence  and  earnestness,  by  nearly  the  whole 
corps  of  neological  critics.  They  have  even  shaken  the  faith  of  some, 
who  receive  most  of  the  other  sacred  books  as  authentic  Indeed  it  has 
of  late  been  confidently  and  somewhat  frequently  declared,  ihfkt  fuit  Ilium 
will  soon  be  written  on  this  supposed  monument  of  ancient  times ;  and 
that  ere  long  it  will  come  to  a  state  of  desuetude  as  complete  as  that  oi 
the  devoted  Trojan  city,  while  its  pretended  remains  will  attract  far  less 
of  the  curiosity  of  scholars.  Or,  (to  use  another  of  the  decent  comparisons 
that  have  lately  been  made),  it  will  take  its  place,  with  general  acqui- 
escence, along  with  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer. 

We  shall  inquire,  by  and  by,  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
such  sweeping  condemnation  and  excision  as  this.  But  I  deem  it  pre* 
ferable  first  to  bring  under  notice,  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
admit  the  valid  claims  of  the  book  to  a  place  in  the  canon,  to  produce 
the  grounds  or  reasons  of  their  belief.  The  affirmative  of  a  controverted 
claim,  specially  where  the  claim  has  long  been  made,  naturally  demands 
our  first  attention,  when  we  are  about  to  examine  its  validity. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  and  dwell  upon  all  the  minutiae  of 
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this  sabject  It  Is  enoagh,  when  points  are  establiflhed,  which  most 
settle,  or  ought  to  settle,  the  oontrovenj.  lo  what  I  do  saj,  mj  design 
moreover  is  to  be  as  brief  as  perspicoitj  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
allow. 

Several  writers  divide  the  proofe  of  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  into 
those  which  are  ext^maly  l  e.  arise  from  the  testimony  of  others ;  and 
those  which  are  iniemali  i.  e.  arise  from  a  view  of  the  contents.  I  do 
not  deem  it  of  any  importance  to  confine  ourselves  within  these  technical 
limits  of  order ;  for  I  regard  it  as  more  convincing  and  satisfactory,  to 
produce  the  arguments  in  some  natural  consecution,  ai^  so  that  their 
relation  to  each  other  may  be  easily  apprehended. 

As  an  aigument,  then,  in  fiivor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  I  would 
mention,  (1)  ITu  tetUnumy  of  the  writer  kifmelfto  Ms  fact  In  7:  28. 
8:  2, 15,  27.  9:  2.  10: 1.  12:  5,  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  I  Damd^ 
L  e.  the  same  Daniel  whose  history  is  given  in  chap.  L  I  do  not  indeed 
r^;ard  this  as  conclusive  evidence ;  for  the  forger  of  a  book  may  insert 
the  name  of  another  person  as  the  author,  and  be  constant  in  maintaining 
that  he  is  sOb  But  when  we  find  the  name  of  Thucydides,  or  of  any 
Greek  or  Boman  classic  author,  apparently  inserted  by  himself  as  the 
writer  of  this  book  or  of  that,  we  regard  it  at  least  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  credible  until  something  shall  be  produced  which  contra- 
dicts it  This  must  be  either  what  the  book  itself  contains,  which  will 
show  that  it  belongs  to  another  age  or  country ;  or  else  it  must  be  con* 
tradicted  by  other  credible  witnesses,  who  lived  at  the  alleged  author's 
time,  or  soon  after ;  or  finally  it  must  bear  evident  marks  of  designed 
fraud,  or  at  least  of  designed  fiction.  Nothing  of  tesHmany  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  by  competent  and  cognizant  witnesses  of  ancient 
times,  has  been  or  can  be  produced.  From  the  time  in  which  it  made 
its  appearance  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among 
Jews  and  ChrisUans,  the  book  held  an  uniform  and  undisputed  rank  as 
a  genuine  book*  No  one,  except  men  like  Porphyry,  who  rejected  all 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  theNew  Test,  rose  op  to  call  it  in  que^ 
tion.  That  it  bears  evident  marks  of  fraud  or  of  fiction,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  of  universal  reception  for  at  least 
3000  years.  JSeidemt — to  whom  ?  Not  to  men  who  for  more  than  this  long 
period  were  its  serious  and  enlightened  readers — men  too  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  hostile  to  each  other  on  many  speculative  points  of  religion,  but 
all  agreed  in  conceding  to  the  book  before  us  the  place  that  it  occupies. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  Talmudists  who  assigned  it  a  place  among 
the  KBthubimj  meant  to  degrade  it  thereby,  whatever  other  reasons  they 
might  have  had  for  this  prooeedmg.    The  Talmud  itself  says  of  Daniel : 

84* 
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**  If  all  the  wise  men  of  the  Gentiles  were  put  in  one  scale,  and  Daniel 
in  the  other,  he  would  outweigh  them  all ;  see  in  Carpzov.  Introd.,  p.  228, 
280.  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  380),  ranks  Daniel  above  all 
the  prophets.  Jerome  says,  that  ^  none  of  the  prophets  have  spoken  so 
plainly  respecting  Christ ;"  Pref.  in  Dan.  Augustine  says,  that  **  no  one 
in  the  O.  Test  has  written  so  expressly  concerning  the  rewards  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Even  Lengerke  does  not  venture  to  im^nie  fraud 
to  it,  but  charges  it  with  ivmantic  fiction.  He  and  others  charge  it^ 
moreover,  with  inconsistencies,  with  parachronisms,  with  lack  of  histori- 
cal knowledge,  and  with  various  whimsies  and  excesses  which  render  it 
suspicious.  But  what  if  these  last  charges,  when  examined,  turn  out  to  be 
more  subfecttve  than  objective  f  If  so,  (and  of  this,  after  having  traversed 
the  ground,  I  cannot  doubt),  then  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  ad- 
mitting the  author's  testimony  to  his  own  authorship. 

Why  do  we  admit  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malar 
chi,  and  indeed  of  all  the  prophets,  to  their  own  authorship,  and  reject 
that  of  Daniel  ?  Why  do  we  give  credence  to  like  testimony  of  Tha- 
cydides,  and  other  Greek  and  also  Roman  writers?  Prima  facie  then, 
the  repeated  declarations  of  Daniel  respecting  his  authorship,  are  evi- 
dence  in  favor  of  it — evidence  of  importance,  unless  it  can  be  rebutted. 

The  fact  that  he  so  often  exchanges  the  first  person  for  the  third,  or 
vice  versa^  is  no  evidence  against  this,  for  such  is  the  custom  of  all  the 
prophets.  It  is  the  frequency  with  which  he  introduces  himself,  that 
Lengerke  charges  with  being  a  suspicious  circumstance.  <  None  but  a 
supposititious  writer,'  he  says,  '  would  be  so  anxious  to  reassert  so  oflen 
his  claims  and  the  credibility  of  his  book.'  And  yet  if  we  look  into  Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel,  and  several  other  prophets,  we  find  the  authors  of  the 
book  brought  to  our  notice  at  every  new  revelation.  —  What  could  be 
more  natural  ?  Why  should  Daniel  only  be  required  to  depart  from  thk 
common  usage  ? 

(2)  The  sacred  writers  of  the  O.  Test  and  the  New,  and  also  the  Sa- 
viour himself,  have  testified  to  the  personage  and  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  establish  the  claims  made  by  that  book  in  be- 
half of  Daniel  as  a  true  prophet. 

We  begin  with  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  living 
in  exile.  When  threatening  the  Jews,  still  remaining  in  Palestine  just 
before  the  final  captivity,  with  thorough  excision  because  of  their  sins,  he 
says,  as  the  messenger  of  God  authorized  to  repeat  his  message  to  them : 
*<  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  land  Job,  were  in  it  [Jerusalem], 
they  should  driver  but  their  own  souls  [lives]  by  their  righteousness ;" 
14: 14.    This  is  twice  more  repeated  in  vs.  18,  20.    Again  in  speak- 
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ing  of  the  prince  of  Tyre  (28:  3),  he  sajs,  in  the  waj  of  chastising  his 
insolence  and  self  conceit :  ^  Behold,  then  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there 
is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee  I"  The  catting  irony  of  this  is 
quite  plain.  Equally  plain  is  the  high  elevation  given  to  the  wisdom  of 
panieL  It  is  as  much  as  saying  to  the  prince :  <  Thou  comparest  thyself 
with  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  thinkest  thyself  his  equaL'  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  said,  shows  that  the  prophet  appeals  to  the  common 
sentiment,  respecting  Daniel,  of  the  Jews  of  his  time  whom  he  addressed. 
And  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  preceding  testimony.  Daniel  is  classed, 
as  a  preeminent  example  of  a  just  and  hdy  life,  with  Noah  and  Job* 
What  can  render  any  testimony  more  impressive,  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  Daniel  ? 

In  vain  are  we  told,  that  there  are  other  Daniels  in  the  sacred  volume ; 
for  they  are  at  least  nothing  to  our  purpose.  One  of  them  was  a  son  of 
David,  1  Chron.  3: 1,  of  whom  nothing  but  his  name  is  known.  The 
other  was  a  son  of  Ithamar,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  company,  who  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  Ezra,  some  seventy  years  after  Daniel's  death,  and 
more  than  that  after  the  death  of  Ezekiel,  Ezra  8:  2.  Comp.  Neh.  10:  6. 
Of  course  he  is  out  of  question.  Besides  these  we  know  of  no  Daniel 
but  the  one  before  us.  It  is  no  objection  of  any  weight,  in  the  question  as 
to  his  person,  that  he  was  young  when  Ezekiel  wrote  the  passages  cited. 
The  first  passages  were  written  about  B.  C.  594,  and  the  second  pai^ 
sage  about  588.  When  the  first  were  written,  Daniel  must  have  been 
some  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  if  we  allow  that  he  was 
some  twelve  to  fourteen  when  he  was  carried  into  exile ;  (nb;  he  is  called 
in  Dan.  1: 4).  When  the  second  was  written,  he  was  some  thirty-one  to 
thirty-three  years  old.  He  was  indeed  very  young  to  acquire  such  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  and  wisdom.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  made 
by  the  history  of  him  in  ch.  i.  ii.  of  his  book.  The  testimony  of  Ezekiel 
18  in  strict  conformity  with  all  that  history,  and  is  indeed  a  notable  com- 
ment on  it  and  voucher  for  it  Considering  the  publicity  and  conspicuous 
nature  of  his  station  as  prime  minister  of  the  Babylonish  court,  even  when 
he  could  have  been  but  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  at  the  time  when 
Ezekiel  bore  testimony  concerning  him. 

In  vain  are  we  told  by  Bleek  and  others,  that  the  Daniel  of  Ezekiel 
must  have  been  a  more  ancient  and  probably  a  mythical  person.  Eze- 
kiel classes  him  with  scriptural  personages,  real  ones,  not  with  mythical 
abstractions.  He  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  his  readers,  if  he  did 
not  Such  then  being  the  case,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  when 
Ezekiel  wrote,  the  condition  and  character  of  Daniel  was  altogether  such 
as  his  book  asserts  or  describes  it  to  be.    It  is  indeed  a  signal  testimony, 
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and  such  an  one  as  is  scarcely  given  elsewhere  in  an  j  part  of  the  Scr^ 
tures,  bj  one  prophet  in  respect  to  another. 

Thus  much  then  for  Daniel's  person  and  character.  And  thus  macfa, 
be  it  remembered,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  prophet  of  God,  ooo- 
temporarj  with  Daniel,  and  a  companion  in  esdle.  Let  ns  now  see  what 
is  the  testimony  of  the  N.  Test,  in  relation  to  the  same  personage. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Qirist  himself,  m 
Matt.  24:  15,  "  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desofair 
tion,  ipoken  of  by  Daniel  the  propheif  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoao 
readeth  let  him  understand^,  then  let  them  that  are  in  Jndea  flee,  etc." 
The  same  is  repeated  in  Mark  13: 14 ;  excepting  that  some  critical  edi- 
tions now  omit  one  clause  there,  viz.  *^  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophetf  . 
But  this  omission  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  Saviour  quotes 
written  words  from  Daniel,  and  refers  the  reader  (6  ara/i^oi  jxaw)  to  them 
for  reflection  upon  them.  In  these  passages  then,  or  rather  in  the  Sa- 
viour's discourse,  he  bears  explicit  testimony  to  two  things ;  first,  that 
Daniel  was  a  prophet ;  and  secondly,  that  his  words,  when  attentivelj 
perused  and  understood,  give  warning  to  his  disciples  to  escape  by  flight 
from  the  then  impending  fate  of  Jerusalem*  Now  as  we  must  concede 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  yea  that  he  spake 
them  as  never  man  did  speak,  what  can  we  make  of  such  testimony,  ex- 
cept that  he  believed,  as  well  as  the  disciples  whom  he  addressed,  that 
Daniel  was  a  true  propheij  and  his  book  worthy  of  all  honor  and  credit? 
To  suppose  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  a  book 
that  was  the  comparatively  recent  work  of  an  impostor— -or  at  least  a 
forger  of  romances — although  the  book  had  been  lucky  enough  to  gain 
a  place  in  the  sacred  canon,  is  to  suppose  Christ  himself  to  be  either  ig- 
norant of  the  state  of  facts,  or  else  willing  to  foster  the  false  regard  which 
was  paid  to  the  book  by  the  Jews.  My  views  of  that  sacred,  that  divine 
teacher,  will  not  permit  me  to  believe  either.  Of  course  I  must,  on  hia 
authority,  regard  the  book  as  sacred.* 

*  I  hare  assamed  in  my  remarks  the  position,  that  the  parenthentic  6  Avayiv^ 
oKnv  voeiru  are  the  words  of  CftrtMt,  and  not  a  suggestioD  of  the  evangefist.  I  kaow 
not  where  to  find  warnings  of  this  nature,  inserted  by  the  evangelists  themselTei,  oa 
their  own  authority,  in  the  discourses  of  Christ.  Bat  with  the  Siivioar  such  warnings 
are  frequent  E.  g.  **  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,**  and  the  like.  In  the 
case  before  ns,  Jesus  dtes  the  words  of  Daniel,  and  warns  his  hearers  to  give  to  them 
deliberate  consideration,  voftrcj,  revolve  than  in  mind.  The  labored  attempt  of  Wieae- 
ler  ( Ausleg.  u.  Krit.  d.  Apoc.  Lit  s.  173  ff.)  to  show  that  the  parenthesis  belongs,  in 
both  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  these  evangelists  themselves,  has  entirely  failed  to  con- 
vince me.  The  design  of  such  an  effort  is,  to  remove  the  impression  that  Christ  has 
himself  referred  to  Daniel  as  conclusive  authority.  The  burden  of  such  an  allegation 
some  recent  critics  would  rather  lay  npon  the  apostles,  whom  they  regard  as 
doobtsdly  liable  to  mistaktn  apprehensMMia. 
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That  at  that  period  the  book  was  in  the  Jewish  canon,  no  one  worthy 
of  any  regard  will  deny.  That  it  was  what  it  now  is,  through  and  through^ 
is  quite  certain.  Joseph  us  follows  xata  noda  the  narrative  part,  in  An- 
tiq.  X.  He  also  refers  to  the  contents  of  the  prophecies.  And  so,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  do  the  writers  of  the  N.  Test.  But  what  we  have 
alreifdy  seen,  viz.  that  Christ  himself  has  expressly  sanctioned  this  book, 
and  named  the  author  as  Daniel  the  prophet^  settles  the  great  question 
with  every  believing  mind,  both  as  to  its  genuineness  and  its  authenticity. 
Still,  this  is  not  all  the  testimony  of  Christ.  He  calls  himself  very  often 
ike  Son  of  Man  ;  an  appellation  which  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  de- 
tract from  his  dignity,  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  men  at  large,  or  at 
most  on  a  level  with  those  prophets  (e.  g.  Ezekiel)  who  are  oAen  ad- 
dressed in  this  way.  But  John  5:  27  solves  the  mystery.-  There  Christ 
represents  himself  to  be  the  appointed  judge  of  the  world  and  the  giver 
of  life  both  spiritual  and  natural,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  The  allu- 
sion is  so  palpable  to  Dan.  7:  13,  14,  that  none  can  well  mistake  it. 
There  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Man  supremacy  and  power,  like 
that  which  is  asserted  in  the  Grospels.  It  is  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  that  he  claims  the  prerogatives  in 
question.  Again,  if  we  compare  Dan.  7: 13, 14,  and  26,  27  with  Matt.  10: 

28.  16:  27,  28.  19:  28.  24:  30.  26:  64,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  Christ  has  applied  thv  words  of  Daniel  to  the  description  of  his  own 
dominion  and  reign — so  carefully  applied  them  as  to  follow,  as  often  as 
practicable,  the  very  diction  of  the  prophet    Once  more ;  in  John  5:  28, 

29,  Christ  has  employed  the  words  of  Dan.  12:  2,  which  contains  the 
most  peculiar  statement  that  exists  in  the  O.  Test.,  respecting  the  doo- 
trine  of  a  general  resurrection. 

Thus  much  for  the  testimony  of  him  who  was  the  Truth  and  the  Light 
of  the  world.  Let  us  now  see  what  some  of  his  leading  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples have  said. 

(a)  In  Heb.  11:  33,  34,  <^ stopped  the  months  of  lions;  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,"  seem  very  plainly  to  re- 
fer to  the  history  in  Dan.  vi.  ilL  and  ii.  Daniel's  escape  in  the  den  of  li- 
ons ;  the  deliverance  of  his  three  companions  from  the  power  of  the  fieiy 
famace ;  and  the  liberation  of  him  and  them,  from  the  impending  decree 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  destroy  all  the  wise  men ;  must  have  been  dis- 
tinctly before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  (h)  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  (ch.  ii.  iii.)  seems  to  contain  an  evident  reference  to  Dan- 
iel's description  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  comp.  2  Thess.  2:  4  with 
Dan.  1 1:  36.  Also  2  Thess.  2: 8  with  Dan.  1 1: 45.  8: 25.  I  cannot  think 
however,  as  Hengstenberg  does,  that  Daniel  and  Paul  both  refer  to  the  same 
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indtvidaal.  I  regard  the  apostle  as  describing  such  a  character  as  he 
brings  to  view,  under  the  new  dispensation,  in  the  same  way  as  Daniel 
has  described  a  similar  one  under  the  ancient  dispensation.  The  in- 
stance before  us,  however,  is  not  produced  as  one  of  a  character  alto- 
gether decisive,  but  only  as  one  which  shows  the  estimate  which  Paul 
put  upon  the  book  of  Daniel,  by  employing  language  taken  from  Hbim 
in  respect  to  a  very  grave  matter.  More  decisive  seems  to  be  1  Cor. 
6:  2,  '^  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world ;"  when  com- 
pared with  Daniel  7:  27,  '*  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High."  The  manner  of  the 
apostle's  inquiry  implies,  that  his  readers  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  in  question.  Where  else  could  they  obt^n  it  so  directly 
and  easily  as  in  the  passage  of  Daniel  just  cited  ? 

(c)  In  Acts  7:  56,  it  is  related  of  Stephen  that  he  said:  ^I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  How  exactly  this  tallies  with  Daniel  7: 13,  every  reader  may 
easily  see.  That  Stephen  had  his  mind  on  that  passage  in  Daniel,  and 
has  employed  its  peculiar  language,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  No  where 
else  does  any  disciple  ever  speak  of  the  Saviour  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Stephen  would,  in  this  caae,  have 
departed  from  universal  usage,  unless  hb  miad  had  been  distinctly  on 
the  passage  in  Daniel,  which  he  has  quoted  as  to  its  most  distinctive 
particular. 

(d)  Finally,  if  we  take  up  the  Apocalypse,  and  read  it  throagh 
with  care,  we  shall  find  that  the  general  arrangement  of  this  work, 
and  a  multitude  of  passages  in  it,  are  altogether  afVer  the  manner  of 
Daniel  It  begins  with  a  historical  part,  chap.  i-»iii.,  and  the  rest  is 
prophecy.  The  kiud  of  imagery  employed,  the  symbols  chosen  for 
representation,  the  intervention  of  angel-assistants  and  angel-interpre- 
ters,  and  even  the  designation  of  times,  are  all  after  the  model  of  Daniel 
throughout,  although  far  from  a  plagiarist's  imitation.  It  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  Daniel  was  held,  that  John  has 
thus  preferred  in  general  his  manner  of  communication  to  all  others. 
To  cite  instances,  in  a  case  so  palpable  and  so  generally  if  not  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  would  be  useless  on  the  present  occasion.  The  two 
books  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  describing  the  approaching  end  of  the 
.^fi/tf-Messianic  dispensation,  the  other  describing  the  sequel  and  the 
end  of  the  Messianic  one. 

In  review  of  the  facts  presented  under  our  present  category,  let  me 
ask:  What  prophet  in  all  the  Old  Test  is  more  expressly,  or  (taking 
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the  New  Test  all  in  all)  more  ampler  recognized  and  aathenticated, 
than  Daniel?  Isaiah  is  indeed  very  frequently  quoted;  but,  if  the 
Apocalypse  be  taken  into  the  account,  he  does  not  so  often  appear  in 
the  New  Test  as  Daniel  does.  No  other  prophet,  at  all  events,  can 
make  claim  to  so  much  reference  as  Daniel.  But  how,  now,  and  why 
k  this?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  mass  of  recent  critics,  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  a  iuppotUiHom  work — a  romance  forged  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Antiocbas  Epiphanes — how  then  came  Christ  to  appeal  to,  and  to 
treat,  Daniel  as  a  true  prophet  ?  And  how  came  those  disciples,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  ^  the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  thin^  to  thehr  remembrance''  (John  14:  26),  to  regard 
and  treat  one  who  was  an  impostor,  or  at  all  events  a  forger  and  a  roman- 
oer,  as  a  prophet  of  Grod,  whose  woric  was  worthy  of  all  confidence  and 
reverence  ? 

The  answer  to  these  and  the  like  questions  is,  that  <a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility ;  that  if  Daniel  was  written  before  the  time  of  Antiochus, 
a  miraculous  inspiration  must  be  conceded,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  written  so  early  as  the  book  pretends ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  often  conformed  to  Jewish  notions  and  prejudices, 
and  were  not  conversant  with  critical  matters,  and  moreover  that  even 
Jesus  himself  sometimes  assumed  the  Jewish  views  without  contradic- 
tion, because  he  did  not  wish  to  excite  their  prejudices  by  opposition  to 
them.'  But  let  those  think  and  say  all  this  who  may  and  will,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  when  these  positions  are  assumed,  all  confidence  in 
the  unvarying  truth  and  authority  of  the  New  Test,  is  gone,  and  can 
never  more  be  defended.  Even  this,  however,  would  be  of  small  ac- 
count in  the  eyes  of  such  men  as  Strauss,  and  Lengerke,  and  Knobel, 
and  many  others.  But  the  sincere  lover  of  gosf  el-truth  can  never  be 
led  to  rt^rd  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  his  holy  apostles,  as  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  or  as  giving  currency  by  their  authority 
to  forgery  and  imposture.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  prin- 
ciple assumed  in  regard  to  miracles,  in  order  to  show  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  a  late  and  supposititious  book,  would  show  with  equal  force, 
that  all  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  and  of  his  Apostles  are  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  books  which  describe  them  are 
the  mere  productions  of  fiction  and  of  superstition.  Well  may  the 
sober  believer  say :  QuodprobcU  nt'mtum,  probai  nikiL 

(3)  Various  other  works  of  antiquity  besides  the  sacred  volume,  bear 
testimony  more  or  less  directly  to  the  ancient  and  venerated  character 
of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

(a)  Josephtts  (Antiqq.  zL  8.  4.  seq.)  relates,  that  Alexander  the 
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Great,  when  besieging  Tyre,  sent  to  the  Jews  for  aid ;  which  was  de- 
clined on  the  ground  of  the  fealty  of  the  Jews  to  Darius  the  Persian 
king.  The  Grecian  conqueror  was  highly  exasperated,  and  as  soon  as 
Tyre  was  taken,  marched  his  army  against  Jesusalem.  The  Jews  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  betook  themselves  to  prayers  and 
offerings  in  the  temple.  Josephus  states  (loc  cit),  that  the  high  priest 
Jaddua  was  warned,  in  a  dream,  to  go  out  with  the  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  and  the  leading  civilians  in  white  garments,  and  meet  and 
propitiate  the  conqueror.  This  they  did,  when  Alexander  drew  near  to 
the  city ;  and  he  was  appeased,  and  did  reverence  to  the  high  priest, 
and  repaired  to  the  temple,  and  offered  sacrifices  there.  When  ques- 
tioned by  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  how  he,  who  made  all  other 
kings  and  princes  do  homage  to  him,  could  himself  do  this  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  his  reply  was,  that  it  was  not  to  the  man  that  he  did  rever- 
ence, but  to  the  God  whom  the  man  adored.  He  then  added,  as  Jose- 
phus tells  the  story,  that  he,  while  at  Dios  in  Macedonia,  had  seen  in 
a  dream  this  very  man  (the  high-priest),  who  told  him  to  go  forward 
in  his  Persian  expedition,  for  he  would  be  victorious.  In  the  temple^ 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  the  passages  in  Daniel  (8:  3 — 7.  11:  2,  3} 
were  shown  to  Alexander,  i.  e.  interpreted  to  him,  which  predicted  his 
success.  In  the  sequel,  Alexander  gave  full  liberty  to  the  Jews  to 
follow  their  own  religion,  and  freed  them  from  taxes  during  the  Sab- 
batical year.     All  this  happened  in  332  B.  C. 

This  account  by  Josephus  has,  of  course,  been  attacked  and  called 
in  question  as  fabulous.  But  as  ^  to  the  main  historical  facts,  they  are 
vouched  for  by  other  writers.  That  Alexander  was  personally  in 
Judea,  Pliny  testifies;  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  26.  That  Palestine  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  him,  is  testified  in  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander,  ii.  25. 
That  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  and  his  brethren  dressed  in  tur- 
bans, is  testified  by  Justin  (xi.  10),  who  say%:  ^^Obvios  cum  infuUs 
multos  orientis  reges  habuit."  Hecataeus  Abderila,  a  hbtorian  con- 
temporary with  Alexander,  testifies  that  there  were  Jews  in  Alexander's 
army  ;  (cited  in  Josephus  cont.  Apion.  ii.  4).  And  finally  the  Talma- 
dists  oflen,  specially  in  Tract,  Taantth^  eulogize  the  liberality  of  Alex- 
ander. 

What  now  if  we  allow,  (as  I  should  be  disposed  to  do),  that  tradi- 
tion had  added  something  to  the  report  of  Alexander's  invasion,  which 
will  not  bear  critical  scanning  ?  Does  this  prove  that  the  narration  has 
DO  basis  in  matter  of  fact?  Surely  not  What  would  become  of 
most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  on  such  a  ground  ?  We  may, 
if  we  please,  reject  the  dreams  as  being  special  and  divine  monitions.    In- 
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deed,  that  of  Alexander  seems  to  bear  evident  marks  of  canning  forgerj 
on  his  part    That  of  the  high-priest  might  yery  naturally  have  taken 
place,  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind.    It  seems  to  have  been  conformed, 
however,  to  the  dictates  of  prudential  policy ;  and  whether  he  really  had 
BQch  a  dream,  or  not,  it  was  an  easy  and  ready  expedient  to  induce  the 
Jews  to  follow  his  peace-making  counsel     For  the  rest,  that  Alexander 
was  pacified  and  flattered  by  the  honors  paid  him,  there  can  be  no  room 
to  doubt.    That  such  passages  in  Daniel  as  those  above  referred  to  were 
shown  him,  in  order  to  secure  his  favor  and  protection,  is  perfectly  natr 
oral     Hitzig  himself  declares,  that  ^  if  indeed  the  book  existed  at  that 
time,  it  was  undoubtedly  shown  to  him ;"  Held.  Jahrb.  1832,  s.  135. 
But  why  ibeiff    I  know  of  no  historical  testimony  against  its  exist- 
ence at  that  period.    All  the  objections  to  its  antiquity  are  founded  on 
the  a  priori  assumption,  that  prophecy  and  miracle  are  impossible.    No 
one  can  doubt  that  Josephus  ftiUy  believed  in  its  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  Babylonish  exile.    No  man  in  the  Jewish  nation  had  a  better 
opportuni^  than  he,  to  know  the  liistory  of  his  own  people.    He  was  of 
high  descent — a  priest  himself,  and  the  son  of  an  eminent  priest  on  the 
paternal  side,  and  of  the  royal  Hasmonaean  race  on  the  maternal,  being 
of  the  fourth  generation  from  the  Maccabaean  family.   If  we  can  suppose 
any  person  among  the  Jews  to  be  cognizant  of  their  history,  he  was  the 
most  probable  man.    That  he  has  honestly  chronicled  the  story  respect- 
ing Alexander,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting.    That  he  has 
told  it  with  some  of  the  appendages,  which  tradition  and  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  had  affixed  to  it,  forms  fio  serious  objection  to  the  credible 
and  probable  facts  contained  in  it    Nor  can  I  see,  how  an  a  priori  as- 
sumption about  the  book  of  Daniel  can  be  made  to  discredit  it ;  unless 
we  assume  the  position,  that  whatever  may  contradict  a  favorite  theory 
of  our  own  philosophy,  must  be  regarded  as  false.    After  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  prediction,  i.  e.  of  miracles,  is  one  that  depends  on  credible  testi- 
mony, not  on  a  priori  assumption. 

Taking  the  ground,  then,  that  the  narration  of  Josephus  is  substantial- 
ly true,  it  follows  that  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  it  now  exists,  was  current 
among  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  book,  at  least  some  168 — 170  years  before 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  critics  of  the  skeptical  school,  the  book 
oould  be  written.    If  so^  then  prediction  must  be  conceded. 

(b)  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  (2:  59,  60),  written  in  all  probability 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Simon  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
during  the  reign  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  (i.  e.  about  125 — 130  B.  C), 
represents  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  the  venerable  priest  Mattathias, 
on  hb  death  bed,  as  warning  his  friends  and  encouraging  them  by  ajK 
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peal  to  the  example  *  of  the  three  worthies  who  were  saved  from  tbe 
furnace  of  Nebachadnezzar,  and  of  Daniel  who  was  rescoed  from  the  den 
of  lions,'  (Dan.  iii.  vi.)  If  he  did  actually  make  such  an  appeal,  then  the 
position  of  the  doubting  critics  has  no  good  foundation*  It  is  necessarj 
to  the  success  of  their  cause,  that  the  book  should  have  been  written,  at 
least  completed,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus.  Otherwise,  according  to 
their  views,  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  that  death  could  have 
been  designated ;  for  both  of  these  are  specially  declared,  and  are  proii»- 
inent  on  the  face  of  the  record. 

How  now  is  this  condusion,  which  the  advocates  of  its  antiqui^ 
make,  avoided?  Bleek  tells  us  (p.  183),  that  the  historian  of  a  later 
period  may  have  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Mattatbias,  although 
he  did  not  himself  employ  them.  We  cannot  disprove  this ;  but  we  may 
well  say,  that  unless  the  book  is  destitute  of  support  in  other  qaartei% 
the  assertion  of  Bleek  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit.  At  all  events,  let 
the  book  have  originated  when  it  might,  it  was,  in  the  tame  of  Hyrcanos 
when  1  Mace  was  written,  regarded  as  sacred.  In  what  way  a  book 
not  written  by  a  prophet,  (for  1  Mace,  repeatedly  declares  that  prophets 
were  then  no  more),  could  obtain  a  place  in  the  Canon,  and  be  i^gard* 
ed  as  a  prophetic  work,  during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Antiochus 
and  the  writing  of  the  Maccabaean  history,  is  for  those  to  explain  and 
show,  who  assert  the  late  origin  of  that  bode.  No  tolerable  solution  of 
this  very  difficult  problem  has  yet  been  offered. 

(c)  The  Sept  Version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Greek  translation.  It  is  a  controverted  question,  when  this  version  was 
made.  But  after  all,  I  see  not  how  the  testimony  of  Aristobnlns  and  of 
Hecataens  Abderita  can  be  set  aside,  viz.  that  at  least  this  part  of  the 
Sept.  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  or  at  all  events 
of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  i.  e.  some  815^295  R  C.  Havemiek 
(Einleit.  ins  A.  Test  I.  §  70)  has  discussed  this  subject  in  an  able,  and 
(on  the  whole)  satisfactory  manner.  Now  in  the  Sept  (Dent  32: 8}  is 
a  passage,  which  seems  plainly  to  owe  its  origin  to  Daniel  10: 18, 20, 21. 
11:  1.  The  original  Hebrew  in  Deuteronomy  runs  thus:  ^When  the 
most  High  divided  to  tbe  nations  their  inheritance  ...  he  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  hrati^  This 
last  clause  the  Sept  have  rendered :  %ataaq^\k09ayySijx»{^em,  Again, 
in  Isa.  80:  4^  the  prophet  in  speaking  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  says :  ^  His 
princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  ambassadors  came  to  Hanes."  The  Sept 
translates  thus :  tidw  iv  Ti^u  a^tffoi  ayythn.  nwniQoi*  The  verskn 
of  Isaiah  was  doubtless  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  present  argument    Here,  in  both 
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of  these  passages,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  reoognition  of  the  doctrine, 
that  nations  have  their  prendtrig  angeh ;  a  doctrine  taught  nowhere  else 
in  the  O.  Test,  save  in  the  passages  of  Daniel  above  referred  ta  I  am 
aware  of  the  allegation,  that  the  Seventy  may  have  drawn  this  doctrine 
in  respect  to  presiding  naticuaal  angeb,  &om  the  Farsis  and  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  Bat  I  am  also  aware,  that  no  such  doctrine  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  among  the  Farsis ;  as  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick 
have  indeed  sufficiently  shown.  Kor  is  this  a  very  probable  source  from 
which  the  Jews  would  deduce  their  religious  notions.  Much  more  easy 
and  natural  is  it  to  suppose,  that  the  Seventy  drew  from  the  book 
of  DanieL  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  their  version  in  general 
originated  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  At  all  events  we  know 
that  the  composition  of  Jesus  Sirach  was  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochos ;  and  here  (17:  17)  we  find  it  written :  'Exaarqt  iOvu  xauanjcef 
[^eo^]  tiyoifAepov ;  which  looks  very  much  like  being  drawn  from  Daniel. 
The  possibility  of  some  other  origin  we  may  readily  acknowledge ;  but 
the  probaMUty  of  such  an  one  cannot  well  be  made  out 

If  any  one  of  the  instances  of  resemblance  now  produced  did  in  fact 
take  its  rise  from  D^iel,  then  is  the  theory  of  a  Maccabaean  or  post- 
Antiochian  origin  of  the  book  out  of  question.  It  must  have  existed 
earlier;  and  if  so,  then  is  the  edifice  of  the  objectors  undermined.  They 
may  as  well  concede  the  book  to  the  true  Daniel,  as  to  any  one  between 
his  time  and  the  death  of  Epiphanes.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  facts 
in  question  do  not  seriously  embarrass  the  antagonists  of  the  book. 

{d)  The  SeptwxgirU  version  of  Daniel,  however,  bears  evident  marks 
of  coming  finom  the  hand  of  some  one  who  lived  during  the  Maccabaean 
period.  It  contains  several  explanatory  clauses,  which  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  events  then  recent,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
enabled  the  translator  to  make  his  historical  commentary.  £.  g.  in  1 1: 30, 
where  the  Heb.  has :  ^  The  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him,  and 
be  shall  be  disheartened,''  the  Sept  runs  thus :  ^^ovai  ^PcufAaiot,  xcu 
iioiaowsif  atiiif^  i.  e.  the  Romans  shall  eome^  and  expel  htm.  This  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman  embassy  with  Antiochusi 
when  he  was  ready  to  seise  upon  the  capital  of  £gypt ;  for  he  was 
stopped  by  them  in  his  career,  and  to  his  great  chagrin  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  country.  Again,  in  Dan.  9:  26,  the  Hebrew  runs  thus :  "  After 
sixty-two  weeks  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off,"  whUe  the  Sept  translates 
thus :  xai  futa  iftta  xai  i^dofiijxovTa  xai  i^xorra  di/o,  anocta&ticstcu 
Xi^fuif  L  e.  after  seven  and  seventy  and  sixty-two  [years],  anointing 
shall  cease.  The  sum  of  these  numbers  —  139 ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
means  the  139th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Seluddae,  which  began  312  B.  C. 
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This  woald  bring  the  period  for  the  aDoindng  to  fail  or  cease,  down  to 
173  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  at  this  period,  or  within  a  few  months  of  it,  that 
the  high  priest  Onias  III.  was  ejected  from  his  office  by  Antiochus,  and 
soon  after  murdered  by  his  lieutenant  in  Syria.  It  is  to  this  event, 
doubtless,  that  the  version  refers,  when  it  says :  anoara&^a^cu  x^f*^*» 
Now  all  this  shows  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  those  times, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  writer  lived  at  that  period.  At  all 
events,  if  the  comparison  be  made  of  the  loose  and  erroneous  manner  of 
stating  facts  in  2  Mace,  (a  later  and  an  Alexandrian  composition),  one 
must  feel  that  the  translator  was  unusually  and  accurately  cognizant  of 
the  history  of  those  times.  But  if  his  version  was  then  made,  how  could 
it  be,  in  case  the  original  had  just  then  made  its  appearance,  that  sudi 
alterations  would  be  introduced,  and  such  comments  inserted  ?  We  may 
well  suppose  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Daniel  to  be  then  living,  if  we 
hearken  to  Lengerke  and  others  of  like  views.  Would  or  could  a  trans- 
lator take  such  liberties  with  a  recent  composition  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  impossible ;  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  such  a  thing  seems  to  be 
quite  improbable.  But  if  we  suppose  Daniel  to  have  been  written  in 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  then  there  was  time  for  a  book,  so  obscure  in 
some  of  its  passages,  to  have  been  subjected  to  traditional  explications, 
and  to  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  intelligible. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  whole  Sept  version  of 
Daniel  is  a  paraphrcuiic  one,  departing  so  often  and  so  widely  from  the 
original,  that  even  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  with  all  their  reve* 
rence  for  the  Sept.  in  general,  this  book  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  version 
of  Theodotion,  more  literal  and  exact,  was  taken  in  the  room  of  it.  £ven 
at  that  period,  the  Sept.  version  had  attached  to  it  several  apocryphal 
appendages,  e.  g.  the  Hymn  of  the  three  Martyrs  in  the  furnace,  the 
story  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  At  least  so  the  matter 
stands,  in  the  Sept.  of  the  Chisian  Codex  as  published  at  Bome.  AH 
this  argues  an  age  for  the  book  of  Daniel  back  of  the  Maccabaean  period. 
Such  stories  and  legends  are  usually  attached  to  books  of  a  more  ancient 
period,  and  not  to  recent  productions.  That  so  many  of  them  came  into 
the  Sept.  version,  would  help  to  confirm  the  position,  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  older  than  recent  liberal  criticism  allows  it  to  be. 

Finally  the  writer  of  the  1  Mace.,  has  quoted  the  Sept  veraioD,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  It  must  then  have  enjoyed  full  credit  in  his  time. 
But  could  a  book  written  after  the  death  of  Epiphanes  have  already 
been  translated,  and  this  translation  have  become  a  source  of  citation  and 
appeal,  unless  the  original  book  was  written  earlier  than  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  ?  Such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least  quite  an  improbable 
one. 
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(«)  The  Sib^iM  Oraahs  bear  testimony  to  the  antiqaity  of  the  book. 
That  poiti<»i  of  them  to  which  I  refer,  is  Lib.  IIL  ts.  319  seq.  Bleek 
himself  has  shown,  that  this  book  in  all  probability  originated  from  an 
Alexandrine  Jew,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  it  exhibits  an 
evident  effiirt  to  imitate  the  book  of  Daniel,  even  transferring  some  of 
its  imagery  to  itself.  E.  g.  (in  loc.  cit),  we  find  Antiochus  described  as 
^ap  Utv  yB  dtdwg — in  dixa  di^  xegdimr  naga  d^  qnrrop  alko  qivtevau 
-Hxai  tot$  Ay  noQaqfvofiifOP  ftegag  ag^ei,  oomp.  Dan.  7:  7,  8.  8:  9,  10. 
11: 21.  This  is  so  plain,  that  Bleek  acknowledges  the  agreement  between 
the  two,  but  says  that  we  must  account  ror  this,  by  the  supposition  that 
both  had  £at  their  souroe  one  0(»nmon  and  older  tradition.  But  where 
are  we  to  stop,  in  assamptions  of  such  a  nature  ?  It  would  be  easy,  on 
such  ground,  dedaeere  aliguid  ex  aUquo.  If  the  matter  be  as  stated 
above,  it  follows  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  older  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees;  for  in  their  time  it  already  had  currency  as  k prophetic  wri- 
ting, inasmuch  as  the  design  of  the  Sibyllist  is  to  show  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  by  Antiochus. 

(f)  The  book  of  Baruch  was  evidently  written  during  the  period  of 
the  Jewish  persecutions  by  the  Syrian  ^rant,  and  written  like  the  Macc^ 
for  the  sake  of  consoling  the  Hebrews  under  their  distresses.  It  assumes 
the  attitude  of  assurance  that  the  tyrant  will  fall,  and  that  the  Jews  will 
r^ain  their  liberty  and  privileges.  It  seems  to  have  drawn  these  views 
from  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  at  that 
time  the  book  of  Daniel  was  received  and  regarded  as  a  prophetic  writing. 

(g)  To  come  down  somewhat  lower ;  it  lies  upon  the  whole  face  of 
Josephns'  narration  of  matters  comprised  in  the  book  before 'us  (in  An- 
tiq.  X.),  that  he  had  not  only  r^urded  Daniel  as  a  prophet,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets.  That  the  Jews  of  his  day  universally  cher- 
ished the  same  sentiment,  no  one  acquainted  with  their  history  will 
attempt  to  deny.  But  how  comes  it,  now,  that  such  productions  as  the 
Sibylline  Orades,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  like,  never  gained  any 
sach  credit  among  the  Jews  as  did  the  book  of  DanieL  If  the  Hebrews 
of  that  period  were  so  credulous  and  easily  deceived  about  books,  as  the 
newer  criticism  now  in  &shion  represents  them  to  have  been,  then  how 
oomes  it  that  all  the  other  productions  of  a  like  nature,  L  e.  designed  to 
resemUe  it,  were  rejected  as  apooyi^ial  and  unworthy  of  a  pkce  in  the 
aaoredGanon? 

(4)  The  reception  of  Daniel  into  the  Jewith  Oanon  bearsstrong  testi- 
many  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

(a)  I  need  not  here  go  into  any  detail  of  argument,  to  show  that  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  ware  the  aaiM,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 

85* 
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that  they  now  are.  This  is  conceded  even  by  thoee  who  attack  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  book  before  us.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  here  of 
showing  at  length,  that  the  N.  Test  writers  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
attributed  a  divine  origin  and  aathority  to  the  O.  Test  Paal  says 
(2  Tim.  3: 16),  that  '<all  Scripture  is  given  ^  intpiration  of  Godj  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instrucUoQ  in 
righteousness."  Peter  (2  Pet  1:  21)  declares,  that  "■  propheqr  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  were  easy  to  quote  abundance  of 
passages  of  the  like  tenor,  not  only  from  the  N.  Test,  but  from  the  Son 
of  Sirach,  Wisdom,  1  Mace,  and  other  apocryphal  books,  written  before 
the  N.  Test,  as  well  as  from  Josephus,  Philo^  and  other  later  Jewish 
writers.  There  was  but  one  voice  in  all  antiquity,  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

This  of  itself  shows,  that  a  wide  difference  was  made  at  that  period, 
between  sacred  and  other  books.  But  by  what  criterion  were  the  two 
classes  distinguished  and  separated  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given 
is,  by  that  of  impirationy  L  e.  of  inspiration  supposed  and  believed  to 
exist,  in  the  writers  of  the  respective  books.  But  what  was  the  evidenoe 
of  this  ?  What  led  the  ancients  to  give  credit  to  this  alleged  inspiration  ? 
The  answer  must  be,  that  they  gave  credit  in  any  particular  case,  because 
they  deemed  the  author  to  be  a  prophet^  either  by  virtue  of  a  regular 
prophetic  office,  or  by  being  endowed  with  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
which  belonged  to  a  regular  prophet  The  Jews,  beyond  all  doubt, 
as  the  Talmud  shows  us  (Bava  Bathra,  fol.  18.  2),  attributed  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  to  Joshua  and  Samuel  The  properiy 
prophetic  books  testified  for  themselves ;  and  the  rest  were  distributed 
among  David,  Solomon,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  strange  conceits  mixed  up  with  the  Talmudic  traditioo. 
But  they  do  not  affect  the  point  in  question.  On  all  hands  it  is  and  must 
be  conceded,  that  however  and  whenever  the  book  of  Daniel  came  into 
the  canon,  it  must  have  gained  admittance  as  the  supposed  work  of  a 
real  personage  and  a  true  prophet 

When  then  did  the  order  of  prophets  cease  ?  We  have  testimony  in 
4:  46  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  (written  some  125 — ISO  B.  CL 
and  very  near  the  time  when  neological  critics  suppose  the  book  of 
Daniel  to  have  been  written),  that  Judas  Maocabaeus  and  his  compan- 
ions, when  they  reconsecrated  the  temple,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian 
army  and  just  before  the  death  of  Antiochus,  pulled  down  the  altar  and 
removed  the  stones  thereof  to  a  place  appropriate  for  keeping  them, 
<<  until  a  prophiA  should  come  who  would  give  directions  oonceming 
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them,"  L  e.  should  order  the  manner  in  which  thej  were  to  be  disposed 
of.  This  transactioi^  according  to  the  dedaion  of  liberal  criticism,  pre- 
ceded onlj  some  months  the  composition  of  the  book  of  DanieL  At  that 
period,  then,  there  was  no  prcphei  in  Israel  to  settle  sach  a  question ; 
much  less  to  write  a  canonical  book.  Again,  in  1  MAoc  9:  27,  the  same 
writer  says :  ^  There  was  great  affliction  in  Israel,  such  as  never  occurred 
fiom  the  time  when  a  prophei  was  no  more  seen ;"  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  reference,  implies  a  long  period  antecedent.  Once  morCi 
in  14:  41,  the  same  4iuthor  says,  that  Simon  was  appointed  governor  and 
perpetual  high  priest,  ^  until  there  should  arise  a  prophet  worthy  of 
credit^  (matop).    Of  course  there  was  no  such  prophet  at  that  period. 

Josephus  says  in  the  most  express  terms :  ^  We  have  only  tweniff4uH> 
books,  containing  the  history  of  every  age,  which  are  justly  accredited. 
.  •  •  From  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  until  our  present  period,  all  occur- 
rences have  been  written  down ;  but  they  are  not  regarded  a$  entitled  to 
the  Wee  credit  with  thoee  which  precede  them^  became  there  wot  no  infaUi' 
hie  (dxinfii)  tuceeesion  of  prophets  f  Cent  Ap.  L  8.  Ail  Jewish  writ- 
ings so  &r  as  we  know,  both  earlier  and  later,  consider  the  period  of 
Malachi  as  the  dose  or  end  of  the  succession  of  the  prophets. 

Adopting  then  the  position,  that  the  Jews  never  admitted  any  book  to 
their  sacred  Canon,  which  they  did  not  beUeve  to  be  inspired,  and  to  have 
originated  from  a  prophet  or  a  prophetical  man  in  respect  to  gifts,  our 
first  inquiry  has  been,  whether  any  such  men  were  extant  at  the  Macca- 
baean  period.  We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  a  writer,  at  the  very  dose 
of  that  period,  (and  a  writer  he  is,  moreover,  of  distinguished  candor  and 
fidelity,  and  by  general  consent  worthy  of  credit),  —  we  have  his  testi* 
mony,  not  only  that  thero  were  no  prophets,  at  that  time,  but  that 
for  a  long  time  there  had  been  none.  The  passage  1  Mace  9:  27 
(already  quoted  above)  cannot  mean  less  than  this.  Besides  all  this, 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Sirach  speaks  of  the  andent  prophets,  in  46: 
15.  48:  22,  shows  that  he  considered  the  ^urroi  OQaaens  as  bdonging  to 
the  days  of  yore.  Nor  is  there  a  syllable  of  history  to  contradict  this. 
Certainly  the  Jews  had  national  pride  enough,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  prophets  and  the  continuance  of  inspiration  among  them  long  afler  the 
death  of  M^^lonTiij  if  thero  existed  any  fair  or  even  tolerable  ground  for 
pretensions  of  this  sort  The  loss  of  the  prophetic  order  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  severe  chastisement,  and  also  as  a  great  degradation. 
There  cannot  be,  then,  even  the  remotest  probability,  that  the  Jews 
would  have  g^ven  up  such  a  claim,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  support  it 

(6)  The  next  question  that  occurs  then  is:  How  came  the  book  of 
Duuelto  be  inserted  in  the  canon,  if  it  were  composed,  as  the  Neologists 
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assert,  during  the  Maocabaean  period,  or  rather,  daring  that  part  of  it 
which  followed  the  death  of  Epiphanes  ?  Who  was  the  man  to  introdaoe 
a  book  unknown  and  unheard  of  before,  and  to  procure  a  place  fcfr  it  in 
the  sacred  canon  ?    Not  any  prophet ;  for  such  an  one  there  was  not. 
How  then  w^re  the  priests  and  elders  and  magistracy  among  the  Jews 
persuaded  to  admit  it  ?   Hie  forger  of  the  book  must  have  been  a  con- 
summate manager  as  well  as  skilftd  writer,  to  persuade  the  Sanhedrim  to 
such  a  measure ;  or  else  they  must  have  been  depbrably  ignorant  of  their 
national  usages  in  r^ard  to  Scripture,  or  so  superstitious  as  to  lay  hold 
greedily  of  every  book  which  made  daims  to  sanctity.    From  what  w& 
know,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  men  of  that  period,  there  was  no 
such  dexterous  forger  in  existence  among  the  Jews ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  success.  The  men  of  that  day  were 
£tf  enough  tram  being  ignorant,  stupid,  or  indiffisrent    There  was  among 
them  a  ffvrayayj^  T^afiftaveW,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  holy 
thmgs ;  so  1  Mace  7: 12.    To  the  same  purpose  testifies  Sirach  (88: 24), 
who  lived  and  wrote  before  Antiochus'  reign,  L  e.  about  180  B.  GL 
He  speaks  of  the  (ro^ta  yQafAftateeng  as  being  attained  only  by  leisurely 
study,  implying  that  there  was  such  an  order  of  men  who  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  sacred  things.    Again,  in  89: 1,  he  speaks  of  the  fQafiftor 
twig  as  ^seeking  after  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients  {nittmp  df^cua^p), 
and  diligently  employing  himself  with  the  study  of  the  prophedee"  (h 
nQoq^ereicug),    Beyond  this,  we  are  brought  by  1  Mace  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mattathias,  the  noble  priest  at  Modin,  who  indignant 
reftised  to  obey  the  mandate  of  Epiphanes  to  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  also 
with  his  talented,  heroic,  and  excellent  sons,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon, 
who  regained  the  fireedom  of  their  countty.    All  these  chose  to  die^ 
rather  than  yield  up  an3rthing  belonging  to  their  religion.    Is  it  reason* 
able,  now,  to  suppose  that  such  men  could  have  been  entrapped  and  d^ 
ceived,  by  a  forger  of  a  book  at  that  period,  claiming  indeed  to  be  much 
older,  but  never  having  before  been  heard  of?  And  with  all  the  rigorous 
attachment  of  such  men  to  their  ancient  Scriptures  and  customs,  so  rigo* 
rous  that  it  exposes  them  now  to  the  accusation  of  superstition  and  aevmty, 
on  the  part  of  the  Neologists, — with  all  their  seal  and  jealousy  for  the  hon- 
or of  their  religion  and  their  holy  books,  could  they  have  been  persuaded  hj 
a  writer  of  their  own  time  to  add  to  their  sacred  canon  ?    How  obvious 
the  questions  they  would  ask,  vis.  If  this  book  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Daniel,  where  has  it  been  for  these  nearly  four  hundred  years?    How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  a  book  of  such  high  import,  as  this  seems  to  be^ 
and  so  honorable  to  our  nation,  should  have  lain  in  utter  neglect  and  for- 
getfulness  during  all  that  period?    And  to  these  questioiiSi  what  poesiUe 
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answer  that  would  be  satis&ctorj,  coald  be  given  by  the  forger  of  the 
l>ook  ?  I  cannot  even  imagine  what  could  have  been  his  reply — I  mean 
'what  reply  could  be  such  as  would  have  given  them  satisfaction  about  the 
age  and  authenticity  of  the  book.  They  all  knew,  of  course,  that  until 
tbe  forger  presented  this  book,  it  was,  and  had  for  time  immemorial  been, 
unknown. 

If  now  we  unite  all  these  considerations  in  one  general  view,  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  one  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  antiquity,  can  seii- 
ously  maintain  the  probability  of  such  a  book  being  forged  and  forced  into 
the  Jewish  canon,  at  that  period.  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  that 
Jndas  and  his  brethren  would  yield  to  the  demands  of  Antiochus,  in  rela- 
tion to  sacrificing  to  idols,  as  that  they  would  have  altered  the  canon, 
when  confessedly  no  prophet  was  extant,  and  for  a  long  time  there  had 
been  none.  What  says  Josephns,  himself  a  priest  of  a  distinguished  order, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Maccabees  ?  In  Gont.  Ap.  I.  8  he  says  :  ^'  Al- 
though so  many  ages  have  passed  away,  [viz.  since  the  Scriptures  were 
written],  no  one  has  dared  to  add  to  them,  nor  to  take  anything  from  them, 
nor  to  make  alterations.  In  all  Jews  it  is  implanted,  even  from  their  birth, 
to  regard  them  as  being  the  instructions  of  God ;  and  to  abide  stea^ 
£utly  by  them ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  to  die  gladly  for  them."  Such 
are  the  genuine  words  of  a  genuine  Jew,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened of  all  Jews,  as  to  the  afiairs  and  customs  of  his  nation.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  well  conceive  of  a  greater  improbability,  than  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  added  to  the  sacred  canon  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
In  truth,  the  representations  of  the  Neologists  are  very  inconsistent  with 
themselves  and  contradictory,  in  regard  to  this  period.  As  often  as  con- 
venience dictates,  the'  book  of  Daniel  is  assailed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
exhibits  rigorous  &stings  and  praying  and  obstinate  adherence  to  Jewidb 
rites  and  opinions,  which  are  characteristic  only  of  such  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Mace,  and  therefore  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
•  enlightened  ancient  DanieL  Yet  this  very  Maccabaean  age  of  severe 
and  superstitious  adherence  to  the  rites  and  usages  and  opinions  of  the 
fathers  and  elders,  is  the  very  one,  according  to  our  opponents,  which  not 
merely  forges  a  new  book,  under  a  distinguished  prophet's  name,  but 
gives  credit  without  any  hesitation  to  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  a 
book  pretending  to  be  sacred,  that  had  been  unknown  and  unnoticed, 
from  the  time  when  the  alleged  author  lived,  down  to  their  own  time,  i.  e. 
about  four  centuries.  Was  there  ever  such  a  strange  mixture  of  charao- 
ter  as  this,  in  the  same  age  and  among  the  same  people  ?  They  are  all 
rigor  and  severity  and  superstitious  adherence  to  patristical  tradition,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  they  are  ready  to  weloon^  with  open 
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arms  the  imposture  of  a  forger,  who  would  fiiin  pat  off  his  romantic  and 
fiuitastic  fiodoDB,  for  the  woHl  of  an  ancient  and  holy  prophet  I  In  mj 
humble  opinion,  it  requires  more  real  credulity  to  believe  all  this,  than  to 
believe  that  the  book  is  ancient  and  genuine.  How  can  we  believe  that 
such  an  age  as  that  of  the  Maccabees,  which  produced  so  many  noble  pa- 
triots, such  excellent  statesmen,  such  enlightened  and  zealous  priests,  and 
withal  such  works  as  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  BCao- 
cabees,  not  to  name  other  productions  of  the  time — how  can  we  believe 
that  an  age,  so  sealous  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  honor  of  religion  aa 
to  hold  fiist  and  adhere  to  even  the  minutest  traditional  opinions  and 
usages,  should  commit  a  sacrilege  on  one  of  the  holiest  parts  of  the  sacred 
domain,  viz.  on  that  of  the  most  highly  revered  Scriptures  ?  If  it  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  utterly  improbable. 

We  are  often  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  Maocabaean  period,  that 
<  the  age  was  too  uncritical  and  undistinguishing,  and  indeed  too  ignorant, 
to  detect  the  imposture  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Daniel  ;*  and  we  are 
now  and  then  assured,  by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  these  advo- 
cates, that  *  any  book  written  in  Hebrew,  and  on  a  religioas  subject,  was 
of  coarse  added  to  the  canon,  if  the  writer  desired  it.  In  this  way,  the 
book  of  Daniel  gained  admittance  into  the  sacred  enclosure.'  —  But  sodi 
a  view  of  the  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  First  of  all, 
how  came  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  to  hit  upon  the  plan  of  writing 
one  half  of  it  in  the  Chaldee  language  ?  Other  prophets  of  the  exile  pe- 
riod, viz.  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  all  wrote  in  Htbrew. 
Only  Ezra  exhibits  any  Chaldee  in  his  composition ;  and  here  the  occa- 
sion of  so  doing  was  the  transcription  of  Chaldee  documents.  But  Ezra 
is  kiOorffj  not  pn^hecy.  What  advantage,  then,  in  regard  to  the  rec^ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  could  a  writer  of  a  late  period  anticipate,  from 
writing  in  Chaldee  f  Kone.  Moreover,  the  Qialdee  of  the  Maocabaean 
period  was  verydififerent  from  that  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Eznu 
Whence  then  did  he  get  his  skill  in  the  old  Hebrew-Chaldee  ?  There 
was  no  model  of  a  mixture  of  languages  among  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
O.  Test  Why  then  should  he  choose  such  a  method  of  writing?  I  see 
DO  good  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  question.  On  the  other  hand  s 
if  the  tme  Daniel  wrote  the  book,  all  difficulty  is  easily  solved.  Daniel 
was  equally  at  home  in  both  languages,  as  his  work  folly  testifies.  He 
introduces  Chaldee  very  naturally,  when  he  comes  to  represent  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  courtiers  in  mutual  conference.  He  then  continues  it 
until  the  Chaldee  history  is  completed,  and  even  onward  in  ch.  vi.  viL 
And  why  ?  Because  he  well  knew,  that  those  whom  he  addressed,  would 
understand  t^  Chaldee  quite  as  well,  or  even  better  than  they  would  the 
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Hebrew.  A  forgGt  in  the  Maccabaean  thnes  had  no  indacement  to  mix 
languages.  It  was  oontrary  to  prophetic  usage  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
aabject  his  hock  to  sospicioD. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  true  that  other  books  of  that  pexKxl,  writ- 
ten on  religious  subjects,  were  received  into  the  Ganon.  The  work  of  die 
Son  of  Sirach  was  written  in  BehreWy  bb  the  prefiiceof  the  translator  tes- 
tifies. This  •work,  moreover,  is  not  without  strong  dainu  on  the  pious 
Blind.  Some  parts  of  it  seem  to  be  not  unworthy  of  an  inspired  pen, 
and  would  do  no  disgrace  to  the  sacred  Oanon.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
writer  himself  makes  high  claims  to  consideration.  In  24: 88, 84  he  says ; 

*  Further,  I  beam  forth  instruction  as  the  morning  light,  and  disclose 
those  things  even  to  distant  ages.  I  moreover  pour  forth  instructicm  as 
fropkecy  (nQoq>etB{ap)f  and  leave  it  for  future  ages."  Again  in  88. 19, 
he  represents  himself  as  the  last  of  the  wise  men,  and  compares  himself 
with  Solomon ;  itrxarog  ^gvunjaa  are  his  words.    In  80: 17, 18  he  says : 

*  Consider  that  I  have  not  labored  for  myself  alone  • . .  Hear  ye  rulers 
of  the  people^  and  give  ear  ye  leaders  of  the  congregation"  (ixxX^aiaff)* 
At  the  ckwe,  he  assajrs  to  make  strong  impressions  on  the  reader  of  his 
high  claims :  ^  In  this  hock  I  have  written  the  instruction  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  . . .  Blessed  is  he  who  is  conversant  with  these  things,  and  he 
who  lays  them  up  in  his  heart  shall  be  wise ;  for  if  he  do  these  things,  he 
will  be  powerful  in  all  respects,  fos  the  light  of  the  Lord  is  on  his  foot- 
steps," 50: 27^29.  We  must  consider  now,  not  only  these  high  claims^ 
but  that  the  hock  was  written  more  prophetieoj  i.  e.  in  Hebrew  and  in 
parattiditms.  Moreover,  it  was  written  in  Palestine.  In  respect  now  to 
poetic  parallelisms,  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
although  there  are  some  aj^roaches  to  them.  Why  then  was  not  the 
claim  of  Sirach  admitted  ?  Plainly  because  the  canon  was  already  closed. 
No  other  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given.  The  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
book  are  certainly  not  unworthy  of  a  very  high  place.  But  Sirach  came 
too  late.  The  Canon  was  completed  and  sealed  as  such.  And  all  this,  too, 
before  the  Maccabaean  period  or  the  reign  of  Antiochus  began.  The 
lowest  point  assignable  to  the  composition  of  the  book  is  180  B.  C. ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  disputed  question,  whether  it  was  not  writ- 
ten a  century  earlier. 

Here  then  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
thought  and  acted,  during  the  Maccabaean  period.  So  little  impression 
did  the  work  of  Jesus  Sirach  make  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  written, 
that  his  grandson,  when  he  came  to  translate  it  into  Greek,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Egypt  in  order  to  find  a  good  copy  of  it,  worthy  of  study. 
See  ProL  ad  lib^ 
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Nor  18  thia  aH  There  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  in  all  probability  earlier 
than  that  of  Sirach,  which  was  written  also  in  Hebrew j  and  abounds  in 
such  fictions  as  the  Maocabaean  period  is  accused  of  fostering  and 
approving.  Did  the  Jews  ever  receive  it  into  their  Canon  ?  This  is 
not  even  pretended  by  anj  party. 

The  first  book  of  the  Maooabeesy  also,  was  written  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  limited  Maocabaean  period,  (limited  to  the  sons  of  Matta- 
thias),  the  writer  of  it  having  evidently  been  himself  conversant  with 
a  good  part  of  that  period.  This  too  was  written  in  HebrtWy  as  Jerome 
(ProL  GiaL)  ei^pressly  testifies.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  or 
interesting  to  the  Jews  of  that  time,  than  such  a  book.  It  is  a  very 
sober  and  veracious  book  for  the  most  part,  written  with  all  becoming 
gravity  and  earnestness.  Yet  this  never  had  any  place  in  the  Jewish 
Canon.  * 

I  say  nothing  of  several  other  books,  whose  claims  and  age  are  doubt- 
fuL  Enough  that  the  asserted  principle  of  easy  reception  into  the 
Canon,  and  of  inability  in  the  Maocabaean  age  to  distinguish  the  respect- 
ive claims  of  books,  are  most  glaringly  contradicted  by  facts  such. 
as  these.  That  age  did  distinguish.  It  set  aside  Sirach,  Tobit, 
1  Mace,  and  doubtless  many  other  books,  and  never  thought  of  adding 
them  to  the  Canon.  Neither  the  Hebrew,  nor  the  parallelisms,  nor  the 
pious  matter,  nor  the  lofty  claims  o^  Sirach,  made  any  impression  on 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  of  a  just  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  respecting  the  character  and  design  of  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  regard  to  religious  things  and  religious  books, 
to  show  the  utter  improbability  of  a  book  being  foisted  into  the  Cancm 
at  that  period.  But  we  have  not  done  with  the  subject  Proof  direct 
and  positive  of  a  defined  and  completed  Canon,  before  the  Mancahaean 
period,  can  be  produced  —  proof  that  candor  and  impartiality  can 
hardly  reject 

The  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach,  who  translated  his  work  into  Greek, 
says  that  his  grand^etther  ^  gave  himself  very  much  to  the  reading  of 
the  Lawy  the  Prophets,  and  the  Other  Books  of  his  country."  By  this 
study,  he  was  excited  to  write  bis  own  work.  This  triplex  division  is 
mentioned,  in  the  preface  to  the  Greek  Version,  not  less  than  three  times. 
(1)  The  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  (icip  ilkcop)  books  following 
them  of  the  like  tenor **  (xar  avtuva).  (2)  "The  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  other  Books  of  his  country,*'  (Tcof*  al^f  naxqUav  (ii(ikuop)» 
(3)  "  The  Law,  the  Prophecies,  and  the  rest  of  the  Books  '*  (ra  lousa 
Ttov  ^i^Uwf),  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  translator  here 
employs  language  in  describing  the  sacred  books  which  had  been  long 
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and  familiarly  carrent  He  expects  his  readers  of  coarse  to  appre- 
hend readily  and  definitely,  what  books  are  meant  And  what  are 
they  ?  Certainly  not  all  other  books ;  for  then  the  article  before  the 
other  or  the  rut  (ttap  aJUUof^,  ra  loina)y  must  of  necessity  haye  been 
amitieiL  But  now  in .  every  case,  the  ariide  is  ineerted.  This  then 
makes  a  dejinitej  wdl-known  collection  of  sacred  books  which  J.  Sirach 
studied.  And  this  collection  was  so  defined,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  before  the  time  of  Sirach;  for  in  his  own  work,  we  have  evi* 
denoe  of  this.  In  45:  5,  he  speaks  of  the  v6iao(:  ^w^  as  given  by 
Moses.  In  44 :  3,  5,  speaking  of  ancient  celebrated  men,  he  says : 
'^  They  gave  counsel  with  intelligence,  and  delivered  messages  in  proph' 
eeies  (ip  nqof^tiatg) . . .  They  sought  out  musical  songs,  disclosing 
maxims  in  writing  "  (jUku  (iovautrnp .  • .  Snrj  ip  yQCKpi)'  Here  then  are 
plain  traces  of  the  triplex  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  even 
more  specific  than  the  declarations  of  Sirach's  grandson  in  his  preface. 
Here  the  classification  as  to  matter  is  essentially  made.  We  have  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  virtually  the  Psalms  and  Prwerts^  i.  e.  the  lead- 
ing and  principal  books  in  the  Hagiography.  That  /mIi/  ftovaiHoip 
means  Psalms,  and  Ijn^  maxims^  (a  frequent  later  classical  use  of  this 
word),  there  can  be  no  good  room  to  doubt  Jesus  Sirach  and  his 
grandson,  then,  are  united  in  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  definite 
third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  at  that  period.  If  so,  then  as 
Sirach  preceded  the  Maccabees,  the  Canon  was  not  open  in  the  time  of 
the  latter  to  any  new  comer,  but  already  definitely  completed. 

Let  us  follow  this  matter  down  to  a  later  period.  Our  next  witness 
IS  Christ  himself.  In  Luke  24 :  44,  we  have  his  words  thus :  <<  All 
things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  concerning  me."  V.  27  of  the  same  chapter 
b  substantially  of  the  like  tenor.  Here,  then,  is  the  same  thing,  viz.  tri- 
plex division,  that  we  have  already  found  in  Sirach ;  excepting  that  the 
KetkiMim  is  designated  only  by  its  leading  and  principal  book,  viz.  the 
Psalms. 

We  come  next  to  Philo  Judaeus  (fior.  drca  40  A.  D.),  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  Essenes,  says  of  them,  that  *^  they  receive  the  Laiw,  and  the 
Oracles  uttered  by  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hymns  and  the  other  [books], 
by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  augmented  and  perfected ; "  De  Vita 
eontemplat  ii.  p.  475,  edit  Mangey.  Here  then  is  Sirach's  view  repro- 
duced ;  for  here  are  his  /leli/  fiovatxmp  and  imj.  And  so  also  the  Walfiol 
of  Luke,  plainly  correspond  to  the  vfipovg  of  Philo. 

Josephus  is  more  graphic  still.    In  Cont  Ap.  i.  8,  he  says :   *^  We 

have  not  a  countless  number  of  books,  discordant  and  arrayed  against 
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each  other,  [like  those  of  the  heathen],  hut  only  I10O  trnd  twen^  book% 
oontaining  the  history  of  every  age,  which  are  justly  accredited  as  divine. 
Of  these  fve  belong  to  Moses,  oontaining  laws  and  history. . .  From 
the  death  of  Moses,  moreover,  until  the  reign  of  Artazerxes,  king  of 
the  Persians  after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets  who  followed  have  described  the 
things,  which  were  done  during  the  age  of  each  one  respectively,  in  Mr^ 
teen  books.  The  remaining  four  contain  Ifymng  to  Chd,  and  ruke  ef 
life  for  mmT  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  other  books  have  been 
written  to  describe  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Artasuirzes^ 
but  that  **  iheff  are  noi  regarded  a»  entitled  to  the  Uke  credit  with  ikoee 
which  precede  them^  because  there  was  no  eertaiH  sueeeseicn  of  the 
Prophets!*  He  declares,  in  the  sequ^  that  *'  No  addition  to,  or  sub- 
straction  from,  them  has  ever  been  made,  during  the  lapse  of  so  \smg  a 
period."  Now  here  is,  as  we  might  expect,  the  idekidcal  division  of 
Sirach,  the  New  Testament,  and  Phila  All  the  difference  Is,  that 
Josephos  has  been  more  specific  in  describing  the  third  division,  by 
aveiring  that  it  consists  of  Ifymns  to  God  and  rules  of  life  for  men. 
That  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  are  plainly 
included  in  this  last  division,  cannot  with  a&y  show  of  reason  be  denied. 
It  appears  indeed  on  the  very  face  of  the  record.  To  make  out  the 
twen^-two  books  of  Josephus,  we  have  the  Peat.  =  5 ;  the  thirteen  are 
Josh.,  Jodg.  with  Buth,  1  and  2  Sam.,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chrou., 
Ezra  with  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job.,  Is.,  Jer.  with  Lam.,  £sek.,  Daniel,  and 
twelve  minor  Prophets,—  13.  Four  books  are  still  left;  and  these 
of  course  must  be  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc,  and  Gantides.  That  the  books 
of  Solomon  were  counted  in  this  manner  by  the  Jews,  Origen  explicitly 
states,  (in  Euseb.  Hist  Eoc  IV.  25).  In  no  other  way  can  the  numbed 
twenty-two  be  made  out.  The  description  of  the  contents  of  the  last 
four,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  Psalms,  Prov.,  Ecc,  and 
Canticles,  belonged  to  this  division.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  included  by  Josephos  in  the  division  of  the  Prophets.  And 
Josephus'  description,  moreover,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  that 
is  said  of  the  same  third  division  in  Sirach,  the  New  Testament,  and 
Philo  Alexandrinus. 

(d)  This  brings  us  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  Masoretic  and 
Talmudic  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  place  Daniel  among 
the  Kethubhtm  or  third  division.  The  place  thus  assigned  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  (and  now  occupied  by  it  in  our  common  Hebrew  Bibles), 
has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation  and  discussion,  and  has  been 
regarded  by  most  of  the  neological  critics,  as  decisive  of  the  late  com- 
position of  the  book.    This  circumstance  stands  in  the  very  front  of 
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their  aigumentB  addnoed  agaiiut  the  antiqaity  of  the  book;  and  it  maj 
be  as  welly  or  better  discussed  here,  than  in  anj  other  place. 

The  coarse  of  argument,  fairly  drawn  out  and  yet  compressed,  stands 
thus :  (1)  '  A  miracle  is  an  impossibility ;  and  of  coone,  real  prediction 
of  minute  future  events  b  impossible,  for  this  would  be  a  miracle.  (2) 
The  book  of  Daniel  contains  such  a  minute  account  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  (Macedonian)  kings,  that  it  is  kittory^  and  not  prophecy.  It 
ooald  have  been  written  only  pott  wenivm,  (3)  The  Canon,  of 
course,  could  not  have  been  ck)sed  until  after  the  death  of  Antiochus, 
aince  Daniel  is  comprised  in  it  (4)  This  kst  position  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  Daniel  stands  near  the  close  of  ^ihubhim^  separated  from 
all  his  prophetical  brethren,  who  are  honored  with  a  place  among  the 
Pr<iph^**  No  good  account  can  be  given  of  this,  except  the  lateneis 
of  its  composition.  We  most  therefore  conclude,  that  the  division  of 
the  Prophets  had  been  dosed^  while  that  of  the  Kethubkim  was  kept 
open  for  later  books.' 

Such  is  the  course  of  argument  by  which  Daniel  is  to  be  degraded 
firom  bis  rank,  and  his  work  held  up  as  a  supposititious  book  of  fiction 
and  of  mere  pretensk>n  to  an  oracular  character.  I  shall  not  follow 
this  view  of  the  subject  teriaiim^  nor  attempt  a  separate  refhtation  at 
length  of  each  assertion.  I  shall  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  positions,  and  then  proceed  to  inquire  when  and  haw  Daniel  came 
into  its  present  position  among  the  sacred  books. 

On  the  first  argument  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  than  that  it  sets 
itself  immediately  in  direct  array  against  the  often  repeated  declarations 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  that  the  Old  Test,  prophets  had  predicted  his 
ooming,  his  woric,  and  his  sufierings ;  and  also  against  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John,  who  all  testify  to  the  same  things,  and  to  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Test.,  as  well  as  the  prophetical  powers  of  those  who  wrote 
it  Secondly,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies  of  events  so 
minute  and  circumstantial,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  history,  yea 
is  (as  it  were)  veritable  history,  I  doubt  not  I  folly  accede  to  this. 
But  that  it  was  written  pott  siwitom,  is  another  matter ;  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  teetimof^f  not  by  fore-gone  a  priori  condosions.  The  when 
is  as  much  a  matter-of-fact  inquiry,  as  the  when  of  the  iEneid,  or  the 
Siad,  or  of  Livjr's  History.  Had  there  been  one  scrap  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  lateness  of  the  composition  of  Daniel,  its  opponents 
would  not  have  failed  to  addace  it  But  noi  finding  a  syllable  of  this 
nature  in  all  antiquity,  the  only  resort  most  be  to  the  a  priori  argument 
But  this  unhappily  goes  too  far.  If  followed  out,  it  would  inevitably 
convict  the  Saviour  of  the  world  of  being  an  impostor  or  an  ignoramus ; 
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and  prove  that  all  his  apostles  mast  be  ranked  under  the  same  categoiy. 
Such  men  as  Lengerke  and  Knobel  and  Hitzig  may  not  start  at  this, 
probably  would  not ;  but  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many  thousands 
and  millions  throughout  Christendom,  who  shrink  back  with  shuddering 
from  such  fearful  conclusions. 

Thirdly,  as  the  Canon  actually  contained  Daniel,  it  remains  to  in- 
quire, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  and  how  it  came  into  its  present  place. 
The  assertion  of  neologists,  that  the  Canon  was  kept  open  until  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  has  already  been  sufficiently  examined.  Scarce- 
ly any  thing  belonging  to  the  criticism  of  antiquity,  can  be  made  dearer 
or  more  certain,  than  that  before  the  time  of  Sirach  the  Canon  was 
definite  and  complete.  This  alone,  if  regarded  as  true,  completely 
overturns  the  neological  edifice.  A  pott  eventum  Daniel  could,  of 
course,  have  been  written  only  after  the  death  of  Antiochus.  If  the 
Canon  was  complete  so  early  as  the  time  of  Sirach,  then  Daniel  most 
be  prophecy  ;  as  entirely  so,  and  as  much  so,  as  if  we  assign  it  to  the 
true  DanieL 

The  last  refuge  of  our  opponents,  then,  is  the  podtion  of  Daniel  in 
the  Hagiography,  viz.  its  being  dissociated  from  the  other  prophets. 
How  came  the  book  there,  we  are  asked,  unless  the  division  of  the 
prophets  was  closed,  and  the  third  division  yet  left  open  ?  What  eke 
could  induce  the  Rabbles  to  assign  such  a  place  to  it?  To  these  ques- 
tions many  different  answers  have  been  attempted.  I  shall  notice  only 
some  of  the  leading  ones. 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  Hengstenberg  (Antfa. 
des  Daniel,  s.  27  seq.)  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  solution  of  the 
question,  the  opinion  of  Maimonides  and  other  Babbies,  viz.  that  the 
triplex  division  of  the  Old  Test,  was  occasioned  by  the  different  grade$ 
of  intpiratian  in  their  authors.  Babbinic  speculation  and  phantasy  has 
made  three  degrees  of  inspiration,  as  it  would  seem,  viz.  (1)  That  of 
Moses,  who  talked  ,/ac«  to  face  with  Jehovah.  That  was  peculiar  and 
special,  for  no  other  prophet  ever  did  the  same.  (2)  That  of  the  pro* 
phets  proper,  who  were  rapt  into  such  an  ecstasy,  that  their  bodily  powers 
were  affected  and  suspended,  and  their  minds  guided  entirely  and  solely 
by  divine  influence.  Such  men  as  these  wrote  the  propheU  or  second 
division  of  the  Scriptures.  (3)  Such  as  were  quickened  and  illumin- 
ated and  guided  indeed,  but  who  still  retained  and  used  their  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  These  wrote  the  Kethubhim.  I  do  not  understand 
Hengstenberg  as  intending  to  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  this  assumed 
distinction  in  the  grades  of  inspiration,  but  as  maintaining  that  the 
Talmudists,  or  the  older  Rabbles,  who  assigned  to  Daniel  its  present 
place,  were  guided  by  such  a  rule. 
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Ferhapg  this  may  be  60.  They  seem  to  have  held,  that  a  prophet 
amid  not  write  a  sacred  book  abroad,  and  yet  eiyoy  the  same  degree  of 
aid  as  one  in  Palestine.  In  the  Talmad.  Bab.  MegilL  foL  10.  c.  2, 
tfaey  assert  that  <^the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue  wrote  out  (^^naj) 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Esther."  This,  if  we  are  to  believe  Babbi  SoL 
Jarchi  (Comm.  in  Bava  Bathra),  they  did  ^because  prophecy  is  not 
gtven  for  any  one  to  write  in  a  foreign  kuuL"  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  seriously  and  minutely  refute  all  this.  It  is  enough  to  ask  a 
lew  questions,  (a)  If  Daniel  was  at  aU  admitted  to  the  Canon,  (which 
no  one  denies),  it  mu3t  have  been  on  the  ground  that  it  was  believed  to 
be  A  true  book,  and  worthy  of  credit  None  will  deny  this.  Yet 
Daniel  claims  what  the  Babbies  call  the  midtOe  grade  of  inspiration, 
like  that  of  Is,  in  6:  5,  6;  of  Ezekiel  in  1:  28.  2: 1,  2.  3:  24;  comp. 
Dan.  7:  2a  8: 18, 27.  10:  7—10.  Why  then  was  he  not  put  among 
the  prophets  f  (b)  The  Talmudic  ground  is  self«ooatradictory,  as  it 
respects  the  Eethubhim.  Who  are  the  Moses  and  David,  who  appear 
in  the  Psalms,  and  the  Solomon  in  the  Proverbs?  Is  not  their  high 
in^iration  admitted  on  all  hands?  Jeremiah,  moreover,  as  a  prophet, 
is  ranked  with  the  other  prophets ;  how  then  came  his  Launentatione 
into  ihe  Hagiography  ?  Besides,  the  Talmud  says,  that  Moses  wrote 
the  book  of  Job;  how  then  came  it  to  be  put  into  the  third  division? 
And  as  to  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  Talmudists,  to  distinguish  the 
gradations  of  inspiration,  how  shall  this  be  illustrated  or  authenticated? 
How  could  Ps.  iL  xxiL  zlv.  ex.,  not  to  name  many  others,  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  less  of  inspiration  than  the  works  of  Haggai,  or  Malachi,  or 
Obadiah,  or  Jonah?  Christ  and  his  apostles  make  no  gradations  of 
authefiticity  for  the  Old  Test  Paul  says,  that  '*all  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God."  The  whole  matter,  then,  of  the  Babbinicai 
distinction,  is  a  figment;  and  a  very  inconsistent  one  besides.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Talmudists  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  for  what  conceit  is  there,  which  they  have  not  broached, 
and  brought  their  authority  to  support?  I  only  say,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  solidity  or  consistency  in  the  ground  here  assumed  for  putting 
Daniel  among  the  Kethubhim. 

Havemick  retreats  £rom  this  untenable  ground,  but  assumes  another, 
which  I  deem  to  he  equally  unsafe  and  nnsolid.  He  avers  (£inleit  S 
11),  that  '  the  classification  is  grounded  on  the  distmction  between  Vfn^ 
and  rxjin  or  n^S.'  The  first  of  these,  be  says,  <  was  officicdhf  a  prophet; 
the  second  might  have  the  gift  and  power  of  prediction,  but  was  not 
properly  a  prophet  The  second  dass  of  scriptural  books  belong  to 
the  Official  proph9le;  ibe  third  to  the  eeere.    Daniel  was  put  in  tb^ 

86» 
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third  division  becaase  he  was  onlj  a  seer.  He  never  claims  to  hold 
the  proper  office  of  prophet  among  the  Hebrews ;  nor  was  he  sent  to 
address  the  Jews/  He  avers,  moreover,  that  <  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres 
throughout  keep  np  the  distinction  in  question ;'  although  he  allows  that 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Test,  have  usually  rendered  both  classes 
of  words  by  ^^097717^.  How  easily  might  he  have  avoided  such  an 
ungrounded  statement,  had  he  consulted  his  Hebrew  Gonoordancel 
Indeed,  1  Sam.  9:  9  of  itself  shows,  that  all  the  difierence  between 
arna  and  nt^'^  is,  that  the  latter  is  the  old  name,  and  the  other  the  new 
one  just  come  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  Samuel  BtymohgieaBiji  the 
words  are  different ;  both  designate  the  same  person.  No  assignable 
distinction  of  any  importance  can  be  made  out  between  nf^  and  rnh. 
That  these  latter  words  are  often  applied  to  the  same  prophet,  who  is 
elsewhere  styled  tc^s) ,  sufficiently  denotes  identity  of  meaning  in  both 
words.  £.  g.  the  collective  body  of  those  more  usually  styled  froph^ 
are  called  eeen,  in  2  Sngs  17: 18.  2  Chron.  83: 18.  Is.  29: 10.  30: 
10.  Mic  8:  7.  Then  Samuel  is  K-^as  in  1  Sam.  8:  20.  2  Chron.  85: 
18,  and  nfr\  in  1  Sam.  9: 11, 18, 19. "  1  Chnm.  9:  22.  2&  28.  29: 29. 
Gad  is  a  prophet  in  1  Sam.  22:  5.  2  Sam.  24:  11,  and  aieer  in  1 
Chron.  29:  29.  Iddo  is  prophet  in  2  Chron.  18:  22,  and  M^r  in  9: 29. 
Jehu  \%  prophet  in  1  Kings  16:  7, 12,  and  ieer  in  2  Chron.  19: 2.  The 
prophet  Amos  is  also  called  mh  9eer  in  Amos  7:  12.  That  &ra) ,  whidi 
in  the  time  of  Samuel  began  to  thrust  out  ritt'i,  was  afterwards  much 
more  frequently  employed  than  the  other  appellations,  is  readily  admit- 
ted. But  that  any  important  distinction  was  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  words,  is  palpably  a  mistake.  Of  course,  the  whole  superBtrao* 
ture  erected  upon  this  distinction  falls  with  the  distinction  itself.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  Talmudic  arrangement, 
it  was  plainly  not  the  one  in  question. 

Omitting  to  canvass  other  less  probable  theories,  and  also  mere  phanta- 
sies, in  relation  to  the  matter  before  us,  I  shall  resort  to  a  shorter  method 
of  settling  the  controversy ;  and  this  is,  to  show  that  the  hook  of  Do^^ 
from  the  time  of  the  ecarUest  testimony  eoneeming  ity  was  not  plackd 

AMONG  THE  KeTHUBHIM,  BUT  OCCUPIED   ITS  PBOPEK  PLACB  AMONG 

THE  PROPHETS,  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome  and  the  compiling  of  the  Tat 
mud.  AfVer  all  that  has  been  exhibited  above,  the  proof  is  short  and  easy. 
We  have  seen  that  the  triplex  division  of  Law,  PropheU^  and  OtherBooa 
is  at  least  older  than  Sirach,  and  that  he  describes  the  third  division  (in 
44:  5),  as  consisting  of  fiAij  fAovotxeip  and  bnj  h  ygafpii  i*  c*  P^ 
to  he  iungy  and  written  maxims.  He  does  not  define  more  mina^^v ' 
but  this  method  of  expresdon  does  of  itself  exclude  Daniel  fron^  saiddh 
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yiskm.  The  next  testimonj,  in  Luke  24: 44»  designates  the  third  division 
by  the  word  Ptabm^  making  out  the  title,  as  was  frequently  the  custonii 
from  the  leading  book.  But  JDanUH  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ptabm. 
Then  comes  Philo,  (in  Vit.  GontempL  IL  p.  475),  who  says  of  the  Ketho- 
bbim,  that  ^  iheff  are  kymnMy  cmd  other  wriHngt  eUsigned  to  increase  knoW' 
ledge  axkd  piety  f*  which  last  clause  is  descriptiYe  of  Proverbs  and  Ecde- 
siastes.  That  he  includes  Danid  in  this  last  class,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof.  Certain  it  is,  that  Josephus,  his  contemporary  in  part,  and  who 
wrote  a  few  years  after  him,  (in  Oont  Ap.  I.  8),  beyond  all  question  esp- 
dudee  Daniel  from  the  Eethubhim.  He  assigns,  as  we  have  seen,  five 
books  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  four  to  the  third  division, 
which,  like  all  his  predecessoFB,  he  describes  as  consisting  of  *^kgmneto 
God  and  ruUe  ofUfefor  men/*  His  second  di  vbion  can  by  no  possibility 
be  made  out  by  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  without  the  aid  of  DanieL 
Of  course.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Canticles,  in  his  time, 
made  out  the  Hagiography. 

But  how  stood  the  matter  afterwards  ?  The  first  catalogue,  teriatitn  and 
with  the  names  of  the  books,  we  find  in  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis,  fi.  A.  D. 
170.  It  is  copied  entire  into  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  lY.  26.  He  disregards 
the  order  of  succession  in  our  Heb.  Bibles,  and  follows  in  the  main  that 
of  the  Septuagint  He  places  Daniel  after  Jeremiah  and  before  Ezekiel, 
i.  e.  between  them.  Origen,  that  great  lover  and  master  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  (as  preserved  in  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc.  lY.  25),  as* 
signs  to  Daniel  the  same  place.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  (between  A.  D. 
360 — 364),  in  their  canon  (59)  put  Daniel  among  the  Prophets,  and  next 
after  Ezekiel,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (fi.  A.  D. 
850),  in  his  Catechesis  lY,  says  expressly  that  Daniel  belongs  to  the  prO" 
phetieal  books,  and  he  ranks  him  next  after  Ezekiel.  Gregory  Nazian- 
sen,  (fi.  A.  D.  870),  in  his  Carmen.  XXXUI.  (0pp.  II.),  ranks  Daniel 
in  the  same  way.  Athanasius  (fi.  826),  in  his  festal  Epistle  (0pp.  L 
p.  961),  in  his  list  of  sacred  books,  ranks  Daniel  next  after  Ezekiel. 
The  Synopsis  Scrip.  Saa,  by  an  anonymous  writer  who  was  his  contem- 
porary, (in  Athanas.  0pp.  IL  p.  126),  gives  to  Daniel  the  same  place. 
The  same  does  Epiphanius  (fi.  A.  D.  868),  in  his  De  Mens,  et  Ponder. 
28.  II.  p.  180.  The  Council  of  Hippo,  (the  magnus  Apollo  of  the  Ro- 
mish canon),  in  A.  D.  898,  in  their  Ibt  of  the  holy  books,  placed  Daniel 
between  Jeremiah  and  Ezek.,  just  as  Melito  and  Origen  had  done.  The 
Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  A.D.  897,  (Mansi,  m.  p.  891),  follow  the  same 
order.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (fi.  A.  D.  254)  also  arranges  Daniel  in  the 
same  order.  Rufinus  (fi.  890  A.  D.),  the  distinguished  friend  and  also  op 
ponent  of  Jerome,  puts  Daniel  next  after  Ezekiel,  and  before  the  twelve 
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Minor  Fippheta ;  Expos,  in  Sjmb.  Apost,  ad  caloem  0pp.  Cyp.  p.  26^ 
edit  Oxon. 

Thos  wery  rtgvJar  eaUalogue  of  scriptural  books  in  aU  antiquiij/i  puU 
Jkmid  anumg  the  PropheU^  and  nearly  one  half  of  them  pnt  him  before 
EsekieL  In  this  way  we  come  to  see,  that  the  division  asserted  by  Joss- 
phus,  and  bj  bis  predecessors,  Siraoh  and  the  N.  Test,  and  Fhiloy  10 
fuUy  and  abundantly  vindicated. 

There  is  wi  additional  witness,  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  whom  we  most 
now  bring  upon  the  stand.  .  This  is  the  Septua^nL  It  is  all  but  certain, 
ihat  this  version  was  completed  as  early  at  least  as  ISO  B.  G.  In  thii^ 
the  whole  Tahnudical  arrangement  is  utterly  disregarded,  and  LoM 
^ffeam  between  JSSxekiel  and  the  Minor  Praphete  ;  see  Bos'  edition. 

One  thing  more  should  be  remarked,  before  we  advert  to  Jerome  sad 
the  Babbies.  This  is,  that  in  all  the  catalogues  of  scriptoral  books  throogh- 
oat  all  antiquity,  which  have  now  been  brought  to  view,  the  arrangemeot 
in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  Ketkubkim,  which  Josephus  disctoses,  ii 
substantially  preserved.  In  all  those  catalogues,  the  Psalms,  ProvertN, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  are  brought  into  eueceeeive  and  immediak 
coniinuiiy  ;  nor  are  they  in  a  single  instanqe  separated,  as  they  areia 
the  Masoretico-Talmudic  arrangement  There  can  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt,  that  before  the  Tahnudists  meddled  with  the  Kethubhim,no8epar 
ration  of  the  four  books  in  question  was  known  or  thought  of.  Even  J^ 
rome,  with  all  his  deference  to  the  Talmud,  holds  fast  to  this  continuity  S 
and  in  some  other  respects  he  has  vsEried  from  the  Talmud,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  seqneL 

We  are*  now  prepared  for  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  He  makes  ^ 
ProL  GaL)  twenty-two  books,  five  belonging  to  the  Law,  eight  to  the 
Prophets,  and  nine  to  the  Hagiography.  But  still  he  puts  Bath  into  one 
book  with  Judges,  and  Lam.  into  one  with  Jeremiah ;  whereas  the  Tal- 
mud separates  both  of  these,  and  throws  them  into  the  Kethubhim; 
and  of  course  it  makes  twenty-four  books.  Jerome  closes  the  third  di- 
vision in  the  following  order :  <<  Daniel,  Ghron.,  Ezra,  Esther.''  In  this 
arrangement  of  Daniel  he  stands  unsupported  by  a  single  witness  in  all 
antiquity,  excepting  the  Talmud.  Jerome  spent  twenty  years  among  the 
Babbies  of  Palestine  ;  and  although  the  Talmud  was  not  written  untO 
some  time  after  his  death,  yet  the  elements  of  it  were  then  ooncoctio^ 
and  from  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias  he  learned  to  arrange  the  Ketbubhim 
in  the  main,  in  the  manner  stated.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  follow  0 
such  a  matter  his  masters  in  Hebrew ;  although  he  has  not  after  all  made» 
as  they  did,  tuoenJty-fovar  books,  nor  thrown  either  Bath  or  Lam.  into  the 
third  class. 
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Bat  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves — are  they  agreed  ?  Bj  no  means ; 
the  Talmud  puts  Isaiah  aJUr  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  while  the  Masorites 
place  Isaiah  at  the  head  of  the  Prophets  proper ;  and  besides  this,  there 
are  some  other  discrepancies  in  arranging  some  of  the  smaller  books. 
The  reason  given  bj  the  Talmudists  for  their  preposterous  arrangement, 
presents  a  good  specimen  of  their  skill  in  critique,  *  Isaiah/  say  they, 
*  IS  full  of  consolation,  Jeremiah  of  woe,  and  Ezek.  of  woe  first  and  con- 
solation afterwards.  It  was  meet  that  woe  should  be  joined  with  woe, 
snd  consolation  with  consolation/  Such  was  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the 
▼lew  of  their  phantasy,  for  committing  a  real  SateQar  nQoteQor  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  lxx>k8. 

How  much  deference  now  is  due,  to  such  Jewish  authorities  as  these  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  century  ?  Much  less,  truly,  than  has  been  paid  to  it  In- 
dependent of  this,  however,  there  is  not  one  scrap  of  evidence  in  all  anti- 
quity to  prove  that  Daniel  was  disconnected  from  the  other  prophets;  bat 
all  of  it  goes  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  establish  the  position,  that  he  held  a  place 
immediately  before  or  afler  EzekieL  The  whole  affair  of  ejecting  him  from 
his  proper  heritage,  was  got  up  and  carried  through  about  the  time  of  Je> 
rome,  i.  e.  near  A.  D.  400,  and  therefore  about  the  time  when  Talmudism 
was  concocting. 

But  why  did  the  Babbies  do  this  ?  To  this  question  we  can  give  only 
a  oonjectnral  answer.  The  theories  of  Hengstenberg  and  H&vemick,  de- 
signed to  account  for  this  transaction,  have  already  been  examined.  I 
have  not  said,  and  would  not  say,  that  the  Talmudists  never  entertained 
such  views.  My  aim  has  been  to  show  how  insufficient  and  unsatisfactoij 
and  inconsistent  they  are.  Bertholdt,  as  others  had  done  before,  suggests 
that  the  ground  of  Talmudic  arrangement  was  the  dispute  between  the 
Babbies  and  the  Christians,  in  which  the  latter  continually  appealed  to 
Daniel  for  proof  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come.  They  designed,  he 
supposes,  to  abridge  the  credit  of  Daniel,  by  dissevering  him  from  the 
prophets.  But  although  this  seems  rather  plausible,  yet  it  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny ;  for  surely  the  Kethubhim  were  not  regarded 
by  the  Babbies  as  unintpired  books.  It  is  even  quite  doubtful,  whether 
they  could  have  supposed  that  such  books  as  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Job,  were  less  inspired  than  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  In  fact,  the  Tal- 
mnd  (Bab.  MegilL  fol.  10.  c  2.)  says  that  »  Motet  wrote  the  book  of  Job* 
David  and  Solomon  are  exceedingly  elevated  by  the  Talmudists.  Still, 
Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  are  comprised  in  their  Kethubhim.  So  is  Lam., 
while  Jer.  is  in  the  second  division.  The  degree  of  inspiration,  then,  as  a 
principle  of  division,  seems  fairly  to  be  out  of  question.  Jarchi,  perhaps, 
has  hit  on  one  reason  which  might  have  influenced  them  in  the  separation 
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of  Daniel  from  bU  fellow-prophets.  This  Babbi  Bajrs  (Gomvi.  on  Bava 
Bathra),  that ''  prophecy  is  not  given  for  any  one  to  write  it  in  a  foreign 
ooontry.''  Bat  even  here  they  ara  inoonsistent.  Did  not  Ezekiel  write 
in  Babylonia  ?  Did  not  Jeremiah  write  a  part  of  his  book  in  Egypt? 
3ee  chap.  zlvL  seq. 

All  attempts  then,  to  solve  this  question  respecting  the  principle  of 
division  with  any  certainty,  appear  to  be  ineffectual.    We  must  leave  it, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  leave  a  multitude  of  other  Babbinio  ooooetU  and 
inventions,  as  neither  accounted  for  nor  supported. 

But  Neology  has  found,  as  stated  above,  a  new  reason  for  DBmeTs 
place,  at  least  one  surely  unknown  to  the  Babbins.  It  assures  us,  tbat 
^  the  first  and  second  divisions  were  doted  before  Daniel  was  written, 
and  that  the  third  division  was  kept  open  purposely  in  order  to  add  the 
later  books.' 

JjcUeneis  of  comporiiion^  then,  is  here  assumed  as  the  principle  whidi 
guided  the  combination  of  books  in  the  Kethubhim.  But  will  this  hold? 
fVas  Mo9ei  a  late  writer?  for  the  90th  Psalm  they  have  always  attrib* 
uled  to  him*  Were  David  and  Solomon  laU  writers  ?  And  the  book  of 
Job  —  was  this  ^  IfUe  production,  in  the  view  of  Jewish  Babbies,  wbo 
attributed  it  to  Moses  ?  No ;  such  an  account  of  the  matter  is  ansatis- 
ftctory  and  inconaistent  with  plain  fiicts.  Besides  this,  we  have  seen, 
that  the  Canon  was  closed  before  the  Maccabaean  age ;  and  tbat  thers 
was  no  opening  for  Daniel  at  that  period,  not  any  more  than  Uvre  was 
fikr  Sirach,  Tobit,  and  the  first  of  Maccabees. 

Besides ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  latest  edition  oi  neology*  wbidi,  is 
the  person  of  Hitsig,  one  of  its  chief  exponents,  declares  that  Jonah  sod 
Obadiah  were  both  written  by  the  same  person,  and  written  in  Egypt 
during  the  Maccabaean  age?  (Hitz.,  Jona  Orakel  iib.  Moab»  s.  36 ff) 
But  how  is  this  ?  If  Daniel  was  put  into  the  Kethubhim,  because  it  was 
written  so  late  as  that  time,  why  was  not  the  author  of  Jonah  and  Oba- 
diah assigned  to  the  same  location  for  the  same  reason?  Is  neok^ 
consistent,  then,  with  itself? 

I  trust  that  enough  has  now  been  said,  to  show  beyond  all  reasoosble 
doubt  or  oootradiotion,  that  Daniel  was  pever  put  among  the  Kethttbhiin, 
nntil  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  then  only  by  the  Babbies, 
irom  whom  Jerome  received  his  account  of  the  number  and  ord^r  of  the 
sacred  books,  as  he  himself  declares*  From  him  and  his  teaders  has 
been  derived  that  classification  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wbicb  bss 
been  prevalent  since  that  period,  fuid  which  appears  in  n^pst  if  not  all  oi 
our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  That  this  is  against  the  testimony  of  the 
Sept.,  Sirach,  N.  Test.,  Philo^  Josephus,  Melito,  Origen,  the  Ck^uoca  of 
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Xaodioea,  Cyrill  of  Jerosalem,  Gk'egorj  Nazlaneen,  Atlittianttfl^  Synop. 
Seiip.  Sac^  Epiphanius,  the  Coancil  of  Hippo^  and  that  of  Carthage, 
Hikurj,  and  Rafinas,  has  been  shown  above.*  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
error,  in  regard  to  aneient  critical  matters,  which  has  been  so  long  and 
generally  admitted  as  the  one  in  question,  nor  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
Uce  nature,  which  has  been  so  little  examined.  It  wooM  seem,  thai 
confidence  in  Talmudic  doctors,  as  to  the  point  befiNre  us,  hM  been  aa 
oomplete  and  as  general  as  they  could  desire ;  and  it  has  been  even 
more  implicit  than  that  of  Jerome. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  the  cane,  we  may  know  what  answer  t» 
give  to  neological  assertions  respecting  DanieFs  place  in  the  Oanon. 
Hie  main  external  ailment  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  is 
derived  by  the  liberal  critics  from  the  loeoH&n  of  Daniel  among  the  books  ' 
of  the  Hagiography.  The  simple  answer  is,  that  facU  comMuUd  th$ 
auun^um  that  Daniel  was  ever  ranked  in  this  way,  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Within  the  last  half  of  that 
century,* we  have  a  doud  of  witnesses  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
onknown  in  the  churches ;  for  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  Cyrill  of  Jems** 
lem,  Grregory  Naziamsen,  Athanasios,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  Scrip. 
SaCi,  Epiphanius,  the  Councils  of  Hip^  and  of  Carthage,  HMary,  and 
Bufinus,  all  testified  during  this  period,  and  every  one  of  these,  as  well 
as  MeKto  and  Origen,  puts  Daniel  immediately  before  or  after  EcekieL 
It  was  only  those  that  had  opportunity  to  pry  into  the  Kabbala  of  Bab- 
Innism,  who  had  any  cognisance  of  Daniel  as  being  separated  ftom  his 
fellow-prophets ;  and  Jerome  was  the  only  man  among  them  all,  who 
was  conversant  with  Rabbinical  lore,  and  all  that  he  does  is,  to  tell  us 
bow  the  Rabbles  of  his  day  classified  the  sacred  books.  The  fact  we  do 
not  deny.  But  we  assert,  because  we  think  we  have  fully  proved,  that 
such  a  classification  of  Daniel  as  the  one  in  question,  was  a  recent  conceit^ 
produced  in  the  concoction  of  Tafanudism. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Canon  (Kethubhim)  was  open 
to  addition,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  our  opponents  appeal  to  the 
so-called  Mmocabaean  Peabne^  and  ask: '  How  came  these  into  the  Canon  P 
Hie  answer  is  simple  and  easy,  viz.  that  this  is  only  proving  the  amount 
of  an  unknown  quantity  by  reference  to  another  equally  unknown.  The 
Maceabaeaa  Psalms !  We  have  often  enough  heard  this  decantated,  and 
have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single  proof,  external  or  internal,  of  origin  in 
the  Maccabaean  age,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  any.  Even  De 
Wette,  whose  proclivity  to  critical  suspicions  is  everywhere  prominently 

*  See  all  the  passages  relating  to  this  subject,  at  foil  length,  in  the  appendix  to 
my  little  work  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
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developed,  pronounces  the  matter  in  question  to  be  doubtful  (xweifelhaft), 
£inl.  ins  Alt.  Test.  §  271,  edit.  8.  BosenmuUer,  who  once  held  the 
opinion  in  question,  has  given  it  up  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Psalms.  How 
any  one  can  eauunine  the  Conim.  Crit.  de  Psal.  Maccab.  (4to  1827)  of 
Hassler,  and  yet  persevere  in  this  opinion,  I  am  unable  to  see.  One 
specimen  of  argumentation  will  suffice.  Of  all  the  Psalms  (xliv.  kxiv. 
Ixxvi.  Ixxiz.  Ixxxiii.  cziz.)  said  to  be  Maocabaean,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  seventy-ninth  has  much  the  strongest  claims  to  be  to  con- 
sidered. Yet  in  1  Mace  7: 17,  the  second  verse  of  this  very  Fdalm  is 
quoted,  and  applied  as  a  prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  sixty  prieits 
described  in  the  context 

Some  other  books  have  here  and  there  been  assigned  to  a  Maccabaesn 
period.  But  no  serious  impression  has  been  made  by  such  an  assigDmeot, 
and  the  arguments  employed  in  its  favor  are  too  unimportant  to  need 
notice. 

We  have  now  seen  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  the  structure  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  book  of  Daniel  is  built,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  fAux  which 
it  holds  in  the  Canon.  We  have  seen  that  all  antiquity,  down  to  about 
A.  D.  400,  assigned  the  book  to  the  divbion  of  the  PropheU^  and  not  to 
the  Hagiography.  We  have  also  seen,  that  the  Canon  was  closed  before 
the  period  of  Antiochus.  Our  general  position  under  our  fowih  head, 
then,  that  the  canonxcity  of  the  book  goes  to  establish  its  genuineness,  is 
illustrated,  and  (as  we  believe)  amply  confirmed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  matter  concerning  the  andqwiS 
of  a  definite  Canon.  There  is  another  argument,  which,  although  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  anywhere  adduced,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  if  not  absolutely  conclusive  weight.  It  is  this.  The  well  known 
sects  of  the  Phariseee  and  Sadducees  were  in  existence  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
Sadducees  to  one  pinx ,  i.  e.  Zadokf  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  about  240  B.  C.  The  probability  is,  that  they  were  still 
more  ancient ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  enough  for  our  porpose. 
The  matter  in  dispute,  which  brought  out  or  raised  up  the  two  sects  jost 
named,  was  the  simple  but  yery  important  question :  Whether  the  Senp" 
tures  were  the  sufficient  cmd  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  f  The  Phari- 
sees maintained  the  authority  of  tradition^  and  agreed  with  what  the 
doctors  of  the  Mishna  afterwards  taught.  The  Sadducees  were  stnct 
and  rigid  Scripturisti  ;  just  as  the  Karaites  (p'^VC^^)  among  the  Jews  of 
modem  times  are.  That  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Sadducees, 
of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  0.  Test  except  the  Pent,  are  utterly 
groundless,  has  often  been  shown  of  late.    Winer  has  done  a  good  6e^ 
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Tice  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  his  Bibl.  Real-Wdrterbnch,  art.  Saddac&er. 
Free  and  skeptical  notions  about  some  things,  the  Saddneees  of  our 
Saviour's  time  entertained,  as  we  know  by  the  N.  Test;  but  of  the 
assertion  that  thej  ever  rejected  any  portion  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures^ 
there  is  not  anj  proof  at  all.  Naj,  there  is,  as  Winer  has  shown, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary. 

It  is  quite  probable,  that  the  sects  in  question  *  date  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Persian  domination  in  Palestine,  or  very  near  to  it  At  all  events, 
we  find  them  fully  developed,  and  in  the  most  heated  contest,  in  the  days 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  nephew  of  Judas  Maocabaeus,  and  son  of  Simon 
his  brother.  This  man  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  distinguished  of 
sdl  his  illustrious  house,  being  prince,  high  priest,  and  (as  Josephus 
thinks)  favored  with  some  divine  communications.  He  began  life  as  a 
most  zealous  Pharisee.  In  the  sequel  he  took  oflfence  at  the  reproaches 
of  one  Eleazer,  a  turbulent  man  of  the  same  sect,  and  because  the  Phari- 
sees would  not  n\^te  out  adequate  punishment  to  the  offender,  Hyrcanus 
went  over  to  the  Sadducees,  and  had  no  more  connection  with  his  former 
associates.  Josephus  has  told  the  whole  of  this  story,  in  Antiq.  TClTi. 
10.  3,  5 — 7.  The  whole  narration  of  the  matter  makes  an  impressioo 
on  the  reader,  that  the  sects  had  then  been  formed  for  a  long  time,  and 
were  most  inveterately  divided  and  hostile.  The  Pharisees  did  all  they 
could  to  put  down  John  Hyrcanus,  after  he  quitted  them.  In  Antiq. 
Xni.  10.  6  and  XVUI.  1.  4,  Josephus  states  very  explidUy,  that  the 
great  point  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  was  the  tuffieiency  of  the 
Scriptures  alone,  the  one  defending  this  position,  and  the  other  appealing 
to  tradition  as  well  and  as  much  as  to  Scripture. 

This  state  of  matters  and  of  opinions,  then,  necessarily  implies  several 
important  things ;  (1)  That  the  Scriptures  were  already  a  definite,  well 
known,  and  authoritative  collection  or  code.  The  Pharisees  conceded 
this  as  fully  as  the  Sadducees.  But  they  dung  also  to  traditional  oral 
laws  or  maxims,  as  designed  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
they  never  undertook  to  intermingle  and  combine  the  two.  Indeed  it  ' 
was  not  until  more  than  200  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  the  tra> 
ditional  laws  of  the  Pharisees  were  embodied  in  writing,  i.  e.  when  the 
Mishna  was  composed.  Of  course  the  matter  of  the  Mishna  could  never 
intermingle  with  the  genuine  Scriptures.  If  these,  moreover,  had  not 
been  definite,  there  could  have  been  no  quarrel  about  extraneous  addi- 
tions. (2)  The  quarrel  having  first  arisen  on  the  very  point  of  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  neither  party  could  ever  add  any 
thing  to  the  Scriptural  books,  and  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
other.    The  thing  was  impossible.    Nor  did  either  party  ever  attempti 
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80  far  as  we  know,  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  sacred  books.  Everyit- 
tempt  must  evidently  have  been  futile.  The  case  is  just  such  an  one,  in 
its  main  aspect,  as  the  question  between  the  Jews  and  the  Bomanists,  is 
regard  to  the  Apocrypha.  The  latter  acknowledge  and  defend  it  si  t 
deiUenhca$ion^  as  they  eulogistically  call  it ;  while  the  Jews  have  ever 
looked  on  the  Apocrypha  with  disdain  and  contempt,  in  respect  to  say 
elaims  set  up  for  it  as  a  part  of  their  sacred  volume.  They  never  hs?6 
acknowledged  it,  and  probably  never  will  acknowledge  it.  Yet  eves 
the  Romanists  do  not  pretend,  that  the  apoayphal  books  were  sttsched 
by  the  Jews  to  their  Scriptures.  And  so  it  was  with  the  Phariieei  and 
and  Saddueees.  Neither  party  ever  tried  to  enlaige  the  sacred  volume 
itself.  Right  glad  we  may  naturally  suppose,  might  a  thorough  Phari- 
saical devotee  have  been,  to  give  his  traditional  law  all  the  aotkritjr 
of  Scripture,  and  to  attach,  it  may  be,  some  book  like  the  Hiakna  to 
his  Bible.  But  be  well  knew  the  effort  would  be  vain.  The  •crip' 
tural  books  must  therefore  continue  to  remain  by  themselves,  snd  have 
DO  new  associates. 

All  this  BOW  has  its  basis  in  historical  facts.  The  ^^posing  sects  did 
exist  The  question  that  raised  up  the  sects,  was,  whether  any  additioD 
could  be  made  to  $er%piural  authority.  Moreover,  the  sects  arose,  moit 
plainly,  some  considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus; 
and  very  probably  near  the  close  of  the  Persian,  or  at  the  begiimiog 
of  the  Macedonian,  domination  in  Palestine.  After  the  sects  arose,  each 
was  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  that  aU  addition  to^  or  dimmMng  frmy 
tk€  Seripiur$8  then  exkmt  toas  moraiOy  impoMiihh.  It  follows,  then,  ss 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this,  that  the  Jewish  Canon  wss  com- 
pleted before  the  Maccabaean  period.  Of  course,  the  book  of  .Daniel 
belonged  to  it  before  thai  period,  for  it  could  not  have  been  added  (j/icr 
it ;  and  if  so^  then  is  its  place  in  the  Canon  strong  testimony  in  ftvir 
of  its  antiquity  and  authority.  Our  opponents  do  not  even  pretend, 
that  between  the  time  of  the  real  Daniel  and  that  of  the  supixwititioas 
one  at  the  Maccabaean  period,  there  was  any  occasMHi  for  writing  the 
book,  or  any  person  who  could  write  it.  If  indeed  any  such  person  did 
write  it  in  that  intervening  period,  then  he  most  plainly  have  been  a 
prophet  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word ;  but  the  possibility  of  this  NeokfT 
denies. 

(e)  In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  above,  to  show  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  written  and  belonged  to  the  Canon,  befbre  the  Mao^ 
baean  period,  and  not  at  that  time,  may  be  adduced  several  striking  dii- 
crepancies  as  to  some  important  doctrines,  between  the  books  of  the 
Maccabaean  age  and  the'bookof  DanieL    (1)  It  is  acknowledged,  O0 
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all  hadhs,  that  the  Otntiology  of  the  hook  of  Daniel  is  pecoliar  for  its 
amplitude  and  its  speciality.  Indeed,  Lengerke  himself  appeals  to  it 
as  a  proof,  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  at  an  early 
period ;  and  this  because  none  of  the  earlier  prophets  exhibit  a  Christ- 
ology  so  fuUj  developed.  But  he  has  ignored  the  Christologj  of  the 
llaccabaean  age,  and  has  not  led  us  at  all  to  see  whether  Messianie 
expectations  are  developed  in  that  age,  in  a  manner  kindred  to  that  of 
DanieL  Whether  this  proceeds  from  haste  or  design  in  Lengerke,  is 
not  my  present  task  to  inquire.  Thus  much  I  have  learned  by  studying 
the  pages  of  this  author,  (who  is  the  Coryphaeus  of  Daniel's  oppo- 
nents), via.  that  he  needs  looking  after,  and  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
one's  own  researches,  than  to  his  representations. 

How  then  does  this  whole  matter  stand?  It  stands  thus:  Daniel 
exhibits  more  Memanie  matter  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  his  book, 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  Old  Test.  One  may  truly  say,  that  the 
Messianic  development  constitutes  the  very  kernel  or  essence  of  the 
whole  book.  The  first  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  brings  out,  on  the 
part  of  the  interpreter,  a  striking  development  of  the  fifth  or  Messianie 
aniversal  and  perpetual  empire,  2:  44,  45.  The  first  vision  of  Daniel 
does  this  more  amply  still ;  see  7:  13, 14,  27.  In  7:  13  the  human 
nature  and  person  of  the  Messiah  is  specifically  developed,  and  he  is 
called  by  the  very  name  (Son  of  Man)  which  be  so  often  bestowed  on 
hinuelf.  The  chamcteristics  of  his  dominion  and  empire  are  the  same 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  His  coming  and  atonement  are  again 
declared  in  9:  24.  In  12: 1 — 3  we  have  the  events  that  will  ensue  after 
his  coming,  vis.  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  retributions  of 
eternity.  What  f.rophet  in  the  Old  Test  has  so  plainly  revealed  these 
several  particulars? 

•  But  how  was  this  matter  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees?  In  the  book 
of  Tobit,  we  find  two  passages  which  seem  to  be  built  on  some  vague  and 
floating  Messianic  ideas.  They  are  in  13:  7 — 18.  14:  4 — 7,  and  ex* 
hibit  a  probable  reference  to  the  prophets,  who  had  predicted  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  all  foreign  countries,  the  building  up  and  adorning  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  submission  of  the  nations  to  the  Jewish  dominion. 
But  all  these  are  plainly  understood  in  their  literal  sense.  No  tjnrtiuai 
Messianie  kingdom  is  even  hinted  at  In  1  Mace.  2:  57  and  Sir.  47; 
11,  are  two  passages  which  pertain  to  the  splendor  and  perpetuity  of 
David's  throne,  i.  e.  they  refer  to  Ps.  89:  36  literally  interpreted.  In 
Sir.  32:  19,  there  is  a  passage  which  asserts  the  future  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  1  Mace.  14:  41,  a  prophet  yet  to  come 
is  adverted  to;  but  plainly  it  is  a  prophet  of  the  ordinary  stamps  for 
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Che  word  is  nQOtpi^^py  i.  e.  it  is  without  the  artidey  whereas,  if  the  Mes- 
siah had  been  meant,  the  insertion  of  the  article  was  plainly  neces- 
sary. 

These  are  all  that  look  like  Musiame  predictions  in  the  whole  of  the 
Apocrypha.  What  a  striking  contrast  between  Sirach,  Tobit,  snd  1 
Mace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  on  the  other!  In 
sthe  Apocryphat  what  little  it  contains  of  this  natnre  is  mere  generalisfr- 
tion,  and  altogether  of  a  temporal  and  civil  aspect  Not  a  single  pss^ 
sage  has  respect  to  a  tpiritual  kingdom,  and  a  tpiriiual  redemption. 
All  is  purely  national,  merely  Jewish,  limited  to  one  people,  or  extended 
to  others  only  in  proportion  as  they  submit  to  the  Jews.  In  Daniel,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  is  universal ;  the  views  of  a  future  period 
are  most  extensive  and  cosmopolitan.  He  tells  us  of  *<  making  reoon- 
•dlation  for  iniquity,  of  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  of 
confirming  vision  and  prophecy,"  9:  24.  He  discloses  to  us  a.penon(d 
Messiah;  also  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judgment;  but  the  Apoo> 
rypha  has  nothing  of  all  these.  Only  2  Mace,  (a  late  production,  and 
fu  from  being  authentic),  in  7:  9  seq.  speaks  of  a  resurrection;  bot 
even  here,  it  speaks  only  of  the  ju$t.  Nor  has  this  any  connection  with 
the  Messiah.  This  is  all  that  the  Apocrypha  yields,  in  regard  to  tbeie 
momentous  topics.  How  barren,  how  poor,  how  frigid,  in  compariMO 
with  the  soul-4tirring  declarations  of  Daniel  1 

It  is  a  fair  question  now  to  ask :  How  came  all  this  ?  The  writer  of 
Daniel,  in  the  midst  of  the  Maccabaean  time  and  partaking  of  the 
common  views  of  his  contemporaries,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose— 
this  writer  makes  a  more  ample  Christological  development  than  anj 
other  prophet  of  the  Old  Test.,  while  all  his  contemporaries  are  either 
profoundly  silent  on  these  great  topics,  or,  if  they  are  not  silent,  they 
say  nothing  of  the  same  tenor  and  significancy  as  the  words  of  Daniel  I 
And  all  this  too,  from  r  forger  of  a  book — a  singular  person,  one 
would  think,  to  cherish  and  develop  such  views  I  No ;  the  thing  is  not 
credible.  It  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  Maccabaean 
age.  It  is  on  the  very  face  of  the  whole  Apocrypha,  that  nothing  bat 
obscure  and  floating  and  general  conceptions  were  entertained  at  that  time, 
about  a  Messiah,  or  a  Messianic  kingdom.  The  Daniel  before  as  standi 
much  more  nearly  connected  with  Is.,  and  Micah,  and  Jer.,  and  Joel, 
and*  other  ancient  prophets,  than  with  the  writers  of  the  Maccabaean 
period.  It  is  on  that  account  that  he  merits,  and  has  obtained,  a  place 
in  the  ancient  Canon ;  and  the  fact  that  he  did,  pleads  strongly  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenUcity  of  hU  book. 

Besides  these  striking  discrepancies  between  the  spirit  and  tenor  oi 
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Daniers  book  and  the  prodactions  of  the  Maocabaean  period,  there  are 
several  other  droamstances  which  serve  to  show  how  iDcongroous  it  is 
to  attribate  Daniel  to  that  late  age.  For  example ;  would  a  Maocabaean 
Jew  ever  have  thought  of  giving  to  Daniel  and  his  companions  names 
oompoanded  wiUi  Uiose  of  icMfods^  as  in  Daniel  1:  7  ?  Would  he 
have  thought  of  placing  Daniel  at  the  head  of  the  heathen  Magi?  2: 
48.  At  least,  would  he  not  have  thrown  some  qualifying  or  mitigating 
eircumstance  into  the  account,  which  would  show  how  Daniel  escaped 
participating  in  the  rites  of  the  heathen  priests  ?  And  fiirther,  at  the 
Maocabaean  period,  would  a  writer  have  thought  of  making  Daniel  the 
subject  of  such  sjnmpathjr  for  an  idolatrous  king,  and  a  tyrant  and  an 
oppressor  of  his  own  people,  as  is  exhibited  in  Daniel  4: 19  ? 

But  leaving  circumstances  of  this  nature,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  let  us  take  into  view  the  aeithetical  character  of  the  book. 
What  composition  of  the  Maocabaean  age  can  compare  with  it  in  this 
respect?  What  is  there  in  all  the  Apocrypha,  that  approaches  the  lofty, 
animated,  independent  spirit  and  tone  of  Daniel  ?  What  apocryphal 
narrations  approach  the  vivid  and  deeply  exciting  narratives  found  in 
his  book  ?  Some  of  the  apocijphal  histories  are  pleasantly  written ; 
and  some  of  them  seriously  and  pretty  accurately,  e.  g.  1  Mace ;  but 
they  are  tameness  itself  compared  with  those  (rf*  DanieL  Well  has 
Fenelon  said:  *■  Bead  Daniel,  denouncing  to  Belshassar  the  vengeance 
of  God  all  prepared  to  burst  upon  him,  and  then  search  the  most  sub- 
lime originals  of  antiquity,  and  find  if  you  can  any  thing  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  these  passages."  What  well  informed  reader, 
capable  of  appreciating  style,  will  not  applaud  this  sentiment  ?  Painters 
have  chosen  the  narration  respecting  Belshazsar,  as  presenting  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  the  highest  effi>rts  of  their  skill  and  powers.  As 
men  of  taste  they  have  chosen  welL* 

I  freely  grant,  that  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  been  insisting,  under 
this  last  head,  is  more  of  a  negative  than  positive  character.  In  other 
words,  it  suggests  as  a  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  attribute  the  book 
of  Daniel  to  the  Maocabaean  age,  that  there  were  in  that  age  no  other 
productions  of  the  like  character  and  contents.  I  know  that  this  will 
not  prove  conclusively,  that  Daniel  was  not  written  then ;  for  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  such  a  man  might  rise  up,  distinguished  in 


*  Who  among  xa  does  not  remember,  with  nnfeigned  regret,  the  half  finished 
picture  of  onr  greatest  historical  painter,  who  was  arrested  by  sudden  and  nnez- 
pected  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  (aTorite,  his  Ust,  and  his  gnateal  andertakinf  , 
dsAMl^JMsftosaMff 
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BO  remarkable  a  manner  from  all  his  contemporaries.  But  is  it  pro- 
bable ?  If  a  book  should  now  oome  to  light  in  England,  and  bear  open 
its  title  page  the  assertion^  that  it  was  written  in  Uie  time  of  Hemy  the 
eighth^  and  that  book  should  have  all  the  qualities  of  Addison's  style, 
or  of  Goldsmith's,  would  any  one  believe  the  title-page?  Not  one,  is 
the  readj  answer.  Then  why  (mutatii  mtOandii)  should  the  book  of 
Daniel  be  assigned  to  the  Maflcabaean  age,  which  is  as  discrepant  from 
it  in  respect  to  style  and  manner  of  thinking,  as  Addison  or  Goldsmith 
is  from  the  writers  under  Henry  the  eighth  ?  If  the  existence  of  such 
a  Maccabaean  writer  is  possible,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  imprcbpiiU. 

(5)  The  accurate  knowledge,  which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
displays,  of  ancient  history,  manners  and  customs,  and  oriental-Baby- 
lonish peculiarities,  shows  that  he  must  have  lived  at  or  near  the  Ume 
and  place,  when  and  where  the  book  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he 
lived. 

A  great  variety  of  particulars  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  proposition ;  but  I  aim  only  to  introduce  the  leading  and 
more  striking  ones. 

(a)  In  drawing  the  character  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  and  giving  some 
brighter  spots  to  it,  Daniel  agrees  with  hints  of  the  like  nature  in  Jer. 
42: 12.  89: 11.  If  a  writer  in  the  Maccabaean  age  had  undertaken,  aa 
is  asserted,  to  symbolize  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  drawing  the  character 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  would  have 
been  persuaded  to  throw  into  the  picture  these  mellower  tints. 

(h)  In  drawing  the  portrait  of  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
Daniel  agrees  very  strikingly  with  Xenophon.  In  Uiis  latter  writer,  he 
appears  as  a  debauched,  [deasure-loving,  cruel,  and  impious  monarch. 
Cyrop.  iv.  v.  represents  him  as  killing  the  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  hia 
nobles,  because  he  had  anticipated  him,  while  hunting,  in  striking  down 
the  game.  When  the  father  remonstrated,  he  replied,  that  he  was 
sorry  on^  that  he  had  not  killed  him  also.  In  Lib.  ▼.  2,  he  is  styled 
haughty  and  aJbiuive.  One  of  his  concubines  spoke  in  praise  of  Ga- 
dates,  a  courtier,  as  a  handsome  man.  The  king  invited  bun  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  caused  him  lo  be  seized  and  unmanned.  It  is  all  in 
keeping  with  this,  when  he  appears  in  Daniel  v.  In  his  intoxication 
and  pride,  he  orders  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jerusalem-temple  to  be 
profaned ;  and  Daniel  b  so  disgusted  with  his  behaviour,  that  he  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap,  iv.),  disclose  any  strong 
sympathy  for  him,  but  denounces  unqualified  destruction.  Xenophon 
■calls  this  king,  av6cios, 

(c)  Cyaxares  (Ikariut  the  JUede  in  Dan.)  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  as 
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devoted  to  wine  and  women  (Cyrop.  IV.).  In  Dan.  €:  19  it  is  mentioned 
of  Darius  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  afier  he  saw  the  supposed  ruin 
of  Daniel,  he  neither  approached  his  tahle  or  his  harem.  Xenophon 
speaks  of  him  as  indolent,  averse  to  business,  of  small  understanding,  vain, 
without  self-restraint,  and  easily  thrown  into  tears ;  and  then  moreover 
as  subject  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion  (iv.  v.).  In  Daniel  he  appears 
as  wholly  governed  by  his  courtiers ;  they  flatter  his  vanity  and  obtain. 
the  decree  intended  to  destroy  Daniel.  Daniel's  supposed  impending  fate 
throws  him  into  lamentation,  and  he  betakes  hinbelf  to  fasting  and  vigils ; 
and  when  he  learns  the  safety  of  his  Hebrew  servant,  he  sentences  his 
accusers,  with  all  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lions' 
den,  6: 18—24. 

Now  as  there  was  no  history  of  these  times  and  kings  among  the  He* 
brews,  and  none  among  the  Greeks  that  gave  any  minute  particulars,  in 
what  way  did  a  late  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  obtain  his  knowledge? 

(d)  When  in  Dan.  1:  21  it  is  stated,  that  Daniel  continued  until  the 
first  ffear  of  Oyrut^  without  any  specification  when  this  was,  the  writer 
seems  pUunly  to  suppose  his  readers  to  be  familiar  w^h  this  period.  It 
is  true,  that  from  the  book  of  Ezra  a  knowledge  of  that  time,  the  period 
of  Jewish  liberation,  might  be  gained ;  but  the  familiar  manner  of  the 
reference  to  it,  indicates  that  the  writer  feels  himself  to  be  addressing 
those,  who  were  cognizant  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  period. 

(e)  In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  we  are  told  that  king  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem,  took  it,  and  sent  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  Babylon. 
There  they  were  taken  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  learned  men 
among  the  Chaldees,  and  trained  up  for  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
The  period  of  training  was  three  years.  At  the  dose  of  this,  they  were 
exaaiined  and  approved  by  the  king ;  and  soon  after  this  occurred  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's first  dream,  which  Daniel  was  summoned  to  interpret 
This  dream  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign. 
Here  then  is  an  apparent  parachronism.  How  could  Daniel  have  been 
taken  and  sent  into  exile  by  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  educated  three  years, 
and  then  be  called  to  interpret  a  dream  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  ?  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  I  have  already  exhibited 
in  an  £xc  at  the  end  of  the  commentary  on  ch.  i.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
process  here.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  viz.  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
called  ib'fi^  in  Dan.l:  1,  bg  way  of  anticipation  ;  a  usage  followed  by 
Kings,  Chron.,  and  Jeremiah.  Before  he  quitted  Judea  he  became  ac- 
tual king  by  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  the  Jews,  in  speaking  of  him  as 
commanding  the  invading  army,  always  called  him  king.  But  in  Dan.  2: 1, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  in  the  Chaldee  mode  of  reference  to  his 
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actaal  x'eign*  This  leftv^  some  fwtr  yean  for  Diuiierfl  &ci|^e  and 
service.  Bat  to  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  Jewish  mode  of 
speaking  in  respect  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  nataraDj  and  inevitably 
appear  like  a  parachronism,  or  even  a  downright  contradiction  of  datei. 
Tet  the  writer  has  not  a  word  of  explanation  to  make.  He  evidently  feels 
as  if  aU  were  pUdn  to  his  readers ;  (as  doubtless  it  was).  But  a  writerof 
the  Maccabaean  age  would  plainly  have  seen  and  avoided  the  difBciiIty. 

(/)  In  Dan.  5: 80,  it  is  stated  that  Belshazzar  was  slain ;  but  not  a  word 
is  said  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  brought  about,  nor  eren 
that  the  dty  of  Babylon  was  taken.  The  next  verse  simply  mentioofl  thai 
Darius  the  Mede  took  the  kingdom.^  All  this  brevity  seems  to  imply,  thai 
the  writer  supposed  those  whom  he  was  addressing  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
whole  matter.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  would  he  have  writ- 
ten thus  respecting  events  so  interesting  and  important?-*-  In  like  man- 
ner  Dan.  10: 1  seq.  tells  us,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus^  Daniel 
mourned  and  fasted  three  weeks.  But  not  a  word  is  said  to  explain  the 
occasion  of  this  peculiar  abd  extraordinary  humiliation.  If  we  turn  now 
to  Ezra  4: 1^-4S,  we  sliaU  find  an  account  of  a  combination  among  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  city  walls,  which  wa§ 
successful,  and  which  took  place  in  the  Mrdyear  of  Gyms'  reign,  i  e.  the 
same  year  with  Daniel's  mourning.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
this  was  the  occasion  of  that  mourning ;  for  certainly  it  was  no  ritual,  le- 
gal, or  ordinary  fast  The  manner  now  in  which  ch.  x.  is  written,  plainij 
imports  that  the  writer  feels  no  need  of  giving  explanations.  He  takes  it 
for  granted  that  his  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  whole  extent  of  the 
matter.  But  how,  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  could  a  writer  suppose  thi^ 
knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  his  readers  ? 

(jg)  In  Dan.  ii.  the  dream  is  interpreted  as  indicating  the  destroetionaf 
the  Babylonish  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians.  Abydenus,  in  his  siiignltf 
account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  last  hours  (given  on  p.  122  above),  repre* 
sents  this  king  as  rapt  into  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  and  in  this  state 
as  declaring  his  fearful  anticipations  of  the  Medo-Pttisian  conquest  How 
came  such  a  coincidence  ? 

(?i)  In  4:  27  Nebuchadnezzar  is  introduced  as  saying:  *< Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  ?"  Recent  critics  allege  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  '  Ctesias,'  they  tell  us,  <  attributes  the  building  of  Babykn  to 
Semiramis  (B&hr  Ctes.  p.  897  seq.),  and  Herodotus  (L  181  seq.)  ascribes 
it  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris.'  —  My  answer  is,  that  Ctesias  foUows  the 
Assyrian  tradition,  and  Herodotus  the  Persian.  But  Berosns  and  Aby 
denus  give  us  the  BabyUmian  account ;  which  is,  that  NebudiadnesflT 
added  much  to  the  old  town,  built  a  magnificent  royal  palace^  sumandid 
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tbe  ciiy  with  new  wall%  and  adorned  it  with  a  vast  number  of  bnildinga. 
Well  and  truly  might  he  saj  that  he  had  built  it,  meaning  (as  he  plainly 
did)  ita  magnificent  structures.  It  was  not  any  fidsehood  in  his  declaration^ 
which  was  visited  with  speedy  chastisement,  but  the  pride  and  vain-glory 
of  his  boasting  gave  offence  to  Heaven.  But  how  came  a  writer  of  the 
Maecabaean  period  to  know  of  all  this  matter  ?    No  Greek  writer  has  told 

ything  about  Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  doings.  To  Berosus  and  Abyde- 
a  writer  of  the  Maecabaean  age  could  .hardly  have  had  access.  He- 
rodotus and  Ctesias  told  another  and  diiferent  story.  Whence  then  did 
lie  get  his  knowledge  of  the  part  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  acted,  in  the 
building  of  the  city  ?  And  yet  the  account  of  it  in  Daniel  accords  entirely 
with  both  Berosus  and  Aby denus.  Even  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar^B 
madness  is  virtually  adverted  to  in  these  writers ;  see  above,  p.l22  seq. 

(t)  In  Dan.  5:  10 — 12  is  introduced  a  personage  styled  the  queen, 
not  because  she  was  BeUhazzar*s  wife,  for  the  latter  was  already  in  the 
banqueting-room  (5:  3,  23),  but  probably  because  she  was  a  queen- 
mother.  Not  improbably  this  was  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus ;  and  Be- 
rosus, Died.  Sic.  (H.  10),  and  Alex.  Polyhist  (in  Chron.  Armen.),  all 
say  that  Nitocris  was  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  so,  she  might  have 
had  much  to  do  with  ornamenting  the  city  both  before  and  aAer  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's death ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  great  deference  paid  to 
her  by  Belshazzar,  as  related  in  5: 10 — 12.  It  is  one  of  those  accidental 
circumstances,  which  speaks  much  for  the  accordance  of  Daniel  with  the 
narrations  of  history.  It  is,  moreover,  a  circumstance,  about  which  a 
writer  of  the  Maecabaean  age  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  known 
anything. 

And  since  we  are  now  examining  ch.  v.,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  an- 
other circumstance.  We  have  seen,  that  at  Babj/ion  the  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  king  were  without  any  scruple  present  at  the  feast.  But  in 
Esth.  i.  we  have  an  account  of  the  positive  refusal  of  queen  Yashti,  to 
enter  the  guest-chamber  of  Ahasuerus.  In  other  words,  this  was,  and  is, 
against  the  general  custom  of  the  East  How  came  a  writer  of  the  Mao- 
oabaean  period,  to  know  this  distinction  between  the  customs  of  Babylon 
and  of  Persia  ?  The  author  of  the  Sept.  Version,  a  contemporary  of  this 
period,  knows  so  little  of  such  a  matter  that  he  even  leaves  out  the  pas- 
sage respecting  the  presence  of  women  at  the  feast  Why  ?  Plainly 
because  he  thought  thb  matter  would  be  deemed  incredible  by  his  readers. 
In  Xen.  C^rop.  (Y.  2.  28)  is  an  account  of  a  feast  of  Belshazzar,  where 
his  concubines  are  represented  as  being  present  Not  only  so,  but  we 
have  elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  abundant  testimony  to 
usages  of  this  kmd,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Babylonish  excesses.    But 
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howoomes  kaboat,  that  the  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  whose  iamiliar* 
ity  with  those  writiogs  is  not  credible,  should  know  so  moeh  more  d 
Babylonish  customs  tiian  the  Sept  translator?    ' 

(J)  Of  the  manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Bekhazzar  shun, 
Daniel  has  not  given  as  any  minute  particulars.  But  he  has  told  us  that 
the  Medes  and  Penians  acquired  the  dominion  of  Babylon  (5: 28),  sad 
that  Darku  the  Mede  succeeded  Belshazzar.  The  manner  in  which  be 
announces  the  slaying  of  Belshazzar  (5:  80),  shows  that  the  event  w« 
altogether  sudden  and  unexpected.  Now  Herodotus  (in  1. 190),  and 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VII.),  have  told  us,  that  Cyrus  diverted  the  waten  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  marched  in  its  channel  into  the  heart  of  Babylon, 
and  took  the  city  in  a  single  night  They  tell  us  that  the  Babjkmiaofl 
were  in  the  midst  of  feast-rioting  that  night,  and  were  unprepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  who  were  not  expected  in  the  city.  How  entirely  all  this 
harmonizes  with  Daniel,  is  quite  plain.  Gesenius  himself  acknowledge! 
that  this  is  sehr  auffodSiend^  i.  e.  very  striking.  He  has  even  acknowledged, 
in  a  moment  of  more  than  osual  candor  and  concession,  that  Isa.  44: 27 
has  a  definite  reference  to  the  stratagem  of  Gyrus  in  taking  the  city.  Is 
oonnecHon  with  a  prediction  concerning  Gyrus,  Jehovah  is  here  repre* 
sented  as  ^saying to  the  deep,  Be  dry;  yea,  I  will  dry  vp  thyrivm," 
So  in  Jer.  50: 88,  ^  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried 
up  r  and  again  51: 86,  ^  1  will  dry  up  her  sea  [river],  and  make  her 
springs  dry."  If  the  book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  cast  out  as  a  late  productioo, 
and  as  spurious,  because  it  seems  to  predict  the  sudden  capture  of  Baby« 
Ion  in  one  night,  by  the  Modes  and  Persians,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  passages  of  Isa.  and  Jer.  ?  Even  the  Neologists,  although  the^ 
maintain  a  later  composition  in  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  prapbets 
which  have  just  been  cited,  still  do  not  venture  to  place  that  compontion 
pati  eventum.  If  not,  then  there  is  prediction  ;  and  this  too  of  a  strange 
event,  and  one  so  minute  and  specific,  that  g\$e$9ing  is  out  of  qoeBlioo* 
If  then  Isa.  and  Jer,  predietedj  why  might  not  a  Daniel  also  frddidf 

Another  circumstance  there  is  also,  in  which  all  three  of  these  prophet! 
are  agreed.  According  to  Dan.  vi.,  Babylon  was  feasting  and  canNKing, 
on  the  night  of  its  capture.  In  Isa.  21:  5  we  have  the  like :  *^  Prepare 
the  table  . . .  Eat,  drink  ;  arise  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shieM,"  i.  s> 
rise  up  from  your  feast-table,  and  make  ready  for  assault*  So  Jer.  51: 
89,  "  I  will  prepare  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  thatthef 
may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wa^^e,  saith  the  Lord." 

If  now  a  writer  of  the  Maocabaean  period  had  undertaken  to  write  the 
story  of  the  capture  of  Babylon,  is  there  any  probability  that  he  woaM 
have  hit  upon  all  these  cireumstanees,  so  peculiar  and  so  concordant? 
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Ccmyenant  with  the  nattve  Greek  hutorians  we  cannot  well  suppose  him 
to  have  been ;  for  Greek  lUeratore  was  regarded  as  r^roacbfiil  bj  the 
Jews  of  that  period,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Josephosi  who  speaks 
strongly  on  this  subject. 

(k)  Daniel  5: 80  relates  the  viokni  dtaihoi  Bekhaixar,  when  the  ei^ 
was  taken.  In  this  particular  he  is  vouched  for  by  Xenophon,  Qyrop. 
yiLd.24p80.  8o  do  Isa.  21:  :^-^.  14:18-*^20.  Jen  60: 29*-85.  51:67, 
declare  the  same  thing.  But  here  Berosus  and  Abydenus  dissent,  both 
of  them  representing  the  Babylonish  king  as  surrendering,  and  as  being 
treated  humanely  by  Cyrus.  How  comes  it,  if  the  foiger  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  wrote  about  B.  C.  160,  that  he  did  not  consult  those  authors  on 
Babylonish  afBurs  ?  Or  if,  (as  was  surely  the  fiict  in  regvd  to  most  Jew- 
ish writers  at  that  period),  he  had  no  familiarity  with  Greek  authors, 
then  where  did  he  obtain  his  views  about  the  death  of  Bebhasaar  ?  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  p.  147  seq.  above.  There  can  scaioelj 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  account  of  Daniel  and  Xenophon  is  the  true  one. 

Xenopbon  relates,  that  the  party  which  assailed  the  palace,  who  were 
led  on  by  Gobryas  and  Giadatas,  fell  upon  the  guards  who  were  carous- 
ing m^  ifoig  noHf  i.  e.  ctf  broad  dayU^;*  Cyrop.  VIL  5.  27.  In 
other  words,  the  Persians  did  not  accomplish  their  onset  upon  the  palace, 
ontil  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  daylight  was  dawning.  How  now  are 
nuatters  presented  in  the  book  of  Daniel  ?  First,  there  is  the  feast,  (of 
coune  in  the  evening)  ;  then  the  quaffing  of  wine  $  then  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall ;  then  the  assembling  of  all  the  Magi  to  interpret  it  (  then  the 
introduction  of  Daniel,  whose  interpretation  was  followed  by  his  being 
dothed  with  the  tnn^nui  of  nobility,  and  being  proclaimed  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom.  All  this  must  of  course  have  taken  up  most  of  the  night 
Here  then  one  writer  confirms  and  illustrates  the  other.  A  Pseudo-Daniel 
would  not  have  risked  such  a  statement  as  the  true  one  has  made ;  for  at 
first  view,  the  matter  seems  incredible,  and  it  is  charged  upon  the  book 
as  such.    But  Xenophon  has  freed  it  from  all  difficulties. 

Dan.  vL  also  declares,  that  Belshazzar  was  a  son,  i.  e.  a  descendant  of 
l^ebuchadneszar.  An  appeal  is  made  to  Berosus  and  Megasthenes,  to 
show  that  this  was  not  true.  Yet  they  do  not  so  testify,  but  only  that 
Bebhaszar  was  twi  of  the  reffuhar  Une  of  heirs  of  the  throne.  He 
might  still  have  been  a  younger  son  of  Nebuehadneszar,  or  a^soa  of 


*  Singular,  that  in  a  critical  edition  and  commentary  on  Xenophon,  now  before  mei 
this  is  rendered  before  a  good  fire.  First,  the  Greek  words  do  not  allow  this.  Secondly, 
tfie  Babylonians  need  and  have  no  fires  for  warmth.  Thirdly.  Cyrus  would  not  have 
drained  the  Eaphratcs  and  marched  his  anny  in  its  channel,  at  a  time  when  fires 
needed  for  warmth. 
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Nebuchadnezzar^B  daughter.  Now  Herodotus  agrees  with  Daniel, 
L  188,  L  74  So  does  Xenophon.  And  as  the  other  authors  have  not 
in  reality  contradicted  this^  what  reason  is  there  for  refusing  to  belieye? 
See  the  discussion  of  this  topic  at  large,  p.  144  seq. 

It  certainly  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  in  part  the  book  of  Daniel  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  against  Berosus  and  Abjdeans 
where  the  representations  of  the  latter  may  be  justij  regarded  as  de- 
signed to  save  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Babylonians ;  in  part  also  is 
Daniel  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  against  the  Greek  writers,  i  e.  inf 
eases  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  native  historians  to  be 
partial  The  tnedia  via  appears  in  this  case  to  be  hit  upon,  bj  the 
simple  pursuit  of  historical  truth  in  the  narratives  of  the  book  before  us. 

Again,  in  Dan.  5 :  31,  we  have  an  assurance,  that  DonW  the  Mede 
assumed  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Here  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  are 
silent ;  but  here  Xenophon  fully  confirms  the  account  given  by  DanieL 
Herodotus  himself  states  (I.  95),  that  there  were  two  other  modes  of 
telling  the  story  of  Cyrus,  besides  that  which  he  follows ;  and  that  of 
Xenophon  and  Daniel  is  probably  one  of  these.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Is.  13 :  17,  where  the  Mede  is  declared  to  be  the  leading  nation  in 
destroying  Babylon,  and  the  same  is  also  ^d  in  Jer.  53 :  11,  28.  In 
Is.  21 : 2,  both  Media  and  Persia  are  mentioned.  The  siUnee  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  can  not  disprove  a  matter  of  this  kind.  See  a 
full  discussion  of  the  topic,  p.  148  seq. 

Dan.  6:1  states,  that  Darius  set  over  his  kingdom  120  satraps. 
Xenophon  (Cyrop.  YILL  6, 1  seq.)  relates,  that  satraps  were  set  over  all 
the  conquered  nations,  when  Cyrus  was  in  Babylon.  He  speaks  of  the 
appointments  as  made  by  Cyrus ;  and  doubtless  they  were,  since  he  was 
the  only  acHnff  governor  of  Babylon,  and  vice-gereni  of  the  king.  No 
less  true  is  it,  that  to  Darius  also,  as  supreme,  may  the  appointment  be 
attributed.  How  came  the  alleged  late  writer  of  Daniel  to  know  this? 
Xenophon  mentions  no  express  number.  The  book  of  Esther  (1 : 1) 
mentions  127  satraps.  Why  did  not  our  late  writer  copy  that  number, 
in  order  to  remove  suspicion  as  to  so  great  a  number  of  those  high 
officers  ?  And  how  is  it  that  120  in  Daniel  is  objected  to  as  an  incredi- 
ble number,  when  the  empire  was  actually  as  large  at  the  time  of  their 
appoiiument,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  exhibited  in  Esth.  1: 1  ? 
The  Septuagint  translator  of  Daniel,  who  belonged  to  the  Maccabaean 
age,  did  not  venture  to  write  120,  as  it  seems,  but  127,  (so  in  God. 
Chis.),  thus  according  with  Esth.  1:  1,  and  leaning  upon  that  passage. 
He  seems  evidently  to  have  felt  that  the  story  of  so  many  satrapies 
must  be  supported  by  the  book  of  Esther,  in  order  to  be  believed.     He 
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eren,  in  his  ignorance  of  history,  translates  5:  81  thns :  ^  And  Arta- 
xerzesy  the  Mede,  took  the  kingdom,"  probably  meaning  the  Persian 
Artaxerxes  Longimanns! 

(I)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  order  of  the  two  nations,  Medes 
and  Perskmsy  is  to  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the 
times.  Thus  in  6:  8, 12, 15,  we  have  the  Medes  and  Persiatu  ;  but  after 
Cyrus  comes  to  the  throne,  the  order  is  invariably  Pernam  and  Medes* 
So  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the  law  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  shows  the 
same  change  of  usus  loquendi.  Would  a  Pseudo-Daniel  have  been 
likely  to  note  such  a  small  circumstance  ? 

It  is  also  noted  (Dan.  5:  SI),  that  when  Darius  took  the  kingdom,  he 
was  threescore  and  two  years  old.  From  his  history,  his  reign,  and  his 
descent  from  Ahasuerus  (9: 1),  this  seems  altogether  probable.  But  no 
other  author  states  his  age.  The  fact  that  it  u  done  in  Daniel,  betokens 
a  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  minutiae  of  his  history.  So  does 
the  mention,  that  in  the  Jirst  year  of  his  reign,  Daniel  took  into  most 
serious  consideration  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  respecting  the  70 
years'  exile  of  the  Hebrews. 

Thus  fiir,  then,  all  is  welL  All  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  true 
history,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it.  It  is  not  upon  one  or  two  particu* 
lars,  that  we  would  lay  stress.  We  acknowledge  that  these  might  have 
been  traditionally  known,  and  accurately  reported.  It  is  on  the  tout  en- 
semhle  of  the  historical  matters  contained  in  the  book,  that  stress  is  to  be 
kdd.  And  certainly  it  would  be  very  singular,  if  all  these  circumstances 
should  be  true  and  consistent,  and  yet  the  book  be  written  in  the  Mao* 
cabaean  period. 

How  is  it  with  the  best  historical  books  of  that  period  ?  The  first 
book  of  the  Maccabees  is,  in  the  main,  a  trustworthy  and  veracious 
book.  But  how  easy  it  is,  to  detect  errors  in  it,  both  in  respect  to 
geography  and  history !  In  7:  7  it  is  related  that  the  Romans  took 
Antiochus  the  Great  prisoner  alive.  But  this  never  happened.  They 
gained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  took  away  many  of  his  provinces ; 
but  he  himself  escaped  their  grasp.  In  7:  8  it  is  said,  that  they  took 
from  him  the  land  of  Ltdidy  Media^  and  Lydia.  But  neither  India  nor 
Media  ever  belonged  to  him.  The  efforts  to  show  that  Mysia  was 
originally  written  instead  of  Media,  are  of  course  but  mere  guesses ; 
and  if  true,  India  still  remains.  More  likely  is  it,  that  the  author  him- 
self put  Media  for  Mysia,  and  if  so,  then  this  does  not  mend  the  matter. 
In  7:  9,  10,  it  is  related,  that  Hhe  Greeks  resolved  to  send  an  army  to 
Borne  and  destroy  it ;  but  that  the  Romans  learning  this,  sent  forth  an 
army,  who  slew  many,  carried  away  numerous  captives  of  their  women 
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and  children,  laid  hold  of  their  Btroog  places,  and  took  powcarion  ef 
their  lands,  and  redaoed  the  people  of  Syria  to  servitude  tmlo  this  da^! 
Now  nothing  of  all  this  ever  happened.  There  was  indeed  a  fratts 
between  the  Aetolians  and  the  Romans  at  that  period ;  but  it  was  soon 
made  up,  witboat  anj  ravages  of  war,  or  anj  servitude.  Further,  the 
author  in  7: 15  represents  the  Roman  Senate  as  consisting  of  8S0 
members,  continually  administering  the  govemmenL  He  goes  on  to 
state  (v.  16),  that  thej  choose  a  ruler  annually,  and  that  all  obey  tUs 
one.  Eveiy  tyro  in  Roman  history  knows  how  unfounded  all  diis 
is.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  very  first  sentence  in  die  book, 
which  tells  us,  that  Alesumder  the  son  <^  Philip  smote  Duiiis  king  of 
the  Persians  and  Modes,  and  then  reigned  in ki$  Omad  over  Greece? 
In  1:  6,  he  states  that  the  same  Alexander,  about  to  die,  made  a  parti- 
tion of  his  empire  among  his  chiefe— a  thing  that  took  place  soom 
considerable  time  afterwards,  partly  by  mutual  agreement  and  partly  by 
force.    In  6: 1  he  makes  Elymais  a  (awn  instead  of  a  province. 

Such  are  some  of  the  specimens  of  this  writer's  errors  in  geography 
and  history.  That  he  was  a  grave,  enlightened,  and  veiadoos  writer, 
an  the  main,  is  conceded  by  alL  But  if  in  things  so  plain,  and  transao- 
tions  so  recent,  he  commits  so  many  errors  as  have  been  specified,  wiist 
would  he  have  done,  if  the  scene  had  been  shifted  fbom  near  ooontrieB 
to  the  remote  places  where  the  book  of  Daniel  finds  ila  drde  of 
action? 

As  to  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  it  is  so  notcrioos  for  errocs 
and  mistakes,  that  very  little  credit  has  been  attached  to  it,  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  critics.  It  is  not  once  to  be  named,  in  comparison  with 
the  book  of  DanieL  It  must  have  been  written,  when  a  knowledge  of 
historical  events  was  confused,  and  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  bock  of 
Tobit,  which  originated  in  or  near  the  Maccabaean  period,  exhibits  not 
only  a  romantic  and  as  it  were  fairy  tale,  but  contains  historical  and 
geographical  difficulties  incapable  of  soluticm ;  also  physical  phenomena 
are  brought  to  view,  which  are  incredible.  It  b  needless  to  specificate 
them  here.     De  Wette's  Einleit.  presents  them,  §  309. 

We  have  dwelt  hitherto,  under  our  5th  head,  mainly  on  things  of  a 
historical  nature,  i.  e.  events  and  occurrences.  Let  us  now  ftTAmjn^  ^ 
number  of  things  that  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
flomewhat  difficult  if  not  useless  to  classify  throughout,  but  most  of 
which  are  connected  with  manners,  customs,  demeanor,  etc. 

(m)  Daniel  makes  no  mention  in  his  book  of  prostration  before  the 
king,  in  addressing  him.  0  Exng^  Uveforwerl  was  the  usual  greetii^. 
Arrian  (iv.)  testifies,  that  the  story  in  the  East  was,  that  Cyrus  was  the 
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fint  before  whom  prostratioD  was  practised.  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  tbis 
came  aboat  With  tbe  Fenians,  the  king  was  regarded  as  tlie  rtpretM- 
laftoe  of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  entitled  t^  adoration.  Nebaohadnes- 
zar  was  high  enough  in  claims  to  sabmission  and  honor ;  but  not  a  word 
of  exacting  adoration  from  those  who  addressed  him.  How  could  a 
Pseudo-Daniel  know  of  this  nice  distinction,  when  all  the  oriental  sove* 
reigns  of  whom  he  had  anj  knowledge  had,  at  least  for  four  centuries^ 
exacted  prostration  from  all  who  approached  them  ? 

(n)  In  mere  prose  (Dan.  1:  2),  Babjlon  is  called  by  the  old  name  Shu 
nor  (Gen.  11:  2, 14: 1)  ;  and  as  an  old  name,  it  is  poeticalij  used  once 
bj  Isaiah  (11: 11)^  and  once  bj  Zechariah  (5: 11).  Now  Shinar  was 
the  vernacular  name  of  what  foreigners  call  Bab^flonia ;  and  it  was 
easj  and  natural  for  Daniel  to  call  it  sa  But  how  or  why  came  a 
Paeudo*Daniel  to  such  a  use  of  the  word  ?  Babylon  he  would  naturallj 
and  almost  with  certainty  call  it 

(p)  Dan.  1:  5  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrew  lads  were  to  be  fed  from  the 
king's  table.  Such  a  custom,  even  in  respect  to  royal  prisoners,  Jer. 
52:  33,  34,  disobses.  Among  the  Persians  this  was  notorious,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  corps  cTelites  of  the  soldiery.  Ctesias  tells  us,  that 
tbe  king  of  Persia  daily  fed  15,000  men.  How  came  the  late  writer  of 
Daniel  to  be  acquainted  with  a  minute  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  that 
before  us  ? 

(p)  Daniel  and  his  companions  receive  Chaldee  names,  some  of  which 
are  compounded  of  the  names  of  their  false  gods.  In  2  Kings  24: 17, 
Nebuchadneszar  is  reported  to  have  changed  the  name  of  king  Mattap 
niah  into  ZedekkJu  How  did  the  late  forger  of  the  book  come  by  the 
notion  of  assigpiing  to  his  Hebrew  heroes  the  names  of  idol-gods  ?  The 
rigorous  attachment  to  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  the  hearty  hatred  of 
heathenism  by  all  the  pious  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  his  course. 

(q)  In  Dan.  2: 1,  the  Babylonish  mode  of  reckoning  time  is  introduced, 
viz.  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Where  else,  unless  in  Ezek. 
1: 1,  is  this  employed  ?  How  came  the  late  interpolator  of  the  sacred 
books  to  betake  himself  to  this  mode  of  reckoning ;  and  especially  since 
it  apparently  contradicts  1: 1,  5, 18?  See  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
in  £x&  L  p.  19  seq. 

(r)  In  Dan.  2: 5,  3: 29,  one  part  of  the  threatened  punishment  is,  that 
the  houses  of  the  transgressors  should  be  turned  into  a  dung-hilly  or 
rather  a  morati'heap.  Here  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Baby- 
lonish mode  of  building  is  developed.  The  houses  were  mostly  con- 
structed of  itia-icafcec/  bricks,  or  with  those  slightly  burned ;  and  when  once 
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demolished,  the  rain  and  dew  would  Boon  dissolve  the  whole  mass,  and 
make  them  sink  down,  in  that  wet  land  near  the  river,  into  a  miry  place 
of  daj,  whenever  the  weathe^  was  wet. 

(s)  In  Dan.  3:  1,  the  plain  of  Dura  is  mentioned ;  a  name  found  no 
where  else,  yet  mentioned  here  as  a  place  fiimiliar  to  the  original  readers 
of  the  book,  inasmuch  as  no  explanation  is  added.  Whence  did  the 
Pteudo'Daniel  derive  this  name  ? 

(t)  In  Dan.  2:  5  and  Si  6,  we  find  the  punishment  of  hewing  to  pieces 
and  burning  in  ovens  mentioned.  Testimony  to  such  modes  of  punish- 
ment may  be  found  in  Ezek.  16:  40.  23:  25  and  Jer.  29:  22.  But  such 
a  mode  of  punishment  could  not  exist  among  the  Persians,  who  were 
Jire-iDor$hippers  ;  and  accordingly  in  chap.  vi.  we  find  casting  into  a  den 
of  lions  as  substituted  for  it. 

(tt)  In  Dan.  iii.  we  find  not  only  a  huge  idol  (in  keeping  with  the 
Babylonish  taste),  but  also  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments  em* 
ployed  at  the  dedication  of  it.  Quintus  Curtius  has  told  us,  that  when 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Babylon,  ^  there  were  in  the  procession 
singing  Magi . . .  and  artists  playing  on  stringed  instruments  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  accustomed  to  chant  the  praises  of  the  king/  (v.  8.) 

(v)  According  to  Herod.  I.  195,  the  Babylonish  costume  consisted  of 
three  parts,  first  the  wide  and  long  pantaloons  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
person ;  secondly,  a  woollen  shirt ;  and  thirdly,  a  large  mantle  with  a 
girdle  around  it.  On  the  cylinder  rolls  found  at  Babylon,  Mijnter  (Be- 
lig.  d.  Bab.  s.  96)  discovered  the  same  costume.  In  Dan.  S:  21,  the 
same  three  leading  and  principal  articles  of  dress  are  particukrized. 
Other  parts  of  clothing  are  merely  referred  to,  but  not  specificated ;  but 
these  garments  being  large  and  loose,  and  made  of  delicate  material,  are 
mentioned  in  order  to  show  how  powerless  the  furnace  was,  since  they 
were  not  even  singed.  How  did  a  Pseudo-Daniel  obtain  such  particulars 
as  these  ? 

(iff)  Dan.  6: 16  shows,  that  the  regal  token  of  honor  bestowed,  was  a 
collet  or  golden  chain  put  around  the  neck.  Brissonius,  in  his  work  on 
the  Persian  dominion,  has  shown  the  same  custom  among  the  Persian 
kings,  who,  not  improbably,  borrowed  it  from  the  Babylonians. 

(x)  In  Dan.  6:  8,  ^  the  laws  of  the  Medes  which  change  not"  are  men- 
tioned. In  Esth.  1: 19  and  8:  8,  we  have  repeated  mention  of  this  same 
peculiar  custom.  The  reason  of  this  probably  was,  that  the  king  was 
regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  Ormusd,  and  therefore  as  infallible. 

(y)  In  Dan.  7:  9,  we  have  a  description  of  the  divine  throne  as  placed 
upon  movable  wheels.  The  same  we  find  in  Ezekiel  i.  and  x. ;  which 
renders  it  quite  probable,  that  the  Babylonian  throne  was  constructed  in 
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this  way*  so  that  the  monarch  might  moye  in  processionBy  with  all  the 
insignia  of  royal^  about  him* 

(9)  It  desenres  special  remark,  that  Daniel  has  given  individual  classifi- 
cations  of  priests  and  civilians,  such  as  are  nowhere  else  given  in  Scripture, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  must  have  been  acquired  from  intimate  ao* 
quaintance  with  the  state  of  things  in  Babylon.  In  Dan.  2: 2, 10, 27,  the 
various  classes  of  diviners  and  literati  are  named.  In  Dan.  3: 2, 3,  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  magistrates,  civilians,  and  rulers,  are  specifically  named.  On 
tbifl  whole  subject,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  £zc  DX  on  the  CkaMees^  p* 
34  aeq.  above*  Whence  a  Maccabaean  writer  could  have  derived  such 
knowledge^  it  would  be  difficult  to  say*  It  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
which  could  not  well  be  feigned.  Several  of  the  names  occur  nowhere 
else  in  the  Heb.  Bible,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  derivates  of  the 
Parsi  or  Median  language ;  e.  g.  r^^o  in  6:  3,  a  name  unknown  in  the 
Semitic*  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  them  are  exclusively  Chaldean ; 
e.  g.  Dan.  3: 3,  x^nu'riK,  at!?ran,  of  which  no  profane  writer  has  given 
the  least  hint*  How  came  the  Pseudo-Daniel  to  a  knowledge  of  such 
officers? 

Finally,  the  passages  in  3: 10,  20,  in  respect  to  the  Watchers,  is 
most  decisive  proof  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the 
Parsi  or  Zoroastrian  system  of  religion.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
Bemarks  on  p.  103,  he  will  see  how  well  grounded  this  statement  is. 
According  to  that  system,  the  planets  were  inhabited  by  AnUhatpandM^ 
and  were  guardians  and  watcliert  placed  over  the  universe  by  Ormnsd, 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  discharge  the  duty  of  their  office*  The  wcUck' 
«Y  were  included  among  the  Dii  Mnaret  of  the  Parsis,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks  of  them  as  celestial  beings,  announcing  to  him  the  decrees 
of  heaven*  This  view,  beyond  all  doubt,  belonged  to  and  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Chaldaic  religion ;  and  if  not  indigenous,  it  came  into  Baby- 
lonia with  the  northern  Chaldee  invaders  and  their  MagL  How  came 
the  Pseudo-Daniel  by  knowledge  such  as  this  imports  ? 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  more  minute  circumstances  to  show  the 
historical  agreement  of  the  book  of  Daniel  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  specially  its  accordance  with  the  manners,  customs,  civil  and 
hieratical  officers  and  arrangements,  etc,  of  the  Babylonish  capital  But 
I  deem  it  superfluous.  All  the  great  oriental  antiquarians — such  men 
as  Heeren,  Miinter,  Schlosser,  Herder  and  others  •—  concede  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  oriental  objects  and  matters  to  the  writer  of  DanieL  Hee* 
rea  and  Munter  and  Herder  do  this  very  heartily  and  fully ;  and  even 
Schlosser,  cold  and  skeptical  as  he  was  in  xesj^ed  to  revelation  and 
everything  micaonlousi  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  thus:  ^Tiraly  we  find 

38* 
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in  the  Aramaean  part  of  the  book  [2: 4 — rn."],  matter  of  great  importance 
for  ancient  history.  In  Daniel,  we  beHeve  that  the  only  remains  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  the  customs  of  the  Babylonish  period,  together 
with  the  remains  of  their  ancient  language,  are  preserved;  while  the 
Greeks  have  given  us  only  a  Grecian  view,  or  at  most,  (like  that  of 
Beroaus),  only  a  Babylonish  view  transformed  by  the  Greek  one.  The 
whole  way  and  manner  of  interpreting  signs  and  dreams,  the  organizatioD 
of  the  priestly  caste,  and  the  fashion  of  living  among  the  later  Babykmish 
monarchs,  and  also  some  hints  respecting  the  Medo-Persian  period,  one 
finds  in  these  remains,**  (Welt-Geschichte).  A  noble  concession  for  a 
cold  skeptical  historian ;  yet,  as  all  acknowledge,  he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  and  of  extensive  research.  An  expert  in  oriental 
history,  manners,  customs,  arts,  governments,  geography,  and  the  like, 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  apparent  ease  of  the  writer  of  Daniel  in 
the  midst  of  such  matters,  and  the  entire  unconcern  he  shows  about  being 
detected  as  lacking  in  exact  knowledge.  Truly  it  is  something,  to  write 
such  a  book  in  such  a  way — something,  moreover,  that  transcends  the 
ability  of  a  forger  in  the  Maccabaean  day.  There  were  no  sooroes 
whence  he  could  derive  all  the  knowledge  displayed  in  this  work  It 
requires  at  least  a  greater  stretch  of  the  credidotu  to  believe  in  such  s 
Pseudo-Daniel,  than  it  does  to  believe  in  the  real  one. 

(6)  The  prophet  Daniel  had  contemporaries,  who  were  companions  in 
office,  and  who,  if  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  at  least  were 
living  in  a  condition  which  was  like  his  own,  some  peculiarities  of  s 
court-life  excepted.  Ezekiel  was  probably  older  than  he ;  Zechariahand 
Haggai  younger.  Malachi,  also,  was  a  century  younger;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  bom  or  to  have  lived  abroad ;  and  therefore  he 
cannot  be  brought  fairly  into  the  comparison.  But  Ezekiel  and  Zecha- 
riah  remain ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  inquire 
whether  the  book  of  Daniel  bears  any  striking  resembUmce  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  last-named  prophets.  It  is  in  thb  way,  that  we 
undertake  to  judge  of  the  claims  of  an  author  to  any  particular  age* 
We  compare  him  with  other  like  men  of  that  age,  and  see  whether  he 
has  the  stamp  of  the  period  in  question  impressed  upon  him.  If  so,  it  is 
strong  drcumstantial  testimony  in  favor  of  the  claims  which  are  made 
for  the  age  and  genuineness  of  his  production. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  here,  that  the  book  of  Haggai,  also  a  prophet 
of  the  exile-period,  is  a  very  short  one,  and  has  only  one  specific  object 
in  view.  This  is  to  urge  on  the  lagging  work  of  temple-building.  Of 
course  the  book  is  paraenetic  or  hortatory.  One  or  two  short  sentences 
only  are  pretUdive,  viz.  2:  6—9,  21—28.    We  may  therefore  lay  this 
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book  out  of  oar  present  aocooDt,  and  apply  ourselTes  to  a  sammarj  com- 
parisoD  of  the  others  with  the  book  of  DanieL 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Chaldees,  to  use  tymboUeai  rtpruenuaicm 
beyond  any  other  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  it  was 
common  also  for  the  Modes  and  Persians  to  make  an  abundant  use 
of  the  like  imagety  or  pictorial  representations.  All  the  monuments  of 
Middle  Asia,  on  the  great  Mesopotamian  phiin,  those  heretofore  discovered, 
and  those  recently  disinlerredf  are  filled  with  symbols  of  various  kindsi 
and  specially  of  beasts  that  are  of  gigantic  and  grotesque  forms.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  taste  for  the  huge  and  the  grotesque  been  car- 
ried BO  &r.  In  no  party  has  the  attachment  to  symbol  developed  itself 
in  so  many  and  such  singular  ways. 

It  is  striking  to  note,  how  much  a  familiar  riew  of  those  persons  and 
things  which  surrounded  Easekiel,  Zechariahi  and  Daniel,  impressed 
itself  on  their  minds  in  the  way  of  shaping  their  taste,  and  gave  a  color- 
ing to  their  style.  In  Ezekiel,  the  king  of  Babylon  is  a  huge  eagle,  who 
crops  off  the  top  branches  of  the  cedars  in  Lebanon,  and  carries  them  to 
Babylon ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  is  symbolized  in  the  same  way,  mutatU 
fmUandJMy  chap.  xviL  la  chap.  xix.  Judah  is  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  lioness.  In  chap,  xzxii.,  the  king  of  Egypt  is  likened  to  a  crocodile 
of  the  Nile.  In  zxzi.,  the  Assyrian,  who  had  been  prostrated,  is  sym- 
bolized as  the  lofUest  of  the  trees  in  Lebanon  in  the  day  of  his  exaltation. 
All  the  fowls  of  the  air  built  their  nests  in  its  boughs ;  under  its  branches 
did  the  beasts  find  repose ;  and  under  its  shadow  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  dwelt,  31:  6,  comp.  Dan.  4: 12,  21.  Even  Schlosser  (Welt- 
Geschichte,  s.  240)  fully  admits  the  oriental  costume  of  Ezekiel :  <<In 
his  compositions,  a  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  tone  is  so  predominant,  that  he 
speaks  out  the  character  of  his  age  in  a  striking  manner.  This  symboli- 
cal style,  that  thunder-chariot,  those  terrible  horses  of  thunder  which 
draw  it,  that  sapphire-throne,  that  covering  arch  decked  with  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  belong  to  the  Babylonish  court  in  a  Babylonish  temple ; 
and  symbolism  is  as  much  more  predominant  in  Ezekiel,  than  in  Isaiah, 
as  the  poetry  of  the  latter  transcends  that  of  the  former."  This  is  a 
striking  picture ;  but  not  more  striking  than  true. 

How  stands  the  matter,  in  respect  to  Zechariah  ?  I  include  in  the 
work  of  Zechariah,  the  returned  exile,  only  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the 
book  that  bears  his  name.  I  do  so,  because  I  deem  the  arguments  for 
the  composition  of  the  last  six  chapters  by  an  older  prophet,  (probably  of 
the  same  name),  to  be  on  the  whole  unanswerable.  Even  our  common 
authorized  English  version  has  taken  such  a  ground,  dating  the  first 
eight  chi^ters  520—518  B.  O,  and  the  last  six  587  B.  a    It  is  indeed 
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poesibley  on  such  a  groond,  that  the  same  man  may  have  written  both 
parts  of  the  book ;  but  the  discrepancy  of  style  and  matter  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  probability. 

How  is  it,  then,  with  the  prophet  Zechariah  who  came  oat  of  exile? 
Ezra  5: 1.  That  renowned  antiquarian,  bishop  Munter,  has  given  fav 
opinion  thus :  *^  The  prophet  2iechariah  has  shown,  in  his  visions,  a  oite* 
ing  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jews,  and  which  oonld  take  its  ori^  oo^ 
in  Chaldea.  He  speaks  of  a  stone  with  seven  eyes  (3:  9) ;  of  a  ^den 
lamp  with  seven  branch-lights,  symbols  of  the  sev^i  eyes  of  Jehorah 
which  look  through  the  whole  earth  (4: 2, 10)  ;  of  four  chariote,  apixits 
of  heaven,  which  come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  taks 
their  station  before  the  Most  High,"  (Belig.  d.  Bab.  s.  89).  But  this  is 
fitr  fromalL  In  chap,  i^  we  have  four  horses  of  different  colors,  emblems 
of  the  angelic  watch-guard  placed  over  Jndea.  An  angel  appeals  with 
a  measuring  line  to  mete  out  Jerusalem,  chap.  iL  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
in  filthy  garments,  with  Satan  at  his  right  hand,  next  appears  in  viskm; 
and  the  significance  of  the  vision  is  explained  by  an  cmgel  inUrprder, 
ehf^K  iii.  The  two  olive-trees  that  supply  the  lamp  mentioned  above 
with  oil,  are  described  in  chap.  iv.  In  chap,  v.,  a  flying  roll  of  tbirlj 
feet  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  is  seen  moving  thioogh  the 
air,  written  with  the  doom  of  the  wicked  on  both  sides,  and  on  it  is  the 
personification  of  wickedness,  thrust  into  an  ephah,  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  lead ;  and  all  are  borne  to  the  land  of  Shinar  (comp.  Dan.  1:2), 
by  two  women  with  the  wings  of  a  stork.  Then  comes  die  vision  of 
the  chariots,  as  stated  by  Munter  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

Who  now  that  has  read  these  books  and  c(Mnpared  them  with  that  of 
Daniel,  can  fail  to  discern  the  likeness  of  style,  manner,  and  imageiy? 
When  I  say  this,  I  would  limit  my  remark  to  the  general  features  of 
style,  and  the  general  circle  of  thought  and  representation.  Where  else, 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  there  anything  that  compares  with  these 
prophets,  either  in  the  frequency  of  symbols,  or  in  the  kinds  of  them? 
Compare  the  Theophany  in  Isa.  vL  with  that  in  Esek.  i.  and  Dan.  m 
The  difference  is  very  striking.  Th«i  compare  the  monsters  in  Dan. 
vii.  viii.  with  those  in  Ezek.,  and  the  frequency  with  which  these  occor. 
The  like  are  now  found  on  the  Babylonish  cylinders  and  tapestry.  Even 
the  strange  beast  in  Dan.  7:  5,  of  which  it  is  sud  ra'^pn  nn  ^iDiD^iC* 
phrase  that  has  nonplussed  all  commentators  until  recently,  and  which 
has  been  very  diversely  and  wildly  explained),  has  now  been  presented 
to  our  view  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
attitude  described  by  the  prophet,  and  is  one  of  the  sjrmbols  of  the  Pe^ 
sian  dynasty,  as  Daniel  describes  it  in  7:  5.  (See  the  Comm.  above  on 
this  passage.) 
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How  comes  it,  now,  that  these  three  writers  of  the  exile-period,  should 
resemble  each  other  so  strikingly  in  general  taste  and  manner  and  circle 
of  imagery,  and  in  the  frequency  of  it  ?  How  comes  it  that  all  of  them 
are  so  manifestly  out  of  the  Palestine  circle  of  action  or  description  ? 
One  feels  himself  abroad^  the  moment  he  begins  to  read  them.  They 
are  indeed  animated  by  the  same  spirit ;  but  they  are  far  from  wearing 
the  same  costume.  May  not  one  almost  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  im- 
ages of  things  seen  in  a  dream  or  trance-vision  are  copies  in  the  main  of 
those  seen  in  a  waking  state,  and  only  formed  into  new  combinations,  or 
placed  in  new  positions  ?  It  would  seem,  now,  that  all  these  contempora- 
ries of  the  exile-period  had  seen  the  originals  of  their  symbols  on  the 
Babylonish  walls  and  houses  and  temples.  The  grotesque,  the  gigantic, 
everywhere  met  their  eyes.  Even  their  descriptions  partake  of  the  usual 
hyperbole  of  the  remoter  East  <  All  men,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  are  subject  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar,'  Dan.  2: 88.  So 
*  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose  height  reached  to  heaven,  and 
was  seen  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — this  tree  nourished  all  fiesh,  and  af- 
forded shelter  for  all  birds  and  beasts  and  men,'  Dan.  4: 7  seq.  Just  such 
a  tree  is  presented  to  view  as  an  image  of  the  Assyrian  king,  in  Ezek.  81: 
3 — 8.  So  much  are  the  two  passages  alike,  that  the  writer  of  Daniel 
has  been  accused,  by  Lengerke,  of  copying  from  Ezekiel.  If  either  is  a 
copy  of  the  other,  then  why  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  guess  that  Ezekiel 
copied  from  Daniel?  But  a  close  and  minute  attention  to  the  diction 
and  style  of  each,  shows  manifestly  that  neither  is  copied  from  the  other. 
Both  merely  drew  from  a  source  of  imagery  familiar  to  both.  Other 
examples,  moreover,  of  hyperbole  are  frequent  in  both  writers,  and  are 
found  on  all  sides.  They  are  even  more  frequent  in  Ezekiel,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  Partaking  of  this  same  character  are 
such  passages  in  Daniel,  as  speak  of  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  aa 
being  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  was  customary  (8: 19)  ;  and  border- 
ing almost  on  the  grotesque  is  the  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  mania : 
'  He  eats  grass  like  the  ox ;  the  hair  of  his  body  becomes  like  eagles^ 
feathers ;  and  his  nails  like  the  claws  of  birds,'  4:  3S, 

Like  Ezekiel,  Daniel  sees  visions  on  the  margin  of  great  rivers.  Eze- 
kiel was  on  the  Chebar  (Chaboras),  1:  1,  8.  8: 15,  28.  10: 15,  20,  22. 
48: 8.  Daniel  was,  in  like  manner,  on  the  borders  of  a  great  sea  (river) 
7:2;  and  again  onthebanksofthelTlai,8:2, 16;  and  lastly  on  the  great 
Hiddekel  (the  Tigris),  10: 4.  In  a  country  abounding  in  such  lai^  rivers, 
it  would  seem  that  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  lived ;  and  hence  the  easy  and 
natural  reference  to  them.  But  we  find  nothing  of  the  like  kind  in  the 
Palestine  prophets. 
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Thus  it  appears,  thai  the  writers  c^  Ezekiel,  Darnel,  and  Zechariah, 
were  of  like  taste,  like  age,  and  like  country.  Their  taste,  ^ther  formed 
in  Mesopotamia  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  or  conformed  to  it  bj  long  resi* 
dence  there  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  and  perhapa  of  Zecbariah,  faa^ 
developed  itself  in  a  similar  style  and  circle  of  imagery  in  all  of  them. 
Individually  distinct  indeed  they  are ;  fully  enough  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence on  each  other.  Yet  there  is  a  general  Mesopotamian,  ChaUeaa 
hue  diffused  over  all  their  works ;  and  they  stand  out  quite  distinctly,  as 
to  manner,  from  all  the  Palestine  writers.  No  one  familiar  with  the  origi* 
nal  Scriptures,  and  who  is  well  versed  in  critical  matters,  can  help  tbe 
distinct  feeling,  that  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  are  writers  mgaU' 
rit  in  comparison  with  the  Palestine  authors,  and  yet  altogether  of  a 
kindred  spirit  among  themselves.  Where,  in  all  the  Hebrew  prophetic 
ia  there  anything  like  Ezek.  i.  x.  zl— zlviii,  Dan.  vii — ^xii,  and  Zedk 
i— vi? 

How  came  it,  now,  that  a  pseudo»Danui  should  lean  on  Ezekiel  and 
2«echariah,  when  there  were  other  late  prophets  whom  he  might  have 
imitated  without  suspicion,  i.  e.  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi  ?  How 
conld  a  native  of  Palestine,  in  the  liaccabaean  period,  even  if  he  traret 
led  to  Babylon  (then  in  a  ruinous  condition),  acquire  such  an  mtimate 
knowledge  of  Babylonish  manners  and  customs  and  objects ;  since  then 
had  long  been  done  away  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian  dynasties? 
And  even  if  he  could  in  any  way  have  become  acquainted  with  these 
things,  how  oould  it  have  had  influence  enough  to  give  to  his  style  a  eoi- 
tume  so  Babylonish  ? 

(7)  There  are  traits  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  connected  with 
his  life  at  court,  and  his  management  of  state  affairs,  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  to  him  and  congruous  with  his  place  and  character,  but  whidi 
belong  to  no  other  Hebrew  writer. 

If  the  word  had  not  been  so  much  abused,  I  should  characterize  what 
I  aim  at,  by  calling  it  cotmapoUHsm,  With  all  the  deep  and  unaflected 
reverence  which  Daniel  cherishes  for  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
laws  of  Moses ;  with  all  his  ardent  and  dauntless  piety  and  ezemphuy 
humility ;  there  ia  a  freedom  in  his  book  from  Jewish  ngoritm^  which 
ia  very  remarkable.  Where  is  the  passage  which  exalts  and  cries  apthe 
Jews,  at  the  expense  and  degradation  of  the  heathen  ?  And  yet,  where 
is  there  one  word  or  action,  that  shows  approbation  of  heathenism,  or  in- 
difference to  it  ?  Jehovah  God  is  God  alone  ;  all  idols  are  nothing 
and  vanity.  His  name,,  his  servants,  the  vessels  even  of  his  temple,  can* 
not  be  profaned  and  abused,  without  a  signal  and  awful  retributions 
ch.  V.    Yet  Daniel  forms  no  conspiracies  to  deliver  the  Jews  firom  their 
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oonqueror^B  Laad.  He  never  eacrifices  his  allegiance  or  fideHt j  to  Nebn- 
ehadnezsar.  He  keeps  his  pkee  as  prime  minister  nearij  ibitj  jrears,  in 
opite  of  all  the  native  nobles  and  Magi  of  the  realm.  Indeed,  he  never,  as 
It  would  seem,  gave  offence  to  them,  or  had  a  qoanrd  with  them.  And 
how  could  he  be  head  Magian  all  this  time,  and  yet  escape  the  infections 
inflaence  of  Parsism,  and  keep  himself  dear  from  its  polytheistic  rites  ? 
TkaX  he  did,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  his  book  is  to  be  believed.  IVuly  he 
must  have  been  a  magnanimons,  a  discreet,  a  Kberal,  and  a  wary  courtier 
to  aooomplish  all  thisl  And  snch  is  his  bearing  in  his  wh^e  history. 
Look  at  him,  when  a  mere  youth,  before  Nebnchadneesar  and  his  court, 
Interpreting  the  dreams  of  the  haughty  and  powerful  monarch.  6ee  him 
before  Belshassar  and  his  thousaad  lords,  announcing  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  when  that  awful  invisible  hand  inscribed  the  doom  of  that  tyrant 
and  his  capital  on  the  wall  before  his  eyes !  Is  this  an  ordinary  man  ? 
Ib  truth  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  eaounplesof  such  a  kind.  A  most 
aogaciotts,  independent,  enlightened  and  fearless  man  he  most  have  been, 
to  have  filled  such  a  place,  so  long,  and  with  so  much  approbation. 

We  should  also  take  into  view  the  nature  and  general  course  of  Ids 
prophetic  annunciaticos.  What  are  they?  Not  denunciation  against  Tyre, 
or  Sidon,  or  Syria,  or  Fhilistia,  or  Moab>  or  Egypt  No^  they  are  Tiews 
of  ifynattiei;  of  powers  that  influence  the  destiny  of  the  world;  of  the 
four  great  empires  which  all  history  celebrates.  Who  does  not  see  the 
atalsfinaii  here,  whose  elevated  thou^ts  and  conceptions  dwell  on  the 
mighty  changes  aasong  the  mass  of  nations  ?  The  circle  in  which  be 
moves,  and  the  thoughts  which  are  inspired  by  his  position,  are  dl 
plainly  stamped  upon  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

There  are  some  other  tnuts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  seem  to  re- 
snlt  from  the  UUrary  charaoter  and  habits  (if  1  may  so  speak)  of  the 
writer.  How  comes  it,  that  everywhere  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  cAro- 
nologyf  A  careful  dengncUum  of  dates  accompanies  all  his  prophecies, 
and  for  the  most  part  his  historical  narrations.  This  is  frequent  in  £ze- 
kiel,  and  found  more  than  once  in  Zechariah ;  but  it  is  not  so  uniform  as 
in  DanieL  £very  one  who  knows  the  history  of  the  Magi,  knows  lliait 
astronomy  and  the  observation  of  times  and  periods  were  their  leading 
occupation.  A  familiarity  with  sudi  reckonings  seems  to  have  formed 
the  taste  of  Daniel  respecting  them.  We  might  even  venture  to  suggest 
it  as  probable,  that  those  occult  sciences  had  an  influence  on  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  new  and  peculiar  periods  in  his  book.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, ^  the  time,  tames,  and  half  a  time  f*  the  mysterious  seventy  wedcs ; 
and  then  tlie  seven  weeks,  the  sixty-two  weeks,  and  the  one  week.  It  is 
indeed  no  new  thing,  that  dejmite  periods  should  appear  in  his  prophecy ; 
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for  Other  prophets  furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  like  kind.  What 
is  new,  however,  or  at  least  peculiar,  is  the  frequency  of  this  definite- 
ness,  and  the  pectiUar  cattume  with  which  some  of  the  designationa  are 
invested.  Where  else  is  the  like  to  be  found  ?  And  how  came  the 
Pseudo-Daniel  to  hit  upon  such  a  method  of  oonvejing'his  ideas?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  could  the  real  Daniel,  the  real  yq  nn ,  avoid  a 
fflmiliftr  acquaintance  with  all  the  mathematical  and  astrooomical 
sciences  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  ?  Was  there  not  something 
in  this  training,  which  had,  it  may  be,  an  insensible  influence  on  his 
manner  of  designating  and  reckoning  time  ? 

At  any  rate,  there  is  the  man,  distinct  from  all  other  prophets  m 
several  respects,  inferior  to  none  in  power,  influence,  int^rity,  holinen, 
and  piety ;  and  withal  he  is  a  statesman  and  civilian  of  a  rank  abore 
any  of  the  others.  There  is  the  man,  in  a  full  length  portrait,  whom 
Esekiel  classes  with  Noah  and  Job;  whom  the  Saviour  calls  a  pnphd; 
whom  the  angel  Gabriel  thrice  pronounced  to  be  one  greaUjf  beloved  of 
God  (9:  28.  10:  11,  19) ;  and  who,  though  a  captive  and  a  Jewish 
foreigner,  regulated  the  concerns  of  Babylon  for  almost  half  a  centary* 
Did  any  conception  of  such  a  man  ever  enter  the  brain  of  a  foi]ger— 
a  Fseado-Daniel — during  the  Maccabaean  period?  At  least  we  an 
certain,  that  nothing  among  the  known  writers  of  that  period  makes  anj 
approach  to  such  a  picture  as  this. 

^  Lastly,  we  should  look  at  the  characteristics  of  his  Meseianie  periods. 
In  other 'prophets,  we  find  as  it  were  a  great  struggle  to  throw  off  their 
Jewish  feelings  and  partialities.  The  brightest  part  of  their  pictures  is 
the  coming  glory  of  the  descendanU  of  Abraham,  The  Gentiles  are 
represented  as  coming  to  them  laden  with  contributions ;  they  ackoowl- 
edge  the  prior  right  and  the  loftier  position  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  foU 
glory  of  the  Millennial  day  itself  is  described  in  language  that  often 
has  a  strong  Jewish  coloring.  Even  Isaiah  partakes  of  this  deep 
Hebrow  feeling.  When  (in  chap.  Ixvi.)  he  opens  to  our  view  ^  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,"  he  tells  us  of  offerings  brought  by  all 
nations  to  the  holy  mountain  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  *^  priests  and  Le- 
vites*'  will  be  selected  from  the  Jews  to  present  them.  Nor  is  this  all 
**  At  every  new  moon,  and  on  every  Sabbath,"  all  flesh  shall  repair  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  worship  in  the  temple  there.  And  the  like  of 
this  might  be'^roduced  from  many  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Palestine 
prophets ;  e.  g.  Jer.  31:  31 — 40,  et  al.  saepe.  But  not  so  in  Daniel 
Educated  abroad,  and  unused  to  the  regular  Jewish  ritual,  its  hold  upon 
his  mind  seems  to  be  less  tenacious.  Hence,  the  fiflh  glcnrious  kingdom, 
as  described  by  him,  is  universal,  without  any  distinction  of  nation,  and 
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withont  any  reference  to  Jewish  rites.  It  is  strictly  cosmopolitan. 
^  There  is  one  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles."  The  San  of 
Man,  who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  days, 
receives  a  dominion  and  glory  and  kingdom  of  such  a  nature,  that  ^  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  serve  him — a  kingdom  that  will  not 
pass  away  nor  be  destroyed."  Daniel  vii. 

Whence  now  did  the  Pseudo-Daniel  obtain  such  views?  Above  all, 
how  could  his  Messianic  development  be  so  ample  —  so  clearly  the  very 
kernel  of  the  whole  book  — if  this  work  came  from  his  hand  ?  His 
contemporaries  exhibit  no  such  views.  The  very  little  that  they  have 
said  at  all,  is  so  worldly,  so  merely  temporal  and  civil  and  social,  that  it 
seems  quite  phun,  that  all  spiritual  and  elevated  views  in  respect  to 
this  great  subject  were  nearly  extinct  at  that  period.  Did,  I  might 
even  say,  could  any  man  in  such  an  age  as  that  of  Sirach,  and  of  the 
author  of  Tobit,  and  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  attain  to  views 
like  those  in  Daniel?  Even  Lengerke  confesses,  that  the  Messianic 
idea  is  more  developed  here,  than  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Test,  and  in  a 
more  spiritual  manner.  If  so,  did  the  Maccabaean  period  produce  any 
man  adequate  to  make  such  a  development  ?  I  will  not  say  that  the 
thing  was  impossible ;  but  it  is  risking  very  little  to  say,  that  it  is  al- 
together improbable. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  view  back,  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  defence 
made  for  the  book  before  us.  What  one  thing  is  wanting  to  establish 
its  genuineness,  that  we  should  deem  important  in  proving  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  book  so  ancient  ?  There  is,  first,  the  apparent  testimony 
of  the  writer  himself  to  his  own  authorship,  which  we  are  not  entitled 
to  distrust  a  priori^  but  must  have  some  valid  reason  for  rejecting  it. 
There  is,  next,  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  prophet  (£zek.)  to  his 
person  and  his  worth.  There  is,  then,  the  express  testimony  of  our 
Saviour,  that  Daniel  was  a  prophet ;  and  that  of  Paul,  and  John,  who 
in  various  ways  acknowledge  him  as  such,  while  John  has  built  the 
Apocalypse,  as  it  were,  on  the  basis  of  Daniel.  There  is  most  decisive 
testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  Jewish  views,  as  well  as  his  own,  of  the 
preeminence  of  Daniel  as  a  prophet.  There  is,  moreover,  the  perpetu- 
al and  uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  Jews  of  all  ages  to  the  character 
and  worth  of  the  book,  with  which  is  united  that  of  the  whole  Christian 
church,  from  the  beginning  down  nearly  to  the  19th  century.  Not  a 
voice  was  ever  nused  against  the  book,  except  by  some  Porphyry  who 
soofied  at  all  revelation.  There  is  moreover,  most  grave  and  weighty 
testimony,  and  this  in  constant  succession,  from  the  time  of  Sirach  down 
to  the  present  hour,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  pari  of  the 
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Can(m,  and  that  this  Canon  was  closed  long  before  a  Pseudo-Danid  u 
aUeged  to  have  vnitten  his  work.  The  book  is  so  written,  moreover,  viz. 
in  two  different  languages,  that  we  cannot  weU  attribute  it  to  a  writer  of 
the  Maccabaean  period.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  whole  internal  evi- 
dence is  in  its  favor.  Its  references  to  historical  facts,  to  mannen, 
castoms,  natural  and  artificial  objects,  and  the.  like,  are  all  in  keeping 
with  the  time  when  it  professes  to  have  been  written.  The  character 
of  the  author  in  all  respects  is  congruous  with  bis  alleged  condition, 
qualities,  and  station.  It  bears  the  indelible  marks  of  origin  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  in  that  land  where  it  claims  to  have  been  written.  It  is, 
down  to  the  present  hour,  the  best  store-house  of  Babylonish  antiquities 
which  is  extant.  Why  then  reject  its  claims  ?  Most  philologen,  even 
neological  ones,  would  blush  to  disown  a  heathen  book,  which  had  half 
of  these  clums.  Whj  should  this  book,  then,  be  the  object  of  such 
unrelenting  persecution?  Why  subjected  to  so  much  Gontqpiely? 
There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  but  one  honest  answer  to  this ;  which  is, 
that  if  the  book  be  admitted  to  be  genuine,  then  to  deny  prophecy^,  or 
even  explain  it  away,  is  quite  impossible.  Porphyry  saw  this ;  and  so 
do  the  skeptics  of  the  present  day.  They  can  manage  in  their  waj  to 
get  round  other  prophetical  books,  because  they  have  less  distinctness 
in  the  narration  of  particulars.  But  here,  there  is  no  evading  the 
history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Hence  the  conclusion  is,  that  it  most 
have  been  written  post  eventum.  Miracles  are  first  pronounced  by  an 
a  priori  process,  to  be  impossible ;  and  then  it  is  averred,  that  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  written  during  the  exile,  because,  if  written  then, 
we  must  admit  the  miracle  of  prediction.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  which  admits  the  facts  related 
in  them,  must  be  spurious  productions ;  or  if  not  spurious,  they  are  at 
all  events,  and  at  best,  but  romantic  fictions  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
making  men  wonder,  and  of  inducing  them  to  listen  to  the  precepts 
which  they  inculcate.  All  this,  now,  surely  stands  or  falls  together. 
Neology  cannot  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  Daniel  The  ground  as- 
sumed here,  sinks  the  whole  Bible  down  to  the  level  of  the  febuloos 
and  the  incredible.  As  Neology  has  not  a  single  scrap  of  external  Evi- 
dence that  will  bear  the  test  of  examination,  in  support  of  the  ground 
which  it  takes,  so  all  degradation  of  Daniel  depends  on  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  a  principle,  which  equally  degrades  every  book  of  the 
Old  Test  and  of  the  New. 
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§  7.  Ohfections  againgl  the  Genuineness  of  the  Bock. 

A  Ui^  proportion  of  these  have  already  been  canvassed,  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  Commentary  and  in  the  preceding  critical  discussions.  It 
is  not  my  design  to  repeat  these  discussions  at  length,  in  any  case  where 
they  were  designed  to  be  thorough.  I  shall  therefore  merely  advert  to 
such  objections  as  have  been  canvassed,  and  remit  the  reader  to  the 
pfeceding  pages,  in  which  they  have  been  respectively  examined.  It 
may  perhaps  strike  the  minds  of  some  readers,  that  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  embody  the  objections  into  one  mass,  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  convenient  survey  of  them.  But  experienoe  has  taught  me,  in 
the  reading  and  in  the  writing  of  Commentary,  that  discussions  of  dif- 
ficulties engaged  in  upon  the  spot,  at  the  very  time  and  place  where 
they  pccur,  occasion  a  much  higher  interest  in  the  reader,  than  will 
be  felt  when  postponed  to  a  distant  time  and  place.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  I  have,  in  my  Commentary,  adopted  the  practice  of  discussing 
when  the  text  called  for  discussion.  ■  I  have,  in  consequence  of  this, 
but  a  moderate  list  of  objections  that  now  remain  to  be  canvassed. 

Lengerke's  Commentary  on  Daniel  (1835,  Koenigs.)  has  been  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  I  believe,  as  the  most  complete  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  neological  views  respecting  this  book,  .which-  have  yet 
appeared.  Thero  is  not  much  in  it,  indeed,  which  is  strictly  original ; 
bat  the  author  is  a  most  zealous,  industrious,  and  pains-taking  exponent 
and  defender  of  the  so-called  liberal  criticism.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that 
I  have  already  so  often  referred  to  him ;  and  on  the  same  ground,  that 
I  follow  him  as  my  guide  into  all  the  recesses  of  skeptical  criticism. 

Lengerke,  strenuous  as  he  is  in  collecting  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  book  of  Daniel,  admits  (in  his  Introduction)  that  Josephus 
and  all  the  Jews,  the  Talmudists  and  Masorites  included,  have  acknow- 
ledged the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  book,  (s.  iv.  seq). 
He  also  concedes,  that  with  Christ  and  his  apostles  this  book  was  **  in 
the  highest  credit ; "  and  that  **  this  view  of  the  matter  was  not  changed 
among  the  mass  of  Jews  and  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  era."  Yet  he  suggests,  that  in  Theodoret's  time  there  were 
some  Jews,  who  doubted  its  place  among  the  prophets.  The  passages 
of  Theodoret,  which  he  cites  in  confirmation  of  this,  (viz.  on  pages  1056 
— p^7  and  1058—9,  ed.  Schulz),  exhibit  the  writer  as  taxing  the  Jews 
with  something  dvads^s*;  and  adixov^  in  removing  Daniel  from  his 
proper  place  among  the  prophets.  If  Lengerke  had  studied  out  the 
order  of  the  older  Jewish  Canon,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  above,  he  would 
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not  have  mistaken  the  object  of  Theodoret  This  father  lived,  when  the 
practice  among  the  Jews  of  assigning  Daniel  to  the  Ketkubhim  was  ta- 
king its  rise.  It  was  a  noveky  and  was  revolting  to  his  feeUngs ;  and  so 
he  taxes  them  with  great  impropriety  of  conduct  This  helps  macfa, 
when  rightlj  understood,  to  confirm  the  views  taken  above  (p.  424  seq.), 
in  respect  to  the  original  canonical  place  of  DanieL 

Now  and  then  a  solitary  doubt  has  appeared,  in  times  oomparaHvelj 
recent,  whether  Daniel  wrote  in  propria  persona  the  whole  of  his  book. 
The  two  different  languages,  and  the  two  great  divisions,  vis.  historic  and 
prophetic,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  such  doubts.  Some  have  attribo- 
ied  one  part  to  Daniel's  own  hand,  and  some  to  another^s,  e.  g.  Hobbes,  L 
Newton,  Beausobre,  Spinoza ;  whilst  £dward  Wells  thinks  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  writing,  after  the  death  of  Daniel.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  (in 
his  Anmerk.  f.  Ungelehrte.  Th.  10),  doubts  the  genuineness  of  chap,  iii 
— vi. ;  and  Eichhorn  in  his  Einleit.  (ed.  8  and  4)  makes  the  work  a 
mere  copy  of  floating  traditions.  The  first  objector  that  handled  the 
matter  very  seriously,  was  Corrodi,  in  his  Dreimuthige  Vermche,  The 
first  works,  however,  that  made  any  deep  impression,  were  the  Com- 
mentary of  Bertholdt,  and  the  Essay  of  Bleek  on  Daniel,  (TheoL  Zeit- 
schrift  von  Schleiermacher  etc).  Since  that,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Bo- 
senmueller,  Hoffmann,  Hitzig,  Bedepenning,  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  othen, 
have  followed  in  the  track  of  Bleek.  Lengerke  has  given  to  the  world, 
in  his  Commentary,  the  substance  of  all  which  these  and  other  writers 
have  said,  and  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  therefore,  his  ffotk  is  ysI- 
uable  to  the  student.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  of 
genuineness,  will  at  least  find  all  that  has  been,  and  I  might  almost  ven- 
ture to  say,  all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  in  the  pages  of  Lengerke. 

After  a  recently  repeated  and  minute  survey  of  all  the  objections 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  that  have  been  ui^ged,  I 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  confident  and  triumphant  air  with 
which  the  objections  are  brought  forward.  The  book  is  ejected  from  the 
creditable  Scriptures  with  even  a  scornful  air,  and  its  cUdnis  to  consider- 
ation are  heard  adunco  naso.  Nay,  if  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  new 
critical  school  are  to  be  regarded,  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  or  of 
Gulliver*s  Travels  is  altogether  as  veracious  and  as  worthy  of  credit,  as 
that  of  Daniel.  What  says  Knobel,  in  his  Hebrew  Prophets?  In  §  40 
he  says :  <<  In  short,  to  an  unprejudiced  man  no  doubt  can  arise,  that  oar 
narrations  [viz.  those  of  Daniel]  are  not  strictly  historical  accounts,"  (s. 
329).  Agiun,  speaking  of  the  graphic  specifications  of  Daniel's  prophe- 
cies, he  says :  ''  The  fecial  exactness  of  these  prophecies  proves,  in  s 
striking  manner,  that  they  took  their  rise  after  the  times  respecting  which 
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thej  speak.  7%t#  is  an  inctmtraverUbU  argwnent  against  tks  genuine- 
fMif  of  the  booty''  (s.  402).  In  like  manner  De  Wette :  <"  It  is  dear 
that  Daniel  was  not  the  author  of  this  hook,  from  the  fahuloos  contents 
of  it,  whieh  are  fall  of  improhabilities,  dazzling  miracles,  and  historical 
inaccuracies,  the  like  of  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  prophetical  book 
of  the  O.  Test,"  (£inleit  §  255).  In  a  note  appended  to  this  passage, 
lie  refers,  in  the  way  of  example,  to  Dan.  ri.  (which  gives  an  account  of 
the  lions' den),  of  which  he  says:  <<The  representation  is  ridiculous^ 
(lacherlicbe).  Further  proof  than  this,  from  two  men  usually  8o  calm 
and  sober,  and  who  are  so  well  informed,  as  Knobel  and  De  Wette,  is  not 
needed  in  order  to  show  with  what  Turkish  justice  the  cause  of  Daniel 
has  been  heard  and  decided,  by  the  neological  court  oi  late  erected.  But 
as  we,  in  this  land  of  liber^,  are  not  yet  under  Turkish  supervision  or 
domain,  we  are  quite  inclined  to  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  the 
high  court  of  critiealjusiiee,  which  decides  after  examination,  and  de- 
cides in  accordance  with  facts  and  arguments.  Daniel  is  indeed  no  ridp- 
cuhus  man,  in  our  eyes;  and  audi  aUerampartem  is  yet  current  in  our 
free  land. 

Meantime  the  book  in  question  has  not  been  without  its  advocates  and 
defenders.  StiucUin,  Beckhans,  Jahn,  Sack,  Hengstenberg,  and  H&veiw 
nick,  with  others  of  less  note,  have  entered  the  lists,  with  various  armour, 
and  somewhat  diverse  skill  in  employing  it.  Hengstenberg's  Authen- 
tie  des  Daniel  is  the  most  extensive  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  also 
the  most  able;  with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  Havemick's  Neue  Unier* 
sticAufi^wn,  appended  at  present  to  his  Commentary.  In  his  general 
JBinkitungj  also,  this  last  writer  has  presented  a  striking  summary  of  the 
ease  of  Daniel,  as  to  the  attacks  make  upon  it  and  the  defence  set  up  for 
iU  These  two  last  named  writers  exhibit  almost  every  thing,  that  has 
been  advanced  on  both  sides.  I  have  not  always  followed  either  of  them, 
however,  in  my  defence  of  the  book ;  and  sometimes  I  have  felt  obliged 
to  differ  from  and  to  oppose  them  both.  But  this  abates  little  or  nothing 
from  the  respect  that  I  feel  for  Uiem,  nor  from  my  gratitude  for  their 
very  able  and  fiiithful  serviees.*  In  several  cases  I  have  pursued  invest 
igataons  beyond  the  limits  of  theirs ;  and  in  some,  I  have  assayed  to  make 
my  way  in  tracks  on  which  they  did  not  enter.  Each  man  who  writes  on 
a  subject  of  so  mndi  moment  as  the  one  before  us,  ought  to  add  some- 
^ing  to  the  stock  already  on  hand. 


*  ▲  ibort  time  before  the  writing  of  this  paragraph,  I  learned  from  the  public  Jonr* 
nals,  that  HaLTemlck  has  gone  to  his  rest,  in  the  veiy  meridian  of  life  and  nsefolness. 
Biblical  criticism  has  experienced  a  great  loss  by  his  premature  decease ;  for  he  was 
fiMiadvaadag  on  the  high  road  to  the  very  rammH  of  the  sasred  FIhumsiis. 

«9» 
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Opponents  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  have,  as  yet,  been 
able  to  find  mdy  two  grcunds  of<m  external  nahtrej  on  which  they  rest 
their  cause. 

(1)  <  The  book  of  Daniel  is  placed  among  the  latest  books  of  the  J&- 
thubkim ;  which  shows,  saj  thej,  that  it  must  have  been  added  to  the 
Canon  after  the  closing  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Moreover,  this 
Canon  could  not  have  been  completed,  until  after  the  time  of  the  Mao> 
cabees.  Had  the  book  been  written  in  the  exile-period,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  ranked  with  the  other  prophets.' 

To  this  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  last  assertion  is  not  without  good 
ground ;  but  it  in  reality  touches  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  case. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  stands  beyond  any  reasonable  critical  doubt,  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  connected  with  the  other  prophetSj  and  that  it  oc» 
cupiedy  in  the  ancient  Obfion,  a  place  immediately  before  or  after  MeekH 
down  to  a  period  near  to  theffth  century.  The  Talmudists  of  that  day 
were  the  first  to  put  it  among  the  Kethubhim ;  and  Jerome,  at  the  same 
period,  who  spent  many  years  in  studying  with  them,  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  divided  the  scriptural  books,  arrang- 
ing  Daniel  among  the  Hagiography.  Theodoret,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (p.  459),  tasks  the  Babbies  severely  for  this  proceeding ;  and  Je- 
rome and  the  Babbies  of  his  day  are  the  only  men  in  all  early  antiquity, 
who  have  given  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  such  an  arrangement. 

In  §  6  ((^)  above,  I  have  amply  discussed  this  subject ;  and  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  do  anything  more,  than  I  have  already  done  by 
merely  stating  the  results  of  my  previous  investigation.  The  answer  to 
the  allegation  in  question  is,  that  the  fact  alleged,  on  which  it  is  entirety 
grounded,  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  the  direct  contrary  hat  <m 
werwhehning  mass  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  Such  being  the  case,  Daniel's 
original  place  in  the  Canon,  (a  fact  clearly  established),  is  one  of  the 
most  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  its  genuineness  and  antiquity ;  see 
f  6  ut  supra. 

(2)  The  only  remaining  external  yrottnd  relied  on  is,  that  the  <  Son  of 
Sirach,  in  his  Eulogy  of  the  Fathers^  (chaps,  zliv — L),  has  omitted  to 
mention  Daniel  among  these  Fathers ;  which  shows  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  did  not  then  exist.' 

At  most,  however,  this  is  only  an  argumenium  ex  sHenHo — nearly 
always  a  very  weak  and  slippery  one  in  matters  of  criticism.  If  there 
be  any  weight  in  it,  on  this  occasion,  it  must  result  either  from  the  fact, 
that  the  author^s  catalogue  of  worthies  was  designed  to  be  complete,  or 
at  least  from  the  fact,  that  he  meant  to  include  all  canonical  writerB. 
But  neither  of  these  positions  is  true.    Nearly  one  half  of  those  whom 
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he  eulogizesi  were  not  writeiB  at  all  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  omits  nunj  of  great  name,  while  he  inserts  othjers 
who  were  clearly  their  inferiors.    £.  g.  he  inserts  Phmehas,  Calebi 
Nathan,  Zorobabel,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest,  while  he  omits  many 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  of  equal  or  greater  celebrity.     A  glaring 
example  is  presented  in  the  eulogy  of  Nehemiah,  while  Ezra  (with  his 
book  also)  is  wholly  omitted.     Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  over  the  former  ?    But,  what  is  more  than  all,  hiB 
omiU  the  whole  ewrpt  of  the  J^nor  Prophets.  The  passage  in  49: 10,  which 
in  the   common  Vatican  text  makes  mention  of  them,  is  shown  by 
Bretschneider  (in  loc)  to  be  clearly  tpuriotUy  it  having  been  copied 
verbatim  from  46: 12,  with  merely  the  substitution  of  tnp  doidtxa  nQO- 
ipizwf  for  ait£v*    Some  partial  friend  of  Sirach  has  plainly  endeavored 
thus  to  fill  up  what  was  seemingly  a  gap  in  the  Atnicig.    This  last 
circumstance  shows  most  clearly,  that  the  plan  of  Sirach  was  not  all-com- 
prehensive.   He  made  a  selection  ;  and  in  this  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  writers,  or  kings,  or  priests,  or  prophets.    He  has  some,  and  only 
some,  of  all  these  classes.    It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say  by  what 
principle  he  was  guided ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  his  selection  justifies 
the  position,  that  distinguished,  active,  influential,  and  pious  men  among 
the  Jews,  mostly  before  the  exile,  who  had  been  signal  benefiuitorR,  or 
deliverers,  or  moral  and  religious  teachers,  were  the  objects  of  his 
choice.    But  Daniel  spent  his  life  and  wrote  his  book  abroad,  and  never 
was  either  a  hero  or  a  prophet  under  the  theocracy.    Indeed,  he  never 
directly  addressed  the  Jews  at  all    The  plan  of  Sirach,  therefore,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain  it,  would  hardly  comprise  him.    Yet  even  when  we 
assume  this  principle  of  selection,  we  find  enough  of  the  arbitraxy  in 
Sirach's  eulogy,  to  show  that  he  did  not  rigidly  adhere  even  to  this,  or 
to  any  particular  rule  in  selecting.    How  came  he  to  omit  Ezra,  who 
did  act  in  Palestine  and  who  was  a  canonical  writer,  and  yet  insert 
Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and  Nehemiah  ?    And  can  the  circumstance, 
that  Daniel  is  omitted  in  such  a  eulogy,  where  the  selection  manifests  so 
little  discrimination,  and  is  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds  —  can 
this  be  alleged  as  a  decisive  reason  against  the  existence  of  Daniel's 
book  when  Sirach  wrote?    If  so,  then  it  is  equal  evidence  against  the 
book  of  Ezra,  and  spedaUy  against  the  book  of  Esther.     How  came  this 
last  book,  with  the  famous  queen  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  renowned 
Mordecai,  the  great  deliverer  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  universal  mas- 
sacre, to  be  passed  over  in  silence?    Why  did  Sirach  omit  Job  f    Eze- 
kiel  had  held  him  up  before  the  world  as  worthy  of  being  associated  with 
Noah  and  Daniel    Conspicuous  also  among  the  sacred  writings,  was 
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ihe  book  of  Job.  Why  should  he  be  omitted  ?  It  u  not  even  {Hetended, 
that  Sirach  had  not  a  knowledge  of  these  books  and  penooB ;  and  if  he 
had  that  knowledge^  on  what  groand,  we  ask  again,  were  thej  omitted? 
And  does  the  iHence  of  Sirach,  in  this  case,  prove  that  these  books  and 
these  personages  did  not  exist?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  piain,  that 
the  same  principle  led  to  the  omission  in  this  case,  which  goyeroed  in 
the  omission  of  Daniel,  viz.  that  the  author  intended  to  include  ooljr 
those  who  had  been  active  in  Palestine  ?  At  anj  rate,  the  whole 'argu- 
ment is  worthless,  when  such  facts  as  these  lie  before  os.  Doesanyooe 
regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  no  Nebuchadnezzar  ever  lived  and 
reifned,  and  that  he  did  not  overrun  Asia  Minor  and  besiege  Tjrre,  b^ 
eaose  none  of  the  Greek  historians,  not  even  Herodotus,  ever  mentioQ 
his  name?  (see  p.  121  supra).  Where,  moreover,  should  we  begin  sod 
where  end,  with  this  ctrgumenium  a  tileniio  f  What  could  be  done  with 
the  Goepekj  (where  they  differ  Arom  each  other  in  their  order,  or  where 
one  or  more  of  them  keep  entire  silence  as  to  certain  (acts),  on  such  a 
ground  as  this  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  always  feel  suspicious  either  of  a 
cause,  or  of  the  convictions  of  those  who  plead  it,  when  they  resort  to 
such  flimsy  argumentation  as  this.  Men  do  not  commonly  undertake  to 
buttress  a  building  with  spalt  and  decaying  timber,  when  they  can  obtsia 
pillars  of  granite  or  of  marble.  De  Wette,  who  at  first  welcomed  this 
aotaUe  argument  which  Bled^  has  urged  veiy  strenuously,  seems  to 
have  become  rather  shy  of  it  in  later  times.  He  says  with  his  usual 
naivete :  ^  To  be  sure,  this  circumstance  majf  be  taken  into  eantiderationJ' 
I  have  endeavored  to  follow  his  advice ;  but  I  find  a  result  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  would  seem  to  approve. 

We  have  done  with  external  graundi.  And  if  the  internal  are  not 
stnmger  than  these,  the  opinion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  respeeting 
Daniel  may  still  be  regarded  as  quite  safe  and  unshaken. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  intbrnal  OROUNDfl  alleged  by  the  o{^ 
nents  of  the  book  against  its  genuineness.  For  oonvemeooe' sake^  I 
shall  follow  Lengerke  as  to  the  order  of  ammgement 

(3)  Lengerke  ranks  at  the  head  of  these  internal  grounds,  *  the  featif 
mony  which  he  says  is  given  by  the  Greek  wards  in  Daniel,  inasma<i 
aa  they  show  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Greek  on  the  real  author  of  Ike  book, 
i.  e.  the  Pseudo-Daniel,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Greek 
domination.' 

Most  eases  of  this  nature  are  taken  from  the  name  of  musical  inatni- 
ments,  in  chap,  d:  5.  I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  repeat  the  discossiott 
of  this  topic  here,  as  the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  Commentary  on  thia 
passage,  p.  81  seq.    Whatever  else  Lengevke  has  of  this  nature,  is  alae 
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examined  in  the  various  passages  -where  the  words  oocor.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  fanciful,  and  has  so  little  foundation  in  true  philology,  that  to 
particularize  any  further,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  At  most,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  words  are  traceable  to  the  Greek,  and  even 
these  are  of  a  doubtful  origin. 

(4)  '  The  diction  of  Daniel  is  of  the  very  latest  kind,  such  as  we  find 
in  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  and  Chronicles,  also  in  EzekieL  It  approaches 
very  nearly  to  the  Rabbinic  of  the  later  ages.'  Thus  Lengerke  and 
Bertholdt 

Bleek,  however,  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  this  entirely.  He  says 
very  justly :  ^  We  have  in  general  too  few  remains  of  the  different  cen- 
turies after  the  exile,  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  gradual  depreda- 
tion of  the  language,  and  to  determine  with  any  certainty  to  what  par- 
ticular period  any  writer  belongs,"  (Zeitschr.,  etc  s.  213).  As  to  RaXh 
bimsmy  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  appeal  to  examples ;  and  until  the 
charge  is  sustained  by  some  proof,  we  may  rest  content  with  the  plea  of 
not  guilty.  In  respect  to  the  other  books  named,  I  should  deem  it  of  no 
importance,  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  was  in  general  discrepant 
fix>m  that  which  they  exhibit.  So  near  were  the  writers  to  his  time,  that 
we  may  well  suppose  the  idioms  in  general  to  be  alike.  All  of  them 
belong  to  a  period  closing  with  the  exile,  or  occurring  within  a  short 
time  after  it ;  and  all  of  them  are  in  some  measure  affected  by  the  Chal- 
dee  dialect,  which  their  authors  spoke  or  wrote.  Tet  Daniel,  in  the 
judgment  of  Gesenius  (Greschich.  Heb.  Sprach.  s.  35),  has  decidedly  a 
purer  diction  than  Ezekiel ;  in  which  opinion,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  after  much  time  spent  upon  the  book,  and  examining  minutely 
every  word  and  phrase  in  it  many  times  over,  I  shoutd  entirely  coincide. 
I  should  go  still  further,  and  say,  it  is  more  normal  Hebrew  than  some 
portions  of  even  Jeremiah,  of  Ezra,  of  Coheleth,  and  of  Chronicles.  As 
to  the  anaJi  X^fofuva  of  the  book,  I  feel  no  reluctance  to  admit  them. 
Bat  if  there  be  any  argument  in  adducing  these,  it  will  apply  in  an  equal 
measure,  to  all  the  later  books,  and  to  not  a  few  of  the  others.  It  proves 
nothing  more,  in  general,  than  that  the  writer,  having  occasion  to  express 
ideas  peculiarly  his  own,  has  used  corresponding  words  not  elsewhere 
fixind  because  the  ideas  are  not.  Besides,  the  argument  is  one  of  those 
which  prove  altogether  too  much;  and  therefore  establish  nothing.  The 
examples  which  Lengerke  produces  are  many  of  them  mistaken  and 
hasty  ones ;  and  the  others  are  only  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  found 
in  Ezekiel,  in  Jeremiah,  in  Zechariah,  or  in  Coheleth. 

(5)  <  The  expression  o^om,  in  Dan.  9:  2,  shows  that  a  definite  well 
known  collection  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  already  been  made, 
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which  ooQld  not  hare  been  before  Nehemiah^s  time.  Moreover,  the 
book  of  Daniel  hai  copied  many  things  from  Nehemiah,  which  sbowa 
that  it  must  have  been  kter.' 

Ab  to  the  first,  the  Gomm.  on  9:  2  will  supply  the  answer.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  each  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  in  25:  11  seq.  29: 10  seq. 
IB  called  *^bf  n ;  of  course,  both  of  them,  (for  both  relate  to  the  seven^ 
yean),  are  rightly  called  D'^n&Dn .  And  these  are  plainly  all  the  <^oted 
eanont  that  Daniel  9:  2  is  concerned  with.  As  to  the  asaeition  that 
Daniel  has  copied  Nehemiah,  I  have  only  to  guess  that  this  matter  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vctegor  ngoTEQOVf  and  accordingly  say,  that 
Nehemiah  copied  Daniel ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  much  the  more  protiable 
of  the  two,  if  there  is  any  copying  in  the  case.  But  of  this,  I  see  do 
aatisfact<H7  proof.  Men  in  like  circumstances,  with  like  feelings,  views, 
and  wbhes,  and  living  at  the  same  period,  may  easily  be  supposed  to 
utter  some  things  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  deep  mterest  to  both,  that 
have  a  near  resemblance.  This  is  ail  that  can  be  found  in  the  case 
before  us ;  and  of  this  any  critical  reader  of  the  originals  may  sadtfy 
himself  by  minutely  comparing  Neh.  ix.  with  Dan.  ix.,  for  these  are  the 
two  passages  mainly  relied  on.  Both  are  fatt'day  confeBtiom ;  both 
were  poured  forth  from  hearts  deeply  affected  with  the  sins  and  the 
ponbhment  of  the  Hebrews.  AAer  all,  however,  the  general  tenor  of 
them  is  so  different,  that  no  one  would  suspect  any  copying  in  the  case, 
unless  put  on  the  alert  to  find  it  by  a  famine  of  good  arguments  to  snit 
his  purpose. 

(6)  <<  The  useless  prodigality  of  miracles,  which  are  improbable  ifl 
themselves,  and  rest  upon  erroneous  testimony,  is  a  strong  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  book."  So  Lengerke ;  and  Knobel  and  oihfin 
assert  directly  and  fully,  that  the  narration  of  such  things  demonstrates 
that  the  book  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  De  Wette,  as  we  have 
seen  above  (p.  461),  says  that  the  story  of  the  lions'  den  is  ridieuUm. 

Of  course,  chap.  Hi,  iv,  ▼,  vi,  are  dl  attacked  with  vehemence,  sad 
every  kind  of  sneer  and  contumely  and  scorn  is  called  into  reqaintioii» 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  utteriy  unworthy  of  credit.  A  few 
specimens  may  suffice.  As  to  chap,  ii.,  Lengerke  says,  that  *  Nebor 
du&dnezzar  would  never  have  permitted  Daniel  to  speak  of  the  ove^ 
throw  of  his  dynasty ;  that  he  never  would  or  could  have  demanded 
that  a  dream  forgotten  by  himself,  should  be  recalled  by  others ;  that 
the  whole  affair  of  dreaming  and  interpreting  is  only  a  mere  imitation 
of  Gren.  xli,  (Pharaoh's  dream  and  Joseph's  interpretation) ;  that  Dan- 
iel makes  out  a  Median  dynasty,  which  never  existed ;  that  he  makes 
the  Messianic  kingdom  immediately  to  follow  that  of  Alexander's  sue' 
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eesson,  and  finallj,  that  it  was  of  no  ose  to  Nebuchadnemr  to  know 
who  would  succeed  him,  and  therefore  the  whole  matter  was  onimpor* 
tanty  and  unworthy  of  anj  miracle  to  cany  it  through.' 

Chap.  iii.  comes  in  for  its  full  share.  *  The  idol  is  monstrous  and 
incredible ;  and  Daniel  -— -  where  was  he,  so  that  no  mention  is  made  ci 
him,  when  he  of  all  men  was  most  expected  to  be  present?  The  Baby** 
lonians  were  no  persecutOTS  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  yet  this  book 
represents  them  as  such ;  during  the  exile  no  miracles  were  '^performed 
or  heard  of;  Nebuchadnesaar  was  favorable  to  the  Jews^  and  would 
heat  no  furnaces  seven  times  hotter  than  usual  to  destroy  M^m,  (I  say 
them^  for  of  course  he  did  not  expect  his  own  heathen  subjects  to  diso* 
bey  him)  j  every  where  there  is  an  effort  to  introduce  the  wonderful 
and  to  magnify  it;  and  finally,  Hitsig  is  quoted  as  having  tinieingb/ 
(treffend)  said :  ^  As  to  the  muraculous  escape  [in  the  fumaee},  Heng* 
Btenbeig  must  here  fall  back  on  his  a  priori  faith.  Forsooth  a  miracle 
which  changes  the  very  nature  of  an  element,  is  a  great  one  t  It  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  not,  therefore,  the  most  proba- 
ble." In  conclusion  Lengerke  remarks,  that  ^  the  story  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  contradicts  the  regular  and  sublime  movements  of  the 
Godhead  as  developed  in  history,  and  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his 
people."  (s.  105  seq). 

Chap.  iv.  has  also  its  full  share  of  difficulties.  *  Nebuchadneazar's 
madness  is  the  strangest  and  most  incredible  of  all  things,  and  no  histo- 
rian takes  notice  of  it ;  we  can  never  suppose,  with  any  probability, 
that  he  would  have  published  his  own  shame  and  degradation  to  the 
world ;  and  what  became  of  his  kingdom  during  seven  years  of  mania  f 
How  comes  it  that  he  **  buUt  great  Babylon,"  when .  other  historians 
ascribe  this  to  Semiramis  and  Nitocris?  And  who  can  believe  in  his  re- 
storation to  the  throne,  and  in  his  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  ? 
Chap.  V.  is  said  to  '  exhibit  many  a  contradiction  and  improbability ; 
Daniel  appears  as  a  stranger  to  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  this 
so-called  son  was  not  even  of  the  royal  progeny ;  if  the  writing  on  the  wall 
was  fderoglypMccdj  then  the  Magi  could  interpret  it ;  if  it  was  demotic^ 
all  could  read  it ;  if  it  was  neither,  Daniel  could  interpret  it  no  more 
than  the  Magi;  such  a  tyrant  as  Bebhazzar  would  neither  have 
suffered  Daniel  to  threaten  him  with  judgments,  nor  have  rewarded 
him ;  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  all  ancient  heathendom.  Daniel  contradicts  himself,  for  one 
moment  he  refuses  a  bribe,  and  the  next  he  receives  it ;  and  finally,  it  is 
altogether  improbable,  that,  during  one  and  the  same  night,  the  feast 
could  be  celebrated,  the  writing  interpreted,  the  city  taken,  and 
proclaimed  the  third  officer  in  the  kingdom,  (s.  iSS  ff). 
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Against  chap,  vi.^  it  is  alleged,  that  there  was  no  Darius  the  Mede; 
that  the  division  of  the  realm  into  three  great  Satrapies  is  nnsuppoeable; 
that  the  sillj  statute,  forbidding  all  to  ask  anjr  thing  of  God  or  man  for 
thirty  dajs,  is  altogether  incredible ;  that  there  are  internal  indieia  in 
this  statute  of  its  being  a  Jewith  composition ;  that  Daniel  could  Dever 
have  been  fanatic  enough  to  believe  in  his  escape  firom  punishment ; 
that  the  lions  could  not  have  lived  without  being  smothered,  in  sach  a 
den  as  the  book  describes,  and  that  the  whole  story  is  manufactured  oat 
of  the  account  of  the  pit  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  cast  him  (Geo. 
87:  24)  ;  that  the  edict  of  Darius,  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship 
the  God  of  Daniel,  is  the  most  atrocious  and  incredible  intolerance;  and 
finally,  that  the  preservation  of  Daniel  in  such  a  den,  was,  like  all  the 
other  wonders  of  this  book,  not  only  a  useless  affiur,  but  against  the 
divine  economy/ 

Thus  Lengerke ;  with  whom  Knobel  fully  sympathizes,  and  De 
Wette,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  the  whole  story  ridiadotu,  Ab  a  stand- 
ing accusation,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  ^hole  com- 
mentary of  Leng.  on  these  chapters,  it  is  declared,  that  the  writer  every 
where  seeks  to  paint  every  thing  in  the  most  glaring  colors,  and  is 
excessively  prone  to  make  every  thing  into  a  stupendous  mirade,  so 
often  as  he  can  find  an  occasion. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  an  investigation  of  any  of  these  charges.  In 
mj^  Commentary  and  Excursus  on  the  chapters  in  question,  I  have  said 
all  that  I  deem  necessary  or  expedient.  It  would  seem  that  the  miod 
of  any  one  must  be  full  of  bitterness,  as  well  as  unbelief,  to  treat  the 
lofty  scenes  of  this  book  in  such  a  manner.  I  should  deem  it  a  difficult 
task,  to  find  specimens  of  the  moral  sublime  superior  to  those  exhibited 
in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.  A  deeper  vein  of  ardent  piety  and  humilitji 
more  lofty  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  less  of  the  fear  of  man  where 
the  honor  of  Grod  and  the  claims  of  duty  demand  action  or  speaking  I 
think  could  be  found  only  in  him  ^  who  knew  no  sin,  and  in  whose 
mouth  guile  was  not  found."  How  different  are  impressions  which  dif- 
ferent persons  may  receive,  in  reading  the  very  same  book  I  There  is 
some  evidence,  however,  that  in  this  case  I  am  in  the  right,  because  our 
Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  old,  have  given 
plain  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  same  impressions  in  respect  to 
Daniel  that  I  have  expressed. 

One  thing  is  clear;  which  is,  that  if  the  principles  assumed  and 
urged  by  Lengerke  and  his  friends  are  correct,  then  are  the  Gotpds  as 
much  more  incredible  than  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  the  number  of  mira- 
cles related  in  them  is  greater  than  those  in  the  prophet's  book.    This 
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is  a  oonseqnence  inevitable  and  utterly  undeniable.  Unbelief  as  to 
miracles  is  the  simple  basis  of  all  this  seemingly  imposing  structure 
of  the  Neologists ;  and  this,  maintained  with  consistency,  brings  us  just 
wbercv  Strauss  has  invited  us  to  go,  or  puts  us  under  the  same  category 
with  BrUno  Bauer. 

(7)  Parachronisms,  or  errors  in  chronology,  are  alleged  against  the 
book;  e.g.  in  1: 1,  (the  /^Wyearof  Jehoiakim)  ;  1:  5  and  2: 1 ;  1:  21 
and  10: 1 ;  also  hbtorical  contradictions  respecting  the  Magi  in  ch.  ii. ; 
and  respecting  the  lions'  den  in  cb.  vi.  It  is  alleged,  moreover,  that  there 
was  no  Shushan  in  the  time  of  Belshazzar,  as  stated  in  8: 2 ;  that  there 
were  no  Satrapies  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  dynasty,  nor  even 
among  the  Modes  and  Persians  when  Babylon  was  taJien ;  that  Nebu-^ 
chadnezzar  was  not  the  father  of  Belshazzar ;  that  there  was  no  king  of 
this  latter  name ;  that  such  king,  whatever  was  his  name,  was  not  slain 
at  the  capture  of  the  city ;  that  Darius  the  Mede  (as  king  of  Babylon) 
never  had  any  existence ;  and  that  in  11: 2,  the  writer  shows  himself 
wboUy  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Persian  kings,  making  only  four. 

All  these  allegations  have  been  discussed,  in  my  remarks  on  the  p^ 
sages  respectively  concerned,  and  to  them  I  refer  the  reader  for  what  I 
have  deemed  proper  to  say  in  respect  to  the  objections  just  mentioned. 

(8)  A  great  multitude  of  improbable  and  suspicious  auerticnM  or  deela- 
raUani  are  put  to  the  account  of  Daniel.  The  rigorous  ascetics  of  the 
young  Jews  in  ch.  i. ;  the  foolish  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  ch.  iu ;. 
the  description  of  the  image  in  ch.  iii. ;  the  absence  of  Daniel  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  idol  (ibid.) ;  the  religious  persecution  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  *^  the  despicable  obstinacy  and  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  officials"  (ibid.); 
the  seven  years'  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  publishing  this  to  the 
world ;  his  praying,  before  his  madness  left  him ;  the  definite  marks  of  not 
being  authentic  contained  in  his  edict  itself ;  that  Daniel  did  not  appear 
with  the  Magi  before  Belshazzar ;  the  kindness  of  this  king  to  Daniel ; 
that  the  latter  was  made  third  ruler  the  same  night  in  which  the  feast 
was  held ;  the  profanation  of  the  holy  vessels  (ch.  v.) ;  the  foolish  decree 
of  Darius ;  the  fanaticism  of  Daniel ;  the  incredible  intolerance  of  the  king, 
and  marks  of  Jewish  composition  in  his  edict  (ch.  vi.) ;  all  these  are  al« 
leged  against  the  book  of  Daniel  But  nearly  every  one  of  these  has 
already  been  produced  by  Lengerke  under  preceding  heads,  and  there- 
fore need  not  have  been  again  repeated.  But  he  seems  to  feel^  that  his 
cause  depends  somewhat  on  the  number  as  weU  as  the  quality  of  the  testi- 
monies which  he  reckons  up  ;  and  if  the  same  witness  is  twice  brought 
upon  the  stand,  it  helps  to  increase  the  number  of  testimonies,  if  not  their 
weight. 

40 
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I  have  only  to  Bubjoiiiy  that  all  these  topics  hare  already  been  discnssed, 
as  our  text  has  presented  occasion ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  follow  him 
in  repeating  over  again  the  same  arguments. 

(9)  *  The  dogmatic  views  of  the  book  differ  widely  from  those  that  be- 
long to  the  exile-period,  and  agree  with  those  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees, (a)  The  Ohristology  in  Daniel  is  far  more  perfected  than  in  £ce- 
kiel.  In  ch.  vii.,  the  Messiah  appears  as  a  super-haman  being ;  even  a 
divine  nature  is  attributed  to  him,  (which  occurs  nowhere  else  except  in 
those  Sibylline  Oracles  which  were  written  at  the  Maccabaean  period); 
and  in  general,  the  Messianic  views  in  Daniel  find  numerous  parallels  In 
the  apocryphal  books,  but  nowhere  else.' 

That  the  Messianic  development  is  more  cleaf  and  full  in  Danid  than 
in  Esekiel,  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  as  Lengerke  is.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Is  it  any  strange  thing,  that  the  last  great  prophet,  employed  to  predict 
the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  their  return  from  exile,  and  when 
they  come  under  the  domain  of  some  of  the  great  dynasties  which  he  fore*> 
saw — is  it  strange  that  he,  who  has  developed  the  fifth  or  universal 
Messianic  empire  with  a  true  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  spirit,  rejecUng 
even  the  osual  Jewish  costume  in  his  picture — that  he  should  have  gone 
on  in  advance  of  Ezekiel  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being  strange,  that  I 
should  say,  it  is  altogether  congruous  with  what  we  should  expect  of  him 
situated  as  he  was^  and  with  that  peculial*  measure  of  special  prophetic 
foresight,  which  his  other  predictions  develop.  How  is  Lengerke  to  show, 
XhBt progrea  is  impossible  or  improbable? 

As  to  the  assertion  that  a  divine  nature  is  nowhere  else  in  the  O.Test. 
Scriptures  attributed  to  the  Messiah  —  that  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to 
Lengerke's  mbjective  views  of  exegesis.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  we  find 
by  frequent  experience,  for  men  **  to  have  ey6s  and  see  not"  But  if  a 
man,  shutting  his  eyes  at  mid-day  with  a  clear  sky,  should  deny  that  it  n 
light,  we  should  not  feel  bound  to  disprove  his  assertion.  Still  we  may 
advert  to  some  of  the  passages  which  make  against  the  declaration  of 
Lengerke.  Ps.  2: 7  calls  him  the /S^n  o/*  6t(N2,  which,  as  Hengstenberg  and 
others  insist,  must  be  understood  in  a  lUend  sense.  This  I  do  not  believe ; 
fbr  if  he  is  a  literal  Scuy  then  could  he  be  neither  self-existent  nor  inde> 
pendent,  and  therefore  oould  not  be  trviig  Go<L  The  word  Sm  has 
an  officici  sense.  Bat  in  F&  45: 7, 8,  he  is  called  God,  and  God's  throne 
is  assigned  to  him.  Ps.  ex.,  compared  with  our  Saviour's  commentaiy  in 
Matt  22:  41 — 46,  plainly  shows  his  higher  nature.  Isa.  9:  5  calls  hSiii 
the  mighty  God,  Isa.  11:  2 — 4  ascribes  to  him  supreme  power  of  cha»* 
Using  the  wicked.  Micah  5: 2  makes  his  ^  goings  forth  to  be  everlasting." 
p8.1xxiL  attributes  to  him  an  eternal  reign.  MaL  8: 1  represents  him  «i 
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Jehovah  coming  to  his  temple.  Iul  6  :1 — 4,  if  we  maj  trust  the  apostle 
John  as  an  expositor  (John  12: 41),  shows  that  Christ  is  Jehovah  o/hosis. 
Bj  impHoation,  many  other  passages  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
same  po^nt  But  I  forbear,  Lengerke  has  a  way  in  which  he  disposes 
of  each,  and  which  makes  them  give  very  different  testimony  from  that 
which  I  must  believe  they  were  intended  to  give. 

In  respect  to  the  remaning  declaration  of  Lengerke,  viz.  that  the 
Christology  of  Daniel,  so  advanced  and  completed  as  it  is,  can  find  its 
like  only  in  the  apocryphal  books,  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  all.  We 
have  already  seen,  (pp.  435  seq.),  that  a  spiritual  and  personal  Messiah 
and  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  are  not  once  adverted  to  in  all  the  apoc- 
ryphal books.  In  all  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  passages,  which  even 
advert  to  the  subject  of  a  future  deliverance ;  none  to  a  specific  Deliverer* 
A  general  indistinct  belief  of  future  prosperity,  in  respect  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  »Tewish  commonwealth,  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Davidic  race 
of  kings,  is  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  totU  efuemUe  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Where  then  is  the  advanced  view  of  the  Messianic  reign,  with  which 
Daniel  is  said  to  harmonize  ?  So  far  from  this,  all  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  earlier  prophets  is  entirely  evaporated,  and  we  have  in  their  room 
only  the  tame  surmislngs  of  a  narrow  Jewish  spirit,  disclosing  only  the 
expectation  of  worldly  civil  preeminence  and  proFperity.  And  while 
Lengerke  himself  alleges,  that  Daniel  above  all  Heb.  prophets  has  de- 
Teloped  a  personal  Messiah,  divine  and  human,  he  cannot  find  a  trace  of 
auch  a  Messiah  in  any  or  all  the  apocryphal  books  put  together.  Yet 
be  asserts  that  Daniel  is  a  late  book,  because  his  Messianic  views  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  this  only  is  he  in  the  right,  viz. 
that  the  Sibylline  Oracles  of  the  Maccabaean  period  contain  like  views. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  413  above),  these  compositions  contain  the  most 
indubitable  marks  of  borrowing  from  Daniel ;  and  so  they  prove  the 
higher  age  and  credit  of  that  book. 

(b)  <  The  views  of  the  resurrection  and  general  judgment  that  follow 
the  Messianic  development,'  Lengerke  says,  <  are  too  definite  and  speoifio 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  period' 

If  this  proves  anything  to  the  purpose,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  assum- 
ing, that  the  Daniel  of  the  exile  could  have  had  no  views  in  advance  of  his 
brother-prophets  who  had  preceded  him.  But  how  is  this  to  be  shown  ? 
When  it  is  admitted  that  his  Meaumic  viewg  are  much  more  specific, 
and  more  catholic  in  spirit,  than  those  found  elsewhere,  how  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  his  views  on  the  subjects  just  named  may  be  in 
advance  of  his  predecessors'  views?  For  other  considerations,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Comm.  on  Dan.  12: 1 — 8. 
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(c)  <  But  the  csngdology  of  the  book  is  altogether  in  the  fonn  in  which 
the  Jews  received  it  from  the  later  Parsism.  Here  is  first  foand  a  dis* 
tinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  angels ;  also  the  doctrine  of  ^niar- 
dian  angels;  and  moreover  the  names  of  individual  angels.' 

Lengerke  has  not  ventured  on  the  assertion  (oAen  made  by  some), 
that  the  whole  angelology  of  the  O.  Test,  comes  from  the  Parsis.  As 
nearlj  every  book  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  is  fUll  of  the  mention  of  an* 
gels,  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  this  plausible.  But  the  dMnctienty 
he  says,  are  from  the  Parsis.  And  is  this  really  so  ?  Who  are  the  Sera- 
phim, the  presence-angels,  in  Isa.  vi.  ?  Gesenius  acknowledges  these  to 
be  angd-^kieftainsj  Comm.  on  v.  2.  Ex.  82: 84  speaks  of  a  special  guar- 
dian angel,  comp.  9Si  2.  Deut.  88:  2  speaks  of  ten  thousand  hofy  onet  in 
the  retinue  of  Jehovah.  In  Josh.  5: 14,  a  captain  of  the  Lor^t  hatt 
appears  to  Joshua.  Apparently  the  same  leader  reappears  in  Jndg.  2: 1. 
In  Job  i.  ii^  the  angels  assemble  on  special  occasions,  before  the  throne  of 
Grod,  to  render  an  account  of  their  respective  watch-stations.  In  Job  83: 
28,  an  angel  interpreter  appears  as  the  monitor  of  men.  In  1  Kings  32: 
19 — 28,  an  angel  of  chastisement  appears  before  the  Lord.  In  Ps.  68: 17, 
the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels. 
What  is  more  than  all,Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  introdiice  angel-interpreteis, 
in  the  same  way  as  Daniel,  being  his  contemporaries.  Does  this  prove 
the  late  origin  of  their  works  also  ?  As  to  the  names  of  good  angels,  I 
grant  that  these  are  peculiar  to  Daniel ;  but  in  Job  and  in  Zechariah 
we  have  a  Satan  among  the  evil  angels.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  no 
proper  name,  but  only  an  appellative^  cannot  the  same  be  said  of  Gabrid 
and  ARchael  f  Both  are  of  appellative  significance.  But  what  is  still 
more  against  Lengerke  is,  that  no  one  has  yet  shown  that  the  Babylo* 
nians  or  Persians  entertained  the  idea  of  national  guardian  angels.  In 
the  Zend-Avesta  one  may  seek  in  vain  for  it.  He  will  find  merely,  that 
Bahman,  the  first  of  the  Amshaspands,  is  a'  subordinate  to  OrnaaAf 
in  watching  over  the  good  in  general ;  but  of  national  angels  there  is 
not  a  word. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  will  carefully  go  through  the  Zend-Avesta,  he  will 
find  the  whole  system  of  Zoroaster  as  to  Amshaspands  and  leedsj  as  well 
as  to  Deos  and  ArchdevSy  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  Heb.  angeldogyy 
that  derivation  of  the  latter  from  the  former  is  out  of  fair  question.  And 
finally,  the  idea  that  the  rigid  Jews  would  borrow  from  Heathenism  and 
Dualism,  and  introduce  this  into  their  own  Scriptures,  is  one  that  a  sober 
man,  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  cannot  readily  admit — cannot 
at  all  admit 

(10)  ^Tho  dogmaiie  ascetic  piwf  of  Daniel  savor  strongly  of Phariwism. 
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ExcessiTe  repreaentatioiis  about  the  efficacy  of  prajer  are  manifest,  in 
3: 18.  6: 11.  9: 8.  10:  2.  Bevelations  even  are  made  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  prajer,  chap.  iz.  Then  we  have  ascetic  abstmence  from  pro* 
fime  foody  1: 12 ;  a  three  weeks'  &sting,  10:  2 ;  prayer  three  times  a  day, 
ft  11 ;  and  seeking  and  curiously  prying  into  (griibeln,  ^nMing  into) 
fimner  prophecies.' 

JSu^ectivej  I  trow,  rather  than  objectiTe,  are  most  of  these  objections. 
Lengerke,  it  would  seem,  deems  all  special  faith  in  prayer  as  Pharisaism ; 
all  belief  in  an  answer  to  prayer,  as  superstitious  credulity ;  all  strict 
ooDscientions  obedienoe  to  the  plain  and  express  laws  of  Moses  concern- 
ing undean  food,  even  on  the  part  of  a  Jew^  as  foolish  ascetic  severity ; 
and  searching  with  eagerness  into  prophecies,  which  were  of  the  highest 
possible  interest  to  a  Jewish  patriot  mourning  over  the  exile  of  his  nation, 
is  an  incredible  and  unprecedented  affiiir.  Unfortunate  prophet  I  If  he 
oomplies  with  heathen  customs,  even  so  iar  as  to  belong  to  the  order  of 
the  Magi,  then  forsooth,  he  is  no  Jew,  much  less  a  Danid;  and  if  he 
adheres  with  unshaken  constancy  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
and  his  God,  he  is  a  bigot  and  a  Pharisee.  It  is  difficult,  amidst  all  this, 
to  see  what  course  Daniel  could  have  steered,  in  order  to  satbfy  Neology. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,  in  commenting  on  Uie 
passages  to  which  appeal  is  made. 

(11)  <  Certain  representations  in  the  book  lead  us  down  to  the  latest, 
L  e.  the  Maccabaean  pmod,  as  the  time  of  its  composition.  The  author 
unwarily  speaks  of  the  prophets  as  far  distant  from  him,'  9:  6, 10,  24 

But  in  these  passages  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  anHquUy  of  the 
prophets,  excepting  merely  that  such  are  alluded  to  as  addressed  the 
Jews  previous  to  the  exile.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  words  be  rigidly 
construed,  they  imply  that  Daniel  was  himself  a  hearer  of  the  prophets 
alluded  to :  ^  Vi  have  not  hearkened  to  thy  servants,  the  prophets,  who 
spake  in  thy  name.''  In  reali^  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  mere  xmVoxrf^  in 
speaking;  but  at  all  events,  there  is  not  the  remotest  ground  for  any 
supposition  such  as  LengeriLe  makes. 

(12)  <  The  writer  of  the  book,  although  studious  of  concealment, 
betrays  at  times  the  Maccabaean  period.  Thus  in  9: 19  he  says:  ^  Ac- 
oompli^jb  and  delay  not"  Here  the  writer  shows  that  he  partook  of  the 
expectation  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  viz.  that  the  Messiah  was  imme- 
diately to  eome.  The  writer  reckons  time,  moreover,  according  to 
Sabbatlhyearsy  9:  24;  and  so  did  the  Maccabees.  The  temple  is  also 
supposed  to  be  extant,  9:  24. 

But  what  is  it,  in  9: 19,  that  is  not  to  be  delayed?  Simply  compas* 
sion  on  the  desoiaM  and  mined  holy  city  i  see  v.  18.    There  is  not  a 
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word  here  of  the  Mesaiah.  Then  where  does  the  writer  get  an  aoooont 
of  the  Maccabaean  reckoning  by  SaibaiJMfearsf  He  does  not  tell  as; 
and  I  have  soaght  in  vain  for  it  And  even  if  it  be  found,  bow  can  it 
be  proved  that  this  mode  of  reckoning  first  commenced  so  late  as  thai 
period  ?  Of  the  extant  temple,  moreover,  in  9:  24, 1  find  no  traces.  I 
find  only,  that  when  the  Messiah  has  come,  he  will,  as  the  great  high 
priest,  anoint  a  JEToX^  ofJBblies  to  be  consecrated  to  his  service.  Paul 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  Heb.  7:  20,  26.  8: 1,  6.  9: 11 — 14  And  when 
Leng.  says :  ^  Dan^  9:  8  shows  that  the  book  does  not  stand  on  a  kutorioA 
basis ;"  the  reply  is,  that  this  passage  merely  represents  Daniel  as  oon* 
fessing,  that  the  kings,  princes,  and  fathers  of  the  Jews  had  sinned,  and 
ought  to  be  penitent  for  it    Is  there,  then,  no  kUtoriccd  basis  for  this? 

(13)  '  The  writer  lets  drop  his  mask,  when  he  makes  such  frequent 
assertions  that  his  words  are  true ;'  e.  g.  2:  45.  8:  26.  10: 1.  11:  2. 

But  are  not  such  assurances  frequent  in  Isa.,  Jer.,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets,  and  especially  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  And  how  often  does  the 
Saviour  preface  hb  discourses  with  a/ui/y,  af^9  and  declare  to  the  Jews 
and  to  his  apostles,  that  his  words  are  true.  It  is  needless  to  accumulate 
references  here,  to  what  is  in  the  memory  of  every  intelligent  and  carefbl 
reader.  In  Apoc  1:  7.  19:  9.  21: 5.  22:  6,  will  be  found  passages  suffi* 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Lengerke  further  asserts,  that  <  the  writer  has  betrayed  himself  by 
remarking  that  his  oracles  must  be  sealed  and  eecrety  until  the  time  of 
fulfilment,'  8:  26.  12:  4.  —  But  I  do.  not  see  how  sealing  and  secreting 
would  be  to  his  purpose,  in  gaining  credit  for  his  booL  If  this  is  to  be 
entirely  secreted^  then  his  object  in  publishing  it  must  be  defeated.  Or 
did  he  expect,  on  his  mere  pretension  to  have  discovered  an  ancient 
writing,  to  satisfy  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  of  its  genuineness  by  having  it 
sealed  up  ?  No ;  Leng.  has  mbtaken  the  design  of  seaKng  in  both  cases, 
which  is  not  for  eonceaiment,  but  for  safe  preservaiicn.  Prophecies  thus 
carefully  kept  could  not  be  tampered  with. 

(14)  <  The  writer's  repeated  eulogies  on  himself  can  never  be  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  real  ancient  DanieL' 

But  why  ?  <  Because  regard  to  modes^  forbids  us  to  suppose  this  of 
such  a  man,'  is  the  answer.  ^Yery  well;  then  if  the  case  is  so  plain  and 
striking,  how  came  the  shrewd,  cunning  sharp-sighted  forger  in  question, 
(as  neologists  now  and  then  allow  him  to  be),  not  to  know  better  than  to 
put  such  suspidous  things  into  his  book,  which  would  so  obviously  betray 
him?  He  could  not,  if  objectors  are  in  the  right,  have  had  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  shrewdness  and  cunning  that  are  often  attributed  to  him. 
But  bating  all  this,  how  much  real  foundation  is  therefor  the  Allagi^tfyiy 
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that  he  is  taxable  with  excessire  eulogy  ?  In  1: 19,  20,  Daniel  indodes 
hia  three  friends  as  well  as  himself,  when  he  says  they  were  found  greatly 
superior  to  the  magicians  and  astrologers,  in  matters  of  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Thb  was  assuming  no  very  extravagant  position.  They 
were  preUnderg  in  recondite  matters,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  wis- 
dom of  these  Hebrews,  whatever  it  Is,  is  all  attributed  (t.  17)  to  the 
special  gift  of  Gk)d,  and  not  to  their  own  talents.  When  before  Nebtt- 
eliadnezzar,  and  about  to  disclose  the  king's  dream,  Daniel  says  expresslyi 
that  this  power  comes  not  from  any  superior  wisdom  in  him,  but  only 
because  God  has  willed  that  this  secret  shall  be  revealed,  2:  29,  80.  Li 
5: 11, 12,  IS,  what  is  said  of  his  wisdom,  is  said  by  the  queen-mother  of 
Belahazaar,  and  not  by  him,  and  it  is  said  to  induce  the  king  to  send  for 
Daniel  and  seek  his  counseL  It  is  related  plainly  to  the  honor  of  Gk>d, 
and  not  of  himself.  What  is  said  in  6:  4,  relates  merely  to  his  official 
conduct,  in  respect  to  which  his  envious  fellow-courtierB  could  find  no 
ground  of  inculpation  before  the  king.  In  9:  28  and  10: 11,  the  assur- 
ance  that  he  is  gready  bdaved  comes  from  the  angel,  in  order  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  him  when  he  was  sinking.  And  what  is  there  of  vanity 
and  extravagance  in  all  this  ?  If  we  desire  to  see  Daniel  in  his  real 
attitude  of  mind  with  respect  to  himself,  we  must  look  at  him  in  chap, 
ix.  and  x.  Thronghont'liis  book  there  is  unequivocal  evidence  of  deco- 
rum and  deep  humility.  He  never  claims  either  praise  or  reward.  And 
why  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  relate  kind  words  addressed  to  him, 
as  well  as  Moses  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  meek  above  all  otheir 
men  ?  Num.  12:  8.  Why  not,  as  well  as  Paul  to  say,  that  he  was  <<a 
wise  master*builder  P*  1  Gor.  8: 10.  Paul,  like  Daniel,  attributes  all  to 
the  grace  of  God.  What  forbids  his  magnifying  that  grace  even  when 
extended  to  himself?  In  2  Cbr.  3:  5,  he  speaks  of  his  tuffieiency;  but 
he  attributes  it  all  to  God.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  (2  Cor.  12:  2),  and  heard  unspeakable  words;  yet  he  is 
careful  to  say,  that  he  glories  not  in  himself,  but  in  an  enraptured  PauL 
John  teUs  us  of  '<  a  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  leaned  on  his 
bosom"  (John  18:  28),  evidently  meaning  himself.  He  tells  us  again 
(21:  21)  of  the  same  beloved  disciple,  who  leaned  on  his  Master^s  bosom. 
Was  John  assuming  and  vain  ?  Finally,  is  there  no  difference  between 
a  man  who  is  conscious  of  divine  illumination,  and  one  who  is  not? 
May  not  the  former  speak  truly,  yea  modestly  of  the^oc^  and  yet,  when 
he  does  this  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God,  be  acquitted  of  vanity  and  of 
self-gratulation  ?  I  trust  this  may  be  so.  I  will  not  bring  into  compari- 
son the  claims  which  Jesus  makes  for  himself,  ibr  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  and  was  what  never  man  was.    Truth  obliged  him  to  speak  aa 
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he  did.  But  if  ool  the  lesdmonyeoooeniing  Daniel  Imef  So  thougbt 
Esekiely  who  raoka  him  with  Noah  and  Job.  So  thought  Christ  and 
bis  apoAtlesy  who  phioe  him  among  the  prophets.  So  thoa§^t  John,  wbo 
has  made  his  work  the  basis-model  of  his  own  Apocalypse.  So  thoii§^t 
the  Jewish  doctors  who  put  him  into  one  scale,  and  aU  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  into'the  other,  and  made  him  ootweigh  them  alL  So  tfaongfat 
Josephos,  who  places  him  at  the  yerj  head  of  all  the  propbela.  80 
thought  the  Christian  Fathers,  one  and  alL  And  so  all  the  dmroh  of 
Qod  have  thonght,  ontil  Nedlogjcame  forth  to  correct  a  miitaken  vorid, 
mid  chastise  it  for  its  credidity. 

(15)  '  In  Daniel  is  one  and  the  same  oniform  tone  throoghont  In 
every  paragraph  the  same  things  happen  over  and  over  to  Daniel  and 
bis  friends.  The  Magi  are  at  their  wits  end  and  stnpid,  that  Bsmd 
may  have  the  chance  of  surpassing  them.  So  is  it  in  chap.  iL  iv.  v. 
The  three  friends  of  Daniel,  moreover,  are  thrown  into  the  fiimsoe^ 
that  an  angel  may  interpose  in  their  behalf.  80  is  it  with  Daniel  ia 
the  lions'  den,  vL  Daniel  &st8  (iz.  x.},  that  an  angel  may  intervene. 
Daniel  every  where  gets  new  honors  for  himself  2:  48,  49.  8:  SO.  & 
29.  6:  29.  Chapters  ii — vL  all  conclude  with  praises  of  the  Jewiah 
God,  wrung  from  heathen  despots.  All  the  book,  from  chap.  viL  to  the 
end,  has  but  one  exiiut  and  one  object,  vis.  the  death  of  Antiochus  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  heathen  kings  sll 
iasue  edicts  commanding  that  Jehovah  be  universally  worshipped.  And 
all  this  is  said  over  and  over,  in  nearly  the  same  words  and  expressiou.' 
So  Lengerke,  p.  Ixxiv.  seq. 

I  feel  the  difficuly  of  the  task,  when  undertaking  to  answer  dedama* 
tion  instead  of  alignment  Supposing  the  facts  rehited  in  Daniel  to  he 
true,  how  could  Daniel  do  otherwise  than  he  has  done?  The  Msgi 
were  impostors,  when  they  daimed  the  power  of  predicting  and  in* 
terpreting  dreams.  The  simple  story  of  their  fieulure  and  disgrace  is 
told.  Is  there  any  thing  to  be  inculpated  here  ?  God  preserves  his 
faithful  servants  in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
which  is  incredible  to  any  one  who  does  not,  like  LengeriLC,  deny  the' 
possibility  of  miracles  ?  As  to  angeUe  itUerporiUoUf  if  the  mention  of 
this  be  evidence  of  a  forged  book,  then  is  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Teet^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  New,  to  be  regarded  as  fbiiged.  That  all  the 
narrations  conclude  with  ascribing  glory  to  God,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
genuineness,  of  the  book,  instead  of  the  contrary.  The  true  Daniel 
was  just  such  a  man  as  would  do  this.  That  heaihen  despots  are  com* 
pelled  to  praise  the  God  of  Israel,  was  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to 
the  poor  exiled  Jews^  who  were  at  theur  merqy.    Was  there  no  impor- 
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tant  end  to  be  answered  in  softening  and  hambling  the  hearts  of  kings, 
in  whose  power  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  nation  were? 
Lengerke  can  see  nothing  in  all  this,  except  Daniel's  exalting  himself, 
and  the  Jews,  and  their  national  God  (Jehovah),  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  heathen.  The  divinities  of  the  Chaldees  seem  to  him  to  be 
as  good,  and  to  have  as  valid  claims,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews.  But 
Daniel  was  of  a  different  mind ;  and  so,  as  I  hope,  will  most  of  his 
leaders  be.  As  to  sameness  in  the  writer  of  the  book — the  echoing 
and  reechoing  of  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the  same  language  —  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  than  such  a  charge.  Read  chap,  ii — vi., 
and  then  saj,  whether  any  two  of  these  narrations  are  alike.  A  greater 
diversity  of  circumstances  can  no  where  be  found,  in  events  which  have 
one  common  culminating  point,  viz.  a  display  of  the  supremacy,  glory, 
and  mercy  of  Jehovah.  Go  into  the  prophecies  of  this  book.  Every 
one  is  difierent  from  all  its  associates.  Chap.  ii.  exhibits  symbols  en- 
tirely different  from  all  the  others.  Chap.  vii.  has  monsters  altogether 
mi  generis.  Chap.  viiL  has  another  set  of  symbols,  entirely  differing 
fix>m  these.  Chap.  xL  drops  symbol  altogether,  and  becomes  (as  one 
might  almost  say)  simple  narrative,  or  takes  the  form  of  mere  historical 
prose.  The  passage  in  9:  24 — ^27  is  tato  coeb  different  from  all  other  parts 
<^  the  book.  While  the  same  hand  is  every  where  plainly  oognosdble  in 
the  eoforing  of  the  style,  yet  the  variety  in  description  is  as  great  as 
we  can  well  conceive  it  could  be,  where  the  same  great  events  are 
described  in  alL  ^  A  tame  dull  sameness,"  in  such  a  book  as  this  ? 
We  might  as  well  accuse  Isaiah  of  sameness,  when  be  prophesies  so 
often  conoering  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  or  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  when 
they  say  so  much,  and  speak  so  often,  respecting  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
State  and  capital.  No ;  there  is  scarcely  a  book  in  the  Old  Test,  that 
is  more  free  from  sameness^  or  from  tameness,  A  veritable  witling — a 
great  bungler — he  must  have  been  who  wrote  this  book,  if  Lengerke's 
accusations  are  true.  But  this  unsparing  critic  should  have  taken  better 
care,  and  not  been  off  his  guard  so  as  to  attribute  to  the  Pseudo- 
Daniel  so  much  shrewdness  and  tact  as  he  has.  After  all,  however,  no 
book  is  read  with  more  eagerness  than  Daniel,  when  a  reader  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  understand  him ;  and  one  simple  and  oonsiderate  pern- 
sal  of  it,  with  a  candid  and  serious  mind,  will  scatter  to  the  four  winds 
SQch  objections  as  those  which  we  have  now  been  canvassing. 

(16)  ^An  independent  prophet,  like  the  pretended  Daniel,  could 
never  hiute  busied  himself  in  groping  after  the  meaning  of  almost  con- 
temporary prophecy,  [that  of  Jer.  respecting  the  70  years] ;  nor  did 
any  one  before  the  time  of  Ezra  think  of  interpreting  the  prophets.' 
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We  have  hai  tlib  same  thing  once  before  to  deal  with,  (p.  473) ; 
bat  the  number  of  dmes  that  a  testimony  is  repeated,  seems  to  add 
oorresponding  increase  to  its  weight  and  value,  in  the  view  of  Len- 
gerke.  The  idea  that  Ezra  was  the  first  man,  who  ever  thought  of 
interpreting  the  prophets,  is  novel.  We  have  usually  supposed,  that  sp 
many  as  thought  it  a  duty  to  read  them,  endeavored  at  least  to  interpret 
them,  L  e.  they  gave  some  particular  sense  to  the  words  of  prophecy. 
And  as  to  Ezra's  new  employment  or  discovery,  I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  any  account  of  it  I  find  in  Neh.  8: 1 — 8,  that  Ezra  biou^t 
the  law  o/Moees  before  the  people, and  read  and  expounded  it;  but 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  prophets.  If  any  more  need  be  said  on 
the  objection  before  us,  it  has  already  been  said,  (at  supra).  Does  it 
not  sound  strangely  in  our  ears,  to  hear  Daniel  taxed  with  singular 
conduct,  with  superstition,  because  he  read 'Jeremiah's  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Babylonish  exile  with  the  highest  interest  and  keenest 
scrutiny  7  Unfortunate  man  I  we  are  tempted  to  exdaim  again ;  if  he 
does  not  read  the  prophets,  he  is  no  Jew ;  if  he  does  read  (hem  with 
mixious  scrutiny,  tiien  he  is  a  bigot  and  an  enthusiast 

(17)  ^If  the  book  is  authentic,  it  must  have  been  written  by  a 
Daniel  contemporary  with  Ezek.,  and  the  same  that  Ezek.  mentions  in 
14:<  14^20.  28:  8.  But  as  the  writer  has  so  often  quoted  Ezekiel,  the 
supposition  of  identic  with  the  ancient  Daniel  is  directiy  *contn^ 
didory.' 

But  this  caniradietian  I  can  not  see.  How  can  it  prove  that  the 
Daniel  of  Ezekiel's  time  could  not  write  the  book  that  bears  his  namc^ 
because  this  book  quotes  Ezekiel  ?  What  hindered  his  quoting  a  con- 
ftemporaneous  writer,  if  he  had  occasion  to  do  so  ?  I  do  not  and  can- 
not  see  the  point  of  Leogerke's  argument  However,  as  we  have  had 
the  sulyeot  of  quoting  Ezekiel  upon  the  tapis  before  (p.  458),  it  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  it  again.  If  either  has  quoted,  (which  I  see  no 
evidence  of),  then  it  seems  more  probable  that  Ezekiel  is  the  borrower* 
This  would  not  be  strange,  after  what  he  has  sud  of  Daniel  Tlie 
reader  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  how  industriously  arguments  are  multi- 
pUedy  even  by  the  repetition  of  idem  per  idem*  IJengiu'ke  seems  \0 
adopt  the  maxim :  ^  Non  refert  vim,  sed  multum." 

(18)  <  Most  oonvincing  of  all  that  the  book  is  not  genuine,  is  the 
character  of  its  predictions  in  regard  to  defnitenete.  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Test,  when  they  speak  of  the  futurej  give  only  hints  and 
generic  descriptions.  Whenever  they  do  individualize^  it  is  m  a  mors 
poetical  way  i  and  those  few  predictions  which  are  special^  are  either 
not  fulfilled  at  all*  or  are  so  only  in  part    Of  such  an  indistinct  and 


general  nature  are  all  the  other  Meesianic  piedleticmfl.  They  tistially 
describe  nothing  more  than  a  ftourishing  political  eondition.  Ibb.  tI. 
presets  the  destnictioD  of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  AUfrtam;  hot  it 
happened  only  by  the  Ghaldeana.  In  Imu  8s  4  And  17: 1«<^,  the  con* 
temporaneoas  &11  of  Damascus  and  Samariii  is  prediisted,  and  that  this 
will  take  place  in  65  years.  Neither  of  these  predictions  was  fhlfilled. 
Isa.  xiii.  and  ziv.  prediiit  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  M edes  and 
Persians,  and  the  slaying  of  the  last  Babylonish  king  when  the  city 
was  taken.  Neither  happened;  fbr  Cyrus  spared  both  th6  dty  and  its 
king.  Isa.  xxiz.  predicts  a  ti^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians ;  but 
chap.  xzxvL  xxxTii.  show  us  Uie  contrary.  Nearly  all  the  prophet* 
fimteli  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Edomites,  (see  Isa*  ehAp.  zxxiv. 
-xSoL  and  Jer.  diap.  xlix.,  also  Obadiah) ;  yet  this  M  not  take  place^ 
Ibr  the  Edomites  rayaged  Palestine  during  the  Babylonish  exile^  9xA 
Herod,  the  king  of  Judea,  sjNrung  from  them.  In  Isa.  xkvL  and  Esek* 
zzvL  zxTiiL  the  seisurs  <^  'Tyre  by  Nebochadneiftzar  is  predicted  { 
but  Nebuchadne^sar  marched  to  Egypt,  and  left  the  matter  of  the  seige 
unaccomplished.  According  to  Isa.  zl.  Jdv.  xlvi.,  after  the  return  ftom 
exile,  Jerusalem  will  be  built  up  and  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner,  and  all  nations  will  go  up  to  it,  and  offer  their  richest  presents. 
Was  thei«  any  thing  like  to  this,  as  a  matter  of  fiictP  Hos.  %i  8.  11:  5 
declares  that  the  ten  tribes  shall  go  into  Egypt  as  captives ;  a  thing 
that  never  happened.  In  finct,  in  all  cases  irhere  seemingly  future 
events  aotwdly  take  place,  the  alleged  predictions  are  spurious  and 
written  jpofC  eveniumy  or  a  wrong  exegesis  is  put  upon  them,  in  order  to 
make  ^em  correspond  with  historical  fiu^;  e.  g.  Jer.  L  li.;  and'for 
what  may  be  done  by  exegesis  to  make  out  fulfilment,  see  Hengst.  on 
Zech.  9: 1—8.  If  neither  of  these  principles  will  solve  any  particuhir 
caae,  then  the  pretended  prophet  does  nothing  nkora  than  describe  what 
is  present  before  his  vision ;  as  in  Isa.  xiiL  xiv.  and  xxi.  1-^10.  Of 
what  concerns  foreign  heathen  nations,  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
strifes,  the  Hebrew  prophets  say  nothing  $  so  that  Daniel  is  a  perieot 
oMrul  IsTOfctrof  among  them,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  book 
was  written  poit  wenJtum.  Indeed  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  it  could  be  written.'    Thus  Leng.  f  14. 

Here  again  I  am  puzsled  to  know  the  drift  of  the  argument  Isaiah^ 
and  all  the  prophets  besides  Daniel,  have  predicted  things,  it  is  said, 
that  never  came  to  pass.  Be  it  so  then,  ibr  the  sake  of  argument* 
How  does  this  prove  the  book  of  Daniel  to  be  spurious  ?  This  book, 
it  is  said,  has  predicted  things  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others ;  e.  g. 
tke  eommg  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  immediately  after  the  death  of 
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Antiocbiu.  Bat  allowing  the  oorreetneas  of  this  statement,  what  bear* 
ing  has  it  on  the  genuineness  of  the  book  ?  If  the  other  prophets  did 
bat  guesif  and  if  they  sometimes  failed  to  gaes^  rightly,  jet  the  &ct 
that  they  wrote  die  books  assigned  to  them  by  aniveisal  consent,  is  not  at 
all  disproyed  thereby.  Now  Daniel's  case  is  jost  the  same.  If  he  gu^md 
vfronfff  it  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whether  his  predictions  were  fulfilled  or  not,  has  no  ooooem 
with  the  question  whether  he  wrote  the  book ;  excepting  that,  in  esse 
of  actual  falfllment,  it  would  proye  that  some  prophetic  man,  at  all 
eyents,  wrote  the  book.  According  to  Lengerke  himself,  then,  Daniel 
stands  on  as  good  ground  as  any  of  the  other  prophets. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  becomes  convenient,  Daniel's  de/imtaim 
and  cerUdntg  or  exacineu  is  made  the  ground  of  confident  condosioD, 
that  all  was  written  poii  wentum*  Why  ?  Because  a  miracle  is  im* 
possible ;  and  prediction  in  its  proper  sense  would  be  a  mirade.  The 
interposition  of  a  Pseudo-JOanid,  then,  becomes  a  matter  of  necessirf, 
and  of  course  must  be  admitted.  But  this  process  of  logic  we  have 
examined  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  therefore  need  not  repeat  the 
examination  here. 

As  to  that  part  of  Lengerke's  objection,  which  asserts  that  predic- 
tions concerning  the  future  are  always  clothed  in  general  and  indefinite 
expressions,  conveying  no  idea  of  any  thing  definite  and  tangible,  the 
answer  is  short  and  easj^  Jeremiah  (in  chap.  xxv.  xxix.)  predicts  70 
years'  exile.  Bleek,  Lengerke,  and  others  say,  that  this  is  only  a  mere 
round  number.  But  Zech.  1: 12  and  Ezra  1: 1,  both  written  afbr  the 
exile,  when  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  exactly  known  how  k>og  it 
had  lasted,  declare  that  it  had  continued  70  years.  Besides,  is  not  the 
time  definite  in  Isa.  7:  14—16;  8:  1 — 4;  16:  H  three  years  for  the 
crushing  of  the  Moabites ;  17: 14,  destruction  of  the  Assxyian  host  be- 
tween evening  and  morning ;  20:  3,  three  years  for  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  21:  16,  exactly  one  year  for  the  bambling  of 
Kedar;  88:  15.  (comp.  2  K.  20:  6),  Ufe  of  Hezekiah  prolonged  15 
years.  To  these,  others  might  be  added ;  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary* 
Lengerke  asserts  that  most  of  these  predictions  fiuled,  and  those  which 
did  not,  were  written  post  everUum,  Was  JeremiaVs  prediction,  then, 
of  70  years'  exile,  written  po$t  eventum  7  If  so  then  he  must  have  lived 
some  115  years^  and  have  written  after  this.  Cbmp.  Jer.  1: 2  and  £na 
1: 1.  But  enough.  I  might  follow  all  his  assertions  as  to  faihtre  in 
the  fulfilment  of  definite  predictions,  by  showing  that  he  has  either  done 
violence  to  the  exegesis,  or  presented  a  distorted  view  of  historical  facts. 
But  this  would  lead  me  quite  away  from  my  present  object    The  thing 
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moreovery  has  already  been  done  by  others ;  and  it  will  be  easy,  either 
in  Calvin,  or  Yitriogay  or  Hengatenberg,  to  find  a  refutation  of  such 
assertions. 

Truly  I  do  not  wonder,  that  those  who  reject  the  possibility  of  prs- 
diction  should  be  so  anxious  to  show  the  lateness  of  Daniel's  book.  It 
is  so  definite  in  many  cases^  so  graphic,  and  in  chap.  xi.  so  historically 
minute  and  true,  that  all  possibility  of  being  explained  away  is  out  of 
question.  And  hence  the  confident  and  often  repeated  assertions  of  its 
being  written  post  eventum.  But  as  this  whole  subject  has  already 
been  discussed,  it  need  not  be  again  repeated  here. 

(18)  <  In  no  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  any  nation  or  king* 
dom  ever  spoken  of,  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  In 
Daniel,  future  kingdoms  and  nations  are  brought  before  our  view  in 
abundance ;  a  thing  impossible  before  history  had  actually  developed 
them.' 

Tet  in  Num.  24: 14 — 24,  in  Balaam's  prophecy,  there  seems  to  be  a 
distant  and  then  unknown  nation  in  view.  Ezek.  (chap,  xxxvlii.  xxxix.) 
brings  to  view,  in  Gog  and  Magog,  the  incursion  of  nations  then  seem- 
ingly unknown.  At  all  events,  the  Jifth  kingdom  in  Daniel,  viz.  that 
which  is  named  the  Messianic  reign  elsewhere,  and  which  is  future  and 
distant,  is  often  spoken  of.  Lengerke  avers,  however,  that  the  prophets 
had  very  erroneous  views  as  to  the  time  of  this,  and  that  they  expecte  d 
it  after  a  short  period.  But  this  is  a  result  of  his  own  special  exegesis. 
In  my  apprehension,  however,  it  is  not  of  muchanoment  to  find  parallels 
here  in  other  prophets.  Who  of  all  these  prophets,  except  Daniel,  was 
called  to  discbse  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  exile,  and 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ?  No  one  has  undertaken  it  If 
Daniel  then  occupies  a  ground,  in  his  book,  which  is  not  occupied  by 
others,  why  should  it  be  strange  that  he  has  predicted  things  unlike 
what  is  found  in  other  prophets.  The  last  great  national  prophet  had 
views  extending  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  His  situaion 
fitted  him  for  it  Hence  he  brings  dynasties  to  view,  as  yet  unknown . 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Hence 
he  was  commissioned  to  describe  them.  Who  now  can  show,  that  one 
prophet  may  not  have  had  different  and  more  extended  views  than 
another?  Who  shall  set  the  metes  and  bounds  of  individual  pro* 
phecy  ?  There  is  the  book  of  Daniel,  at  aU  events^  a  part  of  it 
written  almost  with  the  minoteness  of  historical  narrative.  If  it  was 
actually  written  during  the  exile,  then  it  oartainly  contains  prediction. 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  then  written^  is  a  question  of  course  depen- 
dent on  testimony  as  to  facts — and  it  is  altogether  a  mere  question  of 

41 
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facU    How  can  such  a  qnestion  be  decided  bj  an  a  pricfi  theor^  ? 
Such  a  theoiy  is  irrelevant,  and  a  mere  petUio  pnncipii. 

(19)  ^  That  the  writer  lived  in  the  Maccabaean  age,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  every  where  represents  the  Messianic  reign  as  com- 
mencing immediately  after  the  death  of  Antiochus.'*  (p.  81  pref.). 

On  this  Lengerke  has  often  insisted,  in  his  commentary ;  and  yet  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  force  in  this  argument.  According  to 
Lengerke,  the  writer  must  have  known  the  time  and  manner  of  Anti- 
ochus'  death,  as  things  already  developed  in  fact  and  in  history.  Grant- 
ing, for  the  present,  that  the  author  did  live  at  that  late  period,  how 
came  he  by  an  expectation  of  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah ?  In  the  latter  part  of  the  very  year  of  Antiochus'  death,  Lysias, 
the  self-appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian  of  Antiochus'  son, 
attacked  the  Jews  with  an  army  of  80,000  foot,  80  elephants,  and  a 
large  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  repulsed  ;  but  the  Syrian  garrison  at 
Jerusalem  held  out,  and  continually  annoyed  the  Jews ;  and  in  a  short 
time  Lysias  rallied  and  sent  a  much  larger  army  than  before  against 
them.  Bethsura  was  taken,  and  Jerusalem  besieged.  Fortunately 
Philip,  the  real  regent  appointed  by  Antiochus,  at  that  time  invaded 
Syria  with  oriental  troops,  and  took  possession  of  Antioch.  In  order 
to  expel  him,  Lysias  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews,  and 
withdraw  his  army.  But  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  Jerusalem,  he  caused  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  thrown 
down.  In  161  B.  C,  Demetrius  Soter  then  on  the  throne  of  Syria, 
sent  another  army  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  the  Jews  the 
renegade  Alcimus  as  high  priest  But  soon  afterwards  the  Jews  rallied 
under  Judas,  and  expelled  Alcimus.  He  fled  to  Syria,  and  excited  and 
persuaded  Demetrius  to  send  another  army,  in  order  to  establish  his 
official  dignity  as  high  priest  It  was  sent,  commanded  by  Nicanor ; 
the  country  was  ravaged,  the  inhabitants  killed,  and  Judas  was  pro- 
scribed. But  Judas  collected  his  patriot  soldiers  around  him,  encoun- 
tered Nicanor,  slew  him  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed  his  army. 
However,  only  a  few  months  of  peace  followed ;  for  in  160  B.  C,  another 
large  army  of  Demetrius  was  sent  against  Judea;  and  it  was  in 
attacking  the  22,000  troops  of  which  it  was  composed,  that  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  only  800  men  lost  his  life.  Thus  much  for  the  first  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Antiochus :    How  was  it  in  the  sequel? 

It  was  still  worse.  The  Syrian  army,  headed  by  Bacchides,  gave  full 
power  to  the  apoitate  heathenized  Jews,  who  behaved  with  unbounded 
insolence  and  ferocity.  To  heighten  calamity  a  famine  occurred ;  the 
apostates  monopolized  aU  the  provisions  of  the  land,  and  Bacchides 
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ravaged  the  oountiy,  and  massacred  the  friends  of  Judas.  It  was  onlj 
after  the  death  of  Alcimus  (159  B.  G.)t  that  the  country  had  a  good 
degree  of  quiet  for  nearly  two  years.  Again  in  158  B.  G.  Bacchides 
caine  up  against  the  Jews,  with  a  Uirge  army.  The  war  did  not  last 
long ;  but  all  the  treaties  and  truces  of  the  Jews  with  the  Syrian  despots 
witre  utterly  disregarded,  whenever  it  appeared  to  be  for  tlieir  interest 
to  disregard  them.  Thus  until  some  30  years  afterwards,  the  Jews  were 
subjected  continually  to  petty  vexations  and  occasionally  to  violent 
attacks.  It  was  not  until  a  generation  had  passed  away,  not  until  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135—106  B.  C),  that  peace  and  indepen- 
dence were  wholly  achieved. 

Such  are  the  exhibitions  of  history.  What  now  is  there  in  all  this, 
to  induce  any  man  in  his  senses  to  say,  that  the  Memanie  period  had 
come  ?  What  was  there  to  encourage  even  a  hope  of  it,  during  the 
whole  generation  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Antiochus  ?  Nothing  — 
if  possible,  less  than  nothing.  How  then  could  the  shrewd  Pseudo- 
Daniel  think  of  uniting  the  death  of  Antiochus  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Messianic  reign  ?  The  thing  is  absolutely  incredible.  No  man  of 
sense  could  say  that  such  a  period  was  ominous  of  an  immediate  Mes- 
sianic reign,  or  that  it  was  ushering  in  a  peaceful  and  universal  kingdom. 

Nothing  then  can  be  more  improbable,  than  Lengerke's  assertions  in 
regard  to  this  matter.    The  thing  is  critically  and  rationally  impossible. 

<  But,'  I  shall  be  asked, '  is  it  not  matter  of  fact  that  Daniel  has  joined 
the  advent  of  the  fifth  or  Messianic  dynasty,  with  the  destruction  of  the 
last  of  the  other  four  ?  Yes,  I  reply,  prima  facie  his  words  would 
seem  to  import  this.  But  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  will  find  nothing  strange  or  peculiar  in  this. 
It  is  merely  treading  in  the  steps  of  all  the  other  prophets.  Peter  has 
given  us  an  opening  in  respect  to  this  matter.  He  tells  us  (1  Pet. 
1: 11),  that  the  ancient  prophets  **  sought  both  what  time,  and  also 
what  manner  of  time,  the  spirit  that  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  of  Chrbt"  In  other  words, 
their  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  to  know  when  Christ  would  come ; 
and  in  what  manner  he  would  develop  himself.  But  was  this  curiosity 
gratified?  Peter  has  told  us  (v.  12),  that  only  bo  much  was  revealed 
as  would  show  that  a  dieUmt  future  period  was  intended — ^*^  not  unto 
themedvet,  but  unto  us,  they  ministered,  etc.**  So  it  is  in  fact  Not  one 
prophet  has  marked  the  tempue  in  quo.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
famous  period  of  70  weeks  accomplishes  no  such  object ;  and  surely 
it  will  not  be  said  that  it  is  to  be  found  any  where  else,  if  not  found 
there. 
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I  grant  that  in  ths  order  of  disclosttre,  the  Messianic  times,  as  repre- 
sented in  Daniel,  follow  on  immediately  after  the  death  of  Antiochos. 
But  such  16  the  case,  also,  in  all  the  prophets,  whatever  the  events  maj  be. 
In  Isa.  iii.  the  Messianic  day  follows  the  severe  punishment  of  the  t)ien 
offending  Jews.  With  the  Assyrian  invasion,  in  ch.  vii.  viii.,  is  con- 
nected one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies,  Isa.  9: 
1 — 7.  With  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  in  ch.  x.,  is  united  another 
magnificent  prediction  of  the  same  nature,  in  ch.  zi.  With  the  overthrow 
of  Idumea,  ch.  xxxiv.,  is  united  a  Messianic  prediction,  cIl  xxxv.  In 
•ch.  xl — ^Ixvi.  the  return  from  exile  is  constantly  connected  with  the  Mes* 
sianic  times.  In  Jeremiah,  promises  of  gospel-times  are  attached  to  the 
penitence  of  Israel  then  backsliding,  ch.  iii.  In  ch.  xxiii.,  the  Brakch 
is  to  reign,  after  the  scattered  Jews  are  called  in.  In.  ch.  xxxi.  xxxii. 
xxxiii.,  substantially  the  same  things  are  repeated,  in  the  like  connection* 
The  same  is  the  case  in  £zek.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvii.  In  Joel  ii.,  gospel* 
times  are  predicted,  in  connection  with  a  recovery  from  drought  and 
locusts.  In  Joel  iii.,  the  Messianic  period  follows  the  defeat  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  who  attack  Jerusalem.  In  Amos  ix.,  the  same  period 
'  follows  punishment  and  repentance.  In  Micah  iv.  v.,  it  follows  a  time  of 
punishment  and  desolation.  In  Hag.  ii.  it  follows  the  finishing  of  the 
temple,  ^  afler  a  little  while."  In  Zech.  ii.,  it  follows  the  return  from  exfle* 
In  ch.  iii.  xiL  xiv.,  it  follows  the  subjugation  of  foreign  enemies  who  had 
afflicted  the  Jews.  But  in  Mai.  iii.  iv.,  and  almost  only  there  in  the 
prophets,  it  hardly  stands  related  to  specific  occurrences. 

Such  is  the  view  which  the  prophets  afford  us.  To  say  now  that  Dan* 
iel  is  strange  or  peculiar,  in  regard  to  associating  the  Messianic  times 
with  definite  historical  events,  is  to  say  what  is  plainly  against  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  prophets.  We  have  just  seen  this.  If  Daniel  is  in  the 
wrong,  they  are  equally  so.  If  he  has  mistaken  or  misrepresented  the 
matter,  so  have  they ;  and  some  of  them,  e.  g.  Isaiah,  have  misrepre- 
sented it  even  more  abundantly  than  he.  If  they  are  all  in  the  wrong, 
that  is  another  afiair.  My  present  business  is,  to  show  that  Daniel  stands 
on  the  same  platform  as  his  brethren. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  then,  (and  we  have  seen  that  it  is),  thai  Danfers  Mes- 
sianic predictions  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  all  the  other  prophets 
as  to  arrangement,  how  can  the  matter  of  arrangement  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  for  the  later  composition  of  the  book  ?  And  what  shall  we  say, 
moreover,  when  we  find  that  the  Saviour  himself  has  spoken  in  like  man- 
ner of  his  second  coming  ?  In  Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.,  his  coming,  and  even  hm 
final  coming,  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  linked  with  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Romans.     So  is  it,  too,  with  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the 
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N.  Test  The  ooming  of  the  l4)rd  is  seeminglj  pot  in  connection  with 
certain  events,  or  personages,  of  apostolic  times.  So  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  Milleniam  is  linked  with  the  destnicdon  of  the  heast  which  has  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  i.  e.  Pagan  and  persecuting  Rome.  So  the  general 
jodgment  seems  to  follow  on,  as  soon  as  the  Millenniam  is  oondaded.* 

What  now  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this,  in  respect  to  Lengerke's 
allegations  ?  And  more  especially,  what  are  we  to  saj,  when  we  take  a 
view  of  the  Messianic  develofmients  at  the  Maecabaean  period  ?  We 
have  seen  (p.  435  above),  that  nothing  but  the  most  tame  and  anti- 
spiritual  views  of  the  Messianic  period  are  to  be  found  in  Sirach, 
1  Mace,  Tobit,  or  Bamch,  which  are  the  writings  of  that  period. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  all  of  them  even  of  a  penanal  Messiah,  much  less 
of  a  Redeemer  who  was  immediately  to  come.  Where  then  does  Len- 
gerke  get  datOj  from  which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Macci^ 
baean  times  cherished  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  Messianic  Deliv- 
erer? There  is  not  a  word  in  all  history,  nor  in  aU  the  coetaneous  writ- 
ers of  those  times,  which  entitles  him  to  make  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  made.  Directly  the  contrary ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  435), 
Daniel  differs  heaven-wide  in  his  Messianic  developments  from  the  writei^ 
df  the  Maecabaean  age.  Lengerke's  argument,  then,  is  altogether  ground- 
less; and  even  if  he  could  show  that  the  Maecabaean  period  cherished 
hopes  of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Messiah,  it  would  prove  nothing. 
The  representations  of  Daniel  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  method 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  older  prophets. 

It  is  a  different  question,  how  the  phenomena  before  us  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  Is  it,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  because  prophets  and 
apostles  really  thought  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  immediately 
to  take  place,  that  they  have  thus  spoken  ?  Believe  this  who  may  or  can ; 
I  cannot  in  any  measure  accede  to  it  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  in  the  usual  manner  about  the  coming  of  Otrist^  even  his  last  com- 
ing (1  Thess.  4: 13 — 18,  oomp.  ch.  v.),  and  they  interpreted  his  words  as 
Neologists  and  some  others  now  interpret  them — what  did  he  do  ?  He 
wrote  another  epistle,  in  which  he  corrected  their  mistake,  2  Thess.  2: 
1  seq.  And  John— how  was  it  with  him?  One  coming  of  Christ  was 
epeedOg  to  take  place,  John  21:  22,  23.  Rev.  1: 1,  3,  7.  22:  7,  10,  20. 
What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  that  exegesis,  which,  aUowing  only  of  one 
coming  of  Christ,  makes  it  out  from  John,  that  he  expected  the  end  of  the 
worid  during  his  day?  Is  this  so?    How  then  came  John  so  folly  imd 

*  If  Prof.  Crosby  had  diligently  snrveyed  this  whole  ground,  he  might  have 
•pared  himself  and  others  the  enigmas  which  he  has  charged  upon  the  N.Test.  writers, 
in  his  little  book  on  the  salgect  of  Christ's  ooming. 

41« 
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formally  to  declare^  in  Rev.  zz^  that  a  tiioasand  jean,  yea,  all  tbis  time 
moreover  after  the  extinction  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  (Sev.l9: 
20, 21),  mast  needs  be  passed,  daring  which  the  univ^wd  triomphs  of  the 
gospel  were  to  continue  ?  All  this  period  mast  first  pass  away,  before 
^  the  great  white  throne**  (Rev.  20:1 1)  will  be  occupied  by  the  Judge  of  alL 
How  then  did  John  expect  the  tndofthe  world  during  his  own  Hfe^imef 
Did  he  really  expect  to  lite  during  all  the  period  occapied  by  Messianie 
conquests,  (whidi  he  has  sung  in  his  sublime  epic  with  notes  so  loud  and 
dear,)  and  then  a  thousand  years  more  in  addition  ;  and  then,  no  one 
knows  how  much  longer  before  the  end  of  the  world  ?  Or  if  he  were  to 
live  so  long,  did  he  expect  others  whom  he  addressed,  to  live  during  all 
this  period  ?  One  must  think  very  diflerently  of  him  from  what  I  am 
disposed  or  able  to  think,  if  he  believes  all  this.  At  all  events,  a  tnan 
who  can  believe  all  this,  has  very  little  claim  to  tax  others  with  erethdi^ 

We  are  not  at  liberty,  then,  to  charge  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
N.  Test,  (who  have  thus  developed  their  views),  with  a  belief  in  the  im* 
mediate  and  final  coming  of  the  Messiah.  As  little  are  the  O.  Test 
prophets  chargeable  with  a  belief  that  his  first  coming  was  to  be  imme*> 
diate.  Such  a  supposition  is  opposed  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
same  prophets,  who  speak  apparently  of  his  immediate  coming,  have 
predicted  other  events,  the  happening  of  which  must  occupy  many  yeara^ 
yea  a  long  period,  before  that  coming.  How  can  we  suppose  them  to  be 
so  grossly  and  palpably  inconsistent  with  themselves  ? 

Thus  far  then,  we  have  no  satisfiictory  solution  of  the  problem  before  ua. 
In  what  does  this  solution  lie,  or  how  can  we  explain  the  usage  in  queft* 
tioQ  ?  Only  in  the  way,  I  would  answer,  in  wfaidi  Peter  (1  Pet  1:11) 
has  taught  us  to  ga  He  says,  that  although  prophets  sought  most  anx* 
iously  to  know  the  when  of  the  Messianic  development,  yet  they  were 
merely  taught  that  it  would  be  at  a  distant  day,  even  at  the  period  in 
which  Peter  lived,  **  The  times  and  the  seasons  hath  the  Father  kept  in 
his  own  power.**  Hence  no  prophet,  not  even  Daniel,  specificates  the  time 
of  the  advent  The  fact  then,  everywhere  apparent,  that  the  propheta 
have  connected  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  events  of  their  time,  ia 
to  be  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light  irom  that  in  which  Lengerke  and 
others  have  placed  it  It  results  from  a  connection  and  seqoency  of 
order  and  arrangement  not  from  an  immediate  sequeney  of  time.  After 
predictions  of  evil  of  any  kind,  and  of  devastation  and  destruction,  worda 
of  comfort  are  next  subjoined.  The  pious  are  thtis  led  to  the  cheering 
hope  of  better  times  and  a  future  Deliverer.  This  saves  them  from  a 
despairing  attitude  of  mind.  If  they  know  not,  and  are  not  p^mitted  to 
know,  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  the  prranised  good,  yet  tfa^  are  per* 
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mitted  to  cherish  the  animated  hope  which  the  certaio  fiitarition  of  good 
ioipli^ee. 

In  eontemplating  their  position,  I  imagbe  to  myself  a  spectator,  fnm 
mn  eleyated  stalioD,  looking  to  a  distant  moontain-prospeet  Behind  each 
other  are  ridges  of  moantains,  witik  intervening  vallieB  or.  table^lands. 
The  latler  he  cannot  see;  bat  the  ridges  heaved  op  to  a  great  altitude 
•re  perfectly  visible^  while  at  the  same  time  they  i^pear  quite  proximate 
lo  each  other.  The  eye  can  discern  nothing  between  them,  and  the  inex« 
perienced  seer  is  ready  to  affirm  that  they  are  in  close  proximity ;  while 
the  experienced  observer  knows  how  falladoos  such  a  conclusion  may  be« 
80  is  it  with  the  prophets.  According  to  Peter  the  specific  time  of  the 
Messiah's  advent  was  not  revealed.  But  the  advent  itself  loomed  op 
into  distinct  visibility.  The  prophets  wrote  according  to  the  appearance 
of  things;  or  rBthmr,  they  wrote  according  to  the  train  of  though  in  their 
own  minds.  While  they  were  seeing  visions  of  calamity  and  deep  diitress, 
they  were  filled  with  gloom.  Daniel  and  others  tell  us  that  they  were 
tide,  and  fiunted,  in  the  midst  of  such  visions.  But  the  scene  soon  changes. 
Their  fainting  spirits  are  revived.  They  see  the  Sun  of  righteousness  aria* 
ing  upon  the  darimess.  They  are  cheered  with  hb  light.  How  long  the 
darkness  will  endure,  it  may  be  that  they  know  not ;  but  that  light  and 
peace  and  hope  and  joy  will  follow,  they  feel  assured.  Their  pens  follow 
the  visions  and  emotions  of  their  minds.  These  are  in  immediate  success 
■ion  ;  and  they  describe  them  accordin^y.  But  the  iiaui  and  $eamm» 
are  not  specifically  limited.  Afenit  onlff  are  made  definite  and  certain, 
while  chronology  stands  silently  by.  The  prophets  are  not  writing  OAfiob, 
but  they  simply  fi)r6tell  events  of  thrilling  interest. 

In  this  way  I  should  account  for  the  striking  phenomena  in  question* 
As  these  phenomena  are  so  uniform  and  all  but  univereal,  there  must  be 
one  common  principle  at  the  basb  of  the  whole.  I  see  no  other  so  prol^ 
able  and  satisfactory  as  the  one  just  stated. 

Bat  encyogh  of  Lengerke,  and  of  objections.  I  have  not  canvassed 
every  thing  which  he  has  said,  or  rather  declaimed ;  but  I  have  omitted 
no  one  thing  to  which  a  reasonable  and  sober  man  can  attach  any  im* 
portance. 

And  now,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  protracted  discussion,  let  me  merely 
glance  at  some  of  the  leading  reasons  for  receiving  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  genuine,  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  topic 

I  will  not  insist  on  the  writer's  own  declaration  of  his  authorship^ 
although  such  an  argument  has  weight,  when  there  are  no  particular 
grounds  of  suspicion.  But  that  such  a  man  as  Daniel  existed,  is  testified 
repeatedly  by  Eiekiel ;  that  he  was  t^prophet,  is  asserted  by  Christ  and 
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his  apostles  who  quote  from  his  book;  that  his  book  was  in  the  Gamm 
before  the  Maccabaean  period,  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Sirach  (st 
least  180  B.  C),  of  the  N.  Test,  of  Phib,  of  Josephns,  of  Melito,  of 
Origen,  and  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers  and  Jewish  Babbies  down  to  the 
fifth  centory;  what  I  mean  is,  that  all  of  them  tell  in  substance  the  nme 
stoiy,  without  a  dissenting  voice.  That  Daniel  was  ranked  with  the 
prophets,  and  stood  immedialdy  hefort  or  afiier  Seekid,  is  dear  from  the 
description  of  the  nature  of  the*  Canon  in  Sirach,  the  N.  Test,  Philo, 
and  Josephus ;  and  ^m  Melito  down  to  Jerome,  by  the  catalognes  of 
the  O.  Test  books  where  each  is  named  seriatim.  Jerome  was  the  first 
who  learned  from  the  Babbins,  that  they  in  his  time,  ranked  Daniel 
among  the  writers  of  the  Hagiography  or  Kethubhim.  For  this  disk^ca- 
tion,  Theodoret,  of  that  same  period,  taxes  them  with  impudent  audacity. 
Then  the  internal  evidences  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  are  of 
the  most  condnsive  kind.  Whether  we  make  inquiries  in  reference  to 
history,  or  customs,  or  manners,  or  laws,  or  natural  objects,  or  politieBl 
regime,  or  the  hmgnage  or  dialects  of  the  book— to  whatever  quarter 
we  direct  our  scrutiny,  all— all  is  as  it  should  be,  all  is  as  we  might 
expect  it  would  be,  in  case  the  book  is  genuine  and  andent  Not  a  soli- 
tary voice  for  more  than  2200  years  was  ever  raised  against  it,  except 
by  some  Porphyry  who  denied  all  revelation.  What  more  do  we  want? 
What  more  can  we  reasonably  ask  for  ?  Indeed,  I  feel  prepared  to  aver 
with  open  &oe,  and  without  fear  of  oonfutatioB,  that  there  is  no  book  in 
the  O.  Test  whose  antiquity  and  genuineness  are  better  vouched  ftr 
than  that  of  DanieL 

Lengerke  thinks  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  David  wrote  the 
Psalms,  or  Solomon  a  good  part  <d  the  Proverbs,  oertably  not  Cantides 
or  Eodesiastes.  He  bdieves  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateochf 
nor  Isaiah  the  most  of  what  goes  under  his  name ;  and  so  of  several  of 
the  prophets.  So  in  the  New  Testament  Matthew  is  rejected  by  one 
critic ;  Mark  by  a  second ;  Luke  by  another ;  John  by  another ;  all  the 
Grospels  are  assigned  to  the  second  century  by  others ;  many  of  Pad's 
writings  are  wrested  from  him ;  the  2  Peter  is  Topped  off;  Jude  is  sqik 
posititious ;  the  Apocalypse  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  MiUenarian 
of  the  second  century.  Such  are  the  heights  to  which  the  new  critidsm 
climbs,  or  rather,  the  deep  abysses  into  which  it  plunges.  The  stopping 
place,  I  suppose,  is  where  Bruno  Baur  has  found  his  rest,  vis.  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction  and  a  finud,  got  up  by  superstitious  priests  in  order  to 
sway  and  manage  the  vulgar.  But  if  this  be  not  the  ulHma  Thtdey  then 
it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  Kant  and  Hegd  have  proposed  a  more 
inviting  region.    Christianity,  and  its  predecessor,  Mosaism,  were  but 
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stepping  stoDes  in  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  moimtflin*  Reason,  pniB 
reason,  reason  absolute,  instincdye,  godlike,  indeed  the  Divinitj  itself— 
this  sits  in  judgment  on  all  revelations  and  on  all  religions,  and  enthroned 
high  above  them  all  looks  down  on  all  and  says :  *  Before  due  place  was 
given  to  me,  you  were  of  some  account ;  but  now  I  have  no  further  seN 
vice  for  you  to  perform ;  take  your  humble  i^ace  at  my  footstool,  and 
there  await  my  pleasure.' 

Such  is  the  ukimaium  of  neological  criticism  in  religion  and  philosophy* 
And  as  to  the  book  before  us,  nearly  every  objection  which  is  urged 
against  it  converges  to,  and  centers  in,  one  single  a  priori  maxim,  vix. 
*  A  miracle  is  an  impossibility ;  prediction  would  be  a  miracle ;  if 
the  book  of  Daniel  be  ancient  and  genuine,  prediction  must  inevitably 
be  admitted ;  and  because  this  cannot  be  admitted,  the  book  must  be 
from  the  hand  of  a  Pseudo-Daniel,  and  have  been  written  pott  eveffiium^ 

Such  are  the  positions,  such  the  objections,  and  such  the  spirit,  that  a 
sober  inquirer  is  called  to  meet  with  and  to  oppose.  But  if  he  will  have 
patience,  and  examine  the  whole  matter,  he  need  not  fear  a  challenge 
to  combat.  He  enters  the  lists  with  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  the 
whole  church  of  Gk)d  in  past  ages,  and  the  Saviour  himself,  on  his  side, 
and  ready  to  support  him.  Neology  has  indeed  raised  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  book  before  us.  It  has  contradicted ;  it  has  poured  out  con- 
tumely ;  it  has  haughtily  looked  down  with  contemptuous  sneering.  And 
yet,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  single  aigument  on  which  it  can  place  any 
reliance,  which  will  not  prove  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  have  been 
an  impostor,  in  pretending  to  work  miracles ;  and  his  apostles  to  have 
been  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  in  believing  in  them  and  also  pretending 
to  work  them.  The  arguments  that  eject  Daniel  ftom  the  Oanon,  cast 
out  with  equal  violence  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles* 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  remaining  topics.  They  are  but  few,  and  will 
require  bnt  a  little  space  to  canvass  them. 

§  8.  Ancient  Versicnt  of  the  look  ofDanieL 

(1)  That  an  Alexandrine  or  Septoagintal  Version  of  Daniel  was  ex« 
tant,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Maccabaean  period,  is  quite  certain ;  for 
1  Mace,  has  quoted  it  in  a  number  of  places :  e.  g.  comp*  Sept!  Daniel,  11; 
81  with  1  Mace.  1:  46;  Sept.  11:  25  with  Mace  1: 17, 18;  Sept  11:  26 
with  Mace.  1:  18 — 20,  24,  28,  86, 54,  et  al.  That  it  continued  to  be 
used  until  the  time  of  Theodotion  (2nd  oentory),  is  plain.  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial  o.  Try  p.  p.  128)  clearly  quotes  it ;  and  so  in  other  passages.  Ter- 
tullian  (De  Jejun.)  quofess  Daniel  2: 19,  according  to  the  same  Version. 
Origen  had  it  included  in  his  Hexapla.    Bnt  firom  that  time  down  to 
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A.  D.  1772»  nothing  more  was  heard  or  known  of  it,  so  (ar  as  can  now 
be  discovered,  excepting  what  Jerome  says  respecting  it.  In  the  year 
hist  named,  this  LXX.  Version  Hvas  published  at  Rome,  from  the  Codex 
Qiisianos  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  a  folio  volume.  The  important  parts 
of  this  volume  were  republished  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  1774 ;  and  by  Se- 
gear  at  Utrecht  soon  afier,  accompanied  by  his  own  annotations. 

Jerome's  testimony  mostly  respects  the  desuetude  into  whieh  the  Vernon 
had  fallen,  even  long  before  his  time.  Origen  himself,  in  his  Commen- 
tary, uses  the  Version  of  Theodotion,  then  but  recently  made.  Jerome 
seems  to  be  in  some  perplexity,  about  the  cause  of  the  neglect  exhibited 
toward  the  Sept  Version.  In  the  preface  to  his  own  version  of  Daniel, 
in  speaking  of  this  neglect, .he  says:  ^  Hoc  cur  aocidit  nesdo."  After 
suggesting  various  ooiyectures  respecting  the  matter  he  adds :  **  Qood 
multum  a  veritate  disoordet,  et  recto  judicio  repudiata  sit."  In  com- 
menting on  Dan.  iv.,  he  adverts  to  a  remarkable  departure  of  the  Sept. 
version  from  the  Hebrew  original,  and  then  adds :  ^  Unde  judicio  magis- 
trorum  ecdesiae  editio  eorum  in  hoc  volumine  repudiata  est ;"  and  to 
this  he  subjoins  the  remark  that  ^  the  version  of  Theodotion  is  read  in 
the  churches,  which  agrees  better  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  other 
translators."  Probably  the  version  of  the  Sept.  went  gradually  into 
desuetude ;  for  that  of  Theodotion  was,  on  account  of  his  alleged  heresj, 
somewhat  slow  in  coming  into  usage.  Michaelis  (in  Bib.  Orient.  Th.  4.) 
has  given  a  most  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  version,  having 
examined  every  word  and  letter  in  it  Its  historical  worth  is  not  mucL 
It  shows  an  effort  at  an  ornate  style  and  purity  of  .Greek,  and  often 
sacrifices  to  these  the  exactness  required  in  a  version.  Not  a  few  arfai- 
trary  omissions  and  additions  are  made ;  the  notions  of  the  times  are 
sometimes  developed,  and  historical  facts,  then  recent,  are  alluded  to. 
The  wonderful  in  the  book  is  augmented  in  the  version.  The  same 
spirit  which  led  to  this  is  exhibited  by  the  apocryphal  addition!  to  the 
book,  which  are  described  in  §  9. 

There  are  many  specific  departures  from  the  Hebrew.  By  consulting 
Michaelis  (ut  supra),  the  student  may  find  them  all  enumerated.  Here 
and  there  a  happy  rendering  occurs,  which  assists  the  intelligible  reading 
of  the  original. 

(2)  The  Greek  of  Daniel,  in  our  common  Septuagint,  is  the  translation 
of  Theodotion,  made  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
much  more  literal  and  exact  than  the  Sept  version.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  translator  had  this  before  him.  Yet  he  has 
extended  his  corrections  further  than  was  necessary.  However,  it  is 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  many  of  these  have  been  interpolated 
since  the  time  of  Theodotion ;  for  some  of  them  hardly  consist  with  the 
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general  character  of  his  version.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  belieTC, 
that  the  long  addition  to  Dan.  iii.,  tIz.  the  prajer  of  Azarias  and  the 
hjmn  of  the  three  martyrs,  also  Dan.  xiii.  xiv.  (as  appended  to  the  book 
since  Theodotion's  time),  were  originallj  attached  to  his  version ;  for  he 
merely  translated  the  Hebrew  DanieL  The  prayer  and  hymn,  the  story 
of  Susanna,  and  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  were  doubtless 
composed  in  Greek ;  but  at  an  early  period.  We  find  Origen  defending 
them ;  the  Alexandrine  church  very  partial  to  them ;  and  the  Romish 
church  admitting  them  into  the  canon,  as  incorporated  with  the  book  of 
DanieL  But  Jerome  denounces  them  all  as  mere  fables;  and  even 
Origen  admits  that  the  Hebrews  never  had  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
our  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Sept  in  general,  exhibit  these  apocryphal  books 
as  connected  with  the  Daqiel  of  Theodotion.  That  this  was  originally 
the  case,  there  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  the  slightest  probability.  The 
whole  thing  was  brought  about  by  the  fondness  of  the  Alexandrine 
churches  for  the  marvellous,  and  their  unscrupulous  reception  into  the 
canon  of  many  books  that  did  not  belong  there,  and  which  even  the 
Bomish  church  named  deuterthcanonicoL 

On  the  whole,  not  much  important  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  version 
even  of  Theodotion.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  happy  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  word  or  phrase ;  but  not  unfrequently,  also,  one  which  shows 
that  the  translator  had  no  very  exact  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text  Great  caution  is  needed,  in  reading  such  a  version ;  one 
moreover,  which  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  considerably  interpolated 
and  sometimes  abriged.  It  is  sound  advice  to  the  student  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  that  he  should  consider  the  Greek  version  as  merely  adventi- 
tious aicly  but  never  as  an  authority. 

(3).  The  Stbiao  version  of  this  book,  as  already  intimated  (p.  812 
above),  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  which  renders  it  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  enquirer.  As  Daniel  has  no  Targum  or 
Chaldee  version,  it  performs  a  valuable  service  in  the  explanation  of 
Hebrew  words.  In  the  Chaldee  part  of  Daniel,  however,  it  exhibits 
some  strange  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
apocryphal  additions  made  to  the  book,  as  before  noticed,  are  appended 
to  this  version;  but  probably  by  interpolation  in  the  third  century. 
The  student  may  find  in  this  version,  something  of  the  same  assistance, 
which  is  rendered  to  other  books  by  the  Targums. 

(4).  The  Vulgate.  This  is,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  any  other 
ancient  version,  and  shows  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  any  of 
them  in  respect  to  the  tenor  and  nature  of  the  book.  An  invaluable 
service  has  Jerome  done,  by  this  translation  of  Daniel  and  by  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  book.    As  received  by  the  Bomish  church,  it  has 
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the  apocTTpbal  additions,  translated  from  the  Greek  as  appended  to  the 
version  of  Theodotion.  Jeoome  evidently  bestowed  mnch  time  and 
pams  upon  these  works. 

(5)  Some  other  versions^  or  fragments  of  versions,  are  extant  (a) 
A  Greek  version,  odt  of  St  Mark's  Library  al  Yenioe,  published  by 
Yilloison,  A.  D,  1784 ;  a  slavishly  literal  translation,  (b)  Fragments 
out  of  Thepdotion  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  Syriac.  (e)  A  Hebrew  ver« 
•ion  of  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  printed  in  Kennieot^s  Bible^ 
from  a  manuscript  of  1327  in  the  Vatican. 

§  9.  Apocryphal  ctddiHons  to  JDanieL 

Already  we  had  occasion  to  advert  frequently  to  them,  m  describmg 
the  ancient  versions.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  descant  on  them  with 
somewhat  more  of  particnlarity. 

(a)  In  the  midst  of  the  third  chapter  (after  v.  84»)  ia  inserted,  fint 
the  prayer  of  Asanas  (Abednego),  who»  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
made  confession  and  supplication.    The  prayer  is  pbunly  made  up  of 
fragments  from  Dan.  ix.  and  Neh.  iz.    It  abounds  in  the  oonfession  of 
Jewish  national  sins,  and  supplications  for  pardon  and  restoration- 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in  it  which  is  a|^ropriato  to  the  condition  of 
Azarias  and  his  friends.    It  is  such  a  prayer  as  we  could  weU  suppose 
might  have  been  uttered  in  a  fastpday-assemblage  of  exiled  Jews.    But 
there  is  one  feature  in  it,  that  seems  to  betray  the  fact  that  a  later  hand  has 
been  meddling  with  the  original  composition.    In  v.  40,  Aaariaa  pr^ys 
thus :  <<  As  in  the  offering  of  rams,  bulls,  and  thousands  of  fat  lambs,  so 
let  our  sacrifice  in  thy  sight  to  day  make  {Nropitiation  for  us  I "     Tbii 
savors  strongly  of  a  Bomish  Christian  hand.    I  know  not  where  to  find 
any  parallel  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     I  could  with  a  good  degree  of 
confidence  say,  that  some  such  man  as  wrote  Hennas'  Pastor,  must 
have  written  this.    The  prayer  includes  vs.  25—45,  and  vs.  46 — 51  are 
then  occupied  with  narrative,  stating  how  the  furnace  was  heated,  that 
the  flame  mounted  up  49  cubits,  and  how  an  angel  descended  into  the 
furnace  and  made  the  air  like  a  dewy  blowing  wind.      Forthwith  the 
martyrs  burst  into  a  song  of  praise,  which  is  contained  in  vs.  52 — 90. 
The  model  of  the  writer  was  Fs.  148,  where  the  different  creatures  of 
God,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  called  on  to  praise  him.    But  here  the 
matter  is  extended  to  a  wearisome  length ;  for  the  same  objects  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  are  repeatedly  introduced.     There  is  a  kind  of 
chorus  to  nearly  every  verse,  like  that  in  Fs.  136.    For  the  rest  —  some 
of  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  pleasing  manner,  but  on  the  whde 
there  is  great  tameness  and  want  of  vital  energy*    It  ia  but  a  sorry 
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oompodtiony  when  oompared  with  the  Faakns  which  it  attempts  to  imi- 
tate. From  V.  91  to  100,  the  original  Chaldee  of  Daniel  is  followed 
although  with  not  a  few  of  minor  departures  from  the  original.  The 
dajs  of  abounding  zeal  for  litanies  and  liturgies,  must  have  given  birth 
to  such  a  composition ;  and  only  such  a  period  sanctioned  the  addition  of 
it  to  the  Jewish  canonical  DanieL 

(b)  The  Histobt  of  Susanna.  This  is  quite  an  attractive  navd' 
ette.  Most  children  and  young  persons  read  it  with  great  pleasure. 
The  narration  is  simple,  and  the  style  indicates  a  writer  more  expert  in 
Greek  than  Hebrews  in  general  were.  Vs.  54,  55,  also  58,  59,  betray 
a  Greek  original  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  paronomasias  which  they  ex- 
hibit. The  object  of  the  narration  is,  to  exalt  the  early  youth  of  DanieL 
Dan.  i.  ii.  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  story.  The  modesty,  virtue,  and 
piety  of  Susanna  form  an  attractive  picture ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Daniel 
in  bringing  out  the  concealed  guilt  of  the  elders,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
man.  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  however,  in  what  way  a  youth  came  by 
authority  to  sit  in  judgment,  as  Daniel  does,  upon  elders ;  but  the  writer 
has  solved  the  nodusj  by  telling  us  (v.  45),  that  he  had  a  special  divine 
commission.  The  narrative  ends,  in  imitation  of  several  passages  in  the 
genuine  Daniel,  with  bringing  to  view  the  elevation  and  influence  of  the 
prophet  If  apocryphal  writers  had  never  composed^  anything  worse 
than  the  history  of  Susanna,  we  might  feel  quite  &vorably  disposed  to> 
ward  them.  I  add  merely  that  Jer.  29:  23  seq.  appears  to  have  suggest- 
ed material  to  the  author  for  the  plan  of  his  work. 

(c)  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Somewhat  inappropriately  has  the 
writer  introduced  Bel  here,  as  the  object  of  religious  worship  under 
Cyrus.  The  older  Magi  had  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  idol-statues.  Xen- 
ophon,  indeed,  makes  Gyrus  oftentimes  speak  and  act  like  a  Greek,  in 
relation  to  Grecian  divinities.  This  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  hb  book, 
and  shows  that  he  knew  little  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsis.  But  he  was 
writing  for  Grecian  readers ;  and  they  probably  felt  but  little  interest 
in  Partism,  The  writer  of  the  story  under  review  has  brought  Cyrus 
before  us  as  a  worshipper  of  Bel^  who  was  a  Bobyhmxan  god.  The  story 
itself  is  composed  with  some  adroitness,  and  is  attractive  to  readers  in 
general.  The  exposure  of  the  imposture  of  the  heathen  priests,  in  pro- 
viding such  sumptuous  feasts  for  Bel,  while  they  themselves  secretly 
consumed  the  whole  by  night,  is  very  well  managed, 'and  in  itself  would 
present  nothing  incredible.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  story  spoils  the 
credit  of  the  whole.  Daniel  is  cast  into  the  lions'  den  by  Cyrus,  who 
was  forced  by  the  priests  to  give  him  up  to  their  vengeance.  While 
there,  the  spirit  of  God  bids  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  Judea,  to  go  to 
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Babjlon,  and  furnish  Daniel  with  food.  On  the  suggestion  of  difRculties  hj 
the  prophet  about  obeying  this  command,  an  angel  takes  him  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  and  carries  him  through  the  air  to  the  lions*  den  at  Babylon, 
with  the  food  in  his  possession,  and  there  Habakkuk  feeds  and  comforts 
Daniel.  The  angel  then  transports  him  back  to  Jadea.  After  seren 
days  Cyrus  comes  to  mourn  for  Daniel;  he  finds  him  living  and  well; 
and  causes  him  to  be  taken  out  of  the  den,  and  his  persecutorB  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  who  were  instantly  devoured. 

The  transportation  throagh  the  air  is  an  exact  imitation  of  Esek. 
8: 3.  But  in  Ezekiel's  case,  all  is  done  merely  in  a  trance 'or  propkHk 
vision.  The  rest  of  the  last  paragraph  is  all  taken  from  Daniel  vl 
One  escape  of  Daniel  from  lions  was  not  enough  for  the  author  of  this 
fiction.  He  seems  to  have  practised  upon  the  maxim:  ^The  more  of  a 
good  thing,  the  better." 

The  two  last  named  works  compare  well  with  some  of  the  Jewish 
(Babbinic)  Haggadoth,  i.  e.  T\i*rvn ,  pleasant  stories.  They  seem  to  be 
of  Jewish  origin,  whether  Christian  or  not  it  would  be  di£Bcnlt  to  say. 
There  is  nothing  decisive  of  this  point,  in  the  narratives  themselves. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  can  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  of  the 
canonical  Daniel,  without  feeling  that  he  is  transported  to  a  foreign 
region,  when  he  *begins  to  open  his  eyes  upon  these  romances.  It  is  in- 
deed a  difiicult  task,  to  imitate  such  a  writer  as  DanieL  Full  snrefy, 
the  apocryphal  writers  have  attempted  it  with  very  Uttle  suoeess.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  Pseudo-Daniel  of  the  Maccabaean  period  would  have 
won  few,  if  any,  more  laurels  than  they  have  won. 

§  10.  Leading  Commentaries  and  Oritical  Disquisitions  on  the  Book  of 

DanieL 

Among  the  ancients,  is  the  Commentary  of  Ephrem  Syms,  and  is  of 
importance  principaUy  as  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  Peshito  or 
old  Syriac  Version.  The  four  monarchies  are  iU  understood,  and  the 
exegesis  tasteless  and  adventurous!  Among  the  Greeks,  Theodoret 
has  left  behind  him  a  Commentary  on  the  Greek  version  of  Theodotioo. 
Few  of  his  remarks  are  grammatico-exegetical,  but  he  has  some  histori- 
cal data  that  are  of  value.  Jerome  (in  Latin)  stands  preeminent  above 
all  the  andents,  for  tact  in  exegesis,  and  for  historical  and  Rabbinical 
learning.  Specially  has  he  given  us  the  views  of  Porphyry,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  wholly  lost.  Among  the  modems  stands 
conspicuous  the  great  Grenevan,  John  Calvin,  whose  work  is  rich  in 
psychological  and  doctrinal  remarks.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
Hebrew  in  a  grammatical  way,  was  a  thing  not  begun  in  his  day,  and 
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iiMHt  not  be  looked  for  in  him.  Bat  many  a  fine  remark  will  be  feand^ 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  author  is  eveiy 
where  manifest. 

The  most  considerable  Commentators  after  him,  are  Grotios,  and  C 
B.  Miehaelis  in  the  Notae  TJberiores.  Bertholdt  (1806—1808)  pub- 
lished an  extensive  work  on  Daniel,  in  two  parts.  He  exhibits  many 
useful  exphmations  of  a  hbtorical  nature ;  but  he  has  not  a  few  tasteless 
conceits,  and  abounds  every  where  in  rationalistic  views.  Bosenmueller 
on  Daniel;  Mauler's  brief  Commentary;  Havemick  on  Daniel,  and 
Lengerke  on  the  same,  all  contain  useful  things,  although  in  difierent 
measures  and  in  a  diversity  of  ways.  The  first  two  and  the  last  are 
pretty  thorooghly  neological;  specially  as  to  all  critical  and  literary 
mattefs ;  but  Lengerke  especially,  as  we  have  already  seen,  goes  aU 
lengths  in  the  dsttntOive  criticism.  But  in  the  explanation  of  words 
and  phrases,  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  others ;  for  he  evidently 
possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee. 

In  regard  to  the  Uteraiure  of  the  hook,  we  have  an  abundance  of 
writers.  Among  those  who  have  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of 
the  book,  are  Corrodi,  in  his  Freimnthige  Yersucbe  and  Beleuchtung 
des  Bibelkanons,  the  oldest  opponent  of  the  book,  who  is  really  in 
earnest  and  at  all  formidable ;  Eichhom,  in  his  Einleitung ;  Bertholdt, 
in  his  Einleitung  und  Commentar ;  Griesinger,  in  his  Neue  Ansicht  des 
Daniel,  Gesenius,  in  Allgem.  Litt.  Zeitung  (Halle),  Erganz.  Blatter 
No.  80 ;  De  Wette  in  his  Einleit. ;  Bleek  in  Theol.  Zeitschrift  von 
Schleiermacher  etc  Heft  iii.  s.  171  seq. ;  also  BosenmuUer  in  Comm. ; 
Lengerke  in  Comm.;  Hitzig,  in  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  Heft  ii.;  Redepen- 
ning,  in  Thed.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833  and  also  1835  (review  of 
Havemick)  ;  Ewald,  in  Berliner  Jahrb.  1831 ;  and  Knobel,  Hebrew 
Fxopheten,  iL  §  40,  brief,  but  ftill  of  matter,  and  full  of  neology. 

In  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  may  be  mentioned  Lud- 
erwald,  die  6  ersten  capp.  Daniel's  gepruft,  1787 ;  Staudlin,  Neue  Beit- 
rftge ;  Beckhaus,  Integritat  prophet  Schriften ;  Jahn,  Einleit. ;  Sack, 
Apologetik ;  and,  preeminent  above  them  all,  Heugstenberg,  Authentic 
des  Daniel,  altogether  the  most  tho^ugh,  fundamental,  and  discriminating 
performance,  yet  not  free  from  some  inadmissible  exegesis,  specially  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  monarchy  and  the  70  weeks.  Havernick's  Com- 
mentar defends,  in  the  introduction,  the  genuineness  of  Daniel,  with  a 
good  degree  of  critical  ability ;  but  his  Neue  Untersuchungeu,  written 
after  the  work  of  Lengerke,  is  a  great  advance  upon  his  former  defence, 
and  in  many  respects  even  upon  the  work  of  Hengstenberg.  He  has 
thoroughly  dissipated  not  a  few  of  Lengerke's  skeptical  conclusions. 
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This  last  work  is  now  usuaUj  appended  to  his  Commentaiy.  Beaidea 
this,  in  his  Einleitung  he  has  put  the  last  hand  to  what  he  desired  to 
do,  for  the  book  which  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly  defended.  But  he 
also  believes  in  a  JRoman  empire,  as  predicted  by  Daniel ;  yet  in  his 
Excursus  on  the  fourth  monarchy,  at  the  close  of  his  Commentary,  he 
has  altogether  failed  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  historioo- 
grammatical  exegesis. 

More  recent  still  are  some  very  valuable  remarks  of  Oehler,  m 
Tholuck's  Lit  Anzeiger,  1842,  Nos.  49—51. 

I  have  not  referred  to  English  writers,  who,  although  acme  of  them 
have  valuable  remarks  on  the  book  before  us,  have  almost  en  maae^ 
gone  in  the  old  road  of  2i  fourth  Roman  en^re,  and  entirely  neglected 
grammatico-historical  exegesis.  Nearly  all  have  made  out  an  exposi- 
tion a  priwriy  and  harmonize  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  t<^ther,  as  if 
the  main  object  of  both  books  were  one  and  the  same.  There  may  be 
some  writing  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  which  has  uhdertaken 
the  historioo-grammatical  interpretation  of  the  book ;  if  so,  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  had  access  to  it  England  now  has  men  fitted  for  such 
labor,  but  hitherto  the  study  of  Daniel  has  been  pursued  in  quite  a 
different  way.  A  recent  work  of  Mr.  Birk's  on  Daniel  I  have  seen, 
and  examined  to  some  extent ;  but  I  find  no  attempt  to  cast  light  on 
the  book  by  the  aid  of  interpretation  grounded  on  philology,  nor  even 
the  slightest  evidence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  original  language  of  the 
book.  Of  course  it  must  follow,  that  Daniel  is  explained  by  the  process 
which  the  Grermans  name-  hineinexegesiren^  i.  e.  throwing  an  a  priori 
explanation  into  it,  instead  of  getting  one  out  of  it  I  cannot  conceive^ 
how  any  valuable  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  Scriptures  in  this  way  of 
writing. 

So  fiir  as  I  know,  all  the  books  written  in  the  U.  States  on  the 
subject  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  (none  of  them  are  running  Commentaries 
on  the  book),  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  English  ones,  excepting 
a  like  book  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Chase,  D.  D.,  and  another  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Folsom.  These  reject  the  idea  of  a  JRoman  monarchy,  and  show  that 
the  writers  of  them  had  discovered  t^e  fallacies  in  the  older  modes  of 
interpretation,  with  regard  to  this  subject  They  can  find  no  Pope  in 
the  book,  other  than  Antiochus ;  and  for  this  heresy  (?),  they  have  found 
the  usual  retribution  from  thpse  interpreters,  who  make  Daniel  to  speak 
out  their  own  views,  instead  of  laboriously  searching  after  his.  It  re- 
quires no  prophetic  views  that  are  profound,  to  predict  that  such  a 
me^od  of  interpretation  as  the  last  cannot  continue  to  be  current  lon^ 
with  an  enlightened  ministry  now  coming  on  the  stage  of  action. 
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